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few otf the topics to be discussed. No 
superintendent or principal or cus- 
todian will want to overlook this sec- 
tion because, of all aspects of the in- 
structional or plant program, this topic 
alone is a life-and-death matter. 


\X HAT Englishmen 


think of us is something we once took 
seriously but now are inclined to 
laugh at. The current fashion is for 
us to take potshots at the British, 
“with malice toward some.” Next 
month, at the risk of being out of 
step with other publications, we are 
presenting the views of a visiting Eng 
lishman on American schools. Our 
Englishman is a teacher and he visited 
here to study vocational education par 
ticularly. We think you'll like him and 
find point in his remarks. 


S ome may feel that 
there is no opportunity in the small 
community for school-directed voca- 
tional experiences. What about the 
garage, the grocery store, the general 
clothing store and the offices above 
them? Consider Lewiston, Mont., a 
town of 6000. Would you imagine 
that its high school would be able 
to give boys and girls actual experi- 
ence in 15 or more occupations in 
combination with their school train- 
ing! L. O. Brockmann, assistant prin- 
cipal of Fergus County High School, 
Lewiston, next month will describe the 
vocational work being done in that 


school. 


S EVEN essentials in a 
pupil accounting system have been set 
down and suitably developed for next 
month's issue by W. R. Davies of 
Superior, Wis. Superintendent Davies 
contends that when a high school prin- 
cipal on graduation day has within 
reach the cumulative judgments of a 
dozen or more teacher advisers ex- 
tending over a pupil's total school 
experience he can advise that pupil or 
report on him with some degree of 
assurance. Will anyone quarrel with 
that point of view? 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Expenditures Too Low 
Gene a study of text, reference and library book 


needs in the public schools, the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education recommended that 
special provision be made through continuing appro- 
priations for the improvement of these conditions. 
These recommendations were based primarily upon 
conditions in rural and submarginal village school dis- 
tricts. Now comes an Office of Education official 
leaflet (No. 29, 1939) reporting on expenditures in city 
school districts throughout the country. The average 
per capita expenditure for textbooks during 1932 was 
$1.35; for 1934, 95 cents, and for 1936, $1.12. When one 
examines the needs of our city school instructional 
programs and then considers the degree to which these 
needs are satisfied through current budgetary expendi- 
tures, the conclusion is unescapable that expenditures 
for text, reference and library books are still dangerously 
low. It is doubtful whether these needs can be mar- 
ginally met for less than $1.50 per capita, and a more 
reasonable expenditure would be $2. Even the city 
schools have a long way to go before their text, library 
and reference books are adequate. 


Vocational Amendments 
AS A result of the growing dissatisfaction over the 


degree of federal administrative control exer- 
cised by the vocational division of the Office of Educa- 
tion and of the reactions of organized labor to the 
abuses of the apprentice system as revealed in several 
states and of the effect of the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Advisory Committee, Con- 
gressman Larrabee has introduced House Bill 6157 con- 
sisting of a series of amendments to the Smith-Hughes 
(1917) and George-Deen acts (1937). The purpose of 
these amendments is to lessen the amount of federal 
control over the vocational education program and to 
provide more effective safeguards against the possible 
exploitation of student apprentices. 

Federal control is diminished by reducing the extent 
to which state plans are subject to approval by the 
Office of Education through proposed amendments to 
sections 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of the Smith-Hughes Act. 


Additional safeguards for students would be secured 
by rewriting section 6a of the George-Deen Act and 
adding several new sections. 

These changes are reasonable and, if enacted, will 
do much to modify the highly and comp!etely undesir- 
able centralized control of the vocational education pro- 
gram that has developed since 1917. The amendments 
also will indicate the possibility of federal subventions 
to education without interference with the details of 
the program. It will be extremely interesting to follow 
the course of this bill through the House and the Sen- 
ate to see what forces appear antagonistic to returning 
the control of the vocational program to the states. If 
these amendments can be enacted it will be helpful in 
convincing many individuals both in and out of the 
profession that federal subventions without detailed 
policy control are possible. Support of the bill is rec- 
ommended to those who would like to maintain con- 
trol of the instructional process within the states. 


School Theaters 


T IS a far cry from the large “general room,” a 

prominent feature in the Lancasterian schools, to 
the theater of the modern school. Probably no single 
instructional unit has actually passed through so many 
stages. The successor of the “general room” was the 
assembly room, a large barnlike unit with a small plat- 
form built at one end. When not in use for gatherings 
of the entire student body it was used as a grade room 
or study hall. 

The modern study hall and library-study drew their 
inspiration from the early assembly. As the name indi- 
cated, this room was used for “assembling the entire 
student body.” When secondary school auditoriums 
made their appearance in the late Eighties the assem- 
bly purpose was heavily featured. The typical audi- 
torium was equipped with permanently fastened seats 
on a flat floor and frequently carried a “gallery” around 
three sides of the room. The platform had evolved into 
a shallow stage, valuable chiefly as a speaking plat- 
form. Acoustical treatment was unknown and the 
public address system had not yet been invented. 

The early auditorium was used for school assem- 
blies, for commencements and for special speaking 





programs that required simple stage facilities. Prin- 


cipals believed that the auditorium capacity should 
equal that of the school. In fact, the conceptions of 
efficiency in the use of secondary school buildings at 
the turn of the century were peculiar. Buildings were 
designed on the basis of three stations per pupil, one 
in the classroom, another in study halls or grade rooms 
and a third in the auditorium. 

Just prior to the World War the instructional audi- 
torlum made its appearance in the work-study-play 
type of elementary school. These auditoriums were 
designed to serve a new purpose. Drawing some of 
their inspiration from the little theater movement, they 
were designed on a much smaller scale than in the 
secondary schools, ranging from a capacity of 80 to not 
more than 300. Since they were planned for the pres- 
entation of children’s plays and pageants, much more 
attention was devoted to the stage and to stage equip- 
ment. The stages were deepened and the proscenium 
arch was adopted. Easy access was provided to gymna- 
siums and to adjacent rooms which could be used for 
assembling casts, preparation and dressing. Footlights, 
strip lights and floods were added. Provision was made 
for the rapidly improving motion picture by building 
fireproof booths at the rear. In some cases the seats 
were ramped to permit better vision of the stage. 

The trend toward the development of the auditorium 
as a school theater also made rapid strides in the sec- 
ondary school after the war. Stages were vastly im- 
proved, closely following professional theater practice. 
Stage dressing rooms appeared, and safety devices, such 
as remote control, were featured in conjunction with 
the now complex stage and auditorium lighting sys- 
tems. Floors were more frequently ramped. Progres- 
sive educational practice soon added such desirable fea- 
tures as the scenery shop and the costume laboratory. 
Much more emphasis was placed upon the integration 
of the school theater with a growing and dynamic fine 
arts program, and all instructional divisions began to 
make their contribution to the success of this venture. 
Sensing the new demand, the university laboratory 
theaters turned much of their attention to the training 
of dramatic teachers. 

A special compromise development grew out of 
the need for economy and the steady insistence of 
principals for auditorium capacity equal to that of the 
school. This stepchild was the gymntorium in which an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to combine two com- 
exercise and fine arts. The re- 
sulting hybrid, like many compromises, is neither a 


pletely diverse needs 


good gymnasium nor an effective auditorium. Despite 
its obvious weaknesses, it is still being promoted in 
smaller communities on the grounds of economy. 
Where the auditorium grew naturally into a theater, 
it was designed on a much smaller scale than the old 
auditorium. Current administrative practice inclines 
to a theater of not more than one third to possibly 
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one half of the working capacity, on the theory that 
repetition of dramatic and musical productions has a 
definite educational value. Instead of furnishing three 
seats per pupil, it is now possible through more efh- 
cient administration to build on a ratio of 1 to 1.2, or 
an 80 per cent effective use. 

In large buildings in which theaters with a capacity 
up to 1000 are necessary to meet the one-third capacity 
requirement, it is desirable to provide, in addition to 
the theater, a smaller and more intimate instructional 
auditorium with a capacity of not more than 200. 
This instructional unit can be used for choral music, 
and by English and speech classes and is particularly 
adapted to the integration of instructional activities. 

An anachronism has been the holdover of the “day- 
light theory.” The great majority of elementary and 
secondary school theaters are still designed so that 
they are lighted unilaterally. The perfect theater 
demands a complete absence of natural lighting so 
that the theater may create and control its own light. 
The more perfectly designed school theaters today are 
centered and completely devoid of natural light. Ad- 
vances in ventilating and air conditioning make this 
development not only feasible but highly desirable. 
There is a definite tendency away from the overhang- 
ing balcony type of school theater with its poor sound 
reception and discomfort caused by a low ceiling to 
the more economical stadium type in which seats rise 
away from the stage in parabolic form. 

No part of the modern school has seen greater im- 
provement than has the school theater. There is, how- 
ever, still room for much improvement. The school 
theater has come to stay. 


Teachers Not Radical 


N THE late summer of 1938 the Dies Committee 

at hearings in Detroit permitted hearsay statements 
and individual opinions to be read into the committee 
record to the effect that a certain number of public 
school teachers were either members of the communis- 
tic party or taught subversive political, social and 
economic doctrines in their classrooms. A large amount 
of national publicity was given to these charges and 
many an uninformed platform orator sounded off on 
the terrible conditions in the Detroit schools. 

The board of education, a conservative but well- 
balanced and capable group of men and women, took 
immediate cognizance of these statements and ap- 
pointed a committee of three and the superintendent 
of schools to make careful investigation. The com- 
mittee report, which appeared in full in the March 15 
issue of the Detroit Educational News, is worth read- 
ing as a clear-cut summary of a searching and _fair- 
minded investigation. Since the widespread publicity 
given the Detroit schools through the publication of 
the allegations made before the Dies committee has 
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created unfortunate impressions, it is fitting and proper 
that the summary statement of this report be likewise 
given full publicity. The committee concludes: 

“After what we believe to be a very thorough exam- 
ination, we wish to report to the board that, while 
most of those involved are evidently interested in 
social and political doctrines described as liberal, and 
some have attended meetings which were probably 
communist-inspired or communist-controlled, we have 
found no evidence of communist membership or be- 
lief and have found no evidence of any subversive 
teaching on the part of the teachers charged with 
unAmerican or communist activities in the Dies com- 
mittee hearings.” 

Thus, a fair-minded investigation by intelligent con- 
servatives again disproves the propaganda charge of 
radicalism and communism too easily and too fre- 
quently hurled against the teaching profession by un- 
informed individuals or by persons with a bias against 
the schools. By and large, it would probably be difh- 
cult to find a group so solidly grounded in the prin- 
ciples of democracy as the public school personnel. 
As has frequently been stated in these columns, the 
teaching profession in the United States is not radical. 


Seeing Ghosts 


N A signed article in the Chicago Tribune, April 

30, 1939, Rev. John Evans quotes Wilbur Helm, 
tormerly a member of Northwestern University faculty 
and now associated with the Friends of the Public 
Schools of America, as stating that “organized treach- 
ery in the field of education is undermining the Amer- 
ican ideal of democracy—one wonders whether this 
subversive movement is fostered by those who have 
swung to the ‘left’ after becoming teachers or by 
enemies of the American way who became teachers 
to translate their ideas into action.” The attempt to 
label the organized teaching profession as “leftist,” 
“red” and “unAmerican” arises out of the opposition 
of Doctor Helm and his associates to the professional 
drive for extended federal aid to education. 

It is just as reasonable for the Friends of the Public 
Schools of America to oppose the proposed federal 
aid bill as it is for the organized teaching profession 
or any individual teacher to support it. There are two 
points of view upon this problem. While it may be 
true that the teaching profession believes in and ad- 
vocates an extension of federal aid to public education 
and may not realize the ultimate federal control that 
will grow out of the current bill, it is unintelligent and 
infantile to jump to the conclusion that the teaching 
profession is “unAmerican.” 

One of the basic fundamentals of the democratic 
way of life is tolerance and respect for viewpoints other 
than our own and an ability to disagree without as- 
signing sinister or ulterior motives to the opposition. 
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It seems to us that Dr. Wilbur Helm, in making 
such unsound statements not only weakens his case 
but also lays himself open to the charge that his 
understanding of democratic processes is considerably 
limited. 

The idea and practice of federal aid to public educa- 
tion are not new. Federal aid was initiated as a legal 
policy in 1787 and has been a definite and growing 
part of federal policy since that time. At the present 
time the federal government is furnishing almost three 
hundred million dollars a year to public education 
through both continuing and emergency legislation! 
Changes in the power of taxation and control over 
the sources of taxation make it increasingly obvious 
to anyone even vaguely familiar with tax problems 
that the federal government must make increasingly 
larger appropriations for the support and improvement 
of public education. The current proposals before the 
Congress represent merely one expression of this need 
and not necessarily the best one. We do not like the 
bill either but appreciate the fact that the contentions 
of sections of the organized teaching profession are 
just as honest in their support as are ours in opposition 
to it. 

Doctor Helm, himself an educator and thoroughly 
familiar with the great conservatism of educators, 
should realize that individuals do not rise to a position 
of professional leadership within a few years after 
entering the profession. Today’s outstanding educa- 
tional leaders were practicing their profession long be- 
fore the World War. The contention that the teaching 
profession represents “radical tendencies” is too silly to 
require comment. Doctor Helm would make a 
stronger case against the Harrison-Thomas and Larra- 
bee bills if he pointed out the technical dangers of 
federal control instead of attempting to “smear” the 
teachers through propagandistic devices unworthy of 
a mature and well-educated individual. 


Observation on Safety 


ISITS to scores of school buildings during the 

last year revealed a practice common to all. One 
door of all twin exit doors was securely locked during 
the period of visitation. In case of fire or even a fire 
drill, it would have been impossible for the custodian 
to unlatch all these exits. The probable terminal dan- 
gers need no great imagination to envision. In the 
interests of safety every school principal should give 
absolute orders that all exit doors are to be unlocked 
from the inside at any time during the school day. The 
safety of the children is far superior to the convenience 
of the personnel or to the maintenance of outmoded 
academic attitudes toward locking children in school. 


Avs Lotte 
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The High School Newsreel 


F PUPIL-MADE motion pictures 

were an activity that had devel- 
oped during the last two years, one 
might rightfully hold back judgment 
on the worth of the work in the 
belief that such a part of the extra- 
curricular program was merely a 


of a pupil-made motion picture 
newsreel of school events was con- 
sidered. Because purchase of neces- 
sary equipment demanded a con- 
siderable expenditure, careful study 
was made concerning the advisabil- 


ity of starting an activity of such a 





Above: Because everyone likes to 
see himself in the movies, every 
newsreel contains some random 
shots taken around school. If a 
pupil knows he is to appear in 
the next picture, the chances are 
he will be in the audience. 
reflection of the candid camera 
craze. But in Detroit, Western High 
School’s motion picture work was 
started more than five years ago, 
long before popular photography 
magazines were on sale and “can- 
did” was the magic adjective that 
modified the noun “camera.” That 
the activity has been carried on 
through the years on a broadening 
scope with an increasing pupil in- 
terest proves its definite value. 
In 1933, when a profit was shown 
by the school’s newspaper, the idea 
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nature. What benefits would accrue 
to the school as well as to the in- 
dividuals engaged in the work? 
What promise was there of self-sup- 
port? What were to be the demands 
on faculty time in sponsoring the 
newsreel? These and other questions 
were asked; the answers all pointed 
to justification for pupil work of this 
nature. 

There seemed to be adequate rea- 
son to believe that the activity would 
be self-supporting. Individuals like 
to see themselves and their friends in 
pictures, a characteristic that is pro- 
nounced in pupils on the secondary 
school level. With the newsreel 
bringing to the auditorium screen 
pictures of a recent club outing, a 
shot of the rooting section at a foot- 
ball game or a class visit to some in- 
dustrial plant, both the pupils who 
were pictured and those who missed 


Below: A member of the newsreel 
staff takes a scene in the chem- 
istry room during the production 
of an educational film on labora- 
tory technic, one film used in 
the visual education program. 
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Is Neither Fad Nor Fancy 


Director, Visual and Radio Education 
Western High School, Detroit 


the event would be interested. Then, 
too, the newsreel promised to stim- 
ulate interest in activities usually lit- 
tle supported. Girls’ field hockey 
matches, cross country races, tennis 
matches played away from home and 
like events would be included in 
issues of the newsreel and through 
this medium would be brought to 
the attention of larger groups of 
pupils than usual. The athletic de- 
partment was behind the project be- 
cause coaches saw the possibilities of 
being aided in the developing of 
teams and individuals through the 
viewing of film taken during games 
or at practice sessions. Other prom- 
ised benefits only went further to 
warrant a trial for the newsreel 
activity. 

From the used camera and two 
rolls of film which made up the 
initial purchase for the motion pic- 


Below: No group of pupils with 
movie equipment at their disposal 
can keep from producing some 
type of play for the screen; some 
of these are shown in a neighbor- 
hood theater as short features. 
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ture work to the present day equip- 
ment, which includes telephoto 
lenses, light meter, complete titling 
and splicing units, a great deal of 
lighting equipment, as well as a com- 
plete press camera outfit and a dark- 
room setup for still pictures, is a 


great development. From the first 
eight minute reel, showing the high 
spots of the previous month’s school 
events, to the present scope of the 
activity is just as great a develop- 
ment. In the expansion is the assur- 
ance that this newcomer to the ex- 








Above: To get clear shots of school 
events is usually all that is hoped 
for in filming a newsreel, but 
titles tone up a production and 
there’s fun in achieving something 
“like we saw in the movies last 
night,” such as shadowy effects. 


tracurricular program has worth and 
interest to the entire student body. 

The activity still has the bi-weekly 
issued newsreel as its main product, 
but other productions have been a 
number of educational films suitable 
for use as part of the school’s visual 
education program, pictorial class 
histories and even a comedy sufh- 
ciently successful to be used by a 
neighborhood theater in place of one 
of its regularly scheduled features. 
Also, in still photography the news- 
reel staff has developed a rather com- 
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plete program and can boast inghiy 
ravorable results. All group pictures 
used in the school yearbook were 
taken by the pupils. School Christ- 
mas cards of photographic nature 
were produced and sold to the stu- 
dent a photographic mural 
approximately 20 feet long was made 


body, 


and presented to the school and 
metropolitan newspapers were sup- 
plied with publicity photos of school 
activities, than 40 of which 
were used during the last school 


more 


year. 

Of the work done, only that part 
dealing with the newsreel itself is 
income produc:ng, but so well is the 
activity supported in this phase alone 
that profits are sufficient to carry all 
other accomplishments and still keep 
the activity account in black figures. 
As now carried through in the school 
of its origin, the newsreel is only 
a part of an hour’s program. The 
remaining part is usually made up 
of rented films of an educational 
nature, such as travelogs, sports shorts 
or musical features. In many in- 
stances, various types of school pres- 
entations have been part of the pro- 
gram for, in offering a one act play 
produced by the school’s dramatic 
club, as much entertainment is of- 
fered attending pupils, expenses are 
less and more value is gained in pre- 
senting more pupil activities. 

In either case, however, the cost of 
presenting a newsreel program sel- 
dom runs more than $20, and with 
an admission charge of 5 cents, a 
substantial profit can be shown. Such 
profits, of course, are put back into 
the activity, either in the purchase 
of better or more extensive equip- 
ment or in carrying through such 
nonpaying activities as previously 
mentioned. But the fact that an ac- 
tivity of this nature can so readily 
care for itself from a financial stand- 
point is only one factor that should 
permit administrators to admit the 
type of project to the extracurricular 
program. 

In other activities of comparable 
importance, such as debating, sports 
or class plays, the demand on faculty 
time in sponsoring the work is 
heavy. In the newsreel, the need for 
faculty supervision is surprisingly 
little. It is doubtful if any activity 
in the school is so close to a 100 per 
cent pupil affair. From the planning 








of the next issues to the actual show- 
ing of the film the only step that is 
not handled by the pupils on the staff 
is that having to do with the develop- 
ing, a job done by manufacturers of 
the film. Perhaps a brief outline of 
the steps taken in producing a pro- 
gram will illustrate this point. 
Immediately after a newsreel pro- 
gram is completed, the staff meets 
with the teacher sponsoring the work 
and discusses coming school events 
which are suitable to be covered in 
pictures and which are of distinct 
interest to the pupils. Some six or 
seven topics are selected to be in- 
cluded in the next edition; film foot- 
is allowed for each event ac- 


age 
cording to its importance, and 
cameraman and assistants are as- 


signed to respective events. Assigned 
pupils report to the newsreel room 
immediately after the school sched- 
ule is completed, necessary equip- 
ment is given them and, with the 
amount of film to be used the only 
limit, they cover the event according 
to their own judgment. Titles are 
made in the darkroom after an event 
has been covered. 

After a reel of film is taken, it is 
sent away for processing, and upon 





its return the staff and sponsor view 
the film together. At this time the 
quality of the photography is con- 
sidered, mistakes are pointed out and 
corrections suggested. Also the con- 
tinuity of the edition of the newsreel 
is discussed and those who are to edit 
the film make notes on what will be 
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Right: Comments 
and music accompany 
the showing to give 
the newsreel a pro- 
fessional air. Here the 
newsreel commenta- 
tor is previewing the 
film. Left: Style shows 
in color always have 
been popular features. 
The girl models a 
formal that she will 
wear to the senior 
prom. Below: The 
photographer tries for 
an interesting angle 
view of an early sea- 
son tennis match. 





of shots, 


order of 
where scenes are to be cut and titles 
to be inserted. The splicing is then 
done by those assigned to this work 


the appearance 


and, when finished, the film is 
shown several times to a pupil who 
acts as commentator when the news- 
reel is being shown to the pupils. At 
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these previews he works to cue in 
music and remarks, both of which 
are carried to the audience through 
the auditorium’s public address sys- 
tem. 

Other work that is carried on in 
conjunction with the newsreel ac- 
tivity concerns the making up of 
bulletin boards for the corridors, 
posters for the study halls, the selling 
of tickets and the actual presentation 
of the program. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the 
expense necessary for starting a 
newsreel is small. If the school’s 
visual equipment lists a 16 mm. pro- 
jector as one of its units, all that is 
necessary to begin a newsreel is a 
camera and two or three rolls of 
film. The latter is a matter of a few 
dollars; the former may be a matter 
of $50 or eight times that much but 
good results can be obtained in 
either case. Additional equipment 
may be purchased as the activity 
grows. With the cost of an average 
presentation approximately $15 and 
with an admission price of 5 cents, 
an audience of 400 is sufficient to put 
the work on a sound financial basis. 

Just what the limits of pupil-made 
motion pictures can be are deter- 





mined only by the ingenuity of the 
members of the staff. Films showing 
the performance of and 
chemistry experiments have been 
produced at Western High and are 
of real value. Special class projects 
worked out in conjunction with the 
newsreel staff promise true benefits, 
as was the case in a recent one made 
with an American literature class 
when a reel of film was taken show- 
ing various historical spots around 
Detroit and was shown in class as 
part of a committee report on Park- 
man’s “The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 

There is little reason to believe 
that an activity such as the high 
school motion picture newsreel is 
based on fad and, therefore, to be 
short-lived and of doubtful benefits. 
It can well become as universal an 
activity as the school newspaper, the 
yearbook or any sport. Many in- 
dividuals can participate in the work, 
the student body as a whole may 
well be expected to give it as willing 
support and, with administrative de- 
mands limited and with financial 
status more or less assured, one may 
rightfully feel that the newsreel is 
here to stay. And a worth-while 
newcomer it is. 


physics 
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The Question of Homework 


. AMIDON 


Paul, Minn. 


PAUL § 


Superintendent, St. 


HE problem of homework bobs 
up again and again. What shall 
we do about it? Is 
require home study 
what ages and at what levels? 


desirable to 
and, if so, at 
Should 
teachers be permitted to make assign- 
ments that make out-of-school life 
for some pupils a drudgery and de- 
stroy any joy that they may have in 
their school life? Should standards 
covering this problem be required of 
all teachers and be set up by the 
central office? 

These are a few of the questions 
that continually confront a 
administration. Much has been writ- 
about home study; in 
as many variations of 


schor | 


ten and said 
fact, 
opinions as there are school people 


there are 


and parents. 

Home study has been broadly de- 
fined as “an extension of the activi- 
ties that have been initiated or car- 
ried out in part during the regular 
hours of the school day.” In a con- 
sideration of the increased complex- 
ity of society, the assumption of addi- 
tional functions by the school and the 
expansion of curriculums, it is easy 
to see how homework became an 
established practice. In 1870 the aver- 
age number of days of school attend- 
ance during the year in the United 
States was 44.7; in 1890, 59.2; today, 
approximately 120 days. The school 
year has lengthened; the school day 
has lengthened. These increased de- 
upon the child’s time have 
accompanied by _ increased 


mands 
been 
course of study requirements. 
Educators today no longer believe 
that heavy home assignments to sup- 
plement classroom activities are the 
answer. Progressive educators con- 
ceive home study to be a means of 
developing character, desirable health 
habits and good citizenship traits and 
of furthering personal and social ad- 
justment. Modern teachers are inter- 
ested in the whole child—his social, 
mental and physical health — and 
they know that for full development 
activities. 


he needs recreational 
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The trend in homework 
today is to create learn- 
ing situations that will 
inspire children to con- 
tinue learning, yet will 
leave leisure time for 
activities out of school 





To interpret this to mean that a 
child should not have any responsi- 
bility for learning outside school is 
erroneous. Complete absence of home 
study is not desirable; overloading is 
detrimental. In many instances home 

not conducive to 
The burden of long 
home assignments may affect ad- 
versely the health of a child. The 
old school disciplinary measure of 
assigning additional homework to 
the recalcitrant pupil is inexcusable; 
increasing his load will serve only to 
antagonize him and will not bring 
about desirable educational results. 

I believe a happy medium can be 
struck. Little or no home study from 
books should be required below the 
sixth grade. The early age in school 
is the age at which the child is closest 
to the home. This is the age at 
which he is being taught the basic 
skills involved in learning, as well 
as the important factors in social 
behavior. At this stage of his devel- 
opment he must have sufficient time 
and energy for such play, recreation, 
exercise, social and home contacts 
and other experiences as are needed 
for complete and healthy living. 

In the junior high school, covering 
grades 7, 8 and 9, it is probably safe 
to say that homework from books 
should be limited to forty-five min- 
utes a day. That which is deemed 
necessary should consist of outside 
reading, study of current problems, 
individual projects and similar activi- 


conditions are 
proper study. 


ties. Although the same principles 
are applicable to the senior high 
school, at this level the amount of 
home study may be slightly in- 
creased. In making assignments, 
teachers should consider the demands 
placed upon pupils in other subject 
fields and the length of the total 
school day. 

In the secondary schools one rem- 
edy for this problem lies in the 
longer class period and the conse- 
quent emphasis on directed learning. 
Directed learning under the super- 
vision of a person with proper train- 
ing precludes the possibility of the 
formation of incorrect study habits 
and leaves most of the after-school 
hours free for recreational activities 
and development of essential home 
contacts. Educators have devised 
variety of plans for supervised study, 
which have been termed “the divided 
period,” which divides the class time 
equally into recitation and prepara- 
tion; the “double period plan,” one 
of which is used for recitation and 
the other, for study, or the “flexible 
divided period,” which leaves the 
division of time to the teacher’s dis- 
cretion. 

The modern trend of education is 
to create learning situations that will 
inspire children to continue learning 
and to safeguard their health and 
future happiness. Anything that de- 
feats these objectives may be consid- 
ered undesirable educational practice. 
Under the proper home environment 
emphasis must be given to estab- 
lishing habits of health, habits of 
thrift, habits of responsibility, habits 
of social intercourse and relationship. 
Proper recreational activities, social 
activities in the home and group 
activities outside the home all sup- 
plement and help to accomplish the 
ends that we are working for in 
child development in this country. 
A balance—the closest cooperation 
between home and_ school, the 
teacher seeing the place that the 
home has in the training of the child 
and the home accepting such respon- 
sibility and recognizing the function 
of the school—must be maintained. 
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Night School, Country Style 


E. A. JUCKETT 


Supervising Principal, Keene Central School District 


Keene Valley, N. Y. 


| genes life, lacking the close asso- 
ciation with politics, science 
and high-geared twentieth century 
living that characterizes urban living, 
is a particularly fertile field for a 
continuation of the learning process 
among adults. 

The “cracker barrel forum” of the 
general store, more recently upset by 
chain stores and replaced by the 
“garage forum,” is an attempt to 
take in and diffuse information, not- 
withstanding the fact that the sub- 
jects under discussion usually tend 
toward petty gossip, piscatorial abil- 
ity, hunting prowess or tall stories. 
However, the desire for learning is 
there; if the fulfillment takes useless 
or doubtful forms it is because there 
are no other outlets for the natural 
desire to acquire information. 

Gossip, curse of the small town, 
is plainly the result of a lack of im- 
portant and useful devices to occupy 
one’s mind. So why not adult edu- 
cation in the rural community? 
There is a definite need for it, people 
want it, many are willing to partici- 
pate in it and the actual program de- 
pends on a workable plan through 
the agency that is best equipped to 
give it, the local school. 

The Keene Valley Central School 
District, seat of these experiments in 
rural adult education, is a typical 
Adirondack Mountain community 
of approximately 1200 persons who 
are engaged in general farming and 
in catering to summer and winter 
visitors. The district is large and 
hilly, but this does not prevent par- 
ticipation in night school by outly- 
ing residents, some of whom travel 
12 miles to get to the sessions. The 
district is fortunate in having an up- 
to-date plant and a faculty that has 
kept on its toes by more than aver- 
age in-service education. Further, 
the board of education places its fa- 
cilities at the disposal of the faculty 
for night school work and the faculty 
handles the project at no extra com- 
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pensation to themselves. Therefore, 
it is possible to invite the public to 
attend free night school sessions with 
the district bearing only the minor 
expenses of electricity, heating, a few 
mimeograph stencils and a few hun- 
dred sheets of mimeograph paper. 

In making out a course of study 
for the first night school it was neces- 
sary to take into consideration both 
the abilities of the teachers and the 
apparent needs of the community. 
With these criteria in mind the fol- 
lowing courses were described to the 
public in a mimeographed letter, and 
prospective students were given 
blanks on which they could indicate 
their choice of courses: 

“Everyday English—A course de- 
signed to improve grammar and to 
iron out the little mistakes that one 


“Home Nursing—A course de- 
signed to help homemakers in or- 
dinary home nursing: following the 
doctor’s orders in applying hot, cold 
and irritating applications; tempera- 
ture taking, bathing a patient in bed, 
home hygiene, sickness diets, gar- 
gling, enemas. 

“Everyday Science—A course de- 
signed to investigate the whys of our 
everyday surroundings: weather, ge- 
ological formations of the town, 
home electricity, question box. 

“Everyday Culture—A course to 
investigate the great cultural leaders 
and practices of the past and present: 
past and present types of govern- 
ment, art, standards of living, great 
leaders.” 

This descriptive material was sent 
to every family in the school district 
two weeks before the first session; to 
encourage people to make up their 
minds quickly they were asked to 





The seat of these experiments in rural adult education 
is the Keene Valley Central School District, a typical 
Adirondack Mountain community of approximately 
1200 persons. There it has been demonstrated how the 
consolidated school can serve community interests 





is likely to make in everyday speech 
and writing. 

“Everyday English—A course de- 
signed to make reading more valu- 
able and pleasant. Old writers, new 
writers, magazines and newspapers 
will be read and discussed. 

“Current Problems—A course to in- 
vestigate the problems that confront 
the nation today: Supreme Court, 
Constitution, labor problems, war 
scare, taxation, money, propaganda. 

“Business Helps—A course that 
will give you a chance to learn the 
typewriter keyboard. After learning 
it you can continue the course by 
yourself if you have a typewriter at 
home. There will also be drills in 
business and everyday arithmetic. 


enroll within the first week. How- 
ever, there was much discussion be- 
tween neighbors: 

“Are you going to try it?” 

“If you go, what course will you 
take?” 

“I hate to show my ignorance.” 

“Tl go if you will.” 

“I heard today that Mrs. Jones is 
going; if she’s going to take a chance 
I guess I will.” 

Registration blanks did not swamp 
the office, and a second letter was 
hurriedly dispatched to warn every- 
one that there would be no tests, 
that the discussions would be volun- 
tary, that arrangements would be 
made for each person to go at his 
own speed. This brought results and 
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the enrollment blanks started to ar- 
rive. The teachers had decided that 
50 registrations would make a worth- 
while project. Everyone was happy 
when 77 adults appeared for the first 
session. 

The night school pupils were wel- 
comed in the auditorium and there 
a room schedule was announced for 
classes. In order to promote regular 
attendance it was also announced 
that there would be a “commence- 
ment” program at the end of the ses- 
sion, at which time certificates would 
be awarded to all who had attended 
three of the four two-hour sessions. 
Other details, such as a ten minute 
recess from 8:55 to 9:05 o'clock, were 
explained, and everyone was off to 
the first class of night school. 

Enrollments were as_ follows: 
Everyday English, 12; Home Nurs- 
ing, 20; Business Helps, 12; Current 
Problems, 33. Of the 77 who en- 
rolled for the courses only two 
dropped out, and 66 were awarded 
certificates at the last meeting. Sick- 
ness and bad weather conditions 
“flunked” nine. 


Course Is Fruitful 


Lectures, discussions, mimeo- 
graphed helps, demonstrations and 
special library shelves were used to 
advantage in the several courses and 
interest remained at a high pitch 
throughout the sessions. The only 
criticism was to the effect that the 
course was too short; this was legiti- 
mate. However, the course was lim- 
ited to four weeks with one two-hour 
session per week for two reasons: 
(1) so that the extra work required 
of teachers would not interfere too 
much with their regular school work, 
and (2) so that the interest of night 
school students would be kept keenly 
alive. 

At the end of the course a ques- 
tionnaire was handed to each student 
to determine the reaction of the 
group. All were anxious for another 
session the next year, and following 
were typical observations: 

“I am grateful to everyone who 
had any part in making possible this 
project. I have enjoyed and profited 
by every session, and I am keeping 
my lesson sheets for reference.” 

“I believe that these sessions and 
other functions have helped to make 
the school the center of community 
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life and to foster a greater appre- 
ciation of the new school.” 

“I enjoyed the four classes and 
they will help in the future in lots 
of useful ways. Of course, had we 
had more time more help would 
have been had, no doubt.” 

“I think that the course was a 
grand, good thing and a great benefit 
to the community.” 

On the questionnaire there were 
spaces to indicate choices for any 
future night school work. These 
data were used in making plans for 
the next year. 

With the experience of this course 
the faculty decided to try it again 
in 1938. The following changes 
were made: 

1. Five sessions were planned, in- 
stead of four. 

2. Work and classes were arranged 
so that students could go to two 
classes during each evening of the 
school. It was pointed out, however, 
that more individual progress could 
be made if each person would sign 
for only one class. 

3. Courses given were: Cooking, 
Contract Bridge, Current Affairs, 
Physical Education (separate classes 
for men and women), English and 
Business Helps. 

4. An elaborate “Last Night” was 
held, with granting of certificates, a 
speaker and a demonstration by the 
cooking class, which furnished fancy 


party sandwiches, cakes, cookies, 
cocoa and coffee. 
97 Enrolled Second Year 


Ninety-seven adults enrolled for 
this second course and, again, all 
were highly in favor of a course for 
the coming year. Following is a 
statement that sums up community 
reaction: “This year’s course seemed 
to me most successfully run and en- 
thusiastically supported and enjoyed. 
The matter of adult education in the 
fine new school is one that interests 
me greatly. I believe that it con- 
tributes definitely to a community 
spirit of cooperation and that the ad- 
vantages of the project are out of all 
proportion to the time spent on the 
actual work. The staff is certainly 
to be congratulated and thanked for 
its generous expenditure of time and 
energy.” 

The night school group was a het- 
erogeneous one, ranging from those 





who had not completed the ele- 
mentary school to those who had 
completed college training with M.A. 
degrees. There were representatives 
from “both sides of the tracks,” la- 
borers, unemployed persons, farm- 
ers, business men, professional men 
and women, housewives. These con- 
ditions made it necessary to spend 
considerable time in preparation for 
the classes. The solution, of course, 
was a plan that would give a wide 
range of work from the simple to the 
more difficult. Teachers used their 
judgment on this type of planning 
and, judging from student enthu- 
siasm, it must have worked. It is 
probably true that night school work 
in any rural community would en- 
counter the same conditions and a 
plan that recognizes individual dif- 
ferences seems the only way to meet 
the challenge. 


How Night School Has Helped 


The rural night school, as a part 
of the general adult education pro- 
gram in a school district, can do a 
lot for both school and community. 
Following are ways that it has helped 
residents of the Keene Valley com- 
munity: 

1. People in all walks of life are 
privileged to improve their minds 
along lines of their choice. 

2. The citizens of the community 
are brought closer together while 
they work at a worth-while endeavor. 

3. The courses help to justify the 
capital outlay and current expenses 
of the school district. 

4. Taxpayers of the community 
who have no children of school age 
are able to gain a benefit from the 
school while otherwise they would 
be reaping no immediate benefits. 

5. Better attitudes are built among 
those who are “objectors” or who 
have a negative attitude toward the 
school. 

6. Adult and community interests 
are switched on to worth-while tracks 
and away from activities that are 
pursued because there is nothing else 
to do. 

The rural night school, “country 
style,” is another way of saying that 
the consolidated rural school can 
serve community interests and needs 
in just as many and as varied ways 
as can its important big cousin, the 
city school system. 
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Two Schoolmen Talk Sanitation 








A teacher who has an air of cleanliness, freshness and vitality about her unconsciously stimulates emulation. 


HAD the good fortune to belong 

to a famous class at Monohippic 
College and I count myself fortunate 
to have retained through all the years 
the friendship of my distinguished 
classmate, the efficient superintendent 
of schools at Zenith, N. K., Albert 
J. High. My work takes me to 
Zenith occasionally and I generally 
call at Al’s office for a pleasant visit. 
One of these delightful interludes 
in my otherwise drab existence came 
a few days ago, just after Al had 
finished his annual spring inspection 
of school buildings and grounds. He 
spends much of his time visiting 
teachers at work in classrooms, ob- 
serving their work, learning their 
philosophies and_ stimulating their 
imaginations; but each spring he 
makes the rounds of all his school 
properties, paying primary attention 
to buildings, equipment and grounds. 
“I’ve had a most interesting experi- 
ence in this year’s inspection of build- 
ings and grounds,” he said. “I made 
myself become acutely interested in 
school sanitation, in addition to look- 
ing at needed repairs and replace- 
ments, and I have come to the con- 
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clusion that the classroom teacher is 
the most important factor in the 
school system in the work of keeping 
the buildings in a clean and sanitary 
condition.” 

I expressed considerable surprise at 
his having arrived at such a conclu- 
sion and said I had always supposed 
that the school custodian was prin- 
cipally responsible for sanitation. 

“That was my supposition,” he 
said, “through all the years I have 
been engaged in educational work. 
As a self-supporting student in col- 
lege, I swept and mopped many hun- 
dreds of acres of floor space in the 
aggregate and feather-dusted many 
thousands of tablet arm chairs and 
teachers’ desks in college classrooms. 
I always felt personally responsible 
for the cleanliness and sanitation of 
the building of which I had charge.” 

I said I remembered those days in 
college and remembered as well that 


it was a standing joke that the dust 
lay thick on the furniture in the class- 
room assigned to dear, old, dim- 
visioned Professor Griffin of the Ger- 
man department, while never a trace 
of dust or litter was visible in the 
classroom of fussy, bright-eyed Pro- 
fessor White of the mathematics 
department. 

“You have put your finger at the 
basic reason for custodial faults and 
the reason why I have come to be- 
lieve that the classroom teacher is a 
most important factor in school san- 
itation,” Al declared. “The clean 
teacher who practices cleanliness her- 
self and who insists on all associated 
with her practicing it as well gets 
cleanliness. The careless, lazy teacher 
is likely to find her room cared for 
in a careless, lazy manner.” 

“You must have observed some 
things that set you to thinking along 
this line.” 

“I certainly did make some ob- 
servations,” he replied, “and I shall 
include some of them in a bulletin 
to teachers and principals. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I shall write 
a bulletin, and in it I shall pillory 
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in an unrecognizable manner a cer- 
tain art teacher whose room I re- 
cently visited. 

“The room seemed to be disorder- 
ly. There were finger marks on the 
wall and on the corridor walls out- 
The floor was littered 


There was dust on all 


side the room. 
with paper. 

the bric-a-brac standing on top of the 
cupboards and filing cases in the 
room and when I entered the cloak- 
room I nearly had an epileptic attack. 

“There was almost no room in the 
cloakroom for coats. That teacher 
apparently had saved every drawing, 
every exhibit, every cut-out, every bit 
of art work that her pupils had made. 
This dusty accumulation was stacked 
in cardboard boxes, orange crates and 
bales of varying sizes tied with cord. 
All of it had served its educational 
purpose, for the value of art instruc- 
tion on the elementary level, at least, 
is in the doing.” 

“What did you do about the art 
collection ?” 

“| nearly broke the poor teacher’s 
heart when I ordered it sent down to 
the boiler room to be burned and 
ordered the shelves and storage cab- 
inets removed from the cloakroom. 


He Defends the Custodian 


“When I pointed out the great ac- 
cumulation of dust on all of her 
boxes and bales of material, she com- 
plained that the janitor neglected her 
room and accused him of having cer- 
tain ‘pets’ among the teachers whose 
rooms he kept in better condition 
than hers. I rose to the defense of 
the custodian and pointed out how 
impossible it would be to keep such 
an accumulation of junk in any clean 
and sanitary condition. 

“For purposes of convenience,” he 
continued, “I like to classify and 
catalog people. I do this with respect 
to their teaching ability and I have 
done a little thinking along this line 
with respect to their contribution to 
school sanitation. There are, first, 
the careless, indifferent, untidy ones 
whose rooms reflect their own per- 
sonalities. And many of the children 
in the rooms presided over by these 
teachers are careless, indifferent and 
untidy.” 

“Do you ever hire such teachers?” 
I asked. 

“Never knowingly, of course, and 
whenever possible I visit a teacher 
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either in her home or in her class- 
room before I offer her a position at 
Zenith. In the last ten years I have 
eliminated many otherwise promis- 
ing applicants for positions as a result 
of such home or school visits. 

“A second classification which I 
am endeavoring to eliminate is the 
fussy, nagging teacher who is always 
calling attention to the lack of per- 
sonal cleanliness on the part of her 
pupils. She examines the necks and 
ears of all the boys and sends many 
of them back to the washroom. She 
sends some home for clean handker- 
chiefs or clean shirts. She is as touchy 
as a top sergeant about shoe shines. 


Touchy as a Top Sergeant 


“However,” Al continued, “such a 
teacher performs one good public 
service. No escaping sewer gas ever 
escapes her; she never fails to notice 
any failure in the ventilating ma- 
chinery; she is a detective that never 
fails whatever needs de 
tecting.” 

“I should think,” I said, “that such 
a person could be a most useful mem- 
ber of your staff—a sort of super- 
housekeeper for the whole school 


to detect 


system.” 

“That's a good suggestion, coming 
from you so unexpectedly that way,” 
Al said, “and if I can ever afford to 
add such a person to my staff, I am 
inclined to think I shall do so, but 
with the understanding that such an 
official shall never be permitted to 
have direct personal contact with the 
children. 

“T have only two other main classi- 
fications, though I can think of many 
subheads. In any classified list of 
human beings one large bracket with 
many subheads should be reserved 
for the good, average, run-of-mine 
group—the people who do satisfac- 
tory, but not brilliant service, who 
work at their jobs faithfully and well, 
who are dependable, who do the 
work assigned them, accept super- 
vision cheerfully, but who rarely in- 
itiate policies and practices. These 
people are the real backbone of any 
organization of any size.” 

I asked him how this applied to 
the prosaic subject of sanitation. 

“The application is obvious,” he 
said. “The good, average classroom 
teacher keeps her room in good, aver- 
age order and obtains good, average 





service from the school custodian and 
cleaning women. She reports insan- 
itary conditions that need attention 
but does not go out of her way to 
find things to report. She cooperates 
with the janitor and obtains his 
friendly and valuable cooperation by 
maintaining friendly relations with 
him.” 

“Now, please tell me about your 
final classification.” 

“I have saved the best till the last,” 
Al replied. 

“I am not sure I could pick out 
one teacher and say she is my star 
performer, but I am thinking now 
of a fifth grade teacher in a certain 
school. She has an air of cleanliness, 
freshness and vitality about her that 
is contagious. She really looks like 
the soap and cosmetic advertisements 
in the magazines. And all of her 
children have come to look the same 
way, to the extent of their ability and 
natural limitations, of course. Some- 
how, all of her children come to 
school with their faces washed, hair 
combed, fingernails cleaned and shoes 
shined. And, miracle of miracles, 
they always have clean handker- 
chiefs. The health quotient of her 
room is the highest of any in her 
building; I think it is the highest in 
the school system. There is never 
any paper on her floor, never any 
dust in the chalk trays and the win- 
dows always are clean. None of her 
children ever seems disposed to carve 
his initials on the tops of the desks.” 


Here Is a Paragon 


“How does she do it?” I asked. 

“Strangely enough,” Al said, “I 
doubt that she does it. I mean to say 
she accomplishes results not by doing, 
but by being. She herself is instinc- 
tively clean and neat and she has the 
type of personality that unconsciously 
stimulates emulation. I suspect, of 
course, that she makes occasional sug- 
gestions to her pupils about cleanli- 
ness and sanitation, but from my 
observations of her technic I know 
she makes suggestions in connection 
with lessons in hygiene and never in 
such a way as to cause offense to any 
sensitive child.” 

“How old is this paragon,” I asked, 
“and is she married?” 

“Oh, she’s one of those ageless 
creatures,” Al replied, “and she isn’t 
married, but you are, so what?” 
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HILD labor, school attendance, 

transportation of pupils and the 
curriculum and textbooks have all 
been the subject of new legislation 
in one or more of the states whose 
lawmaking bodies adjourned early 
this year. 

West Virginia prohibited children 
under 18 years of age from being 
employed in mines, quarries or tun- 
nels, or in connection with stone- 
cutting or polishing, manufacture or 
transportation of explosives or highly 
inflammable substances, ore reduc- 
tion works, smelters, rolling mills, 
furnaces, foundries, forging shops, 
metal plate bending machines or 
power-driven metal planing ma- 
chines, bowling alleys, poolrooms or 
billiard rooms. The state commis- 
sioner of labor, the commissioner of 
health and the state superintendent 
of free schools are authorized to hold 
hearings and determine whether par- 


the statutory prohibition of the em- 
ployment of children in hazardous 
occupations. 


Extends School Census 


The same state also provided that 
the annual school census shall include 
all children aged 4 to 20, inclusive. 
Formerly the lower age limit was 6. 
The new law also stipulates that each 
year of age shall be listed separately, 
and that there shall be an enumera- 
tion on a separate form of all physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped 
children and illiterate persons, within 
such age limits and according to such 
types as the state superintendent of 
shall prescribe. The 
enumeration must be taken not later 
than October 1, which is an appro- 
priate time for the school attendance 
departments to have fresh data at 
hand. Minnesota extended the age 
limits for the annual school census to 
embrace all persons under 21 years 
of age. 

A revamped compulsory attend- 
ance law in West Virginia fixes the 


free schools 
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Beginning a series of 
three articles reporting 
and evaluating this 
year’s legislation affect- 
ing the schools, the first 
news presentation on 
this subject to the field 





age limits at not less than 7 or more 
than 16; work permits may be 
granted by the county superintend- 
ents only to children who have com- 
pleted the eighth grade. Formerly 
work permits could be given to 14 
year olds who had completed the 
sixth grade. 

The new West Virginia act also re- 
quires each county board of educa- 
tion to appoint and to fix the salary 
of a county director of school at- 
tendance by Aug. 1, 1939 and pro- 
vides for coordination between public 
school and public assistance authori- 
ties in cases of destitution. Two miles 
is the maximum distance children 
may be required to walk to a school 
or to a free bus, and boards of educa- 
tion are authorized to construct foot- 


bridges where needed, with the 
written consent of the landowners 
involved. 


South Dakota amended the code 
provision that a child must be 6 
years old before September 1 of the 
year he enters the first grade to 
authorize local boards of education 
at their discretion to admit children 
who will reach the age of 6 by Janu- 
ary 1 of the same school year. Ad- 
mission to kindergartens at earlier 
ages is not affected by this act. 

In South Dakota school districts 
which comprise an area of 12 town- 
ships or more were authorized to use 
school funds to build and operate 
dormitories for high school pupils 
when approved by the voters of the 
district. Formerly, school money 






could not be used in connection with 
the dormitories except for the pay- 
ment of the salary of the dean. An- 
other new act permits tuition fees 
received from nonresident pupils to 
be used as a part of the income for 
dormitory purposes, but they are ex- 
pendable for rentals, heating or 
lighting only. A third act makes it 
a misdemeanor to offer rebates on 
tuition, free transportation or any 
other thing of value to induce non- 
resident pupils to attend a_ school. 
This act is deplored by some who 
think it unnecessary and out of har- 
mony with the aim of making high 
schools accessible to all eligible 
pupils. 

Indiana provided that the tuition 
of pupils attending schools in dis- 
tricts other than those of their resi- 
dence shall be computed and paid 
on the basis of the average monthly 
enrollment of the school attended, 
rather than on average daily attend- 
ance, as formerly. This is more 
equitable and satisfactory to the 
school in cases in which a nonres!- 
dent pupil is absent during a portion 
of the year. 


Options for Consolidation 


North Dakota again revamped the 
statute relating to consolidation of 
schools and transportation of pupils. 
As it now stands, any local school 
board may call an election on the 
question and must do so upon peti- 
tion of one third of the voters. If the 
proposal is carried, the board has 
three options regarding pupils living 
more than 2 miles from the school: 
(1) it may furnish vehicular trans- 
portation, or (2) it may furnish the 
equivalent in lodging and tuition at 
some other school, or (3) it may pay 
the families for private transporta- 
tion according to a schedule gradu- 
ated by quarters of a mile and 
ranging from 5 cents per family per 
day to 50 cents per day for those 6 
miles away and an additional 5 cents 
for each quarter mile in excess of 6 
miles. This schedule is a downward 
revision of a similar one set up in the 


forme: act of 1937, which allowed $1 
per day at 7 miles. This state also 
passed a new act to permit school 
districts that discontinue high school 
work for reasons of economy to pro- 
vide transportation for resident eligi- 
ble pupils to such other high schools 
as the local board may direct. 
Oregon that, when a 
school district furnishes transporta- 
pupils attending — public 
schools, children of the district at- 
tending private or parochial schools 
entitled to the same trans- 


d irect ed 


tion to 


shall be 
portation if the school they attend is 
along or near the regular bus routes. 

West Virginia prohibited any per- 
son under the age of 21 from oper- 
ating a school bus, and required that 
all school bus drivers obtain a special 
chauffeur’s license to be issued under 
regulations prescribed by the state 
director of public safety. No person 
is eligible unless he has had one year 
of experience as an operator or chauf- 
feur. Employes of the state road 
commission and of the state depart- 
ment of public safety are empowered 
to inspect all vehicles on the roads 
and to require drivers to stop for 
repairs or adjustments. Violators may 
be fined from $10 to $50. 


School Bus Specifications 


Tennessee ordered the state com- 
missioner of education and the state 
board of education to set up specifi- 
cations for all-steel bodies for school 
buses and made it mandatory that 
all vehicles used to transport more 
than 15 pupils, except in counties 
manufacturing their own school 
buses, shall be of all-steel construc- 
tion after July 1, 1943. The act also 
specifies that all bus drivers shall be 
given a mental and physical exami- 
nation to determine their fitness. 
Oregon empowered the state public 
utilities commissioner to adopt and 
enforce regulations relating to safety 
of operation, equipment, qualifica- 
tions of drivers, accident reports and 
intervals of inspection for school 
buses, but stipulated that he shall 
make no rules regarding type of body 
frame construction. Utah authorized 
the state public service commission 
to make regulations regarding school 
bus operation at railroad crossings. 
Another act effected a reduction in 
the license fees for privately owned 
school buses by fixing a flat rate of 
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$25 a year, replacing a graduated 
schedule under which the amount of 
the fee was formerly determined by 
the size of the bus. Idaho stipulated 
that contracts for school transporta- 
tion shall be for a period not to ex- 
ceed three years. 

Oregon empowered school boards 
to purchase insurance for public lia- 
bility and property damage covering 
school buses. West Virginia, having 
permitted county boards of education 
to insure against the negligence of 
drivers of school buses by an act of 
1935, extended that authority to cover 
drivers of trucks or other vehicles 
operated by the board. 


Conservation Instruction 


All public high schools in Ar- 
kansas must give, beginning this 
autumn, instruction in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, including 
the study of fish and game, soil fer- 
tility and erosion, forests and min- 
erals; this course must be compulsory 
for all pupils. Instruction in the same 
subject must also be offered in all the 
state institutions of higher education 
and is compulsory for all students 


who are preparing to be teachers. 


Nature study is also to be a funda- 
mental requirement for promotion in 
at least two grades of the public ele- 
mentary schools. The state commis- 
sioner of education is directed to 
prepare or designate a textbook on 
conservation for use in high schools, 
and officers in other state depart- 
ments concerned with conservation 
are directed to cooperate with him in 
providing and arranging suitable ma- 
terials. 

Utah passed two acts directing the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction to prepare courses of study 
and other materials for use in stress- 
ing character education and_ the 
effects of alcohol and tobacco. No 
appropriation was made for this pur- 
pose, but it is reliably reported that 
the new courses of study will be 
ready for distribution by Sept. 1, 1939. 

School corporations in Indiana that 
are now supplying free elementary 
school textbooks were authorized by 
a new act to furnish free high school 
textbooks upon petition of 20 per cent 
of the voters. Tennessee appropriated 
$325,000 annually for free textbooks 
in the first three grades of all public 
schools and entrusted the administra- 





tion of the act to the governor, the 
commissioner of education and the 
president of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. Another new stat- 


ute abolished the state textbook 
commission and created a new state 
textbook authority composed of the 
governor, the commissioner of edu- 
cation and a third member to be ap- 
pointed by the governor for a term 
of five years. This authority will 
adopt texts for elementary and high 
schools. Its contracts with publishers 
cannot be for a period longer than 
five years. 

West Virginia made it mandatory 
for county boards of education to 
provide free textbooks (state adopted) 
for public school pupils whose par- 
ents, in the judgment of the board, 
are unable to furnish them. The 
boards are also permitted at their 
discretion to furnish the same service 
to pupils in any private school, upon 
application of the proper authorities 
of such school. State money is to be 
distributed to the counties for this 
purpose, the amount being deter- 
mined by multiplying the number of 
weighted pupils by four tenths of a 
dollar. The administration of the 
plan is in the hands of the new state 
board of school finance, composed of 
the state superintendent of free 
schools, the state tax commissioner 
and the state budget director. 


Adoption of Textbooks 


Utah ordered that one fourth of 
the state adopted textbooks shall be 
chosen annually for a period of four 
years, instead of one third biennially 
for a period of six years, as formerly. 
Another act directs that the state 
course of study committee shall meet 
before rather than after textbooks are 
adopted. Oregon amended the laws 
relating to the state textbook com- 
mission to make county superintend- 
ents of schools eligible thereto and to 
authorize the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction to call special meetings 
thereof. He is also empowered to 
make regulations to postpone the 
introduction of new textbooks dur- 
ing a reasonable period of transition 
from the use of one course of study 
to the use of another; the law permits 
local school boards, under certain 
restrictions, to adopt textbooks other 
than those designated by the state 
textbook commission. 
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Group Work on Curriculums 


RELATIVELY few _ individ- 

uals can map a_ course of 
study, although it is desirable that 
many minds should participate in the 
development of dynamic curriculum 
policies. 

Until recently the curriculum was 
conceived as a body of organized sub- 
ject matters and skills that were to 
be acquired by pupils in accordance 
with predetermined standards of 
achievement. In this form the cur- 
riculum was known as a course of 
study. In the preparation of these 
course-of-study documents experts 
played a conspicuous part. It was 
assumed that they knew best what 
knowledge was of most worth and 
how it could be most effectively or- 
ganized for acquisition by the pupils. 

The foregoing procedure was rela- 
tively effective as long as the cur- 
riculum was conceived narrowly as a 
course of study. It required little 
imagination or understanding on the 
part of teachers to follow instructions. 
The course of study told them what 
to teach, when to teach it and what 
results they should expect. 


A New Theory Emerges 


All this might have been well had 
it not been for the emergence of a 
different interpretation of what con- 
stitutes a curriculum. This newer in- 
terpretation emphasizes experience 
rather than subject matter as the unit 
element of the learning process. It 
insists that the curriculum shall be 
interpreted to include all of the 
planned experiences of persons that 
bring about significant changes in be- 
havior. From this point of view it 
becomes impossible to predict com- 
pletely in advance just what pupils 
shall learn and when they shall learn 
it, because the curriculum is deter- 
mined by a continuous process of 
evaluating those changes that have 
been achieved. 

The function of education becomes 
something more than transmission of 
the social heritage and preparation for 
life. It stresses rather the guidance 
of present experience to the end that 
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persons shall live richly and fully 
here and now, recognizing that the 
best preparation for any phase or 
period of life is to have richly and 
fully experienced the period that pre- 
cedes it. The total environment 
within which persons live is recog- 
nized as the source of all significant 
learning experiences and many in- 
dividuals, both within and without 
the school, become directly or in- 
directly concerned with guidance of 
the learning process. 

When the curriculum is so inter- 
preted, curriculum building is more 
appropriately defined as a continuous 
process of group thinking and plan- 
ning in which pupils, teachers, com- 
munity adults and specialists par- 
ticipate. 


Seek Continuous Improvement 


Organization for continuous cur- 
riculum thinking and planning is a 
problem that will require much study 
and varied experimentation. There is 
little experience to guide professional 
agents. The preparation of a course 
of study is usually a periodic, high- 
pressure activity. The experts move 
in, organize the staff and launch the 
revision program. When the docu- 
ment is finally published everyone 
heaves a sigh of relief and hopes that 
no one will suggest another revision 
for at least five years. When curric- 
ulum building is defined as group 
thinking, organization will seek to 
provide for the continuous improve- 
ment of educational policies rather 
than periodic revision. It will em- 
phasize the participation of many 
persons rather than a few. It will 
stress flexibility and responsiveness to 
changing needs and conditions. 

Naturally, it is impossible to pre- 
scribe any one pattern of organization. 
The plan used in the schools at Glen- 
coe, Ill., is included here simply to 
suggest one possible approach to the 
problem. The broad purposes of this 
plan are to provide for: (1) the active 
participation of all agents on a thor- 





oughly democratic basis; (2) the 
means whereby the creative contribu- 
tions of all individuals may be most 
effectively capitalized; (3) the con- 
tinuous improvement of instructional 
policies as opposed to spasmodic and 
periodic campaigns of reform. 

The plan provides three basic com- 
mittees: teacher affairs, curriculum 
activities and community relations. 
Members of the staff decide each year 
upon which one of these three com- 
mittees they wish to serve. Each com- 
mittee selects its own chairman. The 
chairmen of the three basic commit- 
tees, together with the superintendent 
of schools, constitute a fourth com- 
mittee known as the coordinating 
committee. 

The functions of the coordinating 
committee are: (1) to review con- 
tinuously the activities of the basic 
committees in accordance with the 
accepted philosophy of the school 
system; (2) to facilitate consideration 
of committee recommendations by 
the entire professional organization 
before such recommendations are 
translated into policies; (3) to facili- 
tate the continuous growth of all pro- 
fessional agents with reference to the 
demands made upon public education 
by a rapidly changing social order. 


Various Committee Functions 


The functions of the teacher affairs 
committee are: (1) to promote 
friendly relationships among profes- 
sional agents; (2) to facilitate the 
growth of a professional spirit among 
all agents; (3) to promote group wel- 
fare by continuous study of profes- 
sional organizations, salary schedule 
policies, retirement legislation and 
tenure. 

The functions of the community 
relations committee are: (1) system- 
atically to provide the community 
with information concerning the pub- 
lic schools; (2) to represent the pro- 
fessional organization in the Glencoe 
Community Council; (3) to cooper- 
ate with the resources committee of 
the Glencoe Community Council to 
the end that the entire community 
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becomes increasingly a more effective 
source of educative experiences. 

The functions of the curriculum 
activities committee are: (1) to de- 
termine the areas of curriculum ac- 
tivity most in need of study or revi- 
sion; (2) to form subcommittees to 
carry on the investigation, experi- 
mentation and research indicated in 
each of these areas; (3) to prepare, 
as a result of their efforts, outlines 
or bulletins that will be helpful and 
suggestive for teachers and pupils 
when organized in the form of cur- 
riculum guides; (4) to organize cur- 
riculum materials in such a way that 
a maximum of integration among the 
several areas of experience may be 
achieved; (5) to develop technics of 
appraisal and evaluation whereby the 
larger values of the curriculum may 
be formulated in terms of growth in 
individual personality and __ social 
sensitivity. 

Many phases of curriculum build- 
ing activity require the contributions 
of specialists. This need is provided 
in the Glencoe plan by an auxiliary 
agency known as the service council. 
Specialists in art, crafts, music, health, 
physical education, mental hygiene, 
psychology and general curriculum 
comprise the membership of this 
council. The major function of the 
council is to furnish technical service 
to all committees in the continuous 
improvement of educational policies. 


Cites Shaker Heights Plan 


An interesting illustration of coop- 
erative curriculum planning which 
involves pupils, teachers and commu- 
nity adults is being conducted in the 
schools of Shaker Heights, Ohio. A 
committee consisting of the superin- 
tendent of schools, a principal, a 
teacher, a high school senior and three 
citizens met frequently to discuss the 
educational needs of a democratic so- 
ciety. The group, after much delib- 
eration, agreed upon ten statements: 

1. The school should help pupils 
understand how the democratic proc- 
ess has developed. 

2. The school should help develop 
in pupils a belief in the principles of 
American democracy. 

3. The school should help develop 
in pupils a sense of responsibility for 
preserving our democracy. 

4. The school should help develop 
in pupils a sense of responsibility for 
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improving the operation of the demo- 
cratic process. 

5. The school should help develop 
in pupils a sense of responsibility for 
maintaining free speech, free publica- 
tion and free assembly. 

6. The school should help pupils 
become aware of the essential inter- 
dependence of nations in the modern 
world. 

7. The school should help pupils 
understand why other forms of eco- 
nomic, political and social organiza- 
tions have developed in other coun- 
tries. 

8. The school should help develop 
in pupils a sense of loyalty to the dem- 
ocratic ideal based on understanding 
of the alternatives to the democratic 
process. 

9. The community should employ 
teachers who are competent both in 
social understanding and in teaching 
ability. 

10. The community should wel- 
come and protect intellectual honesty 
on the part of teachers and pupils. 


Patrons Approve Policy 


These ten statements were incorp> 
rated in a questionnaire which was 
sent to all senior high school pupils, 
their parents and all teachers and 
principals. These persons were asked 
to indicate their opinions of the sev- 
eral statements by checking one of 
the following responses: I agree; I am 
undecided; I disagree. More than 95 
per cent of the 990 pupils returned 
the questionnaire; 47.8 per cent were 
returned by parents, and 84.1 per 
cent, by teachers. 

At the same time another study was 
being made in an attempt to obtain 
from pupils, teachers and community 
adults some opinions as to the educa- 
tional needs of Shaker Heights chil- 
dren. This study resulted in a list of 
20 items: 

1. Understand the human body and 
its care. 

2. Possess a fair understanding of 
the importance and functions of sex. 

3. Be able to render first aid in case 
of emergency. 

4. Have an understanding of civic 
attitudes and responsibility of the in- 
dividual. 

5. Appreciate the traffic rules and 
regulations so that one may be a cour- 
teous pedestrian and driver. 

6. Learn to study efficiently and 





independently and to think individu- 
ally. 

7. Have a clear knowledge of the 
various occupations and their oppor- 
tunities in order to make a wise se- 
lection. 

8. Acquire standards for criticizing 
plays, films and radio broadcasts. 

9. Build up an intelligent appreci- 
ation for the fine arts. 

10. Participate in some enjoyable 
sport or hobby that will be of use in 
later life. 

11. Appreciate the value of money 
and be able to budget an income to 
meet current living standards. 

12. Develop mental and moral 
qualities that will encourage leader- 
ship and cooperation. 

13. Assume a share of responsibil- 
ity in one’s home. 

14. Be able to manage a household 
acceptably. 

15. Budget time so that each day is 
well planned. 

16. Know how to dress simply and 
attractively. 

17. Be sure to behave at all times 
in a distinctly courteous manner. 

18. Acquire characteristics for get- 
ting along with other people. 

19. Be able to express oneself flu- 
ently, vividly and accurately. 

20. Acquire some basic religious 
belief. 

On the basis of the results of these 
two studies conferences are now be 
ing carried on at Shaker Heights in 
which pupils, teachers, administrators 
and adults participate. 


Similar Experiment at Winnetka 


A similar experiment in coopera 
tive curriculum planning has just 
been initiated in the Skokie Junior 
High School at Winnetka, Ill. Teach- 
ers and pupils were asked to list what 
useful habits and abilities for living 
with other people they should expect 
as a result of their experiences in the 
junior high school. The request re- 
sulted in a list of 77 items. 

Pupils enrolled in the social living 
classes at the seventh and eighth grade 
levels in the Glencoe schools recently 
cooperated with a committee of the 
Glencoe Community Council in mak- 
ing a survey of personal resources. An 
interview record was prepared de- 
signed to discover the vocational and 
avocational interests and activities of 
the citizens of the community. 
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Help the Marginal Pupil! 


L. C. HALBERSTADT 


Director of Business and Research 
Public Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 


ne pte JOLS exist to help the pupil 
realize and to express his capaci- 
ties. Today curriculums with defi- 
nite aims are traversed so that a 
pupil may attain such values. Many 
pupils fail to achieve a complete self- 
realization because of equipment in- 
adequate to master such curriculums. 
Others obtain such slight achieve- 
ment that one may question the 
value of making them pursue the 
subject matter. Such is the marginal 
pupil. Perhaps certain types of cur- 
riculums may be considered marginal 
curriculums. A marginal pupil on a 
marginal curriculum can be expected 
to produce marginal results. 
Naturally, the question arises as to 
how far society can go in paying for 
these marginal educational results. 
The answer lies in the demand. 
The marginal 
from one section of the country to 
another where he is not yet known 
as a failure and where he may obtain 
credit for further operations. In our 
schools the same process is taking 
place. Many pupils are being elimi- 
nated; others are trying other cur- 


farmer migrates 


riculums with the hope of “getting 
by.” If one can find objective evi- 
dence of increased secondary enroll- 
ment, facts of elimination and chang- 
ing of programs, some light may be 
thrown on the foregoing question. 

Statistics published by the U. S. 
Office of Education concerning sec- 
ondary school enrollments are as fol- 
lows: 1889-90—297,894; 1899-1900 
630,048; 1909-10—1,032,461; 1919-20 
2.041.308: 1929-30—4,399.422: 1935-36 

5,974,537. 

More than 60 per cent of our 
school population of high school age 
is enrolled in the high school. This 
rapid popularization of public sec- 
ondary education is the educational 
phenomenon of this generation. The 
demand has shifted in favor of edu- 
cating more and more pupils. 

There is still much elimination 
centered at certain school years or 
grades. The greatest decrease takes 
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Creative minds 
find an outlet in 
useful school proj- 
ects, such as a 
study of a Mexi- 
can market by the 
pupils of Fair- 
banks School, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


place between the eighth and ninth 
grades. The first and second high 
school years have a large amount, but 
after that it falls off rapidly. There 
are many factors of elimination, such 
as intelligence, age, sex, economic 
status, cultural traditions and failure 
in school. They operate 
singly. Less than 40 per cent are in 
high school for the twelfth grade. 
The ratio of the number of gradu- 
ates to the number of withdrawals 
in Terre Haute, Ind., a city of about 
65,000 population, is about 2 to 3. 
Hence, the percentage of elimination 
has been high. 


seldom 


The extent of changing courses 
indicates the extent of constant ad- 
justment to avoid failure. An unpub- 
lished study made in a _ technical 
high school having two and three 
year vocational courses as well as 
academic high school work shows 
about one fourth of the school pop- 
ulation changing programs. The 
greatest trend is from vocational 
courses to high school courses. The 
study reveals much changing from 
one subject to another, especially 





from one shop to another. About 
50 per cent of the changes are within 
a division. This fact seems to indi- 
cate that perhaps 10 per cent or more 
of the school’s pupils, who come 
from all parts of the city, are 
“trying to find something that they 


can ‘get by’ in.” The study was 
made of one semester’s work. Later 
studies indicate the same trend. 

The foregoing evidence empha- 
sizes the point that there are 15 per 
cent or more marginal pupils in our 
schools who will take our marginal 
courses and will become our mar- 
ginal citizens. 

The cost of educating the mar- 
ginal pupil is the greatest per pupil 
cost. This should be true if the 
schools were properly organized to 
provide for individual differences. 
More must be spent on special equip- 
ment, better teachers and better cur- 
riculums. Also, the adjustment of 
pupils to courses and eliminations 
add to the cost. More and more 
marginal pupils are demanding a 
better education. To meet this in- 
creasing demand the supply of equip- 
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ment, teachers and curriculums must 
be increased. It is to be noted that 
our marginal cost will increase the 
per capita cost of running our 
schools. 

How far can society go in training 
its marginal pupil? As educational 
consumers we must pay an increas- 
ing cost if this marginal pupil is 
educated by better or more intensive 
methods or by more extensive meth- 
ods; that is, by mass education. The 
service to society of this marginal 
pupil determines whether or not it 
pays to educate him to some set 
standard. He may be “weeded out” 
of school but still he is with us. He 
is ever our problem. 

Many marginal pupils are of a 
personality type that has arisen as 
the result of conflicts of cultures, 
inner conflicts, tensions and new con- 
ditions of living and of thinking that 
compel them to assume new relation- 
ships. 

Human beings are subject from 
birth to feel the impress of the stand- 
ards, activities and objects that make 
up living. Life is a continual adjust- 
ment. Stability in the group means 
proper adjustment and harmony. If 
there is a lack of stability there is a 





chronic restlessness, which deflects 
normal action into avenues of escape. 
Social maladjustment in an individ- 
ual is a sign of a marginal per- 
sonality. 

Every attempt should be made to 
understand this personality type and 
to obtain proper adjustment and har- 
mony for such pupils. During the 
ten years or so that pupils remain in 
school, many are undergoing a trans- 
formation in the social, mental and 
emotional aspects of personality, each 
reacting upon the other. For them a 
new world is being born; new codes 
of thoughts and feelings are coming 
into being. 

Boys and girls come into the 
schools from all kinds of homes, 
living conditions and cultures. They 
mingle with other pupils of different 
experiences. This brings on a con- 
flict of cultures that may be a turning 
point in their lives. It is a period 
in their lives when personality traits 
appear plainly. The experience of 
entering a school or a new school is 
a social shock. Many things in their 
lives that they had taken for granted 
suddenly become problematic. They 
hardly know how to act. Many solve 
their problems of adjustments 


Practical efforts 
to aid the mar- 
ginal pupil in solv- 
ing his problem 
and leading him 
to adjust to the 
situation in which 
he finds himself 
should be given 
more attention in 
our schools. Left: 
Pupil at work in 
art class of Gar- 
field High School. 


When boys and girls identify 
themselves with an important 
movement or task that enlists their 
energies and interests, many difh- 
culties in adjustments are thereby 
solved. Right, above and below: 
Pupils of McLean Junior High 
School, Terre Haute, Ind., en- 
gaged in extracurricular activities. 
Far right, above and below: Sev- 
enth grade guidance classes have 
some character charts on display. 


quickly. Others become marginal 
cases of personality. 

Double or dual consciousness may 
be a result. Pupils think of them- 
selves as they may appear to others. 
Mental clash and _self-consciousness 
develop. They are torn between two 
courses of action and may be unable 
to make a decision as to which they 
should take. School may become a 
cursed place. Truancy develops. The 
show, the street, the gang or some 
other place of refuge becomes a place 
of escape. This clash of cultures may 
lead to an inferiority complex. The 
boy or girl who cannot excel at 
school because he is different wants 
to be superior and to succeed. A 
group situation must be created so 
that each boy or girl can succeed in 
something. The teacher has a call 
here to prevent an antisocial being 
from developing. 

Another type of the marginal per- 
sonality comes from hypersensitive- 
ness. Such a child has looked at 
himself too much through the eyes 
of others. He develops tendencies 
to discover malice and discrimination 
on the part of the teacher and fellow 
pupils over various situations. Such 
a pupil provokes antagonism and 
prejudice. He gets responses that he 
does not like and a vicious circle 
has been created. The escape may be 
to withdraw or to be a truant. His 
defense mechanism may be working 
and his blame will be put upon the 
“teacher’s pet” or upon a teacher that 
he thinks is not fair in grading. 

Daydreaming is another method 
of escape. The daydreamer wants to 
sit around and dream of the time 
when he will be so powerful that he 
can influence the affairs that are 
troubling his soul, so great that he 
can lead and make those who oppose 
him ashamed for their persecution 
of him. Such spiritual distress is 
common in secondary schools. It is 
a symptom of instability, an emo- 
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tional morass, a desperate attempt to 
save oneself. 

The schools are developing guid- 
ance programs to help teachers recon- 
dition such marginal pupils. It is 
costly, but not as costly as delin- 
quency, crime and human 
We need to invest more dollars in 
human conservation and in a mobil- 
ization of all educational agencies 
and resources in order to bring about 
a positive constructive approach. 

The use that society can make of 
such marginal results, then, deter- 
mines how far society should be 
willing to pay to get such results. 
What are some standards of mar- 
ginal citizenship that we in America 
should insist upon? 

The Christian religion has dis- 
cerned the fundamental similarity of 
human needs. Democracy wishes to 
give all persons a chance. Meager 
educational opportunities force igno- 
rance upon boys and girls of poor 
communities. Opportunity should 
not depend altogether on the family 
income. Better teachers, vocational 
education, music and art should be 
for all. 

Medical science enables us to keep 
weaklings, defectives and morons 


waste. 
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alive. In the past the struggle for 
existence took care of them. Our 
present social arrangement does not 
prevent the birth of such. Can gen- 
eral education help? 

In our industrial order old systems 
passing away. Fundamental 
changes are taking place now. Many 
experiments are being tried. These 
mean conflict. Do we need an en- 
lightened public that can see both 
sides of such conflicts and can dis- 
cover which promises the greater 
welfare to all of the people? 

Enlightened public opinion should 
succeed in bringing about desirable 
changes without violence. Is it true 
that our greatest undeveloped indus- 
trial resource is the technic that the 
masses may acquire so that co- 
operative plans may be born and 
executed ? 

In government we face such im- 
portant problems as making our gov- 
ernment more flexible and more efh- 
cient. Can marginal citizens discern 
greatness and select leaders? 

Can they select and use experts in 
government? Many think that the 
success of a democracy is popular 
education, the proper education of 
our marginal citizens even more gen- 
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erously and liberally than in the past. 
Should we prepare the marginal 


pupil for life’s work? Should we 
also prepare him to defend himself 
against it? The treadmill of task is 
harassing. Merciless routine is a 
curse. 

There is much discontent, unhap- 
piness and despair today. The Ro- 
mans tried to escape them by bloody 
spectacles. Are we educating for 
leisure time? Do we learn how to 
increase the real joys of life? 

The foregoing questions are only 
a few. Against these challenges we 
must make a defense. Sound educa- 
tion is one safeguard. Enlightened 
leadership and followership are prod- 
ucts of sound education. The school 
must have courage to pass on the 
best knowledge of the age on politi- 
cal, social and economic matters so 
that all can understand: explanations, 
perhaps, for the bright; short memor- 
izable forms for the others. Better 
teachers, better schools for all, better 
care of marginal pupils, academic 
freedom so that truth can be ac- 
quired, these are precious resources 
of a democratic government. Let not 
sinister interest and selfish propa- 
ganda throttle them. 


Chalk Bust 


VACATION SONG 


Some folks may hie where the eagles fly 
Or travel the ocean’s foam, 

While some enthrall at the Dude Ranch call 
And others vacation at home. 


But heigh, heigh, ho, and away I'll go 
Where the Six Weeks’ Wonders rule, 

I will pack my trunk with scholarly junk, 
For I’m off to the summer school. 


Though the lectures drear may be far trom 
clear 

And wisdom’s fountain dry, 

| shall not rest in the summer quest, 

Others make it—and why not I+ 


Some hearts may thump as the muskies jump 
At the cast on the Lake o’Bays, 

But nearer by, with watchful eye, 

I'll fish for some “B's” and “A’s.” 


Go, take your pride in a tourists’ guide 
As you visit the world and his wite; 
With a duller book and a shady nook, 
I'll sample the scholar’s life. 


Let him who will find the supreme thrill 
As he skis on the Alpine snow. 

But | must away for the wily “A” 
Something tells me | gotta 


( OMES July. Commencement being 
over, the Schoolmaster announces to 


his Lady that this is the year when the 


y 
Bo- 


executive family will go on a vacation. 
(“Whether school keeps or not,” says he 
with that professional decision that comes 
from long years in dealing with the public, 
“we shall vacate!”) The enthusiasm evi- 
denced by the family is slightly tempered 
with skepticism on the part of the Lady. 
July 4. Vacation is delayed. There is a 
pother that has arisen concerning a speaker 
for the patriotic exercises of the Veterans of 
Tumult and Trouble. Senator Snorter, the 
speaker-select, telegraphs that he has been 
called on a senatorial junket and will be 
unable to wave the flag professionally. The 
Schoolmaster (fifth choice of the committee 


after much wrangling) is voted the speaker- 


ship. Because of certain entanglements that 





have arisen between the Patriots and him- 
self, he accepts with alacrity, hoping to heal 
the breach. 

July 10. Vacation is put off. The annual 
school election approaches apace. The 
Schoolmaster is uncomfortable, debating the 
question: to flee or not to flee. He dare not 
leave town nor dare he stay. He studies 
the latest authorities of school administra- 
tion on “How to Mend Fences,” but finds 
little help, comfort or information therein. 

July 15. Vacation is postponed. The battle 
of the budget brews. The Schoolmaster 
must assume omnipotence concerning the 
new kinds of chalk, adoptions of textbooks 
and repairs to the sanitary system. 

July 20. Vacation is deferred. The jani- 
tors leave on their annual hegira and the 
Schoolmaster takes over their work. Strikes 
develop in the building program. 

July 25. The Master meets a taxpayer. 
“Ha, ha, what a life you have!” says the 
taxpayer. “Nothing to do from June until 
September but one long vacation.” The 
Master meditates murder but instead mut- 
ters sourly, “What vacation?” The tax- 
payer departs, confiding to friends, “Old 
Sourpuss is slipping. Is there no gratitude 
in the man? We support him in luxurious 
idleness all summer and is this our reward?” 

July 26. The educational merry-go-round 
continues in full swing. Five more candi- 
dates for the board announce economy pro- 
grams and a reversion to the three R’s. 
Teachers resign, are hired and resign. At 
long last the Master borrows a credit card 
for gasoline and the family departs amid 
sighs of relief from the neighbors. 

August 1. The Master looks at the stars. 
He listens to the whisper of the wind and 
the flutter of the night birds as they go to 
prey. And he says to the Lady: “Beloved, 
after all, what 2 wonderful life is ours! 
We bring light into dark places. We lead 
and we guide! Little lives are better because 
of our work. For without teachers the 
world would sink back into ignorance and 


despair.” 
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Portfolio of AUDITORIUMS 
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Above: Auditorium, Welling- 
ton C. Mepham High School, 
Bellmore, N. Y. Left: The 
electric control board on a 
school stage. Right: A Clare 
Tree Major player in "The 
King of the Golden River." 
Below: Exterior view of audi- 
torium wing of the hand- 
some new Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kan. 





E ARE obviously in the 
midst of a renaissance of the- 
ater building at both universities and 
colleges. The new theater at Stan- 
ford University, which opened two 
seasons ago, and the new Wisconsin 
Memorial Union Theater at Madi- 
son, to open shortly, both financed 
to a large extent by student contri- 
butions, are two important examples 
of university theaters that are thor- 
oughly modern in both scheme and 
equipment. Amherst, Williams, In- 
diana, Hunter and William and 
Mary are other colleges with new 
or proposed laboratory theaters. 
Not only has contemporary drama, 
including the production of plays, 
become an acknowledged part of the 
university curriculum today, as well 
as part of its extracurricular activi- 
ties, but the same holds true of the 
secondary and even of the elemen- 
tary schools. The educational impor- 
tance of play giving psychologically, 
in connection with voice training 
and in connection with body training 
through the related arts of the dance 
is felt to be a valuable part of the 
education of younger children. So it 
happens that the theater is beginning 
to show itself from the primary 
grades to the university and gives 
every sign of becoming a permanent 
feature of modern education in this 
country. 


To Prevent Technical Errors 


Such being the case, the technical 
planning of both school and univer- 
sity stages is a matter of the utmost 
importance. If theater activities are 
to develop, they have to be housed 
in a way that will enable them to 
grow without being hamstrung with- 
in a few years by technical mistakes 
and by needless physical limitations. 

The prevailing tendency, unfortu- 
nately, is to enlarge the auditorium 
to a maximum capacity, often of 
1500, 2000 or even more seats, to 
cramp the space given to the stage 
and to neglect, more or less, the 
equipment of the stage, particularly 
as far as lighting is concerned. 

The average New York theater 
holds about 1000 seats. Large thea- 
ters in which musical comedies are 
given rarely run above 1200 or 1500, 
and in any theaters larger than that 
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Modern School 


LEE SIMONSON 


the problem of projecting a perform- 
ance becomes an extremely difficult 
one even for experienced actors. In 
order to get the entire school or col- 
lege into one or two events a year, 
such as graduation exercises or con- 
vocation, the auditorium is enlarged 
to a point at which it is a positive 
handicap at other times. 

The first change in policy to be 
adopted should be to split the occa- 
sional graduation exercises or similar 
ceremonies and to reduce the 
auditorium, and _ incidentally the 
building cube, to a size at which it 
can be efficiently used on all other 
occasions. At the same time, a divid- 
ing curtain, which has now become 
standard in university — theaters, 
should be provided so that the audi- 
torium can be conveniently and 
quickly subdivided for smaller audi- 
ences and more intimate productions. 


Offstage Space Necessary 


The funds saved on reducing the 
size of ‘the auditorium can then be 
expended upon the stage. The tend- 
ency is to cramp this entirely too 
much, both in depth and width. The 
important dimension is the offstage 
space to the right and left of the 
proscenium, which is the effective 
working area of the stage. 

Human beings do not become any 
smaller in little theaters and high 
school pupils are pretty nearly full 
scale. Chairs, pianos, dining room 
tables, sideboards and all the other 
props that may be required in real- 
istic presentations bulk just as large 
in a little theater as they do else- 
where. In fact, as a series of one act 
plays rather than the three act play 
is the rule in a high school theater 
there may often be a greater accumu- 
lation of furniture and properties on 
its stage than would be the case on 
many a professional stage. Also, 
since pageants and plays with cho- 
ruses are frequently given in schools, 
there is the additional problem of 
providing offstage space for extras. 


The tendency in building a large 
auditorium to keep it shallow and 
to stretch the proscenium to 60 feet, 
or on occasion to even 100 feet or 
more, is an extremely bad one. A 
proscenium of 30 or 32 feet is the 
right sized frame for the average pro- 
duction. The so-called legitimate 
productions in the professional thea- 
ter rarely use a proscenium opening 
of more than 34 feet. Musical come- 
dies, in which choruses have to be 
strung out for routine, rarely use 
more than 40 feet. If the proscenium 
is extended much beyond 35 feet 
(32 feet is the best average dimen- 
sion), the proportions of the stage 
become almost impossible for the 
production of the average play and, 
because of this enormous stretch, 
good designing of any sort is badly 
handicapped. If, on the other hand, 
an enormous gaping proscenium, 
which is often used only for one or 
two mass convocations or exercises 
during the year, is cut down by cur- 
tains, the sight lines are spoiled from 
a large proportion of the seats. 

The safe rule is to make the off- 
stage space right and left of the 
proscenium at least half the width 
of the proscenium itself, so that 
when the proscenium is 32 feet the 
total width of the stage from wall 
to wall is 64 or 65 feet; every foot 
that can be added to this will in- 
crease the efficiency of the stage. A 
depth of 25 feet to the rear wall is 
the minimum; when this can be 
enlarged to 30 or 35 feet the effi- 
ciency of the stage is proportionately 
increased. 


Stage Height Is Problem 


Stage height is another serious 
problem. The conventional method 
of shifting scenery with counter- 
weights, so that the scene shifts can 
be expeditiously handled even by 
adolescents, requires a considerable 
height, a minimum of 55 feet to the 
gridiron and preferably 60 feet or 
65 feet, and this involves architect 
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Scenic Designer and 
Theater Consultant 


and consultant in serious problems 
of planning and cost. 

Apart from the cost, the difficulty 
of having so tall a building cube as 
part of a high school can often be 
solved by the proper planning and 
location of the unit, particularly 
when the total area covered by the 
school or high school is large, as is 
often the case. 

There are other methods of shift- 
ing scenery as, for example, on 
wagon-stages around the ends of a 
permanent cyclorama, in which case 
height can be sacrificed. But this 
involves a proportional increase in 
offstage stacking space and is a tech- 
nical problem that can be success- 
fully solved only by consultation 
between a designer with stage ex- 
perience and the architect. 


No Hard and Fast Rules 


Indeed, the theater consultant is 
just as much needed in the proper 
planning and development of school 
and high school auditoriums as he is 
for the college and university thea- 
ters. No single set of rules as to 
width of proscenium and offstage 
space or as to height of the grid 
can be accepted as hard and fast. 
The general layout of every school 
unit, the educational program, the 
circulation of classes, as in the case 
where the platoon system is used, 
and any number of other considera- 
tions directly affect the proper plan- 
ning of the theater. The problem of 
adapting the requirements of the 
theater to the budget, the plot plan 
and the general plan of the high 
school can be successfully solved in 
detail only by a consultant working 
continuously with the architect. 

This is particularly true in regard 
to the lighting system. Much of the 
esthetic effect of a production and a 
great deal of the valuable esthetic 
training that theater production can 
give depend upon a lighting system 
that can be properly manipulated. 
Lights must be controlled in the 
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proper grouping and their intensities 
should be regulated by the process 
known as “dimming,” in order to 
provide both change and color and, 
through interplay of intensities, es- 
sential dramatic and esthetic varia- 
tions. 

Fortunately, the control of electric 
lighting has made tremendous strides 
within the last five years. Whereas 
the former installations were cumber- 
some and were, even for a hardened 
stage electrician, extremely difficult 
to work, because of the amount of 
friction involved, the new systems of 
remote control are compact. The 
manipulating handles are not much 
larger than an ordinary electric light 
switch. The actual dimming appa- 
ratus can be placed under the stage 
or at some remote point. This is a 
great safeguard against electrical ac- 
cidents where amateurs are con- 
cerned. At the same time, since the 


‘apparatus is built on the unit system, 


it can be easily repaired. 

The compactness of these control 
boards is remarkable. The control 
board at Wisconsin, for instance, 
which controls 56 electrical circuits, 
each of 4000 watt capacity, a total 
of 224,000 watts, with 112 dimmer 
control handles, 56 selector switches 
and 15 black-out switches, measures 


only 48 by 36 inches. 
Portable Control Board 


These new remote control systems 
also can be extended so that an addi- 
tional portable board can be plugged 
into the auditorium floor and can 
control all the stage lights as well. 
This is valuable both for rehearsal 
purposes and for class instruction, as 
the class can see how the control 
board is manipulated and can note 
the direct effect of these manipula- 
tions on the setting. The portable 
board at Madison, controlling all 
stage lights, measures only 32 by 
27 inches. 

The lamps used for stage lighting 
also have been made more compact 








and highly efficient, so that they are 
much easier for amateurs to handle. 

The problem of laying out a board, 
as well as the lighting equipment, 
is a major technical problem. The 
smaller the amount of equipment 
that can be used, the more difficult 
the problem becomes. In any case, 
a clear program is essential. No con- 
trol board can be laid out except for 
a given number of lights and com- 
bination of lights in use. If sufficient 
funds are not available, provision can 
be made for laying the conduits for 
future apparatus so that additional 
equipment can be added later. Un- 
less these conduits are laid when the 
building is under construction, they 
can be added only at a ruinous 
expense. 

The important thing is to lay the 
proper foundations for both the stage 
and the lighting system. If the right 
stage cube is provided, the proper 
equipment can always be added. 


Proposed Consultant Service 


There are, of course, many school 
building projects which are too small 
to warrant the retention of a tech- 
nical consultant. However, in most 
states new projects are more or less 
continuous, and it should be possible 
for the National Advisory Council 
on School Building Problems to start 
a roster of properly qualified men 
throughout the country (according 
to the regional divisions already 
established) as possible consultants 
who might be retained on a yearly 
basis where they could not be re- 
tained for a particular job. Such a 
nation-wide organization would itself 
act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion as to technical progress in light- 
ing equipment, scene shifting equip- 
ment and the firms that could best 
supply and install it. Both from the 
point of view of budgeting and of 
equipping theaters it would be of 
immense aid to state and regional 
superintendents, as well as to their 
architects. Eventually a technical re- 
port of school and high school thea- 
ters, as well as university theaters, 
that had been properly built might 
be compiled and published annually 
and thus become a valuable refer- 
ence work to everyone interested in 


the field. 






As the Player Sees It 


S THE guest of public schools 
or their parent-teacher associa- 
tions, the Clare Tree Major Chil- 
dren’s Theater professional road 
companies have trouped the country 
over for the last eleven seasons. We 
have pioneered in taking children’s 
plays on the road, carrying “Peter 
Pan,” “Aladdin,” “Cinderella” and 
other beloved characters who right- 
fully belong in every child’s heritage 
to public schools in communities 
large and small throughout the 
country. 


Stages Are Good and Bad 


As a result, we have come to know 
school children as the most challeng- 
ing and stimulating audience to 
whom any company may hope to 
play. We have also come to know 
thoroughly school stage equipment 
and the problems this equipment all 
too often presents. The eager, enthu- 
siastic response of children to good 
theater is the same _ everywhere. 
Would that there were such universal 
accord on the necessity for good 
stages. 

First, it should be said that there 
are in the public schools throughout 
the country many hundreds of the 
finest stages to be found anywhere. 
These stages are so beautifully de- 
signed and executed that the fore- 
thought of the school authorities and 
their architects is like a benediction 
on our performances. Some of these 
stages are greatly superior to many 
in the professional theater. And when 
stages are not adequate, it is fre- 
quently the fault of the architect, not 
of the school faculty. 

There is the school stage that has 
been built like a room, with three 
solid walls, having two ordinary 
doors, one in each side wall, for 
entrance and exit. This is anathema. 
There is no room for scenery, light- 
ing or storage, no control of the size 
of the stage. There are those solid 
walls, appropriate enough as a back- 
ground for concerts or lectures but 
limiting the legitimate use of the 
stage as a background for real plays. 
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In one beautiful cutstone school 
building, a delight to the eye and a 
source of pride in the community, the 
stage was as beautiful as the audi- 
torium itself. At first glance we, too, 
were admiring. Then we saw that, 
to carry out the architectural plan, 
the architect had brought the beams 
across back of the proscenium, ignor- 
ing the fact that no scenery could be 
placed under them for at least 5 feet. 

Then there are stages where the 
cyclorama batten hangs from the 
ceiling by fixed ropes. To hang a 
cyclorama, it is necessary to mount 
high, shaky ladders, carrying the 
corner of a heavy and clumsy cyclo- 
rama and tie it from this hazardous 
position. A job that could be done 
in ten minutes from the floor is slow 
and laborious from a ladder. 

But suppose we stop counting sor- 
rows, of which the local sufferers are 
just as aware as we are, for these 
points apply to school or any other 
local productions just as much as to 
visiting troupes. Instead, let fs turn 
to the ideal stage and how to at- 
tain it. 

What is the ideal school theater 
from the point of view of practicabil- 
ity, budget and performance? First 
of all, we must see the school stage 
in its own proper perspective, that 
of a frame for the production. Hence 
the stage and all its equipment 
should be as flexible as the shutter of 
the camera, adapted for quick and 
easy manipulation on either a re- 
duced or an enlarged scale. Every- 
thing known as stage mechanics in 
relation to production, curtains, tor- 
mentors and borders, is designed to 
frame and close in the settings, di- 
recting the eye to the action on the 
stage and protecting from visibility 
such things as lighting equipment. 
It is important, therefore, that the 
stage be adequately furnished with 
these necessary features. 

In the outside wall of the stage 
should be double doors, opening on 
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to a parking space for the truck. 
There need be no steps since, if 
trucks can back right up to the open- 
ing, the settings can be taken straight 
from the vehicle on to the stage at 
its own level. 

The stage should be deep enough 
that the cyclorama (this is the curtain 
which encloses the playing area on 
the stage on three sides) can be hung 
far enough from the back wall to 
allow people to pass behind it. It 
should be wider than the proscenium 
arch so that scenery can be stacked 
against the walls ready for changes. 
The full drapery equipment will be 
described. 

1. The cyclorama should be in 
three pieces, one to go across the 
back and one piece for each side. 
These should overlap at the corners 
and should reach almost to the 
proscenium arch but should be as far 
back against the sidewalls and away 
from the actual opening as possible. 
Each should be hung on a separate 
batten. 

2. There should be two borders 
spaced at equal distances from the 
front proscenium to the cyclorama. 
They should be hung on separate 
battens. 


Proper Type of Curtain 


4 


3. The front curtains should be 
weighted by means of a chain 
threaded through the lower hem. 
They should be hung on a noiseless 
traveler and controlled by a pulley. 
They should just escape touching the 
floor and should overlap in the mid- 
dle of the grand drape. This is the 
border that stretches across the top 
of the curtains to hide the mechan- 
ism, as a valance is hung across win- 
dow curtains to hide the rods. 

If a school cannot afford velvet 
curtains and tassels, it can get un- 
bleached muslin and paint it with 
aniline dye, which will not crack. 
This will look impressive far beyond 
its cost. The borders and cyclorama 
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should be hung on wooden battens, 
securely fastened by four strong 
ropes spaced equally trom end to end 
and passed over pulleys firmly at- 
tached to the ceiling and anchored 
to hooks on one side of the stage. 

When a cyclorama is to be hung, 
the ropes at the side are released, and 
the battens are lowered to the floor. 
The cyclorama is tied on and the 
battens are hauled up again. The 
borders, usually of the same material, 
are let down in the same way, just 
low enough to touch the top of the 
scenery and to hide all equipment 
back of them. Tormentors (the side 
curtains) are useful and should be of 
the same material as the front cur- 
tains. These should hang about 4 
feet upstage and back of the front 
curtains. They can be pulled in to 
narrow the opening when the cur- 
tains are open, or pulled back to 
widen it. They hide the edges of the 
scenery and make a space through 
which the stage manager can watch 
the action for timing of his off-stage 
duties. 

The electric switchboard, the pulley 
ropes and the curtain pulley ropes 
all should be on the same side of the 
stage. This places all equipment 
under control of the stage manager. 

Many volumes have been written 
about stage lighting. It is too lengthy 
to be treated here. One point that 
should be made is that pockets for 
attaching lamps should be well scat- 
tered over the stage. There should 
be one set on each side of the pro- 
scenium. Another set should be half- 
way back on each side and three sets 
at the back, one in the middle and 
one on each side. These pockets 
should provide for both the usual 
stage plugs and for the household 
variety of attachments. There should 
be a master dimmer as well as circuit 
dimmers. Auditorium lights should 
be controlled from the stage. 

Dressing rooms should be as close 
to the stage as possible. There should 
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From eleven seasons on the road, the Clare Tree Major Children’s Theater 
players have seen all types of school stages. Above, the cast is shown 
in a dramatization from John Ruskin’s “The King of the Golden River.” 


be adequate heating and adequate 
ventilation. Also, there must be no 
light filtering in from _ outside 
through windows or skylights. 

The auditorium should have its 
own wing, with an entrance of its 
own. It should have a raised floor, 
and the seating should be carefully 
planned so that the sight lines to the 
stage are right. How many audi- 
toriums must count out the side seats 
near the stage because the spectators 
cannot see from them. 

Acoustics is important. A low bal- 
cony will make a bad air pocket, 
deadening sound. Cement walls will 
echo. In building an auditorium, the 
walls should be insulated. 

There should be steps on each side 
of the stage leading to the auditorium 
floor. If footlights are not used, these 
steps may be built straight across the 
front as well as at the sides. This 
makes a most attractive stage, offer- 
ing a variety of direction. 

The right auditorium costs no 
more to build than the wrong one. 
It is the center and focus of the very 
life of the school. It is worth doing 
well; to consult experts during the 
building process is the least expensive 
way to obtain real results. 

Two last precautions in case of 
emergency are of the utmost impor- 


tance to any school equipment. The 
fireproofing of all material on the 
stage is a primary requirement. Most 
schools are zealous in this matter and 
their stage properties are as thor- 
oughly safeguarded as our own. 
Others have overlooked checking all 
properties, and we sometimes find 
that some have been fireproofed 
while other equally inflammable ma- 
terials have been overlooked. The 
grave responsibility of playing before 
children is always with us. 

The other precaution is provision 
for emergency lighting in case the 
lights go out. Any school stage or 
auditorium should be equipped with 
emergency storage batteries. A type 
suitable for this use is a separate 
storage battery now in use in oper- 
ating rooms of hospitals. This pre- 
cautionary measure is equally impor- 
tant for the school auditorium, for if 
the lights go out not only is the play 
disrupted but with a juvenile audi- 
ence there is always the danger of 
boisterous horseplay, rowdyism or 
panic among a group of this age. 

All wiring equipment should be 
checked before the performance, par- 
ticularly at the plugs. The storage 
batteries usually give a service of one 
or two hours, sufficient to fill the gap 
while repairs are made. 
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THEIR COMMUNITY FUNCTION DETERMINES THEIR SIZE 


ON THIS PAGE: |—Interior view, Wyandotte 
High School auditorium, Kansas City, Kan. 
Architects: Hamilton, Fellows and Nedved, 
Chicago, with Joseph W. Radotinsky, associate, 
Kansas City. Capacity: 2000. Inside walls: brick. 
Ceilings: acoustically treated. Floor: colored 
concrete with aisle surfaces, linoleum. Seats: 
leather upholstered, wood backs. Lighting: in- 
direct. Stage board: automatic with remote 
control and dimmer system. 2—Floor plan, 
Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Union 
County, N. J. Architect: Frederick A. Elsasser, 
Union, N. J. Capacity: 1000. Adjacent class- 
rooms used as dressing rooms; auditorium stor- 
age space across corridor. Wavy line on plan 
indicates that middle portion has been omitted. 


ON OPPOSITE PAGE: 3—Chaffey Union High 
School, Ontario, Calif. Architects: Allison and 
Allison, Los Angeles. Capacity: 2552. 4— 
Senior-Junior High School, Cranford, N. J. 
Architect: C. Godfrey Poggi, Elizabeth, N. J. 
5—Jamestown Senior High School, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Capacity: 1631. Architects: Beck and 
Tinkham, Jamestown, N. Y. Entrance: separate. 























SIGHT LINES MUST NOT BE SPOILED 


Authorities in the professional theater are wont to criticize many school 
auditoriums because of excessive width of the proscenium. Lee Simon- 
son's suggested stage dimensions are: proscenium, 32 feet; total width 
of stage, 64 feet; depth, 30 to 35 feet; height, 60 to 65 feet. An 
enormous gaping proscenium, cut down by curtains, means that the 
sight lines are spoiled from a large proportion of the seats. Views of 
several new school auditoriums are shown. Photograph 6 is a detail of 
one of the grilles in the auditorium of the Pierre S. du Pont High School, 
Wilmington, Del., a room done in the Georgian manner. Martin and 
Jeffers of Wilmington are the architects. 7—A well-equipped audi- 
torium is that of the Lincoln Senior High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Tunnel exits lead to the main entrance of the auditorium wing of the 
building. 8—Oyster Bay on Long Island, N. Y., has an attractive audi- 
torium with beamed ceiling. Tooker and Marsh of New York City are 
the architects. 9—Not an auditorium so much as a lecture hall is this 
beautiful and comfortable room at the Rackham School for Graduate 
Studies, Ann Arbor, Mich. !0—Childs and Smith of Chicago designed 
the auditorium of the La Salle-Peru Township High School, La Salle, Ill., 
a hall with a capacity of 1400. |1—The Clifford J. Scott High School, 
East Orange, N. J., has an auditorium accommodating 851. The back 
wall of the stage is plaster with a graduated blue sky effect painted on it 
to produce an outdoor stage effect. Panel lighting has been installed 
in the ceiling. Behee and Krahmer of Newark, N. J., drew the plans. 
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Most distinctive of several unusual features developed at the Clifford 


J. Scott High School auditorium, below, is its position in relation to 
Circulation is maintained across the stage from the 


boys’ and girls’ gymnasiums which are in wings jutting out diagonally 
on either side. Facilities of each gymnasium can be used for theatricals. 


the school plan. 














EVEN GYMNASIUMS SOMETIMES BECOME STAGE STRUCK 


aes 


LEFT: Double duty auditorium- 
gymnasium at J. P. McCaskey 
High School at Lancaster, Pa. 
Walls: texture paint in graded 
tints of blue, with stripes of cast 
plaster in oyster white; rear wall, 
cork. Ceiling: plaster and cork 
with plaster beams and mold- 
ings; beams and moldings, dark 
blue and cork panels, white. 
Proscenium opening: 83 feet 
wide. Curtain: wine red. Cy- 
clorama: bisque. Woodwork: 
oak, finished in silver tan. In the 
gymnasium section, skylights and 
windows afford generous light. 





Bleacher Space 


Gymnasium 
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CENTER: Combined auditorium 
and gymnasium at Breckinridge 
Public School, Breckinridge, 
Minn., designed by N. W. Fisher, 
architect, St. Cloud, Minn. Also 
floor plan of auditorium-gym- 
nasium by same architect for 
junior-senior high at Glenwood, 
Minn. The plan also shows an 
English recitation room with 
a well-equipped small stage. 


LEFT: Gymnasium on auditorium 
stage at Kings Park Central 
School, Kings Park, N. Y., de- 
signed by Tooker and Marsh. 














~ ARCHITECTS' THOUGHTS PLUS AN AFTERTHOUGHT 


LEFT: Floor plans of auditorium of 
junior-senior high school at Plymouth, 
) Mass. Capacity: 673. Floor: hard 
1 maple. Seating: movable. Ceiling: 
acoustic plaster. Control panel: 
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RIGHT AND BELOW: Plans of combined auditorium-gymnasium for high m6. A 


CORRIDOR 
school and grammar school, Duxbury, Mass. Architects: Brainerd and Leeds 
of Wellesley. Capacity: 590. Later, Brainerd, Drew and Villanova added a 
study of what would permit a fuller development of the drama. The additional 
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cost at the time the building was constructed would have been only $4000. 


These suggestions are based on work done by the Harvard Dramatic Club. TIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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School Use of Auditorrum 


RAYMOND V. LONG 


Director of School Buildings, State Board of Education, Virginia 


HEN a new school building 

is contemplated all too fre- 
quently the school authorities insist 
upon including in the specifications 
a requirement that the building be 
provided with an auditorium having 
a seating capacity exceeding the 
school enrollment. This is partic- 
ularly true in the town and rural 
communities in which the large 
majority of school buildings are lo- 
cated. 

This emphasis comes not only 
from school authorities but from 
P.-T.A. members and other inter- 
ested and influential citizens in the 
community who do not always think 
in terms of the educational offering 
to be provided in the new school 
building. The main reason, of 
course, for this unwarranted extrav- 
agance is the local demand for a 
large auditorium that will seat the 
occasional crowd that turns out for 
commencement, political rallies and 
other large community gatherings. 

In many cases the local school 
authorities must unwillingly accept 
the demand for a large auditorium 
in order to gain community support 
for financing the building. This de- 
mand for a large auditorium often 
results in a combined auditorium 
and gymnasium in view of the fact 
that the community cannot afford 
both the gymnasium and the large 
auditorium and compromises on a 
combined affair. This combination 
inevitably results in a space unsatis- 
factory for either purpose. 


Apply Functional Planning 


A prerequisite to a _ properly 
planned and properly sized audi- 
torium for any school building is 
the application of functional plan- 
ning for educational purposes. This 
prerequisite applies to the auditorium 
as well as to all other main and 
auxiliary space in the building. If 
the auditorium is to serve as an in- 
structional space, then its size must 
be limited and the details of plan- 
ning must be developed to accom- 
modate the program to be offered. 
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Generally speaking, the auditorium 
to be used for instructional purposes 
should be planned to accommodate 
not more than from 400 to 600 per- 
sons. If larger auditoriums are 
planned, they become unwieldy and 
formal in contrast to the necessary 
informality that- must prevail in an 
auditorium used as_ instructional 
space. 

Educational programming involv- 
ing a wide use of the auditorium for 
instructional purposes requires a 
proper point of view, or “auditorium 
usage consciousness,” on the part of 
the school authority planning the in- 
structional program. By tradition, 
we have come to think of the school 
auditorium as an auxiliary school 
space for the school assembly and 
for the occasional community audi- 
ence, but not as an_ instructional 
space comparable to the gymnasium, 
the library or the laboratory. 


Tradition Is a Handicap 


The traditional concept of audi- 
torium usage is a distinct handicap 
to the school authority planning the 
educational program, insofar as its 
wide use for instructional purposes 
is concerned, both because he does 
not, in most cases, conceive of its 
possible instructional value and be- 
cause the teaching corps and com- 
munity are seldom in sympathy witk 
auditorium programming for instruc- 
tional purposes. Too, the auditorium 
is usually built with the sole thought 
in mind of accommodating assem- 
bly of the enrollment and the occa- 
sional large audience for some spe- 
cial program rather than for a 
planned instructional program, with 
the result that it is too large and 
is lacking in facilities to accom- 
modate satisfactorily an instructional 
program. 

A recent publication, “Planning 
the School Auditorium,” prepared 
by Alice Barrows, specialist in 
school building problems, and pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will prove highly valuable 
to school authorities planning new 





school auditoriums for instructional 
purposes. 

While it is possible to organize 
and conduct auditorium classes with 
the regular corps of teachers, it is 
not likely that the program will be 
highly successful unless a specially 
trained and prepared auditorium 
teacher is employed. Outlines, pro- 
grams and courses of study for audi- 
torium classes are available in 
abundance, but for the satisfactory 
conduct of such work, certain train- 
ing and technics are involved. 


Trained Instructors Necessary 


Excellent work of instructional 
nature in auditorium classes has 
been done in Gary, Ind.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Long Beach, Calif.; Akron 
and Cleveland, Ohio; Atlantic City, 
Montclair and Plainfield, N. J.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Rochester, N. Y.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Saginaw, Mich. There are many 
other larger cities from which out- 
lines, courses of study and instruc- 
tional programs may be obtained by 
addressing the school authorities. 
Courses of study involving the use 
of auditorium classes are not likely 
to prove highly successful, however, 
unless they are interpreted by those 
trained in conducting auditorium 
classes. 

It has been assumed that the audi- 
torium class is practicable only in a 
platoon organization. This, however, 
is not the case. Almost any mod- 
ern educational program is partly 
platoon in its organization, and it 
is mot necessary to organize on a 
complete platoon plan in order to 
utilize more effectively for instruc- 
tional purposes the auditorium. 

The public school system is 
charged frequently with extrava- 
gance and waste both in_ pupils’ 
time and in utilization of school 
plants. This charge apparently is 
often justified, in part, at least. A 
large investment in school buildings 
demands the wisest and fullest util- 
ization possible, and it is difficult for 
the taxpayer and for the school ad- 
ministrator to justify expensive and 
little used large auditorium space. 
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The Community Uses It Too 


ESPITE the fact that the audi- 

torium’s first function is that 
of an educational laboratory, it is 
fast assuming increasing importance 
as a community center. We find it 
today treated architecturally as a 
separate unit affording complete iso- 
lation from the rest of the school 
plant, providing easy access to the 
general public. We find it aglow 
with lights during evening hours, 
the scene of amateur dramatic per- 
formances, concerts, lectures and 
meetings of a civic, educational or 
cultural nature. 

Assured a program of wide com- 
munity interest, the facilities of school 
auditoriums are available at small 
cost, or even at no charge. For events 
by outside organizations charging 
admission, there is a more substantial 
rental fee. Rates generally range 
from as low as $2 an hour to $100 for 
one evening. 


Depreciation Justifies Cost 


An elaborate auditorium such as 
that in the Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kan., which seats 1800 
people, is leased to outsiders for $100 
per night with an additional $50 for 
each rehearsal. This cost covers the 
use of the auditorium, the stage 
equipment and custodial service. The 
layout of the unit is well adapted to 
public use with an outside entrance 
completely separated from the rest of 
the school. The stage is elaborately 
equipped, the stage settings alone 
having cost $18,000. The board of 
education feels justified in making 
such a charge because of depreciation 
of such expensive equipment. 

In Detroit, use is being made of 
the auditorium in the Western High 
School by outside organizations such 
as the Ternstedt Manufacturing 
Company, West Side Open Forum 
and Hayes Wheel Corporation. Here 
the auditorium is in the center of the 
building so that the audience may 
come and leave directly by the front 
doors. No charge is made for the use 
of the auditorium, according to Prin- 
cipal Ivan E. Chapman. 

“Our auditorium can be used only 
with permission of the building de- 
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For programs of wide 
community interest, fa- 
cilities of school audi- 
toriums are available to 
the public at little or 
even no rental charges 





partment of the board of education,” 
says C. H. Sackett, principal, South- 
west High School, St. Louis. “If our 
own school wishes to use the audi- 
torium for any use whatsoever, for- 
mal application must be made by me 
just as by other organizations. Per- 
mission is not given to nonschool 
organizations to use the auditorium, 
if tickets are sold. Admission must 
be free. Custodial service at the rate 
of $2 per man is paid by the building 
department without cost to the or- 
ganization using the auditorium.” 

An interesting example of the use 
of the auditorium by a medium-sized 
city is found at Grand Forks, N. D. 
“Ten years ago, when we completed 
our high school auditorium,” writes 
Elroy H. Schroeder, “we had consid- 
erable difficulty in establishing poli- 
cies and rates for the use of the 
auditorium by those not connected 
with the public schools. We have 
the only usable auditorium in a city 
of 20,000. We can conveniently 
handle an audience of 1650. We are 
equipped with an orchestra pit that 
will seat 35 to 40 musicians, a good 
pipe organ, a 16 mm. sound projector 
and the other ordinary appurtenances 
necessary for putting on entertain- 
ment. The state university, located 
here, has no auditorium facilities, so 
our auditorium is used by that insti- 
tution. 

“We have a regular schedule of 
rates, based upon an engineer’s study 
of the actual cost per hour of heat, 
light and janitor service. 

“Our rules bar political meetings. 
Conventions have been given the 
privilege of using the auditorium. 
The fee depends upon the number of 


people present, the number of hours 
that the building is used and all other 
factors involved in a cost analysis. 
We try to avoid scheduling programs 
and conventions during school hours. 

“Union stage hands were distressed 
at first because they were not used 
for home talent productions. How- 
ever, we advise the use of union stage 
hands for all traveling companies and 
professional performances.” 

In planning the Lincoln Senior 
High School at Manitowoc, Wis., the 
board of education conceived the 
auditorium as a place for community 
meetings. To make for more prac- 
tical supervision and more economi- 
cal operation and maintenance, it was 
planned as a separate wing of the 
building. 

Soon after the completion of the 
building, one general regulation was 
adopted covering the use of the audi- 
torium by nonschool groups. In ef- 
fect, the regulation provided that it 
would be available for all kinds of 
community meetings, subject to gen- 
eral supervision by the board of edu- 
cation, except meetings for political, 
religious and commercial for profit 


purposes. 
Waive Local Fees 


A charge of $65 is made for the use 
of the auditorium. This includes one 
extra day for rehearsals. “On numer- 
ous occasions,” explains Hugh S. 
Bonar, superintendent, “the board of 
education has waived this fee when 
the proceeds from the admissions 
were to be used within the commu- 
nity for civic and welfare purposes. 
On other occasions, the fee has been 
reduced when the organization re- 
questing the use of the auditorium is 
wholly local in membership and cul- 
tural in its aims.” 

Frank A. Jensen, superintendent, 
La Salle-Peru Township High School 
and Junior College, La Salle, IIl., 
describes the auditorium in that 
school as a gathering place for the 
community represented by the high 
school district. Local organizations 
can use it for their functions when 
not in use by the high school or junior 
college for a fee of $30 for an evening 
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performance and $12 for a rehearsal. 
Many programs of a civic, political, 
musical and cultural nature are held 
at the school plant. The auditorium 
is so located that it can be used with- 
out opening the rest of the building. 

On the Pacific Coast, the school 
auditorium at Bellingham, Wash., is 
used frequently outside of school 
hours for meetings of all kinds. The 
room seats 1800. 

“We make a charge for the use of 
the school buildings in almost every 
case,” Supt. C. Paine Shangle reports. 
“The exceptions are when the audi- 
torium is used by some school organi- 
zation or for some community 
meeting that is of general interest 
and is not promoted by any particu- 
lar organization for its own purposes. 
Our charge covers the actual cost of 
operation. When the auditorium is 
rented for commercial purposes, we 
charge 20 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts, with a minimum charge 
regardless of the total.” 


New Trier Fee Is Low 


“At the present time, our audi- 
torium is used by the community in 
the following ways,” Matthew P. 
Gaffney, superintendent of New 
Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Ill., explains. “First, the Cath- 
olic Church has used it on Sundays 
for mass for nearly two years. The 
New Trier Sunday Evening Club 
has its programs there every Sunday 
evening throughout the season. The 
Winnetka Music Series has four con- 
certs in the auditorium every winter. 
In addition to these regular uses, it is 
rented for a great many special occa- 
sions. 

“When the auditorium is used by 
people in the township or by char- 
itable organizations, we try merely to 
cover the cost of heat, light and jani- 
tor service. On the rare occasions 
when it is rented to anyone outside 
the township, our charge is more.” 

Harvey A. Smith, superintendent 
of the school district of Lancaster, 
Pa., reports that the auditorium of 
the J. P. McCaskey High School is 
used outside of school hours for any 
function of the high school or any 
other schools in the city requiring an 
auditorium of that size. “It is also 
rented to nonprofit organizations 
that put on shows of an educational 
or semieducational nature. The bas- 





ketball floor is located directly back 
of the stage so that the audience at 
the school basketball games may be 
seated in the auditorium. Uniform 
charge for the use of the auditorium 
is $100 per night.” 

No charge is made for the use of 
the auditorium of the South Side 
High School, Rockville Center, N. Y., 
provided the organization using it 
charges no admission and the pro- 
gram presented has wide community 
interest. “If the organization using 
the auditorium charges admission,” 
adds Paul T. Wobhlsen, principal, 
“there is a service charge of $24 for 
a charity group and a charge of $50 
for a noncharity group covering serv- 
ice and rental. From the standpoint 
of maintenance and custodial serv- 
ice, these uses of our auditorium rep- 
resent considerable expense in over- 
time wages because most of the clubs 
using the auditorium receive it free 
on the basis indicated.” 

It is significant to note the use of 
the auditoriums of the public schools 
of Jamestown, N. Y., including the 
Senior High School and three junior 
high schools as described by C. V. 
Bush, superintendent of schools. 

“The Senior High School audi- 
torium is the largest in the city with 
a seating capacity of 1631 and is 
furnished with complete stage equip- 
ment and public address system. The 
three junior high school auditoriums 
have seating capacities which vary 
from 625 to 700. All these audi- 
toriums are used widely for enter- 
tainment, plays, concerts, civic music, 
civic forum, recitals and public meet- 
ings. 


Free Use Granted Occasionally 


“Free use of auditoriums is, of 
course, granted for all school func- 
tions and, upon special occasions, to 
such general community organiza- 
tions as the Red Cross and the boy 
and girl scouts. For all other outside 
meetings, a rental fee is charged. 
It is the policy of the board of edu- 
cation that if the use of the audi- 
torium serves the entire community, 
its use should be free. If, however, 
it serves a limited or selected group 
or if it is used for gain by the spon- 
soring organization, a charge should 
be made sufficient to cover the opera- 
tion costs and, in addition, to provide 
a small margin for maintenance. The 








rental rate for junior high school 
auditoriums for evening use where 
admission is charged is $20. For use 
when no admission is charged, but 
when the purpose is private, such as 
recitals or demonstrations, the charge 
is $2 per hour. Higher fees are 
charged for the Senior High School 
auditorium.” 

Typical of the outside use of the 
auditorium in the smaller community 
is that of the Hanover High School, 
Hanover, N. H. Robert J. Fuller, 
superintendent of schools, explains 
that this auditorium is used by vari- 
ous civic organizations. 


Hanover's Charge Is Flexible 


“Those not connected with the 
school pay a definite sum for its use,” 
he explains. “This sum is somewhat 
flexible, depending upon whether or 
not the particular purpose can be 
regarded as ‘educational.’ The fee 
covers the cost of any additional 
janitors’ services and the usual light- 
ing and heating, as well as policing, 
if it is necessary. 

“Our janitorial staff is so organ- 
ized that at least one janitor is on 
duty until about 10 o'clock every 
evening, if his services are needed. 
Since he understands this as a part 
of his work, there is no additional 
cost for such service. 

“There is no provision cutting off 
the auditorium from the rest of the 
building, but when the classrooms 
are not in use each classroom is indi- 
vidually locked and is not accessible 
to patrons of the auditorium.” 

At Garden City, N. Y., the school 
auditorium is used throughout the 
entire school year by various organi- 
zations. Maximum rental fee for 
any organization is $25, which in- 
cludes light, heat and janitorial 
service. 

“This type of service to the com- 
munity does not, and should not, 
involve any serious problem from the 
standpoint of maintenance and cus- 
todial service,” John Coulbourn, 
principal, adds. “Bookings are made 
through the superintendent’s office, 
where a running calendar is kept 
and the building engineer and super- 
intendent of maintenance automati- 
cally make the necessary arrange- 
ments. Since the building is open 
nearly every night throughout the 
school year, the janitorial service is 
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planned to take care of the situa- 
tion.” 

The high school auditorium at 
West Pittston, Pa., according to 
R. J. W. Templin, superintendent, is 
used outside of school hours in vari- 
ous ways. Outsiders that use it are 
charged $25 per night, which covers 
lighting, heating, janitorial and po- 
lice services. This charge covers one 
dress rehearsal. 

At Cobleskill, N. Y., some organi- 
zations in the village use the Cobles- 
kill High School auditorium for 
community functions. “However,” 
explains C. W. Slocum, supervis-ng 
principal, “there are by far more 
school functions for which this audi- 
torium is used outside of school 
hours. There is a charge made to 
outside organizations that plan to 


use the auditorium for profit but no 
charge is made when it is a com- 
munity function with no admission 
fee.” 

A carefully formulated set of rules 
and regulations govern the use of 
the school auditorium at Franklin, 
Mass., according to Arthur W. Hale, 
superintendent. 

The auditorium at Rye, N. Y., 
which can be completely separated 
from the rest of the building, is be- 
ing used outside of the school hours 
for meetings of the parent-teacher 
association, women’s clubs and school 
entertainments of various sorts. 

Much the same use is made of the 
auditorium at Winthrop, Mass., as 
at Rye, N. Y. Arthur E. Boudreau, 
superintendent, explains that a fee 
of $3 is made for janitorial service. 





Let Us Have Music! 


ce HEN 12,000 young people 
enter into the spirit of 
song, it is inspiring to say the least.” 

This statement by William Ruther- 
ford, district superintendent and 
principal, Grant Union High School, 
North Sacramento, Calif., expresses 
the feeling of countless school heads 
throughout the country who point 
with pride to the musical equipment 
provided in their auditoriums. 

“We have music all the time and 
find that our pupils like song fests 
accompanied by the organ and or- 
chestra,” Mr. Rutherford continues. 
The school organ, he explains, is not 
only in use continuously for instruc- 
tional and practice purposes while 
school is in session but also is used 
in the summer months at the swim- 
ming pool where free musical con- 
certs are given. It also plays an im- 
portant part in the school’s radio 
program, sponsored by the com- 
munity with the pupils participating. 

In the comparatively new audi- 
torium of the Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege at Pasadena, Calif., the organ 
has enjoyed increasing use during 
the last year. In addition to assem- 
blies, college convocations, lecture 
series, concerts and major produc- 
tions of the music and drama depart- 
ments, it has played an important 
part in the educational program. 
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Music likewise is conspicuous in 
the program of the Hempstead High 
School, Hempstead, N. Y. Here 
Principal Raymond Maure finds the 
organ particularly helpful with the 
school choirs, orchestra and band in 
accompanying solos and groups, in 
assembly and graduation programs, 
in adult education courses, in offer- 
ing music as a hobby for teachers, in 
community gatherings, in develop- 
ing pupil talent, in acoustical studies 
and in music appreciation programs. 
In the assembly programs the serv- 
ices of a local organist, a teacher and 
a pupil are used. 

The Fathers’ Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has helped to develop the 
Warren Harding High School as a 
community center. This group, com- 
prising some 1076 active members, 
during the last few years has raised 
and spent about $12,000 for equip- 
ment, which otherwise would have 
been difficult to obtain, such as a 
broadcasting system, moving picture 
camera with sound-on-film projector 
and books for the library. An organ 
was needed to amplify the music 
department. Again the Fathers’ Club 
came to the rescue! Hardly was the 
instrument installed than applications 
for instruction began to come in. 

Even some of the teachers have 
become interested, according to 


Ralph W. Hedges, principal, and are 
working under the guidance of the 
music director. “We also have an 
amplification system,” Mr. Hedges 
explains, “and from time to time 
play the organ so that it may be 
enjoyed in all homerooms by the 
pupils between the time of school 
opening and their attendance in first 
period classes.” 

Interesting, too, is how the Beaver 
High School, Beaver, Pa., came by 
its organ. Briefly, it represents a co- 
operative venture by the classes of 
1938 and 1939, the music department 
and the board of education. The 
instrument was presented as a me- 
morial of these two classes, each 
underwriting a sum of $300. This 
amount was matched by the school 
district and the balance of $300 was 
assigned to the music department. 

Let’s see what use is being made of 
the instrument in this school pro- 
gram. According to Supt. G. A. 
McCormick, it is used for orchestra 
and band work, for accompanying 
choruses, for special presentation of 
dramatic work but, above all, for 
assembly singing and recitals. Three 
pupils play the organ for general 
school work, and two local profes- 
sional organists have assisted greatly 
in building programs. 

Special programs are held every 
two weeks in the South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh. Both instrumen- 
tal and vocal music have been de- 
veloped to a high degree. The organ 
is featured in connection with the 
orchestra and special programs. 

“We have an auditorium that seats 
1500 and since our enrollment ex- 
ceeds 2800 it necessitates two assem- 
blies to accommodate the student 
body,” Principal H. E. Winner ex- 
plains. “The director of our orches- 
tra is an accomplished musician and 
has developed several pupils who 
are becoming proficient. In assembly 
programs, too, where music plays an 
important part, the instrument has 
contributed greatly to the effect.” 

Teachers and pupils alike partici- 
pate in the musical program of the 
Austin public schools, Austin, Minn. 
Members of the teaching staff, as 
well as several pupils, play the organ; 
others are learning. Here, as in other 
schools where an organ is available, 
recitals are given at frequent inter- 
vals for assembly programs. 









Designed for Small Schools 


ALFRED M. KORFF 


Architect. Plainfield, N. J. 


N DESIGNING auditoriums for 
small schools, the architect needs 
to become familiar not only with the 
school planning problem but with 
the locality as well. It is advisable 
for him to study local community 
life and habits and to inspect the 
local meeting places that serve at 
present. Then, in preparing his 
studies, an auditorium of suitable 
size may be developed that will fill 
the needs of the school program and 
of community as well. 
Smaller communities have 
ciations, especially the P.-T.A., many 
of whose activities center around the 
school. For this reason a_ larger 
auditorium may be required than 
would be necessary to meet school 


asso- 


needs only. 

A larger auditorium is also advis- 
able if additional classrooms are to be 
added later. The auditorium is usu- 
ally the most expensive part of the 
building to increase in size. 

Frequently it becomes necessary to 
provide a multiple purpose room and 
the same space is asked to serve as 
assembly room and gymnasium. 
Economy thus achieved, either in 
space or in building costs, is effected 
invariably at a sacrifice of the efh- 
ciency of the room for either pur- 
pose. To function properly, the space 
must serve one need or the other, 
and any compromise becomes only a 
makeshift. 

If the auditorium is to meet the 
requirements of the educational pro- 
gram, it must be intimate, homelike 
and decorative. Surely these adjec- 
tives are not descriptive of the mod- 
ern gymnasium. 

In the small school auditorium the 
stage equipment is likely to be sim- 
ple. There will be footlights and 
overhead lights, with stage plugs for 
the extra lighting effects required. 

Provision must be made for a mo- 
tion picture machine and any special 
equipment required for the presenta- 
tion of films. Careful thought should 
be given to proper general illumina- 





A good example of a small school auditorium is that of the Green Brook 
Township grade school in Somerset County, New Jersey. It has a seating 
capacity of 400, a large stage carefully equipped and proper ventilation. 


tion, with attractive and effective 
fixtures. The exit lights should be on 
a separate circuit so that, should 
auditorium illumination fail, the 
room will not be in total darkness. 

Some form of ventilation is advis- 
able for comfort and, in most states, 
is required by law. Blowers must be 
carefully selected and must be quiet 
at all speeds. Exhaust vents should 
be located at opposite ends of the 
auditorium so arranged that the 
blower can be used for winter heat 
and summer ventilation. 

Consideration must be given to 
placing the kitchen in close prox- 
imity to the assembly hall. In most 
communities, local societies serve 
many suppers and furnish refresh- 
ments after their afternoon parties as 
well. 

In designing the small auditorium 
it is advisable for the architect to 
present a room of character and of 
attractive design in keeping with the 
requirements of the community. 
Should local life be rural, a room of 
extreme style in decoration or of a 
very formal nature will be out of 
place. 

A recent plan for a small school 
provides corridors for future exten- 
sions at each end of the auditorium. 
One corridor is blocked off for fu- 


ture storage purposes and the corri- 
dor at the upper end of the audi- 
torium is made for a future 12 foot 
opening. This opening is filled with 
a service counter having small doors 
above so as completely to shut off 
the kitchen when it is not in use. 

The board of education recently 
increased the school revenue by rent- 
ing the auditorium to an equipment 
company for a cooking demonstra- 
tion. The audience could, by facing 
the rear, see the complete kitchen 
equipment; when the demonstration 
was over the audience faced the stage 
for a motion picture furnished by the 
demonstrator. 

There is no source of income from 
a school building without an assem- 
bly hall but, by renting out a prop- 
erly designed and attractive audi- 
torium, it is possible to produce a 
revenue which, while not large, will 
provide many items required. 

The recent trend to introduce 
color in classrooms and the audi- 
torium should not be overlooked. A 
well-designed room can easily be 
ruined by color that is not carefully 
selected. When the room is com- 
pleted, the trim, walls, ceiling, drap- 
eries and proscenium curtains should 
harmonize to present a_ pleasing 
esthetic effect. 
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Remedial Reading, Ungraded 


N ORDER to show what was 
done with reading difficulties in 
the junior ungraded room of the 


Moore School for Boys, Detroit, 
from September 1936 to January 
1937, inclusive, it is necessary to 
know that the room was com- 


posed of 21 boys in September which 
increased to 30 before the end of the 
term in January. These boys ranged 
from 7 to 14 years of age. The aver- 
age chronological age was 10 years. 

The average I. Q. fell between 70 
and 79. Twenty per cent of the 
group had an I. Q. of from 90 to 100; 
27 per cent, of from 80 to 89; 43 
per cent, of from 70 to 79, and 10 
per cent, of from 60 to 69. After 
bringing the C. A. up to date from 
the last Binet tests and assuming that 
the I. Q. remained constant, it was 
found that the average mental age 
was 8 years old. 

With the average I. Q. ranging 
from 70 to 79 and the average men- 
tal age 8 years old, the teachers had 
some idea of the mental abilities of 
the group and what should be ex- 
pected from these pupils. 


Testing Individual Reading 


next know 
what each boy tested in reading. The 
following results were obtained in 
September by means of the Stanford 
Achievement and the Detroit Read- 
ing tests. Of 21 pupils who were 
enrolled in September we found that 
seven boys were unprepared for read- 
ing; six boys could do B1 reading; 
three boys could do Al reading; four 
boys could do B2 reading; one boy 
could do B3 reading. The average 
grade level was B1 to Al. 

These reading were not 
enough to give the needed informa- 
tion so each boy was tested orally to 
determine the “general character of 
his difficulties.” We were able to 
gather the symptoms, favorable and 
unfavorable, of each boy by keeping 
individual records while he 

The most outstanding unfavorable 
symptoms were: (1) making up 
stories or a tendency to report inci- 


It was necessary to 


tests 


read. 
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dents not in the story; (2) word call- 
ing instead of reading thought units; 
(3) poor comprehension; (4) small 
and limited speaking vocabularies; 
(5) inability to give the sounds of 
vowels and consonants, and (6) re- 
versals. The individual boys aver- 
aged from 8 to 10 difficulties each. 
The possible causes for these unfavor- 
able symptoms were determined by 
a study of the child’s work and his 
behavior while reading. 


Causes for the Defects 


The following is a list of possible 
causes for the defects: (1) narrow 
span of recognition or insufficient 
practice in reading; (2) inability to 
group words; (3) lack of interest and 
poorly directed attention; (4) emo- 
tional instability; (5) limited and in- 
adequate general life experiences; 
(6) inadequate training in phonetics, 
and (7) directional confusion. 

After finding the unfavorable 
symptoms the question was: “What 
are the primary sources of these 
symptoms?” These boys weré re- 
tarded in reading from one to five 
years according to their mental ages. 
It was necessary to investigate their 
previous records in order to obtain 
this information. We found that the 
number of terms these boys already 
had spent in school was very high, 
for example, from 1 to 9 terms in the 
Bl grade; 1 to 8 terms in the Al 
grade; 1 to 4 terms in the B2 grade, 
and 1 to 5 terms in the A2 grade, 
and so on through the B5 grade. 
However, the frequency of repeaters 
was lessened in the third, fourth and 
fifth grades. The boys had spent from 
3 to 15 terms in school with an aver- 
age of 6, which, under normal condi- 
tions, would have placed the average 
boy in the A3 grade, while these boys 
averaged Al. We further found that 
only three of these boys had satisfac- 
tory records of attendance. Some 
records were fair; others, very poor. 
These boys had moved from 1 to 10 


times and the average number of 
schools attended was three. With the 
moving and changing of schools 
many new adjustments to teachers, 
children and environment were nec- 
essary. 

Consideration was next given to 
the physical handicaps. All available 
information was obtained from the 
physical examinations and_ recom- 
mendations made when the boys en- 
tered the Moore Special School. On 
these records we found that 50 per 
cent had glandular disturbances, 50 
per cent had bad tonsils, 50 per cent 
had poor teeth and 26 per cent had 
defective vision. Several cases of 
speech defects, undernourishment 
aiid infantile rickets were discovered, 
not including contagious and other 
child diseases that might have had a 
great influence on their early reading 
experiences. 


Charting Behavior Problems 


Along with this information it was 
extremely important to know some- 
thing definite about the behavior 
problems of each boy. By keeping a 
daily written “behavior chart” we 
found many outstanding maladjust- 
ments, such as nervousness and rest- 
lessness, negativism and _ antisocial 
traits, poor judgment, idleness or 
lack of initiative, jealousy and lack 
of cooperation. 

Behavior symptoms such as these 
helped us to understand many of the 
recent reading failures, but again the 
question was: “Why are these boys 
so emotionally unstable?” The prob- 
able causes may well be divided into 
two groups, secondary and primary. 

The secondary causes were: (1) 
changing of schools and addresses; 
(2) physical condition; (3) desire for 
recognition, sympathy and attention; 
(4) insecurity and lack of confidence; 
(5) lack of satisfaction derived from 
previous attempts, and (6) inability 
to adjust to new situations. 

The primary causes were: (1) 
economic conditions in the home; 
(2) poor neighborhoods and environ- 
ments; (3) poor discipline in the 
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home; (4) lack of cooperation §be- 
tween the home and schools, and (5) 
lack of properly supervised play. 

Having all of this information 
about the mental, physical, social and 
educational traits of each boy, what 
was done about the reading situa- 
tion? 

We first attempted to remove as 
many causes as possible: 

1. By trying to improve the boys’ 
physical conditions, such as poor 
vision, poor teeth and glandular dis- 
turbances. 

2. By discussing with each boy his 
difficulties in reading and behavior 
and trying to interest the parent as 
well. 

3. By using devices to interest the 
boys in improving their own attend- 
ance. 

4. By trying to provide diagnostic 
teaching. 

Our first task was to release the 
tension of each boy through gaining 
his confidence and sympathy. Before 
each lesson in diagnostic teaching it 
was necessary to get the boys in a 
good mood, cheerful and ready to 
We tried 


to find the interest of every boy and 


give their best attention. 


by so doing to arouse a new desire to 
read. Most of the boys responded 
quickly and eager to read 
orally. This was no doubt because 
of the satisfaction derived from indi- 
vidual attention and recognition. 


were 


Diagnostic Teaching Methods 


Diagnostic teaching methods used 
for particular causes of failure to read 
were as follows: 
library table 
with much easy and interesting ma- 
terial for the boys to look over and 
to read at their leisure so that they 
would get in the habit of handling 
books to acquaint themselves with 
the content. 

2. The boys made individual and 
cooperative books of various topics, 


1. We supplied a 


such as hobbies, homes, people, ani- 
mals and transportation. This helped 
to bring about a better spirit of co- 
operation, better judgment and a 
desire to read about these things. 

3. Always we aimed to read stories 
that were of interest to the boys and 
to have such stories continually avail- 
able to them. 

4. We took many trips’ and 
through the discussions and through 








activity work the boys were anxious 
to learn more about the things we 
had seen. Always when we were on 
the way to and from our destinations 
we would see which boy could read 
the most signs. 

5. Many times the boys drama- 
tized the stories while they read them 
orally. This method of creating a 
desire to read was especially good as 
all the boys liked to do this. 

6. The teacher read many stories 
of interest and other stories were par- 
tially read as an incentive for the 
boys to want to complete them at 
their leisure. 

7. Audience reading proved to be 
stimulating and valuable. 


Vocabularies Were Improved 


These procedures operated to en- 
rich the general life experiences of 
these boys. Speaking vocabularies 
and vocabularies of meaning were 
noticeably improved. 

To improve the boys’ ability to at- 
tack words and phonetics, the follow- 
ing methods were used: 

1. We worked on similarities and 
differences of words. 

2. We. studied 
endings of words. 

3. The boys cut out pictures from 
magazines and mounted them ac- 
cording to the beginning vowels and 
consonants. This arrangement by 
the initial letters helped to teach the 
boys the habit of looking at the first 


boys. 


beginnings and 


letters of a word and consequently 
decreased the habit of guessing and, 
we hope, reduced the tendency to be 
confused on direction. 

To help the pupils with directional 
coniusion specifically, we used these 
(1) called the boys’ atten- 
tion to their numbers in arithmetic; 
(2) had them look at the words in 
print and writing and then copy the 
word several times to form the habit 
of shifting their eyes from left to 
right; (3) asked them to use markers 
for a time while reading; (4) re- 
quested the boys to follow while the 
teacher read much easy material, and 
(5) taught each boy to analyze his 


devices: 


own work to become conscious of 
his errors. 

A correlation between reading and 
behavior symptoms, such as a feeling 
of insecurity and lack of confidence, 
was kept in mind throughout the 
diagnostic teaching and the teacher 









tried to approach the boy’s problems 
open-mindedly. Each boy averaged 
about thirty minutes a day for diag- 
nostic teaching. We proceeded with 
individual diagnostic teaching until 
the boys were ready to be grouped 
and then we worked together in 
groups of 3 to 5 wherever we could 
use the same type of instruction. 

What were the results from this 
term’s work on diagnostic teaching? 

Most of the boys became interested 
and had more of a desire to read, 
which helped to eliminate confusion, 
insecurity and emotional and atten- 
tional instability. 

Most of the boys found success, 
recognition and satisfaction through 
reading. 

The boys seemed much _ happier 
and more at ease. They read from 1 
to 10 books. Those boys who were 
able to do second and third grade 
work read the larger number. 

The trips that were taken aided 
in reading and in general behavior. 

Many of the boys made more prog- 
ress than others because of the M. A., 
the I.Q., the seriousness of the difh- 
culties and the duration of the prob- 
lem from its onset. 


Progress Noted by Testing 


Progress as shown by test scores 
was as follows: In September 1938, 
7 boys were unprepared to read; 6 
were in Bl; 3 in Al; 4 in B2 and 1 
in B3. By January 1937, 4 boys were 
still unprepared to read; 2 were in 
Bl; 2 in Al; 5 in B2; 4 in A2: 2 in 
B3; 1 in A3 and 1 in A4. The aver- 
age grade level in September had 
been BI to Al; by January it was B2. 

In January, four of the 
reached a grade level on a par with 
their mental age. However, little im- 
provement was shown by four of the 
boys who were registered in Septem- 
ber. Two of these boys had been in 
school for 16 terms and could not 
read a primer; one boy had a falling 
I. Q. of from 88 to 74 and such physi- 
cal and home conditions that we 
could not expect much progress in 
one term’s work. One boy had been 
promoted from term to term until 
he reached the A4 grade without the 
requirements of a BI pupil. The first 
and most difficult task with all of 
these boys was to try to get them in- 
terested and to create a desire to 


boys 


want to read. 
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A Century of State Normals 


HE first state normal school in 

America was started in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., in 1839. This year marks 
a century of state supported teacher 
training The historical 
background for teacher training in 
America is written around the estab- 
lishment of three early institutions: 
(1) in 1823, the Rev. Mr. Hall 
opened the first’ private normal 
school at Concord, Vt.; (2) in 1834, 
New York granted money to acade- 


progress. 


mies that included teaches training 
in their courses; (3) in 1839, Cyrus 
Pierce established the first state nor- 
mal school at Lexington, Mass. It 
had a two year course and a model 
school. 

The © state 
spread rapidly in America. These 
early teacher training 
were marked by special characteris- 
tics. There were few, if any, entrance 


normal school idea 


institutions 


requirements. In this forepart of the 
nineteenth century, teaching offered 
few opportunities for the youth of 
the land. It was necessary to induce 
young people into the normal schools 
through — lax standards. 
Completion of the elementary 
school was a sufficient educational 
standard for entrance. In many cases 
the requirements were even lower 
than that. The curriculum was 
largely content, not much of peda- 
gogy. Because the students had little 
school training it was found neces- 
sary to give them basic foundations 
in the common branches they were 


admission 


to teach. The professional subjecis 
had been little developed and played 
a minor part in the offerings. The 
early normal schools were opposed 
by many people. Teachers already 
teaching normal 
school derogatory to their ability. 
The academies looked suspiciously 
at this new source of competition. 
Political storms broke out in legisla- 
tures because this new state normal 
required additional public 


considered — the 


school 
funds. 

From the simple beginnings in 
1839, the state normal school has 
spread to every part of the United 
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States. All states have such institu- 
tions numbering from one, as in 
lowa, to many, as in Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin. The people of Amer- 
ica feel that teacher training should 
be a state controlled function and 
that the state should furnish a large 
percentage of the facilities for that 
training. Such a policy assures uni- 
form standards for teacher prepara- 
tion and also gives proper back- 
ground for training in the principles 
of democratic government. There 
are now more than 300 state sup- 
ported normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges. The number of private 
teacher training schools had risen to 
155 in 1900, but declined to 55 in 
1930. Nearly 300,000 young people 


W. W. LUDEMAN 


Dean, Southern State Normal School 
Springfield, S. D. 


which has grown to be popular. The 
teachers’ college differs from the nor- 
mal school more in degree than in 
kind. The curriculum of the former 
is broader and includes the training 
of high school teachers. With the 
rapid growth and expansion of high 
schools in America within the last 
thirty years, there has been a strong 
tendency toward converting normal 
schools into teachers’ colleges; not 
that the elementary teacher training 
was abandoned but rather that the 
high school training was added. 
There are still many state normal 
schools offering one, two and three 
year courses. However, as teacher 
training standards are increased, 
these remaining normal schools will 





From simple beginnings in 1839, the state normal 
school has spread to every part of the United States 
during the last century. One hundred years of state 
normal history has taught America that democratic 
institutions will be guaranteed only by a wide pro- 
gram of public education backed by skilled teachers 





are enrolled annually to pursue 
courses leading to teaching positions. 

The present day state normal 
school is a much improved institu- 
tion over its original progenitor. The 
modern teacher training school has 
these special features: (1) high school 
graduation is an entrance require- 
ment; (2) careful attention is given 
to teaching methodology; (3) inten- 
sive study is given to child life; (4) 
wide attention is paid to art, music, 
industrial arts and physical educa- 
tion; (5) there is opportunity for 
specialization, and (6) research is 
given strong emphasis. 

In 1892, the College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers at Columbia Uni- 
versity became Teachers College. 
This started a new educational name 


gradually be changed to teachers’ 
colleges. 

Whether as normal schools or as 
teachers’ colleges, state controlled 
and supported teacher training has 
become a permanent part of .Amer- 
ican life. One hundred years of state 
normal history has taught America 
many practical lessons: (1) that the 
level of social life in any land is only 
as high as the level of the schools 
and homes of that land; (2) that 
the standard of school life will rise 
no higher than the quality of the 
teachers in those schools, and (3) 
that the permanency of government 
institutions as we know them in our 
own national life will be guaranteed 
only by a wide program of public 
education backed by skilled teachers. 
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| pomccrnae-t the Poindexter Ele- 
mentary School and the Enochs 
Junior High School of Jackson, Miss., 
occupied separate wings of the same 
building. Serious congestion in the 
building limited the educational pro- 
grams ot both schools. This situation 
was relieved by the construction of a 
new building in the same neighbor- 
hood for the elementary school. 
Poindexter School is located in a 
section of the city in which the popu- 
lation is about stationary. The gen- 
eral decline in birth rate has operated 
to compensate for the increase in the 
number of families moving into the 
district. However, the new building 
vas designed to provide for the ex- 
tension of a wing, should that ever 
become necessary because of growth. 
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It was necessary to purchase and 
raze several residences in order to 
acquire a site adequate for carrying 
on a well-rounded program of physi- 


cal education. The building was 
located near the front of the lot in 
order to leave a large playground in 
the rear. This playground is shaded 
by several large oaks. The architec- 
tural firm of Hull and Drummond 
was engaged to prepare plans and 
specifications and to supervise con- 
struction. 

The site faces north. Therefore, a 
U” shaped design of building was 
selected so as to provide east-west 
lighting in the classrooms. While the 
building was designed to provide 
facilities for a definite program of 
instruction, it is sufficiently flexible 
to meet the needs of a changing 
curriculum. 

An analysis of the situation re- 
vealed the need for the following 
facilities: (1) 13 classrooms, five of 
which were for use of the first and 
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Left: The design of the Poindex- 
ter Elementary School at Jackson, 
Miss., is modern. The horizontal 
motif is emphasized by different 
colors of brick and by horizontal 
members in the metal balconies. 
A “U” shaped design was chosen 
so as to provide east-west lighting 
in the classrooms. Right: Framed 
in the doorway is the large play- 
ground in the rear of the build- 
ing which is shaded by large oaks. 
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Director of Instruction, Secondary Schools, and 
1] wl O l ] Superintendent of Schools, Respectively, Jackson, Miss. 


second grades; (2) a library equipped 
to accommodate 40 pupils at one 
time; (3) a clinic room; (4) an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 
500; (5) a workshop; (6) a cafeteria; 
(7) an office for the principal; (8) 
storage rooms and rest rooms. 

As this unit was only one of 15 
items included in a P.W.A. project 
amounting to $1,060,000, it was found 
that it would be impossible to con- 
struct a fireproof building providing 
the necessary facilities with the funds 
available. Consequently, a  semi- 
fireproof type of construction was 
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employed. 

The foundation up to the window 
sills of the first floor is of reenforced 
concrete. Above that point the walls 
are masonry with selected common 
brick facing. Fireproof stair towers 
fitted with metal doors are located 
at three corners of the building. A 
fire escape was employed at the 





fourth corner because any future ex- 
tension of the building will be at that 
point. Fire hose are located at 
strategic points throughout the build- 
ing. The boiler room walls and 
ceiling are of reenforced concrete and 
its doors and windows are of metal. 
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All outside doors are equipped with 
i | panic bolts and marked with exit 
saensee= — lights. The roof is a fifteen year 
Cia Qa ff built-up type. The corridor floors 

Peres. _— are of asphaltic tile. 
rose Fo The design is modern. The hori- 
MN “ zontal motif is emphasized by means 
| of two colors of brick and by the use 
a “ of horizontal members in the metal 

Be or a See — balconies. 
i cei oe hae | Ample toilet facilities are provided. 
aa Pe : aff] tees They receive direct sunlight and are 
i woul a # well ventilated. Toilet floors are of 
— oT terrazzo. The wainscots are of glazed 
v brick with sanitary cove base and 
. ' rounded corners. 

. f) tovere Goon Tarey Geese The typical classroom is equipped 
} | ; with six electric lights on two inde- 
: _ Second Floor Plan pendent circuits. All classrooms have 
ample natural light coming either 
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Right: A com- 
pletely equipped 
and modern cafe- 
teria is located at 
the ground level. 
Only that part of 
the basement 
which houses the 
cafeteria, the boiler 
room and the ac- 
tivities room has 
been excavated. 


from the east or west. Base outlets 
for visual education apparatus are 
located in each room. Well-venti- 
lated metal wardrobes with doors 
simultaneously operated by the 
teacher and metal storage cabinets 
are standard equipment in every 
classroom. 

The primary rooms are from 6 to 
8 feet longer than the other class- 
rooms. In these rooms the tables and 
chairs are movable. Individual stor- 
age compartments are provided in a 
cabinet along one wall. Each room 
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Left: As the pupils 
pass into the cafe- 
teria under super- 
vision of a class- 
room teacher, they 
pause and wash at 
the multiple hand- 
washing rig lo- 
cated near the en- 
trance. Soap and 
paper towels are 
furnished _ pupils. 


is provided with a small rest room 
containing a lavatory and a com- 
mode. These features 
provide for a flexible program of 
activities. 

The auditorium has a level floor 
and is seated with 500 movable, steel 
folding chairs. This makes it suitable 
for various types of activities. When 
the chairs are not needed they are 
folded, placed on rubber-tired trucks 
and stored in rooms provided for that 
purpose at the rear of the auditorium. 
A large stage equipped with front 


combined 


curtain, cyclorama, grand drapery, 
border and footlights is available for 
assembly programs and community 
entertainments. A fire resistant pro- 
jection booth is provided. 

A workroom equipped with bench 
and woodworking tools is located in 
the basement. It is available to all 
teachers and pupils who need to con- 
struct objects in connection with 
classroom projects. 

The library has ample shelving for 
more than 2300 volumes and_ has 
accommodations for 56 pupils. 

A completely equipped, modern 
cafeteria is located at the ground 
level. A multiple-unit handwashing 
rig is located near its entrance. In 
passing to the cafeteria under the 
supervision of a classroom teacher, 
pupils pause at the lavatory and wash 





their hands. Soap and paper towels 
are furnished each pupil. 

The building is heated by means of 
steam radiators, which are operated 
from gas-fired boilers. A clock in the 
principal’s office controls all signals 
and actuates auxiliary clocks in other 
parts of the building. 

The total cost of the project was 
$191,893.73, distributed as follows: 
building site, $34,853.00; building, 
$144,040.73; furniture and equip- 
ment, $13,000.00. Forty-five per cent 
of this amount was a federal grant. 
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CHARLES PRALL 


School Councils in England 


School of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


N 1902 England abolished its local 

school boards, which had existed 
solely for the administration of edu- 
cation, and gave the existing author- 
ities for local government, the city 
and county councils, full control of 
both elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. By this action more than 
3000 boards have been replaced by 
less than 300 councils to whose grow- 
ing responsibilities in other local af- 
fairs is added more authority over 
education than the special bodies 
possessed. 

The councils are of three types: 
(1) county borough, for municipal- 
ities having more than 50,000 popula- 
tion; (2) borough and urban district, 
for populations of more than 10,000 
and more than 20,000, respectively, 
and (3) county, for areas not in- 
cluded under the two foregoing types 
of organization. Borough and urban 
district councils are given authority 
for elementary education only. The 
county borough and county councils 
are authorities for secondary and 
higher education as well as for ele- 
mentary education. 


Work Done in Committees 


For American administrators the 
characteristics of these authorities are 
not lacking in interest. The councils 
of the metropolitan boroughs are 
large bodies of from 80 to 100 mem- 
bers; 130 members are not unusual. 
They are elected at party elections 
for three year terms, one third being 
elected each year. Work is done al- 
most wholly by committees, with the 
council body retaining complete con- 
trol over expenditures. 

The chairmanship of an important 
committee constitutes almost a full- 
time job. Membership on important 
committees usually requires as much 
time as two days a week. No one 
receives pay. In recent years the 
councils have been formed increas- 
ingly from the ranks of older men. 

In a personnel study of 3100 county 
and borough councilors, 750 gave 
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occupations that would be classified 
under retail shopkeeping and selling; 
244 were retired barristers; 218, small 
builders and architects; 215, artisans 
of manual trades; 173, house, estate 
and insurance agents; 157 were 
women, married women predom- 
inating; 150 were listed as gentle- 
men; 115, retired army officers and 
civil servants, and 91, trade union 
and similar officials. Politically, La- 
bor has a majority in the councils of 
most of the larger cities. Small 
changes in the personnel of the coun- 
cils are registered each year, but there 
are few areas in which the changes 
are large in a given year. 


Control Is Delegated 


The education committees of the 
large councils are relatively large 
bodies. In general, they run from 25 
to 50 in membership and do their 
work through standing subcommit- 
tees. By authority of the original act 
the council may, and usually does, 
delegate all control over education, 
except raising a rate or borrowing 
money, to its education committee. 
This reservation makes necessary a 
fair representation of councilors on 
the committee and makes the chair- 
man the most important member. 

Perhaps the necessities of the sit- 
uation have brought about greater 
permanence in membership on edu- 
cation committees than one would 
ordinarily anticipate. Councilors who 
accept such assignment expect to 
serve throughout their council terms. 
It is not exceptional for chairmen to 
have had many years of experience 
on the committee. 

About one third of the members of 
each education committee are elected 
from outside of council because of 
special qualifications. These mem- 
bers are chosen for one year terms by 
the newly formed education com- 
mittees but are generally renamed 
for long periods. 

A final element of permanence on 
the committee is provided by filling 





a few of the council seats with senior 
councilors, elected at the end of their 
terms by the rest of the member- 
ship to serve for six additional years. 
These members, known as aldermen, 
usually hold office for long periods. 
A typical education committee of 
some 30 members will be made up of 
five aldermen, 17 councilors and 10 
co-opted members. In this group 
three fourths of the aldermen and 
co-opted members and a third of the 
councilors will have served for long 
periods on the committee. 

How does professional administra- 
tion fare in such a setting? To what 
extent does the participation of so 
many lay citizens affect such vulner- 
able functions as teacher selection and 
promotion? Does the wealth of com- 
mittees affect the organization of an 
administrative staff along functional 
lines? Single answers to these ques- 
tions for any group of larger bor- 
oughs will oversimplify the situation. 
Yet there are common developments 
that afford at least partial answers. 


Capable Directors Advanced 


Before describing the procedures 
that obtained in a sampling of Eng- 
land’s metropolitan boroughs, it is 
well to recall that when the author- 
ities were changed in 1902 the clerks 
to the larger school boards in many 
places became the new directors of 
education. Historically, the town 
clerk, a paid legal and clerical officer, 
is the germ from which the hierarchy 
of local government has sprung. In 
a small borough he may still act as 
the chief education officer but usually 
it is a member of his own clerical 
staff. In somewhat larger boroughs 
the director of education is likely to 
be a man with a teaching back- 
ground but his assistants are gener- 
ally men with clerical rather than 
with teaching or headship experi- 
ence. Not infrequently the more 


capable of these men progress to the 
directorships of smaller authorities. 
Thus the tradition of administra- 
tion by capable clerical officers is 
continued even though such men 
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and their assistants have lost their 
connection with the office of the 
clerk. In the still larger 
chief as- 


town 
boroughs the 
sistants are men of broad educational 
experience. Some have replaced the 
paid secretaries of the subcommittees 
of the education committee. 

In only one of the cities visited is 
the preparation of the eligibility list 
for new applicants entirely in the 
hands of the education director and 
his chief inspector or chief assistant. 
In several this is a joint responsibility 
of one or more members of the edu- 
cation committee and the assistant 
Together they 
make trips to training schools and 
universities to interview and rate 
prospective teachers. In one city of 
400,000 population, the clerk of the 
stafing committee selects those ap- 
plicants deemed worthy of further 
consideration. They are then called 
for an interview during which a 
committee of five members of the 
larger stafing committee asks ques- 
tions and records observations. These 
judgments, made largely on person- 
ality, are merged with the staffing 
clerk’s evaluation of each candidate’s 
credentials to make up appointment 
and reserve lists for the standard 
types of positions. 

The crowding of teaching fields, 
although less acute than in many 
sections of America, is beginning to 


director’s 


officers or directors. 
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be felt in all except certain special- 
ized areas. Some authorities already 
have closed their elementary lists to 
nonresidents. Canvassing committee 
members for positions is outlawed by 
agreement but all admit that the 
practice is difficult to kill. There are 
evidences that more weight is given 
to the evaluations of training and 
university authorities than obtains 
in our cities with staff personnel ofh- 
cers but this, too, is to be expected 
in cases in which committee mem- 
bers take part in teacher selection. 
In general, the assignment of new 
teachers from the appointment or 
placing list is made by the inspector 
in closest contact with the school 
and head. While the latter presents 
a rough set of specifications for the 
new appointee, he seldom is con- 
sulted in the actual appointment. 

England’s teachers are paid ac- 
cording to a national scale of salaries, 
with the result that promotions 
spring mainly from vacancies in 
headships and first assistant posi- 
tions. Changes brought about 
through the reorganization of ele- 
mentary schools have increased the 
number of new headship appoint- 
ments in recent years. 

In the event of a vacancy in head- 
ship or first assistant’s position in an 
elementary school, the usual proce- 
dure of the larger authorities is to 
circularize the vacancy to all teach- 


ers and lesser heads and assistants 
with certain years of experience in 
the system. The resulting applica- 
tions are sometimes sorted into hot 
and cold groups by the local inspec- 
tors and sometimes “short listed” by 
the inspectors alone or by the inspec- 
tors and the heads of the pertinent 
subcommittees working together. 

It is an invarible custom to re- 
quire the survivors of this procedure, 
from three to six persons, to appear 
before the appropriate subcommittee 
in a competitive interview. The suc- 
cessful candidate is then selected by 
motion and majority ballot. In one 
city the by-laws give the subcom- 
mittee the privilege of adding names 
to the short list, although it is re- 
ported as seldom exercised. 

What has been said in regard to 
selection and promotion applies 
strictly to the elementary schools. 
The secondary schools, whether pro- 
vided by the local authority or mere- 
ly aided, are relatively free from ad- 
ministration by the staff officers of 
the local authorities. It is a part of 
the English tradition to select the 
best man or woman available to head 
secondary schools and to follow with 
a relatively free hand in administra- 
tion. Vacancies in secondary schools 
are almost invariably advertised and 
opened to the whole country. 





London is not included in this review. 
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B irwn first requirement for educa- 
tion by radio is the acquisition 
of a receiving set capable of giv- 
Many schools 
are handicapped because they are at- 
tempting to use cheap, ineffective 
sets. Good equipment, which can be 
obtained at a fairly modest sum, is 
a legitimate way to use school funds. 


ing good reception. 


If tax money is not available for the 
purchase of equipment, often par- 
ents, teachers and children are will- 
ing to help raise funds through 
school entertainments and P.-T.A. 
programs. 

When rural schools have electric- 
ity, the problem of reception is sim- 
plified. However, a large majority 
make 
use of storage batteries, which may 


of one teacher schools must 


be charged by a windmill mechan- 
ism on the roof of the building. Or, 
the new “air cell” may be used in- 
stead of the ordinary battery. 

In Wisconsin, where there are two 
and controlled radio 
stations, hundreds of rural and urban 
teachers are making use of the high- 
grade instructional material broad- 
over WHA _ with increasing 
success and satisfaction. 


State owned 


cast 


Outlines Radio Courses 


In this state, outlines of the courses 
offered each semester. 
These include nature study and na- 
ture tales, biography, civics and citi- 
zenship, music, literature, history, 
drawing, rhythm and games, health, 
public speaking, aero- 
nautics, current and 
economic problems, art appreciation, 
instrumental music 
lessons, American authors, agricul- 
ture, speech, Spanish, homemaking, 
travel and contemporary world 
affairs. 

Rural teachers should investigate 
radio program possibilities in their 
own states. Several state universities, 


are issued 


dramatics, 
news, social 


social studies, 


private colleges, state education asso- 
ciations and state departments of 
education are furnishing radio pro- 
grams and reliable information for 
teachers. Certain programs put on 
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Radio in the Rural Classroom 


FRANK J. LOWTH 


Lecturer, Janesville, Wis. 


the air by the national networks 
should be utilized by rural teachers, 
as far as they are practicable. In- 
formation, including useful outlines 
and suggestions, will be furnished by 
these companies. 

Before radio can become an in- 
tegral part of the school program, 
according to Dr. W. W. Charters, an 
authority in radio education, several 
problems will need to be solved, in- 
cluding these: 

1. Synchronization of time. 

2. Timeliness of the material. 

3. Effective utilization of the ma- 
terial that comes into the classroom 
over the radio. 

4. Limitations of the lecture meth- 
od in the elementary school. 


Use the Best Medium 


At the present time, highly prof- 
itable use of the radio as a medium 
for teaching and learning is re- 
stricted to a relatively narrow field. 
On the other hand, legitimate enter- 
tainment and inspirational broad- 
casts may be utilized by rural teach- 
Talks 
broadcast by specialists in various 
fields of human knowledge often can 
be absorbed more effectively than 
through the printed page. However, 
if there is a choice of medium and 
the use of printed material seems to 
be the most feasible vehicle, there 
should be no hesitation in choosing 
that method. Some teachers are in- 
clined to use the radio solely because 
it is the fashion and, in some in- 
stances, reading matter would be 
more useful. 

In making use of radio in the 
classroom, at least four guiding prin- 
ciples should be observed: (1) the 
pupils should be well prepared in 
advance by the teacher so that they 
will obtain the maximum of benefit; 
(2) it is frequently necessary for the 
teacher to arrange for active response 
and participation of the children, as 
in singing, drawing, playing games 


ers outside of school hours. 


or through other forms of expres: 
sion; (3) when the broadcast is con- 
cluded, teacher and pupils should 
discuss the points that have been 
considered and, perhaps, continue 
some of the suggested activities; (4) 
the radio material should be corre- 
lated and integrated with the cur- 
riculum so that essential educational 
objectives are realized. The radio can 
be used as a means of motivating the 
activities of children only as the 
teacher understands and applies the 
principles of learning. 

Too often, because of the relative 
novelty of radio, associated with hit- 
and-miss methods, educational ben- 
efits have been lacking. Tuning in 
without purpose or plan may be dis- 
tinctly harmful. One rural teacher 
states that she has used the radio in 
her school for several years and that 
her pupils tune in freely and fre- 
quently. Such a practice may be se- 
riously questioned. School equipment 
should be used only under the 
teacher’s direction. One young prin- 
cipal lost his position partly because 
of his poor judgment in operating 
the school radio. 


What an Alert Teacher Does 


Any intelligent and alert rural 
teacher can do much toward solving 
the radio problem in her school. She 
can write to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for “Good References on 
Education by Radio.” It is free. She 
can write also to Educational Radio 
Project, U. S. Office of Education. 
The Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, will furnish “The Art 
of Teaching by Radio” for 10 cents. 
Useful bulletins may be obtained 
from the Ohio School of the Air, 
Columbus, and from the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, Madison. For 
this material it may be necessary to 
pay at least the postage. 

Commercial programs may pre- 
sent worth-while educational values; 
however, the teacher needs to use 
much good judgment in utilizing 
these broadcasts. Some well-qualified 


school people say that they should 


never be used. Pupils should be 
carefully instructed as to merits and 
weaknesses of such programs, if 
their standards and tastes are to be 
increasingly and consistently im- 
proved. It is possible through the 
P.-T.A., mothers’ or parents’ meet- 
ings and in other ways to obtain the 
necessary cooperation between school 
and home so that young people may 
have necessary guidance as to suit- 


ability of programs, commercial or 
educational. 

The rural teacher must realize 
that, in the nature of the case, the 
radio can be used for only a rela- 
tively small part of the total school 
program. However, much _ educa- 
tion that does not require immediate 
drill and direct response can be car- 
ried on over the radio. The radio 
should not be permitted to interfere 





Good Buses Pay 


W. R. KEITH 


Superintendent, Stanhope, Iowa 


TANHOPE, Iowa, has a 

solidated school district with 39 
tuition pupils in an enrollment of 
101. In August 1935, the Stanhope 
consolidated school bought five new 
steel buses. Four of these had a 
capacity of 30 and one, a capacity of 
36. The school now owns all trans- 
portation equipment. Previous to 
1935 it owned the bodies and em- 
ployed drivers who furnished the 
chassis. 

Under the present arrangement, 
four men are hired to drive their own 
routes only and another driver is paid 
to oil and grease, to check tires and 
batteries and to make minor repairs 
to all buses. The drivers are paid 
$20 per month, while the superin- 
tendent of buses receives $30. No 
minors are hired and a number of 
applicants are available at all times. 
The average time of the buses on the 
road each trip is thirty-five minutes. 
Buses are placed in the bus garage 
immediately after each trip so that 
depreciation on the paint is practically 
negligible. Gasoline is purchased at 
local filling stations in rotation for a 
month at each one. Retail prices are 
paid for gasoline less 1 cent federal 


con- 


Big Dividends 


tax refund. Major repairs are made 
at local garages. 

The original cost of the five com- 
pletely equipped buses was $6200, de- 
livered in Stanhope. Thus, in three 
years the buses have saved their 
original cost with a profit of $382.24 
to install new equipment, such as 
indicator signals, the reversible bus 
signs required by law at the begin- 
ning of this year and new batteries 
in each bus. The average mileage 
at the end of the third year on each 
bus was 14,000. We are nearing the 
end of the fourth year and will show 
a reduced cost of practically the same 
amount this year. 

The foregoing figures cover cost of 
transportation to school activities in 
school buses under supervision of 
teachers. The vocational agricultural 
department uses the buses for field 
and judging trips. These figures are 
based on total cost and include all 
items of expenditure. The buses 
have paid for themselves, furnished 
better transportation to school activi- 
ties at less cost than the old system. 
The Stanhope school has found that 
good transportation equipment pays 
big dividends. 


Summary of Costs of Transportation for Three Year Period 


Former Plan 


Present Plan 


Year Per 
Average Pupil 


1932-33 $ 4,084.50 1935-36 $1,415.57 
1933-34 3,497.50 1936-37 1,602.67 Former plan $3,719.20 $28.60 
1934-35 3,575.60 1937-38 1,567.11 Present plan 1,525.12 12.27 
Total. $11,157.60 Total. $4,575.35 Yearly reduction .$2,194.08 $16.33 
Average 3,719.20 Average 1,525.12 
Average number Average number 

transported. . . 130 transported... ..120 
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with educational objectives set up by 
the state or county but should be 
used to supplement them. It is un- 
likely that superintendents, boards 
of education and patrons will offer 
serious objections to high-quality, 
noncommercial programs approved 
and recommended by state depart- 
ments of education, state colleges 
and universities and state educational 
associations. However, local officials 
should be consulted and their con- 
sent and cooperation obtained. The 
P.-T.A. and parents’ meetings should 
be used to acquaint parents with the 
teacher’s plans and to win their sup- 
port. 

The teacher needs to make a spe- 
cial study of the technics of effective 
listening. Necessary tools must be 
at hand; even more important, the 
minds of children need to be in 
readiness for the lesson. Mind set is 
an essential in all successful teaching 
and learning. 

The listening group should usually 
be small, with pupils properly seated 
and in a business-like attitude. Plans 
should sometimes be made to verify 
what is heard; the main points 
should often be summarized. Mim- 
eographed or hectographed sets of 
related questions will make reports 
more valuable. Honest criticism of 
what is heard may be in order on 
occasion but such criticism must be 
carefully directed. 

Something also may be done in 
forming listening habits. Skillful 
teacher guidance is an essential. Pur- 
poseless, desultory listening has little 
or no educational value. Coopera- 
tive response of the learner is a nec- 
essary element in the fine art of 
teaching. 

The small one teacher rural school 
is still America’s greatest educational 
problem. This school has been de- 
scribed as the “mired wheel” of our 
national system. No doubt the prob- 
lem will ultimately be solved 
through a radical change in the type 
of administration, 1.e. by consolida- 
tion of at least most of our little 
schools. In the meantime, much 
more can be done to help the one 
room school teacher and her pupils. 
Radio is one modern means of im- 
provement, when rightly used. Rural 
supervisors and teachers just now 
need to make a special study of the 
possibilities of radio. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Handling Special Types 
of Handicapped Children 


HE child of low vitality who is 

easily exhausted and whose 
energies are inadequate for participa- 
tion in all the activities of normal 
children needs to be removed from 
unfair competition. In competition 
with children on a similar level, the 
handicapped child may build up his 
self-confidence. He is given oppor- 
tunity to advance as fast as he can 
without injuring personality factors, 
and this keeps up his morale and 
happiness without which _ psycho- 
genic fatigue would be an additional 
drain. Since physical handicaps of 
a borderline type are not readily visi- 
ble, danger of overexertion must be 
guarded against. 


Audiometer Tests Gratifying 


The congenitally deaf child should 
be placed with those similarly hand- 
icapped in a special class of the pub- 
lic school system or in a state school 
in which speech training and lip 
reading can be adequately carried 
out. As in all types of handicaps, 
early discovery of deafness is essen- 
tial not only in retarding the progress 
of the disease but also in shaping 
educational resources to individual 
needs. The wide range of audiometer 
tests given to all school children in 
order to detect slight hearing defects, 
as well as deafness, is gratifying. 

Instruction in speech and lip read- 
ing goes hand in hand with the so- 
cialization process, the mingling and 
working as much as possible with 
normal hearing individuals. Part- 
time special classes give the child 
with a hearing handicap the best 
chance for educational growth. Chil- 
dren suffering from deafness ac- 
quired as the result of disease or acci- 
dent frequently suffer an emotional 
shock, coupled with inferiority feel- 
ings, which may produce acute per- 
sonality or behavior problems. 

Special class education of the blind 
in public schools or in state or pri- 
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vate residential schools is essential. 
The child with defective vision 
needs to be placed with those suf- 
fering from similar handicaps in or- 
der that efficiency of administration 
and adequate educational method- 
ology may prevail. 

The use of glasses, muscle train- 
ing and special books of large print 
on nonglare paper are important fac- 
tors. Special typewriters having large 
type, large handwriting and a setting 
of adequate light intensity are es- 
sential aids. Of most importance is 
the arrestment of progressive eye 
disease. Hygiene of the eyes may be 
taught indirectly, individually or in 
groups. The importance of correct 
posture, prevention of undue eye- 
strain when riding in moving ve- 
hicles, abstention from rubbing eyes 
with unclean hands, and _ critical 
spacing of rest periods are educa- 
tional factors worth stressing. 


Speech Treatment in Clinics 


At least 4 per cent of the public 
school population is suffering from 
varying degrees of speech defects. 
Various types should be recognized 
early so that remedial speech work 
may be started in the lower grades. 
Children reaching the high school 
level with speech defects are, in the 
main, an indictment of the educa- 
tional forces in the elementary level. 
Confidence in social relationships 
through consistent remedial training 
must be cultivated. Functional or 
organic speech defects should be 
diagnosed in a speech clinic and 
treatment recommendations carried 
out. Every child with a speech de- 
fect should have a careful hearing 
examination, since the two disabil- 
ities are frequently intimately asso- 
ciated. 

Various types of crippled children 
should have the advantages of ortho- 


FREDERICK L. PATRY 


Consulting Psychiatrist, Anderson School 


Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


pedic classes in which equipment 
is provided to correct physical de- 
fects. Adequate provisions for rest 
periods, convenient seating in class- 
rooms, ease of exit from the school 
building and elevator service must 
be considered. Every attempt should 
be made to correct the emotional 
attitude of the crippled child toward 
his deformity and to give him expe- 
riences in group participation. Pat- 
ronizing, unwholesome comparison 
and teasing have no place in the 
school atmosphere. 


Unusual Size Is a Handicap 


Children of both oversize and un- 
dersize frequently present difficult 
problems of adjustment in the school 
or playground situation. It is impor- 
tant to keep such children in their 
life-age groups as far as possible, 
emphasizing prevocational and voca- 
tional courses whenever academic 
goals are not within reach. 

The physically handicapped child 
suffering from endocrine dysfunction 
is frequently overlooked. In both 
thyroid and pituitary hypofunction, 
the child frequently lacks energy and 
push. His application and achieve- 
ment are below his ability, according 
to intelligence test measurements. 
Such children require a longer time 
to absorb educational food. The re- 
moval of toxic factors and essential 
medical treatment will go far to- 
ward preventing characteristic ir- 
ritability and negative compensations 
for unrecognized educational, social 
and physical satisfactions. The child 
suffering from pituitary hypofunc- 
tion is often antisocial and destruc- 
tive in group situations. He is likely 
to be irritable and negativistic. There 
is frequently an abrupt change from 
acquiescence to antagonism. 

The epileptic child, as far as pos- 
sible, should be retained in the pub- 
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lic school Only in larger 
centers of population will there be 
enough similarly handicapped chil- 
dren to form a special class. When 
seizures become so frequent that the 
child is a persistent disruptive in- 
Huence in school, home teaching 
Placement in 
institutions for the epileptics should 
be the last thought where home en- 
vironment and supervision are rea- 
sonably adequate and where his edu- 
cational needs can be met by trained 
teaching personnel. 

The cardiopathic child, as far as 
possible, should be educated with his 
normal Placement in the 
school should be such as to avoid 
more strain than his heart condition 
will permit. Frequent rest periods 


system. 


should be resorted to. 


fellows. 


are essential. The teacher should be 
alert for frequent rebellious reactions 
rooted in frustration with respect to 
play and various group activities. 

Children handicapped by the re- 
sidual effects of sleeping sickness 
should be retained, as far as possi- 
ble, in the normal school grouping. 
Whenever adjustment _ be- 
comes such an acute problem that it 
cannot be efficiently met in the reg- 
ular grade, special class placement 
or home instruction is necessary. His 
overactive, impulsive and excitable 
nature should be modified through 
habit training in interests and ac- 
tivities of a large-muscle type, with 
possible vocational goals. Outdoor 
occupations will be found to be help- 
ful in this connection. 


social 





Who Shall Wear the School Letter ? 


VERY school annually faces the 

problem of giving awards for 
participation in school athletics and 
in other activities. Usually 
athletes held the paramount 
position when it came to 
awards and they alone were the pu- 
pils who received the school letter. 
This was merely one of the many 
phases of a program that overempha- 
sized athletics. Members of the or- 
chestra, band, glee club, dramatic 
club or any other club did not re- 
ceive a reward for successful comple- 
tion of his club’s yearly program. 


sche nt yl 
have 
school 


To be eligible to wear the school 
letter a pupil should be an outstand- 
ing citizen of the school and one 
who is interested in many phases of 
life. He should be a well- 
rounded individual. The 
should be able to point to him with 
pride as its product. Often the ath- 
lete is not the type of boy who pos- 
sesses the characteristics that make an 
outstanding product of the school. A 
school letter should signify all that is 
high and noble in school ambitions. 
Those who wear it should be capable 
of keeping unblemished those stand- 
ards and ideals of living that the 
school has endeavored to teach. Isn’t 
it urgent, therefore, that only pupils 


sche )| 


school 
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Supervising Principal, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


of highest caliber and unflinching 
character and fairly wide diversity of 
interests be allowed to wear the ma- 
jor letter? 

Pupils of lesser ability and interests 
should receive something to encour- 
age and to reward them for their ef- 
forts. Nothing will do more to inte- 
grate and broaden the extracurricular 
program than to have a workable 
system of activity awards. These 
awards must be meaningful and must 
signify the result of some achieve- 
ment. This we have tried to maintain 
in our present system of awards at 
Tunkhannock, Pa. 

In our schools we have the follow- 
ing clubs that meet during the school 
day at least twice a month during the 
activity. period: history club, news- 
paper club, Boy Scouts, stamp club, 
activities’ council, glee club, senior 
and junior dramatic clubs, yearbook 
staff, boys’ cooking club, girls’ ath- 
letic club, junior and senior Hi-Y, 
junior and senior Tri Hi-Y, national 
honor society, art club, hobby club, 
F.F.A., home economics club and 
girls’ shop club. 

Each of these clubs meets with its 
sponsor and works out its program. 

Starting with the keystone as a 
common background, each club se- 





lects an emblem that will be closely 
allied with the type of activity the 


club will do. These emblems are 
then obtained and displayed. 

The club sponsor is responsible for 
awarding points for activity in his 
club. No pupil may receive more 
than five points for activity in any 
one club and no sponsor (unless by 
special permission to cover unusual 
circumstances) may give the five 
point award to more than 25 per cent 
of the club membership. The club 
members who receive the five points 
are eligible to receive the club em- 
blem. The sponsor scales the points 
of other members of his club with 
the understanding that not more 
than 25 per cent of his club may re- 
ceive five points. 

When the yearly program of all 
clubs has been completed the pupils 
obtain an activity blank for recording 
all points that they have received 
from their year’s work. These points 
are certified by the sponsor’s signa- 
ture and also are checked by a blank 
submitted by the sponsor containing 
all the points given to the members 
of the club. Pupils are limited in the 
number of clubs they may join. 

Points are also given for the fol- 
lowing: junior or senior class ofh- 
cers, 1; club officer, 1; perfect attend- 
ance, 3; participation in assembly 
program (other than club), 1; elec- 
tion to national honor society, 3; 
member of athletic squad (not var- 
sity), 3; interward competition win- 
ner, 1; participation in homeroom 
activity and program, scaled to 3; 
pupil librarian, 1; senior play, scaled 
to 5; assisting in sale of tickets dur- 
ing season, 1. 

After the pupil has assembled all 
his points, if he has a total of 25, he 
is given the major school “T.” 

No pupil is given more than one 
award. If he earns the emblem in 
more than one activity, he may re- 
ceive additional emblems if he pays 
for them. 

Each year we have an honors as- 
sembly when all awards are made. 
Football players and other athletic 
earners receive awards for their ac- 
tivities just as glee club members re- 
ceive the emblems for their activities. 
The pupils earning the major “T” 
are always the outstanding citizens 
of the school. They are the pupils 
who will bring credit to the school. 
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A Hammond is ideal for leading group singing— 
whether it is your entire student body or a small 
section of your Glee Club. Shown here—the Oratorio 
Society of the Phoenix, Ariz., Union High School. 


a. 


® At assemblies, graduation exercises, 
*= community gatherings, the Hammond 


can fill your main auditorium with i 
majestic sound—or it can be played | Many SC 00 S are 


so softly as to be barely heard. The 
Fenger High School in Chicago is one 
of the hundreds of schools which are 
finding their Hammondsindispensable. 


so enthusiastic 


In the school band or 
orchestra, the Hammond 
is the most single useful 
instrument. Directors 
are using it to augment 
weak sections, to add 
punch to climaxes, and 
to hold the entire en- 
semble together. A stu- 
dent plays the Ham- 
mond with the Mirabeau 
Lamar High School Or- 
chestra, Houston, Tex. 


No wonder so 


The true and lovely tones of the 
Hammond have been praised by out- 
standing musicians; they play a big 
part in forming musical taste and 
developing appreciation. Among the 
many school orchestras enhanced with 
a Hammond is that of South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh. 


about the 





Learm vhy the Hammoud is rapidly becoming a “must” for the mabdaes school! 


There is hardly a phase of school life in which 
the Hammond isn’t helping to put things over. 
Again and again, when Hammonds have been 
installed, faculty, students and the whole com- 









Commun”? 


Concerts 
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munity say: “How did we ever get along 
without it?” 

Yet the Hammond costs only a fraction of 
what you'd expect to pay for such a fine organ; 
requires no costly building alterations; never 
gets out of tune. Let your nearest dealer demon- 
strate this remarkable instrument . . . soon. 


SEND FOR 


ea a2seeaeeeanaunusebsaaaakheq == 
Hammond Instrument Company 
2975 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(In Canada, address Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal) 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me full information about the use of Hammond 
Organs in schools. 


LS ee 
Address. . 

City. ve 
rere ee 
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The School Cafeteria 





CONDUCTED BY 


MARY DeGARMO BRYAN 


Training Lunchroom Managers 


WINNING S. PENDERGAST and LAWSON A. WILES 


Supervisor and Director of School Lunchrooms, Respectively, Detroit 


HE lunchroom department of 

the Detroit board of education 
places as managers in its junior and 
senior high school cafeterias only 
home economics graduates who have 
majored in institution management 
and who have successfully completed 
an apprentice training course given 
by the lunchroom department. 

This training course was instituted 
in 1929 to meet the need for several 
new managers, brought about by an 
extensive building program. It was 
continued as a helpful method of 
teaching the special technics neces- 
sary in a centralized organization. 
As the training course developed, it 
became increasingly evident that this 
was a valuable means of raising the 
standard and broadening the scope 
of school lunchroom management. 

The executive responsibilities of 
the lunchroom manager in the De- 
troit public schools cover the com- 
plete operation of the lunchroom, 
the menu, the food preparation, the 
service, sanitation and personnel, the 
necessary records and the solution of 
individual problems. Her social re- 
sponsibilities include cooperation 
with the principal, teachers, pupils, 
employes and the lunchroom depart- 
ment. In a broad sense, under social 
responsibilities also should be in- 
cluded her participation in the grow- 
ing movement toward utilization of 
the school lunchroom as a positive 
force in the health education and 
social education of the school child. 
To prepare young women to assume 
this threefold function has been the 
objective of the student training 
course during the last three or four 
years. 

The number of applicants for the 
training course is always in excess 
of the demand. Some of the appli- 
cants are home economics seniors 
referred by their department heads; 
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some are hospital dietitians seeking 
hours of work more congenial than 
those required by their present posi- 
tions; some are young miatrons or 
women who have not had institu- 
tional work for some time and who 
wish a “refresher” course. From this 
list of applicants a committee of ap- 
pointment selects six applicants a 
year, three each semester. These 





For nine years the Detroit lunch- 
room department has been offering 
a training course for cafeteria 
managers. Six applicants a year 
are chosen, three each semester. 


young women are accepted on the 
basis of previous training, experi- 
ence and recommendation from de- 
partment heads in the schools in 
which they took their undergraduate 
work, as well as on personal qualifi- 
cations, such as health, personality 
and interest in school feeding. For 
purposes of clarity, the participants 
in this training course are referred 
to as students, which term is not 
to be confused with the school pupils. 

Students enter the course at the 
beginning of the semester. They 


spend two weeks in an elementary 
lunchroom, nine weeks in interme- 
diates, seven weeks in high schools, 
one week in the recipe testing 
kitchen and one week in the central 
office of the lunchroom department. 
In addition to the laboratory work, 
the students are scheduled for two 
discussion periods a week; they at- 
tend the monthly managers’ meet- 
ings and they work with lunchroom 
managers on special committees. 
The first assignment is to an ele- 
mentary school lunchroom where the 
simplest type of food service is pro- 
vided. The menu consists of a spe- 
cial plate lunch for the children and 
a limited additional offering for the 
teachers. Methods of ordering and 
keeping records are fundamentally 
the same, though simpler, than those 
in the larger schools. In this setting, 
the student orients herself to the 
organization. She also begins her 
food preparation work with the sim- 
ple hot foods and desserts charac- 
teristic of the elementary lunch. 
The second two weeks of the 
course includes a general introduc- 
tion to the secondary school lunch- 
room in a school serving from 600 to 
800 pupils daily. The work is di- 
vided into food preparation in the 
morning, counter service at noon 
and daily record work in the after- 
noon. In this situation the student 
learns the menu pattern, works with 
department recipes and plans her 
first menu. Then two weeks are 
spent in an_ intermediate school 
which serves from 1800 to 2500 in 
two hours. Here the student is ex- 
pected to observe organization for 
precision and sanitation where speed 
is necessary. She continues her work 
in food preparation and, in addition, 
is assigned a variety of special prob- 
lems to stimulate her ability to ob- 
serve and to formulate conclusions. 
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Will your commercial ¥ 
course graduates be 


The rapidly growing use of figuring 
machines in offices is one of the most im- 
pressive developments in business. For- 
merly only the typewriter was in general 
use; now figuring machines are also 
employed in all kinds of office work vital 


to business management. 


This, of course, means an ever-increasing 
need for graduates who have had office 
machine training. It opens the way for 
schools to aid students to obtain jobs 


quicker, and to progress faster in business. 


Burroughs 
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Burroughs many years of experience in 
supplying machines for modern business 
often proves invaluable to schools plan- 
ning business courses. The results of this 
experience are available through the Bur- 
roughs Educational Division. Any machine 
information you may want—any service 
you may require—is yours for the asking, 
without any obligation to you whatsoever. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6668 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


as 


prepared for a job in an office like this? 








THIS NEW MANUAL 
MAY HELP YOU 


This new manual is offered gratis 
oMMeliila-teMmeliloMMiit-tiilel-1¢Me) Mm olelel fe 13 
of private and public schools 


/ 
superintendents, principals, and 

. : CURRICULUM ©, 
commercial department heads. es 


Write today for your free copy. 





INSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
in OFFICE MACHINES 
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These special problems include such 
items as making work schedules, 
diagraming the dishwashing unit 
and figuring the percentage distri- 
bution of receipts. 

Five weeks in an_ intermediate 
school lunchroom serving from 1000 
to 1200 a day follow this preliminary 


six weeks of orientation. The student 


“de 


= 
ss 
—_" 


eral procedure as that described for 
the intermediate school experience. 
The situation, however, is an entirely 
new experience, because of the dif- 
ference in intermediate and high 
school schedules and the special re- 
quirements of a different age group 
in clientele. Invariably the student's 


second period of management is 





During the course two weeks are spent in an elementary lunchroom, nine 
weeks in intermediate schools, seven weeks in high schools, one week in the 
recipe testing kitchen and one in the central office of the department. 


is carefully observed by the super 
visors, for it is here under actual 
responsibility that her real interest 
and ability are demonstrated. She 
begins to plan immediately for the 
fourth week, her period of manage- 
ment. In the first week, she makes 
a list of menu suggestions; in the 
second, she plans her menus and 
in the third, she 
During this 
time, foo, she takes much responsi- 


writes her orders; 
works out new recipes. 


bility for the preparation of hot food, 
supervision of the counter and for 
various phases of the record work. 
Thus, when the fourth week comes, 
the manager steps out and the stu- 
dent carries the load. In the fifth 
week she must complete the finan- 
cial report for the week and write a 
critical evaluation of her manage- 
ment experience. 

The routine for the seven weeks 
in high schools follows the same gen- 
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characterized by added poise, inge 
nuity and food handling ability. 
The students ei ich spend one week 
in the recipe testing kitchen where, 
under supervision, they help to de- 
velop new recipes and standardize 
familiar ones. Finally, each student 
is required to spend one week in the 
central office of the lunchroom de 
partment where, by following 
through the lunchroom routine in 
the handling of orders and cancel- 
lations and in checking reports, she 
is able to coordinate her field exper! 
ences with the standard lunchroom 
procedure as set up in the central 
office. 
close check is kept on the stu 
activity by the lunchroom 
Duplicate assignment 
sheets for each week are made: one 


dent *s 
supervisors. 


goes to each manager prior to the 
student’s arrival, so that temporary 
changes in her organization may be 


made to accommodate the student; 
the other goes to the trainee, so that 
she will know what is expected of 
her. At the end of each week, the 
student is required to submit a de- 
tailed outline of her activities in the 
course, together with recipes for all 
the foods she has prepared. She also 
presents detailed notes on observa- 
tions, managers’ instructions and on 
the somewhat formalized lecture and 
discussion — 

By the end of the twenty weeks’ 
period, a fairly phon picture of the 
student's interests, attitudes, ability 
and physical status has been built up 
in the lunchroom office. Each man- 
ager who worked with her has filled 
out a questionnaire as to her quali- 
fications; she has been observed by 
the lunchroom supervisors in every 
lunchroom, and she has been in 
fairly close touch with the super- 
visory staff and the director of lunch- 
rooms in classes, conferences and 
committee work. Although there is 
no assurance that graduates will be 
placed, all vacancies occurring in the 
junior and senior high schools are 
filled from this group, and most stu 
dents thus trained have, to the pres 
ent time, been absorbed. 

The results of this method of train 
ing lunchroom managers are becom 
ing increasingly satisfactory as inter 
est in school lunchroom work grows 
among a better type of student and 
as training methods improve with 
experience. Particularly is the train 
ing course of value in providing a 
laboratory in which skill, speed and 
self- confidence may be developed by 
young women already fairly well 
prepared in the theory of food ad 
ministration. 

That such a training fills a need 
which students themselves recognize 
is attested to by the number of appli- 
cations received from persons who 
would like to take the course for 
credit or prepare themselves for 
lunchroom work in other communi- 
ties. From this fact alone it should 
be possible to draw two conclusions: 
(1) student training courses for 
school lunchroom managers could 
well be developed to fill need al- 
ready evident; (2) home economics 
graduates are becoming increasingly 
aware that in the field of school feed- 
ing are broad opportunities for their 
interests, abilities and special talents. 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 





MERCURDY [1 

Merceuroch A.W ED CHROME Y |) 

VULOMe , ° ° 4 a canaione ’ 

(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) vetou orrucecun ? 

‘ 7 FLUORESCEM™ SoDiuN i 

is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and i anrisePric 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared FOR FIRST AID 


























‘ . ° WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of BALTIMORE. MO 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more ne 
serious Cé ASES, C consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
HY NSON,WESTCOTT& DUN NING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 
Maryland 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 








Baltimore, 

















Send for this Free . 


Brochure y, 















Have Your School Library 
Ready by Fall! 


Whether you're planning to install library facil- 
ities in one small room, or on a whole floor, you 


will want to have this reference brochure handy. 


It costs nothing—simply send a post card or letter 
to Gaylord Bros., Inc.—and your copy will be 
mailed to you at once. 


We will also be glad to help you “lay-out” your 
library plan so that it will be most convenient and 
modern. Just send us a_ sketch showing room 
dimensions, windows, doors, etc., and we will 
work out all the details at no cost to you. Write 
for the brochure today, and don't forget to include 





Asove: A vacant school NY turned into a re library. The 
Hooper School, Endwell, N. ’., assisted by Gaylords’ now has the 
same up-lo- date facilities press: by large central schools. 


a sketch of the space you are going to use. 
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Two Way Features 
Do Double Duty 
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NE of the new junior high 
school cafeterias in California 

is somewhat similar in layout to the 
plan presented in the June issue of 
The Nation’s Scuoots, but includes 
several additional features that are 
particularly desirable. This plan as 
drawn is in the main suggested by 
the blue print of this new junior 
high school. Points of interest are: 
1. The location of the delivery en- 
trance with its accessibility to storage, 
to the restroom for employes and to 
the counter service area requiring ice 
cream deliveries. The refrigerator is 
also accessible to the vegetable sinks 
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with the peeler emptying on to the 
drain board of one of them, making 
it unnecessary to carry the vegetables 
across the kitchen for preparation. 

2. The location of shelves and the 
two way refrigerator obviates the ne- 
cessity for a partition between the 
serving area and the food prepara- 
tion section. 
3. The counter arrangement for 
the faculty service, as in the previous 
plan from this school system, is espe- 
cially satisfactory. 

4. The provision of a small count- 
er service area separate from the 
main cafeteria is a new feature. 








FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





Food Service Directors 


® Because the varied aims of the school 
cafeteria can be achieved only through 
experience and knowledge, the program 
of the fifth annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors in Baltimore, Novem- 
ber 2 to 4, will include many reports 
on studies relative to food administra- 
tion. 

Authorities in nutrition, such as Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, professor of bio- 
chemistry, school of hygiene and public 
health, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Mary deGarmo Bryan, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Edna Gilbert, chairman 
of studies, the Rayen School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, will participate in the pro- 
gram. 

Food service administration will be 
viewed first hand in trips to the com- 
missary department of the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., the Mary- 
land Government House, commercial 
restaurants, school cafeterias and indus- 
trial plants. 


No Waiting Line Here 


© No waiting in line in the new cafe- 
teria of the Central High School at 
Jackson, Miss. The fourth period, ac- 
cording to Mrs. E. W. Addkison, super- 
visor of cafeterias, is one hour and 
twenty-five minutes. The school is di- 
vided into seven parts, a different group 
coming every ten minutes, beginning 
at 11:55 a.m. The pupils return to 
classes by an electric clock. They re- 
turn their trays to the window near 
the dishwashing machine, thus reduc- 
ing noise and keeping the dining room 
clean. Milk comes first on the counter 
and then come hot foods. The room 
accommodates 300 and is thoroughly 
ventilated and acoustically treated. 


In Favor of Uniform Menus 


® Uniform menus in the public school 
cafeterias at Jackson, Miss., have pro- 
vided the following advantages: (1) 
better prices from larger purchases; 
(2) better preparation (aids can be 
more specific); (3) lessened preparation 
cost; (4) accurate forecasting of ex- 
penditures for food materials; (5) more 
uniform service and portions in all 
sections of city and less waste; (6) bet- 
ter home and teacher direction, since 
the menus are published in local papers 
and posted in all schools; (7) better 
habits of eating and enjoying all com- 
monly known edible foods; (8) more 
satisfactory arrangements with dealers 
in their advance purchases for meat 
and fresh vegetables. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ELECTROL SCREEN 


Provides Remote Control 
at Low Cost 


HIS electrically operated hanging 

screen for auditoriums and large 
classrooms can be lowered, raised or 
stopped at any position by a remote 
control, placed anywhere desired. 
When completely re-rolled or lowered, 
the screen stops automatically. 

The Electrol, with electric motor 
and gear drive, is housed in a sturdy 
case, which can be installed in re- 
cesses in the wall or ceiling or sus- 
pended from brackets. Available in 14 | 
standard sizes up to 20’ x 20’ inclusive, 
with Da-Lite Glass-Beaded or Mat 
White surface. The Electrol is only 
one of many types in the Da-Lite line 
of theatrical and non-professional 
screens—a line famous for quality for 
30 years. 


Write for New 48 Page 
Screen Data Book 


for details on the Electrol, in- 








stallation drawings and val- 
uable data on surfaces, sizes, 
mountingsandcareof screens. 





DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 7TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Without obligation to us please send your new catalog 
and NEW LOW PRICES on Da-Lite Screens. 
Name..... 
Firm Name 


Address... 


School Name 








ONLY 4 FITS 
the Wall-Robe to the Small Child 


Now stretching and jumping for books have been eliminated. 
A-S-E, and only A-S-E, offers a steel group wardrobe that is prop- 
erly designed for primary grade rooms. Top shelf accessibility has 
been provided for even the smallest children. The Wall-Robe is 
furnished 54 inches low for elementary schools. Sixty-inch high 
Wall-Robes are available for the middle and upper grades. 


There is individual door operation—yet locking is controlled by 


one master lock in the end unit. Complete wardrobe includes 
teacher’s and storage units. Can be installed in new or existing 


buildings quickly, at low cost. Mail the coupon for full information. 


FOR THE RIGHT LOCKER 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE -- - A-S-E 


Every locker problem finds its 
’ P 

practical solution in the complete 
A-S-E line. There is a type, size 
and arrangement for every re- 
for 


quirement budget. 


Built by an organization with 


every 


over a quarter of a century’s ex- 
perience, A-S-E Lockers are con- 
structed to stand up under rough 
usage. Attractive in design and 
finish, they blend perfectly with their surroundings. 





For the complete story on these better lockers, send for the new 
A-S-E catalog—containing information about the vital points 
which determine the durability and satisfactory operation of any 
locker. It will make the solution to your locker problems easy. 
Mail the coupon today. * 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
707 KENSINGTON AVE., AURORA, ILLINOIS 





ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY, INC. 


707 Kensington Ave., Aurora, IIl. 





Send a catalog illustrating the A-S-E product checked. 


O A-S-E WALL-ROBES 0 A-S-E LOCKERS 
Name.. 

Address. ... 

City State. 
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Cleaning the Schoolhouse 


Aside from major repairs and renova- 
tions that keep the custodial staff busy 
during the summer months there is 
the routine house cleaning that must 
go on as per schedule so that the 
building will be in readiness by the 
time school opens in September. In 
the heat of a summer day one cus- 
todian we know took time off to 
describe step by step the various clean- 
ing operations on his program. Here 
they are just as he listed them: 

1. Dust corridor walls, sweep cor- 
ridor floors and wash walls. 

Wash and dry ink wells, then 
store them away until a week before 
school opens. 

3. Carry movable desks and furni- 
ture into corridor after they have been 
washed and dried. 

4. Wash erasers and blackboards. 

Dust classroom walls and ceilings, 
radiators and pictures. 

6. Sweep all classrooms thoroughly; 
burn waste paper. 

7. Wash classroom walls and_base- 
boards. 

8. Wash classroom floors. 

Apply furniture polish to desks 
and furniture. 

Dust walls and wash wainscoting 
in auditorium and gymnasium. 

11. Wash auditorium and = gym- 
nasium floors. 

12. Wash furniture in basement and 
put in corridor. 

13. Wash basement walls. 

14. Whitewash boiler room, recrea- 
tion room, fan room, wood and ma- 
chine shops, locker rooms and _base- 
ment corridor. 

15. Paint boilers with battleship 
gray paint and black asphaltum. 

16. Move classroom desks and furni- 
ture back where they belong. 

17. Clean and wax floors in office 
and kindergarten. 

18. Wash stairs and corridor floors. 

19. Wash and clean all glass in 
building. # 

20. Put ink wells back in desks and 
place erasers where they belong. 

21. Give all woodwork and furni- 
ture a general polishing. 

Apply a seal to auditorium and 
gymnasium floors. 

23. Put school supplies away in store- 
rooms. 

24. Clean and put fresh oil in 
motors and fans. 
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And they call this the summer vaca- 
tion season! 


Points on Repointing 

A timely job of repointing will save 
thousands of dollars of expensive build- 
ing maintenance. This operation be- 
comes particularly necessary in modern 
construction when the walls are merely 
a veneer or carry only a portion at least 
of the floor loads, with resultant stresses 
set up by movement and the expansion 
and contraction of different materials 
in varying temperatures. The speed 
with which walls are assembled is also 
a factor. 

Repointing should be carefully and 
thoroughly done, states Troy D. Walker, 
field director, Oregon State Teachers 
Association, who further recommends 
that it be done only by competent con- 
tractors who understand masonry point- 
ing and have done similar work. 

The work may be performed by the 
school board’s own mechanics, he adds. 
provided they are carefully supervised 
by a competent representative of the 
manufacturer of the material. 

To quote from Mr. Walker’s own 
statement: “A building requires repoint- 
ing: (1) when water runs down the 
face of a building, showing stains be- 
neath the joints in the stone trim or 
other masonry; (2) when joints are wide 
open so that light may be seen through 
them and a knife can be run far down 
into them; (3) when that white pow- 
der known as efflorescence appears on 
the face of a wall, showing the entrance 
of moisture into joints; (4) when leaks 
appear on the inner surfaces of walls: 
(5) when stones are moved out of 
place by frost, and (6) when bricks or 
stones in a wall become loose. 

“Repointing of masonry joints should 
never be done unless the old mortar is 
first removed to a depth of at least 14 
inch. In projecting courses such as cor- 
nices, band courses, steps and sills, the 
joint should be raked out a full inch 
before repointing. Repointing should 
be done in dry weather on a dry sur- 
face, and the opening to be pointed 
should be completely filled. It is de- 
sirable that all joints be at least % inch 
in width. 

“Repointing should be done so that 
the work need not be repeated for many 


¥ PRACTI 
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years. Ordinary cement mortar used for 
pointing is the least expensive material, 
but its life is not long. Since this ma- 
terial sets up hard and inelastic, any 
further movement of the building will 
again cause a crack at the joint pointed. 
The only method for ensuring a tight 
joint is to use an approved mastic or 
plastic cement that will not set up hard 
but will maintain a weather-tight joint 
for many years.” 


Color in Furniture 


When it came to cleaning and re- 
finishing the rooms in the schools at 
Etna, Pa., last year, teachers in the 
first three grades were asked their opin- 
ions as to their choice of color for the 
furniture. In fact, they were given a 
color chart from which to choose what- 
ever scheme was best adapted to their 
program. Vermilion, light green, blue 
and orange for the wooden parts of the 
desks proved most popular, with green 
and black for the metal parts. Two 
coats of paint were applied and one 
coat of reenforced varnish. 

In the first grade, for example, the 
desks are red, with the metal in black. 
The work table and small chairs are 
natural oak, the chairs having blue 
cloth covers for the backs. In another 
room, both desks and work tables are 
red, the chairs in natural oak, a book 
cabinet in blue, the teacher’s chair in 
red and the desk in natural oak. In a 
third room, green was selected for the 
pupils’ desks with the metal in black; 
also the book cabinet. Another second 
grade room has desks of blue trimmed 
in black with a green work table; the 
small chairs are oak. The choice of a 
third teacher was to have the desks 
and the teacher’s chair painted green 
with the metal in black, the work table 
in orange, the book cabinet in green 


and the chairs and the teacher’s desk, 


oak. 

A third grade room has green for the 
desks with the metal in black. A sec- 
ond selection was red with black trim- 
ming for the desks, the teacher’s desk 
in natural oak and the book cabinet 
and teacher’s chair in red. In a third 
room, the desks and the book cabinet 
are blue with the metal black, and the 
teacher’s chair is red. Walls of all the 
rooms were cleaned and finished in a 
peach color with the ceilings and bor- 
der in ivory. Pupils and teachers alike 
are enthusiastic about this color idea. 
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Arlinglon 


New standards in auditorium seating are intro- 
duced by the new Arlington No. 1410 opera 
chair. 

New in authoritative styling. New in engi- 
neering design. Unbelievably quiet and smooth 
acting multi-bearing hinge. Precision balanced 
seat, yet with the same ruggedness for which 
Arlington products have been noted for over 
thirty-five years. 

New standards of restful seating actually 
bringing living room comfort to your auditorium 
yet at no greater cost than for ordinary opera 
chairs. 





Our large staff of competent seating engineers 
is at your service. Send us your seating prob- 
lems today. 





No. 1410 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 











ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 











A TYPICAL ASSEMBLY 


is shown below. The exact ar- 
rangement of contrel apparatus 


A Time and Space Saver for the school— 


® HOLTZER-CABOT designed @® HOLTZER-CABOT built and equipped may be varied in type, number 
and extent to suit the individual 
demands. Consult our engineer- 


ALL-STEEL ing statt—or 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 











CENTRALIZED 
CONTROL DESK 


The most compact and convenient control unit 
ever designed for school purposes. All equip- 
ment for the modern SCHOOL SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS centralized in an attractive Steel Desk. 


Furnished completely wired and equipped 
for Clock System, Program Bells, Fire Alarm 
Systems, Telephone Systems, Radio and 
Sound Distribution. 









Assemblies to meet individual demands 











The HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Factory 
125 Amory Street $s Boston, Mass. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ARE LIKE 





You can’t judge their quality and 
worth by surface appearances alone. 
Sometimes the best looking diamonds 
have flaws—not visible to the naked 
eye—which detract materially from 
their value and utility. Much the same 
is true with Band Instruments. Out- 
wardly they all look pretty much alike. 
It’s what goes into them—how they’re 
built—how they'll play—how they’ll 
last—that counts most. You want in- 
struments that you can depend on to 
give lasting satisfaction and the most 
economical service... instruments 
that because of their superior tone and 
playing qualities will be of the great- 
est possible aid to your students and 
help them “get off to a flying start” in 
music. 

That’s why we say—those respon- 
sible for school purchases cannot af- 
ford to overlook the many advantages 
of having students and school Martin- 
equipped. Our reputation among 
leading professionals and the world’s 
outstanding musical organizations 
merits your consideration. 

See your local Martin dealer—or 
write today for new Catalog and let 
us show you why Martins are a better 
buy in every way. A complete range 
of instruments to satisfy every budget. 





The return and maintenance of American 
prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 
ucts of American factories in preference to 
those imported from other parts of the world. 


MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 720 Elkhart, Indiana 
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60 Textbooks of 1939 on Tour 

The 60 textbooks selected by the 
Textbook Clinic of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts for their artistic 
and technical excellence are now being 
sent on tour to various places through- 
out the country, following the first an- 
nual exhibition at the New York Public 
Library in early June. 

For promotion of greater interest in 
improved textbook design, the Text- 
book Clinic appointed a jury which 

~ selected the best books on the basis of 
physical attractiveness, suitability to 
teaching purposes and the success with 
which the designer solved the various 
problems imposed. 

Members of the jury included John 
A. Begg, textbook designer; Jean Ayer, 
editor and author of textbooks; Harold 
Cadmus, manager of the Scribner 
Press; E. D. Hellweg, manager of the 
educational department, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, and Dr. William 
Jansen, assistant superintendent, New 
York City schools. 

The publishers that won recognition 
and the number of textbooks each com- 
pany rated among the 60 best of the 
year are as follows: American Book 
Company, 3; D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 3; A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1; Condon Company, 4; 
F. S. Crofts & Company, 1; Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., 2; Ginn and 
Company, 8; Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 3; Harper & Brothers, 3; D. C. 
Heath and Company, 2; Henry Holt 
and Company, 1; Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1; J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1; Little, Brown and Company, 
4; Macmillan Company, 4; McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 4; Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 4; Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1; Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 4; Silver Burdett Company, 2; 

| University of Chicago Press, 1; John 

Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1; 

John C. Winston Company, 1; World 
| Book Company, 1. 








INSTRUCTION 


Affiliate Training School 


Incorporation of the Fulmer Kinder- 
garten-Primary Training School of Los 
Angeles as a part of the University 
of Southern California has been an- 

| nounced by Dean Lester B. Rogers of 
’ ' . 
| the school of education. Grace Fulmer, 





who organized the training school in 
1917, is retiring. 

Although the school became affliated 

| with the university in 1931, the new di- 


News in Review 





vision will now become a part of the 
“Early Childhood Education” section. 
Dr. Nila B. Smith of Indiana Univer- 
sity was appointed to take charge of 
the new “Early Childhood Education” 
division. Former director of the Broad- 
oaks Kindergarten-Primary Training 
School, Doctor Smith is the author of 
numerous textbooks in her field which 
are used in leading institutions. 


Cleanliness Publications 

Training the younger generation in 
cleanliness habits is a problem that is 
likely to tax the teacher’s wisdom, in- 
genuity and patience, particularly in 
schools of ancient construction where 
the budget looms as an ever present 
handicap. 

The recent publication of new edi- 
tions of “After the Rain” and “A Tale 
of Soap and Water” makes two of the 
Cleanliness Bureau’s popular supple- 
mentary readers once more available to 
teachers in limited quantities. Each is 
supplemented by an instruction book- 
let comprising suggestions for practical 
classroom projects. Single copies will 
be sent free on request. 


Award Teaching Prizes 

The winners of three prizes of $1000 
each to the best teachers of undergradu- 
ate students at the University of Chi- 
cago have been announced by Presi- 
dent Robert M. Hutchins. They are 
Ralph Buchsbaum, instructor in zool- 
ogy; Clarence H. Faust, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, and William C. 
Krumbein, instructor in geology. 


Railway Schools in Canada 

Seven railway cars in northern On- 
tario have been equipped for use as 
schools where there are many scattered 
and mobile groups of workers— 
woodsmen, trappers and railway right- 
of-way workers, and where there are 
small groups living at great distances 
apart. Two Canadian transcontinental 
railways have cooperated in equipping 
the cars, according to the CAristian 
Science Monitor. 

The school car is fitted in every way 
like the most up-to-date “little red 
schoolhouse,” having a bright class- 
room with blackboard, regulation desks, 
maps, globes and school books, in ad- 
dition to a library of books for pupils 
and adult visitors and comfortable liv- 
ing quarters for the teacher. 


School Back Yards 


Children who attend the recently 
completed Santa Monica Boulevard 
School in Los Angeles are urging their 
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parents to come to school to see their 
“school back yards.” 

Steps leading up to the adjoining 
classrooms through French doors form 
an extension to the classrooms, thus 
increasing their size two and _ three 
times. These play areas, with their 
growing vines, flowering window boxes, 
gaily canopied pergolas, are a veritable 
kaleidoscope of color and movement. 

All phases of activity work are car- 
ried on here. Lockers are provided 
for tools and equipment, low stages for 
dramatization, cages for pets, boxes 
for blocks, easels for painting, tables 
for modeling, benches for relaxation. 
As continued living in the yard brings 
additional needs, new equipment is 


being added. 


MEETINGS 


Congress on Education 








Invitations to participate in the 
World Congress on Education for De- 
mocracy to be held at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, August 15 
to 17, have been extended to 27 na- 
tional business, labor, agricultural and 
other lay organizations. Dean William 
F. Russell of Teachers College is now 
in Europe in the interests of the con- 
gress. 

Each of these lay organizations has 
been asked to form a committee on 
public education to attend the congress 
and to express their views on educa- 
tional problems to a_ representative 
group of educators, who, together with 
a group of business men, are sponsor- 
ing the congress. 


National Rural Forum 


“What's Ahead for Rural America?” 
is the theme that has been chosen for 
the National Rural Forum to be held 
under the auspices of the American 
Country Life Association on_ the 
campus of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa., August 30 to 
September 2. The forum will include 
sections on the public school of the fu- 
ture and on land grant colleges. 


Streamlined Commencement 

The University of South Carolina 
took drastic steps at its commencement 
exercises last month to shorten the or- 
deal of its seniors on graduation day. 
The university faculty unanimously ap- 
proved a plan to “streamline” the com- 
mencement exercises by elimination of 
the annual commencement address. 
The actual graduation exercises were 
restricted to the awarding of degrees 
and the remarks of President J. Rion 
McKissick to the seniors. Presentation 
of medals and announcement of awards 
took place at the last regular chapel. 
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‘And this, 
Mrs. Smith, 
is one of our 
washrooms’’ 
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| ae fond parents visit your school and ask to be shown 
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around, do your tours of inspection include your washrooms? 
Or do you hurry by these rooms, hoping that no embarrassing 
questions will be asked about the appointments? 


You'll be proud to include your washrooms in these tours of in- 
spection if they're equipped the modern way—with Ivory Soap 
Dispensers. For these modern dispensers are unusually attractive, 
remarkably efficient. And they deliver a soap recognized by every 
parent as one of America’s finest—pure, gentle, rich lathering 
Ivory Soap. 

Ivory Dispensers put no heavy strain on school budgets. Their first 
cost is low and they'll cut your soap bills to rock-bottom. Let us 
show you how little it will cost to give your school Ivory Dis- 
pemser service. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Industrial Sales Dept. NS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gwynne Bldg. 


Ivory Dispensers deliver genuine 
Ivory Soap in fine, free-flowing flakes 
or granules. Provide safe, thorough, 
gentle cleansing for both face and 
hands. Easy to install—dispensers 
fasten rigidly to either vertical or 
horizontal surfaces. No complicated 
parts to get out of order. No parts to 
rust, tarnish or corrode. Easy to re- 
fill. Tamper-proof. Low in first cost 
and injup-keep. Write for descriptive 
folder. 


IVORY SOAP 
DISPENSERS 











SHOW I6 MM. 
NOW MOTION 
= PICTURES 
in the LARGEST 
School Auditorium 








WITH THE NEW BELL & HOWELL |} — 


Jimena 





S YOUR school auditorium so large that | 
only 35 mm. film has given amply brilliant | 
motion pictures? Then learn about the new | 
Bell & Howell Filmoarc, which brings theater- | 
type, high-intensity arc illumination to the | 


projection of 16 mm. films, sound or silent. 
For with the Filmoarc all fire hazards are 
banished (a// 16 mm. film is safety film), the 
widest selection of films is at your command, 


and proved Bell & Howell ease of operation | 
and lasting dependability are brought to audi- | 


torium projection. 


A single Filmoarc permits an uninterrupted 
45-minute program. A twin installation per- 
mits uninterrupted presentations of any length. 


The two speakers provide perfect sound dis- | 
tribution. A microphone may be used, for | 


public address purposes, and a phonograph 


turntable for amplified musical programs. | 


Mail coupon for details. 


There are other Bell & Howell Projectors to 
meet every school need. 16 mm. Filmosound 
Projectors from $276; silent, from $139. 


GET NEW FILM CATALOG describing more than | 


1000 sound films selected and especially edited for 


school use. Free to owners of 16mm. sound projec- | 


tors; otherwise, 25c. Silent film list free. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
London. Established 1907. 

ee eee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY NS 7-39 § 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send details about: (1) Filmoarc; 


O Smatlier sound film projectors; 
© Silent film projectors. 


We now have of pe ceeeees 
number make 
16 mm. sound 
0 16 mm. silent projectors. 
[ Kindly include catalog of new films available 
from Filmosound Library. 


Name 
School 
Address 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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| Films for the School Screen 





Athletics 





| The Kick Off—How to play the game; 
also game between Notre Dame 
and University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 3 reels. 35 mm., sound. 
For rent or for purchase. F. C. 
Pictures Corporation, 505 Pearl 


| Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Better Tennis—Four parts, featuring 
Helen Wills Moody: general in- 
structions, the serve, forehand 

strokes, backhand strokes. 1 reel. 
16 mm., silent. For rent or for 


purchase. Bell and Howell Com- 
pany, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago. 

| 


| Sport of Fencing—Some Olympic 
| champions in action; comedy, pri- 
| marily entertainment. 1 reel. 16 
mm., sound. For rent or for pur- 


chase. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc.. 


35 West Forty-Sixth Street, New 
York. 

Lacrosse for Women—Filmed under 
the auspices of the All-England 
Ladies’ Lacrosse Association. Some 
analyses of separate technics. Film- 
ing of game situation. For inter- 
mediate and advanced players. Be- 
ing re-edited under the U.S.W.L.A. 

2 reels. 16 mm., silent. For rent. 

United States Women’s Lacrosse 

Association, c/o J. Adair, 320 Mel- 

rose Avenue, Kenilworth, Ill. 





Riding—Good orientation film for rid- 
ers. Shows type and use of the 
hunter, polo pony and school horse. 
An amateur production. 1 reel. 
16 mm., silent, color. Loan film. 
Dr. James Bliss, Cinema Labora 
tory, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 





On the Air During July 





local outlets. 


Daily 
12:30-1:15 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue).! 


Sunday 
2:00-2:30 p.m._-Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.— University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 

| 3:00-4:00 p.m.—CBS Symphony Orchestra. 

3:30:4:00 p.m. Name the Place, geography 
quiz game, identifying well-known localities 
(NBC Red). 

| 4:00-4:30 p.m.--Norman 

| 


Corwin'’s ‘‘Words 
Without Music”™’ (CBS). 
10:45-11:00 p.m.—Capital Opinions broadcast 
from Washington, D. C. (CBS). 
Monday 
3:00-4:00 p.m.-._Columbia Music Hour (CBS), 
5:45-6:00 p.m.—-Adventures in Science, guests 
interviewed by Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service (CBS). 
6:00-6:15 p.m.—Science in the News (NBC 
| Red). 
| 7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the Marth (NBC 


Blue). 
9:30-10:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 
Blue). 


Tuesday 
1:30-1:45 p.m.—General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 
| 3:00-4:00 p.m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 
| 5:30-5:45 p.m.—Highways to Health (CBS). 
5:45-6:15 p.m.—March of Games, Nila Mack, 
director (CBS). 
6:05-6:30 p.m.—-Glimpses of France, inter- 
national exchange program (NBC Blue). 
} 10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints (CBS). 
Wednesday 
3:00-4:00 p.m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 
5 


2:15-5:30 p.m.—Of Men and Books, T. V. 
Smith (CBS). 


The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Daylight Savings Time. Watch listings for your 


7:30-8:00 p.m.—The People’s Platform, Prof. 
Lyman Bryson (CBS). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.—Wings for the Martins. What 
modern education has to say on the prob- 
lems of children and youth in “finding their 
wings.’” Sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers (NBC Blue). 


Thursday 


3:00-4:00 p.m.--Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 
5:45-6:15 p.m.—March of Games (CBS). 
10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints pro- 
gram (CBS). 
Friday 
3:00-4:00 p.m.-_Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 
5:45-6:00 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, spon- 
sored by the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Hayden Planetarium (CBS). 


Saturday 


10:15-10:30 a.m.—No School Today, safety 
program for children (NBC Red). 

10:45-11:00 a.m.—The Child Grows Up (NBC 
Blue). 

10:30-11:00 a.m. Bright Idea Club (NBC Red). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum. 
Current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental eolleges in the field of general 
education. Dr. Alvin C. Eurich of Stanford 
University (NBC Blue). 

12:15-12:30 p.m.—Women in the World of 
Tomorrow (CBS). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack's Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Rédles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

7:00-2:30 p.m.What Price America, U. S. 
Department of Interior conservation program 
(CBS). 

7:00-7:30 p.m.—Americans at Work (CBS). 

8:30-9:00 p.m.--Columbia Workshop Festival 
(CBS). 


1Except Sunday. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


Ninth Visual Aids Conference 


The ninth session of the National 
Conference on Visual Education and 
Film Exhibition held at the Francis W. 
Parker School in Chicago, June 19 to 
22, attracted visual educators, indus- 
trial producers and exhibitors of educa- 





tional films. 

The conference 
much the same manner as in former 
years with numerous showings of edu 
cational films, alternating with talks by 
educators and producers. 

The roster of educational speakers 
on the program included the following: 
H. E. Ryder, county superintendent, 
Fremont, Ohio; C. D. Vermilya, county 
superintendent, Ottawa, Ohio; William 
E. Morse, county superintendent, Boise, 
Ida.; Dr. John W. Richardson, West- 
ern Reserve University; A. P. Heflin, 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago; 
George W. Wright, supervising princi- 
pal, Glassboro, N. J.; Harold D. Grif- 
fin, chairman, visual education commit- 
tee, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne; Vera Kalal, teacher, public 
schools, Clarkson, Neb.; George T. Van 


was conducted in 


der Hoef, chief, radio and motion pic- 
ture section, F.H.A.; Prof. B. F. Hol- 
land, University of Texas. 

Arch A. Mercey, assistant director, 
U. S. Film Service; Dolph Lain, direc- 
tor of visual education, Moline, III; 
Mrs. Richard McClure, Better Films 
Council of Chicagoland; Prof. Justus 
Rising, Purdue University; Alvin B. 
Roberts, superintendent of schools, Gil- 
son, Ill.; B. A. Aughinbaugh, director 
of visual education, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education; Robert F. Purinton, 
University of Southern California; Dr. 
James E. Bliss, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and Eleanor Mossman, National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


Survey Motion Picture Equipment 

A survey of school experience with 
motion picture equipment is being 
made by the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning, to aid schools in 
their use of motion pictures. The re- 
port will be published in the form of 
a handbook on projectors, based on 
consumer research. Schools that wish 
to report their experiences, for which 
they will receive a copy of published 
reports, can obtain a survey form by 
writing Herbert R. Jensen, survey di- 
rector, 506 Administration Building, 
University of Minnesota. 


“Seeing Is Understanding” 


A many-sided conference sponsored 
by the New Jersey Visual Education 
Association at the Highland Park High 
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School at New Brunswick. N. J.. dem- 
onstrated to more than 900 teachers 
and administrators and a scattering of 
parents and pupils that “seeing is un- 
derstanding.” 

The institute program ranged from 
demonstrations of the latest in sound 
moving pictures to ornate _ papier- 
maché relief maps of the continents 
made by pupils studying geography. 

Halls and classrooms abounded with 
posters and other displays showing 
graphic means of instruction. 





Films in Review 


ONE-CELLED ANIMALS—PROTO- 
ZOA: 16 mm. silent. 1*%% reels. For 
sale: Eastman Teaching Films, 345 
State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rating: 

Age Level: Senior high school and 











college. 
Quality of Photography: Excellent. 
Selection of Scenes: Good. 





YOUR SCHOOL WILL LIKE THE 


tem with the system you now use, you'll 
see immediately why an ever-increasing 
number of schools are switching to Liqua-San. 
Here briefly, are the features of the Liqua-San 
system that find favor wherever it is used. 


0: you compare the Liqua-San soap sys- 


CUTS WASHROOM SOAP COSTS AS MUCH AS 67% 


Liqua-San “C’’—40% concentrated—is all soap, 
with no wasteful fillers. Thus, it can be diluted 
with 3 or 4 parts water and still give more hand- 
washings per gallon than any other soap. 

The amazingly economical Sana-Lather Dis- 
penser turns out soap in foam form—90% air, 
9% water, and only 1% soap. Yet even this 
small amount speedily rolls off the dirt 


CLEANS WITH GENTLE, SOOTHING ACTION 


Teachers and pupils like the Liqua-San system 
because it makes handwashing a simple matter 
Liqua-San cleans quickly and rinses thoroughly 
And because it contains a generous amount of 
olive oil, it leaves the skin unchapped. 

We invite you to test this efficient and eco- 
nomical soap system in your school. Write for 
complete details today. There’s no obligation. 


Ie HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES ac 
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SOAP SYSTEM 
TOO! 











“1 LIKE IT 
“'* BECAUSE IT CUT 
| HANDWASHING 
OSTS 57%." 
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PRINCIPAL 













“| LIKE THE 

WAY LIQUA-SAN 
CLEANS EXTRA: 
DIRTY HANDS." | 








TEACHER 





“ILIKE THE 7 


TROUBLE-FREE 
LEAK-PROOF 
DISPENSERS. | 
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JANITOR 


“WO HARD RUBBIN) 
WITH THIS SOAP 











LIQUA-SAN C™ 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 


SANA-LATHER FOAM TY 


PE SOAP 
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Quality of Captions: Good, put 
more of them are needed to make the 
film clearer to the observer. 

Excellent film dealing with the life 
processes of some common protozoa 
as observed and recorded by photo- 
micrography. The film is divided into 
six units as follows: 

1. The nature of a protozoan is 
shown, using an ameba as a typical 
example. 

2. Typical movements of protozoa 
are next illustrated, using condylos- 
toma, exuviella and actinophrys. 

3. Food-getting and ingestion are 
shown here, using the condylostoma, 
paramecium, blepharisma and ameba. 

4. Reproduction follows in the next 
group of scenes, showing binary fission, 
conjugation and the formation of 
cysts. 

5. Next are show the methods by 
which wastes are eliminated. 

6. The final scenes are devoted to 
the study of the reactions of protozoa 
to the environment. 

The film is of decided value to those 
high school and college biology classes 
that study protozoa in detail. The 
point of view of the film is not always 
completely clear. In use, the teacher 
should make clear that the various 
protozoa are being used to illustrate 
processes common to all members of 


this group, rather than in an attempt 
to study any one class or type ex- 
haustively. 

This film represents the best tech- 
nical job involving the use of photo- 
micrography with motion pictures that 
the reviewing group has seen. Photog- 
raphy is uniformly good; the clarity 
of objects and scenes is generally ex- 
cellent. The subject of the film is well 
adapted for presentation in motion pic- 
tures. A judicious increase in the use 
of explanatory captions would help the 
teaching value, as would the use of 
pointers in many places. When pur- 
chasing this film, a clear base should 
be specified —Reviewed by a commit- 
tee comprised of H. EMMetr Brown, 
Rose Wy cer, F. T. Howarp, N. Evprep 
BrincHAM and Husert M. Evans, all 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Acton I. Locxuart of the Horace 
Mann School and Henry ALDERFER Of 
the Dalton School. 


RADIO 


Smith v. Smith 

The congressman-professor of the 
University of Chicago, T. V. Smith, 
last month began a novel series of book 
reviews on Columbia’s “Of Men and 
Books” program broadcast from 5:15 














Now ... Four Sciences 
In One Classroom... 


Now one classroom can be 
used for Chemistry, Physics, 
Biology, and General Science 

. when it is equipped with 
Hamilton No. L-300 Com- 
bination Tables. This new de- 
sign serves all four classes 
equally well, thus saving the 
cost of separate equipment 
for each science. It is easy on 
the limited equipment budget 
oe yet it is a practical, 
tested design that meets every 
requirement. 


Full-Time Use 


With the four-purpose No. L-300 Hamilton Table, a full daily 
schedule of room and equipment use is possible . 
adapted equally well to four different science classes. 
separate rooms for each science unnecessary. 


For further information on this new four-purpose table, send in 


the coupon. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





No. L-300 





to 5:30 p.m. (E.D.S.T.) every Wednes- 
day. 

Professor Smith debates against him- 
self on the merits of various books 
from conflicting viewpoints of congress- 
man-at-large from Illinois and professor 
of philosophy at the University of Chi- 


cago. His faculty of being able to 
change voice adds color to the pro- 
gram. His book review programs are 
being devoted principally to history and 
biography, in which there is opportu- 
nity for him to assume his dual rdéle. 

The first book Professor Smith re- 


viewed was “America in Midpassage.” 


Gift Assures Radio Research 


The General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has given $165,- 
000 for a three year continuation of 
evaluation studies on school broadcasts 
at Ohio State University. This assures 
continuation of the work under direc- 
tion of I. Keith Tyler, head of the ra- 
dio division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, until July 1, 1942. 

The study is one of several carried 
on by the federal radio education 
committee of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in cooperation with 
network, regional and local broadcast- 
ers as well as with teachers and school 
administrators on a nation-wide scale. 








. . because it is 
It makes 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Furniture. 
aa 
Schoe!_and Position 
Address — 
City and State 





Please send me complete information on Hamilton Laboratory 


NS-7-39 











LEONARD 


Thermostatic 


For School Showers 


Series R and T Valves are especially adapted to 
school showers for replacements as well as new 
installations as they are small enough to be easil 
installed on showers already piped. They are full 
thermostatic. Bulletins sent on request. 


Leonard products are distributed through recognized 


LEONARD VALVE COMPANY 


1360 ELMWOOD AVE., CRANSTON, R. |. 


VALVES 


plumbing wholesalers. 
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In | operation 
with | material 


BUILD -INSULATE ‘DECORATE 
UTA NOT hY 4 


to zncrease Teacher’s Energy 
... Pupils’ Attention 


Everyone works better in school when noise doesn’t jar 
nerves, when the environment is efficient! 


Weatherwood* Blendtex—a new wood fiber material— 
makes schoolrooms attractive, comfortable, quiet. Its wide 
range of sizes of board, tile and plank units are quickly 
applied over present surfaces—do all four jobs at one cost 











—and that so low it will astonish you! 


| For new schoolrooms, too, Blendtex has an economical 
| answer. Ask your USG Dealer or mail the coupon for a 


| 
| free Blendtex photo book. 
*Registered trade-mark 


~WEATHERWOOD 


BLENDTEX 


Product of UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, NS-7 
300 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free Blendtex photo book. 








Radio Junior College 


More than 1000 students were en 
rolled for the spring quarter of the 
Radio Junior College, conducted by 
Ohio State University in cooperation 
with the adult education program of 


the W.P.A. 


To Teach Script Writing 


A. Murray Dyer, young script writer 
for the American School of the Air, 
three of whose programs have won 
citations for excellence within the last 
few weeks, has accepted an invitation 
to conduct a workshop course in edu- 
cational script writing at the Progres 
sive Education Association’s summer 
institute at Bronxville, N. Y. 


Watch Symphony Rehearse 
Music pupils in New York City 


high schools have been witnessing a 
modern radio symphony orchestra of 
almost 100 pieces as it prepares for a 
broadcast each Wednesday afternoon. 
Pupils may observe the technic of split 
second timing; placement of instru- 
ments for proper acoustics and “mik- 
ing,’ or placing of microphones to the 
best possible advantage. Five hundred 
tickets are being distributed through 
the board of education for each per- 
formance in the C.B.S. radio theater. 


SATIN-FINISHED FLOORS of 


GREATER 
SAFETY. 


U. S. Patent 
No. 20,002 
Re-Issue. 


You can eas- 
ily have more 
beautiful 
floors—with 
surfaces that 
afford much 
surer  foot- 
ing. The Sun 


Ray WOOLER Way builds up a richer, deeper, more 
durable finish—removes marks and 
wear resistance and eliminates the deterioration, decay 
and bad sanitation which result from constant wet- 


scrubbing. 


Modern floor maintenance (WOOLER wax fixing, 
WOOLER dry scrubbing) is easily accomplished—and at 
bed-rock cost. WOOLER slips under 
brush on any disc-type floor machine 
instant use. No weaving or tying. Radiating strands of 
strong, precision-cut Sun Ray Steel Wool insure fastest 
possiple smoothing and polishing action. No slips or 


misses. No bunching. 


Free folder gives full information. Write. 


The WILLIAMS COMPANY 
92 WEST Ist ST., LONDON, OHIO 


SUN RAY 
Floor Machine WOOLER 
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that “48 per cent of the 12,000 women 
ADMINISTRATION examined have individuals solely or 
partially dependent on their earnings; 
1941 Yearbook Topic and one in every six has the entire 
responsibility of from two to eight per- 
sons. 





“Education for Family Life” is the 
topic for the 1941 Yearbook of the 


A.A\S.A. Supt. E. W. Jacobsen of General Education Board Report 
Oakland, Calif., is chairman of the 


commission which will prepare the During 1938 the General Education 
vearhook. Other members of the com- Board appropriated a total amount of 
mission are: Lawrence K. Frank, vice $7,410,045, according to a recent an- 
president, Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation; nouncement of Raymond B. Fosdick, 
Ernest R. Groves, University of North president. _ 
Cascline: Dire, Kare W. Kinven. &- Appropriations included $1,211,820 
” _ : for general education; $3,205,900 for 
rector of home economics, Denver pub- 6 goo ’ 
lic schools; Gertrude Laws, chief, bu- white and $842,788 for Negro educa 
tion in the South; $290,000 to the pro- 
gram for child growth and develop- 
ment, and $1,450,000 for projects under 
former programs. 

President Fosdick further pointed out 
that the board was deliberately spend- 
ing from principal as well as from in 
come “in the belief that promising op- 


reau of parent education, California 
State Department of Education; Supt. 
DeWitt S. Morgan, Indianapolis; Flora 
Thurston, Cornell University; Supt. 
Worcester Warren, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Married Women May Teach 


A recent change of policy in the portunities in the development of edu- 
school system of Birmingham, Ala., cation should not be sacrificed in an 
will permit married women to hold attempt to keep the board’s capital fund 
jobs as teachers in the Birmingham forever inviolate. It would seem to be 
schools next year for the first time since a wiser and better investment to meet 
1883. those needs than to try to conserve 

In connection with the new policy, assets for an unpredictable future the 
reference was made to the survey of outlines of which we cannot even 
the Business and Professional Women guess. In the few years of life that 
on “Why Women Work.” It revealed remain to the General Education Board 


VUL -COr 


ECONOMICAL 
SOLUTION 


to your 
waste basket problems 


Waste baskets need no longer be 
big expense items in your budget. 
Standardize on V UL-COT, the 
National Waste Basket, and you, 
too, will solve this class and 
dormitory room problem, just as 
hundreds of other schools and 
colleges have solved it. 
Guaranteed for five years, VUL- 
COT Waste Baskets are made of 
hard, lightweight fibre. They are 





‘ is reé > for . . . . 
ns is roaey Ds fire-resistant—won’t split, crack, 


or splinter. There is a choice of 
ten well styled models in twelve 
rich colors and four wood grains. 

Write today for the V UL-COT 
Folder, “How to Select a VUL- 
COT for Every Room.” It’s FREE 
and it shows every VUL-COT 
model. 





NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON. DELAWARE 
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its resources ate being concentrated on 
the existing program in the South, the 
support of research and child growth 
and development.” 


National Congress to Chicago 

The headquarters staff of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers arrived in Chicago June 12, where 
new offices have been established at 600 
South Michigan Avenue. Removal of 
the headquarters from Washington, 
D. C., where the head offices have been 
located for forty-two years, is the result 
of action taken at the national conven- 
tion in Cincinnati in May. Mrs. Charles 
E. Roe, acting general secretary, is in 
charge of the headquarters. 


Centralize Cafeteria Operation 

A centralized plan of school cafeteria 
operation in New York City has been 
brought nearer accomplishment 
through the appointment of Grace 
Helene Miller as head of the high 
school cafeteria system. Last fall the 
board of education voted to put all the 
secondary school cafeterias under one 
head. Miss Miller is well known in 
the field of school lunchroom manage- 
ment and has been active in the Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors, of 


which she is treasurer. 
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Our outstanding new correct 
posture chair. Write for bro- 
chure giving complete details. 


MIGT RTM TTTLEL EM | 325 North Wells Street, Dept. B-7, Chicago, Ill. 





Coming Meetings 


July 2-6—National Education Association, San Oct. 26-27—Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
Francisco. tion, Indianapolis. 

July 3-6—National Convention of Student Of- Oct. 26-27—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewis- 
ficers and Advisers, San Francisco. ton. 

July 3-15—Third Annual Reading Laboratory Oct. 26-28—Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
Institute, George Peabody College for Teach- tion, Providence. : yu 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. Oct. 26-28—Montana Eduvation Association, 

July 7-9—Conference on “Educational Fron- district conventions at Miles City, Living- 
tiers,” Stanford University, Calif. ston, Missoula, Great Falls and Glasgow. 

July 8-21—Conference on Elementary Educa- Oct. 26-28—South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. wae — conventions at Pierre and 

July ~~ ede : eadwood. . om 
5 MR. hy + Tee Oct. 26-28—Colorado Education Association, 

July 17-21—Administrative Officers of Public ee ee ee. See ae 


- “ . - . Grand Junction. 
and Private Schools, University of Chicago. Oct. 27-28--Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 


Aug. 6-11 World Federation of Education tion, Baltimore. 
Association, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Nov. 1-3—West Virginia Education Associa- 
Aug. 15-17—World Congress on Education for tion, Wheeling. 
Democracy, New York City. Nov. 2-3—Minnesota Education Association, 
Aug. 30-Sept. 2—American Country Life Asso- Minneapolis and St. Paul divisions, Minneap 
ciation, Pennsylvania State College, State olis. 
College, Pa. Nov. 2-4—Conference of Food Service Direc- 
Sept. 18-19—National Association Public School tors, Baltimore. 
Boards and School Board Members, Knoxville, Nov. 2-4—Iowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Tenn. Moines. 
Oct. 6-7—Colorado Education Association, dis- Nov. 3-4—Arkansas Education Association, 


trict meeting at Durango. _Little Rock or Hot Springs. 
Oct. 9-18—National Council on Schoolhouse Nov. 3-4—Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Construction, New York City. Topeka, Salina, Hays, Dodge City, Wichita 
Oct. 9-18—Recreation Congress, Boston. _and Pittsburg. | ; . 
Oct. 12-183—Minnesota Education Association, Nov. 5-11—American Education Week. . 
northeast division, Duluth. = New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
9.14__11 cael Sal ciation. 
a sa. ae .~ 15-17— Association of Land Grant Col- 
. , eges and Universities, Willard Hotel, Wash- 
Burlington. inaton. D. C 








Oct. 16-20—National Association of Public Nov. 15-18—Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
School Business Officials, Cincinnati. ". thee. ae. poor 1 7 . 
Oct. 19-20—Minnesota Education Association, Nov. 16-18—Arizona TEdasettion Association 
division meetings at St. Cloud, Bemidji, Phoenix. ; 
Winona, Mankato, Moorhead. Nov. 21-24—Virginia Education Association, 
Oct. 19-20 New Hampshire State Teachers’ Richmond. 
Association, Keene. Nov. 27-28—New York State Teachers Associa- 
Oct. 19-21—South Dakota Education Associa- tion, house of delegates, Albany. 
tion, district conventions at Sioux Falls and Nov. 30-Dec. 1—National Council of Teachers 
Aberdeen. of English, New York City. 
Oct. 25-27—North Dakota Education Associa- Dec. 1-2—Texas State Teachers Association, 
tion, Bismarck. San Antonio. 
Oct. 25-28—New Mexico Education Association, Feb. 24-29, 1940—American Association of 
Albuquerque. 


School Administrators, St. Louis. 
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None other to 
Compare with it 


No student ever took the P-570 
masterkeyed combination pad- 
lock to the corner locksmith and 
had a key made for it! Thus, 
Dudley Key Control is a real 
protection to schools. Moreover, the Dudley P-570 employs 
a locking mechanism far superior to all conventional types. 
Consider the advantages of being able to change the com- 
binations of your locker locks in less time than it takes to 
tell about it, in seconds rather than minutes. You can do 


that with Dudley S-540 locker locks. 
IT’S FREE Our New Folder 
Catalog 
“u 7 
Dudley Locks for Schools 
It tells you about Dudley School Locks—how 
they function—why they surpass all others. 
The Dudley sales and service staff of more 
than 70 trained men is positive assurance of 
lasting satisfaction and utmost value for your 


8-540 money. 
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HEALTH 





Next to the Common Cold 


Except for the common cold, dental 
caries is the most prevalent of diseases. 
Nineteen out of 20 people at the age 
of 15 years have had decayed teeth. 
The figures are from a recent survey 
made by the U. S. Health Service. 
These are the findings for 
children. 


school 


Summer Roundup Health Service 

Children who are expected to enter 
school for the first time next September 
in the New York City system may re- 
ceive a medical examination before en- 
tering school through a summer round- 
up health service. This plan will allow 
tor the early detection and correction 
of physical defects and is to be given 
io children in low economic areas of 
the city, for whom private medical 
services are not available. 

Principals will supply representatives 
of the department of health with a list 
of the names and addresses of chil 
dren who are expected to enter school 
for the first time. Home visits will be 


made by the representatives of the de- 


physician some time during the sum- 
mer months. 

Such a procedure is expected to leave 
more time for the school physicians 
and nurses to devote their efforts to 
other features of the school health pro 
gram. 





DISASTER 


Fingerprint for Identification 

School authorities at Tyler, Tex., 
have completed fingerprinting every 
pupil in the public schools. The 6500 
fingerprints include pupils from pre- 
school age to college age. The program 
was prompted by the New London 
school disaster of March 18, 1937, when 
the need of a method for quick and 
positive identification was impressed 
upon school authorities. 





Gas Blast Wrecks Ohio School 


Forty-three school children and four 
adults were injured when a gas explo- 
sion wrecked a two story frame school 
house at Barberton, Ohio, a suburb of 
Akron, May 31. The gas was believed 
to have leaked into the basement from 
a defective main. 


More than 100 first to fifth grade 
pupils, between 6 and 11 years old, 


partment of health urging parents to 
examined by a 


have their children 





“Standard of 
Comparison” 


Most of the features com- 
mon in all modern lockers 
were originated and first of- 
fered by Medart. ... Even 
today, after years of keen 
competition, Medart leads 
the field with a number of 
exclusive and advanced fea- 


tures not otherwise avail- 
able. Contrary to 
popular expectations, the 


cost of Medart Lockers is no 
greater than that of the 
conventional type. . . . Be- 
fore purchasing, first inspect 
a Medart Locker and com- 
pare it with all others... . 
Competent engineering serv- 
ice available—without obli- 
gation—to all interested 
parties. 


won the unqu 
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were in the building when the explo- 
sion occurred at 1:40 p.m. The blast 
blew out large sections of the wall and 
ripped out the floors. 

Many children were saved by a freak 
of the explosion. The second floor 
buckled so that the flooring, sloping 
toward the ground, formed a perfect 
slide for pupils in the upper story. Ob- 
servers said boys and girls came sliding 
out of the shattered building as though 
on a toboggan slide. 

The janitor of the school, one of four 
adults injured, was burning papers in 
the furnace when the explosion oc- 
curred, 

The four adults and 27 of the chil- 
dren were taken to hospitals. 


RESEARCH 


Student Government Data 


Earl C. Kelley of the school of edu- 
cation at Northwestern University 1s 
preparing a doctor’s dissertation on the 
subject of student government and, 
through the National Self Government 
Committee, Inc., is gathering data 
through a questionnaire. The replies to 
the questionnaire are intended to show 
something of the present status and 
practice in this field. Any school inter- 
ested in answering the questionnaire or 
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seeking literature on student govern- 
ment may write direct to Richard Well- 
ing, chairman, National Self Govern- 
ment Committee, 80 Broadway, New 


York. 


Proposed Junior College Study 


Appointment of a committee to can- 
vass the desirability of various nation- 
wide studies in the junior college field 
has been announced by Byron S. Hol- 
linshead of La Plume, Pa., president 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 





AWARDS 


Pi Lambda Theta Awards 


Pi Lambda Theta, national associa- 
tion for women in education, has an- 
nounced the winners of the 1938-39 
competition for awards from the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund. 

The four studies chosen were the 
following: “The Development in the 
United States of Legislation Concern- 
ing Women’s Remunerative Work in 
Gainful Occupations, submitted by the 
Central Ohio Alumnae Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta, Columbus; “Time and 
Money Expenditures of Teachers Sup- 
porting Dependents,” submitted by 





Theresa P. Pyle, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; “The Relation- 
ship Between Education and _ Social 
Trends as Shown by an Analysis of 
Recent Research and Literature,” sub- 
mitted by Mary Elizabeth Smith, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and “A Biblio- 
graphical Source Book in Consumer 
Education,” submitted by Barbara Van 
Kirk, California state department. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 








J. Warren Ayer, superintendent of 
schools at Monrovia, Calif., for nine 
years, was elected to a new post as 
superintendent at Eureka, Calif., to 
succeed Georce B. ALBEE, who will 
retire July 1. 

Harotp H. Cuurcn, administrative 
assistant on special work to CLaupe V. 
CourTER, superintendent of Cincinnati 
schools, will become superintendent of 
schools at Elkhart, Ind., July 1 

J. C. Foster of Bethune, S. C., has 
been elected superintendent at Lan- 
drum, S. C., to succeed J. L. Woop, 
resigned. 

Joun J. Cory, since 1919 principal 
of South High School, Denver, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of Denver public schools. Other new 





You’ll Make Classrooms 


appointments are: Peter C. Hoi, 
principal of Manual Training High 
School, to Mr. Cory’s post at South 
High School; Cuartes D. HALt, prin- 
cipal of Grant Junior High School, as 
principal at Manual, and Crark H. 
STONE, assistant principal at West High 
School, as principal at Grant. 

Gorvon L. Fox has been chosen 
superintendent at Dover, N. H., suc- 
ceeding the late Cuester L. Howe. Mr. 
Fox is at present supervising principal 
of the Schoharie Central High School 
at Schoharie, N. Y. 

Dr. Orro J. Kors has been released 
from his contract as superintendent of 
schools at South Euclid-Lyndhurst, 
Ohio, to accept the superintendency at 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. L. McManan has been named 
superintendent at Newcomerstown, 
Ohio. He formerly was principal at 
St. Marys, W. Va. 

Norman Miter has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Tyrone, 
Pa. 

C. F. Painter, for eight years prin- 
cipal of Center School, Morris, IIl., has 
accepted a post as superintendent at 
Caledonia, Ill. 

W. R. Anperson Jr., principal of the 
Clinton High School, Clinton, S. C., 
for the last ten years, has been named 
superintendent of schools at Woodruff, 
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More FLEXIBLE with 


KEWAUNEE Furniture 


It’s usually possible 
to handle larger 
classes, provide het- 
ter individual accom- 
modations and _ no- 
ticeably increase class 
efficiency when labo- 
ratories, home eco- 
nomics and vocation- 
al classrooms are 
furnished with Ke- 
waunee Furniture, 
This finer furniture 
gives you the flexibil- 
ity necessary to make 
classrooms usable every period. 


Write us if you are planning on new furniture for your 
Laboratories or Home Economics and Vocational Classroom 
We'll gladly assist you or your architect with 
floor plans, furniture design or selections, and installation 


Furniture. 


plans. 


Write for New Book of Kewaunee Home 
Economics Furniture. Sent Free to Buyers. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye Ce. 
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228 Lincoln: St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
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1208 Madison St., 
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Mid-West Office: 





Zoology Laboratory, Municipal University, 
Omaha, Nebr., Equipped by Kewaunee | 


Evanston, Ill. Steel 


obligation. 
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needs, “Consult With Medart.”... 
of manufacturing and installation experience 
qualifies the Medart Engineering Staff as the 
outstanding group of experts in the field—worthy 
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inquiry to our general offices in St. Louis—no 
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. . « Plus Engineering Service 
For a competent analysis of the structural condi- 
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S. C., to succeed E. S. 
signed, 

Ciype W. Wuirte, principal at Ham 
ilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio, has 
been chosen superintendent of Hamil 
ton public schools to succeed D. R. 
Baker. The appointment becomes 
effective June 30. 

Witiiam A. Holland, 


Ohio, superintendent of the Springfield 


BENNETT, re- 


WHITMAN, 


township schools, was appointed county 
superintendent in Sandusky County, 
Ohio, recently. He 
RYDER. 
Epwarp L. 


succeeds H. E. 


BLANTON, former super 
intendent at Summerfield, Tex., begins 
his new duties as superintendent at 
Zavalla, Tex., on July 1. 

KennetH M. Reractick, for eight 
years a member of the high school 
faculty at Jefferson, Ohio, will resign 
to accept the superintendency at Pier 
pont, Ohio. 

Mittarp M. Hatter, principal of 
Wellston High School at Wellston, 
Mo., has been appointed superintendent 
at Wellston, succeeding Ernest F. 
Busn, resigned. 

R. L. Hootren of Lubbock, Tex., on 
July 1 will succeed G. A. Lowrey as 
superintendent of Idalou Rural High 
School, Idalou, Tex. 

GEORGE LockMan, teacher at Cham 
pion Junior High School, Painesville, 






What is the present status of your school’s 


seating facilities? 


Are there enough? Proper age distributions? 
Fill all special needs? Correct for posture? 

Beckley-Cardy’s many years of experience 
can aid you in furnishing the best seating for 
replacement and new buildings. Discuss your 


problems with them and write for complete 


catalog. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


1620 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 


ALL TYPES OF 


SEATING 


Ohio, is the new superintendent at 
Dorset, Ohio, succeeding CLARENCE 
WEINSTOCK. 

G. R. Hurp, for six years principal 
of Sallisaw High School, Sallisaw, 
Okla., was named superintendent to 
succeed Henry L. Peck. 


Miscellaneous 


GrorceE W. Murvocu of Southwest- 
ern High School, Detroit, was chosen 
president of the Michigan Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club recently. E. C. Geyer, su- 
perintendent of schools, Battle Creek, 
was chosen vice president, and H. A. 
Tare of Ypsilanti was reelected secre- 
tary. Dean Epwarp H. Kraus of the 
University of Michigan was named to 
the executive committee for a three 
year term. 

Dr. Gitpert W. WILLEy, principal 
of University Park School, Denver, and 
professor of education at the University 
of Denver, recently was appointed di- 
rector of instruction in the Denver pub- 
lic schools. He succeeded Dr. C. L. 
CusHMAN, who resigned to become 
afhliated with the N.E.A. The ttle of 
the position was changed from director 
of research and curriculum to director 
of instruction. 

Dr. FrepertcK DEAN McCLusky re- 
cently was honored on the occasion of 
his tenth anniversary as director of 





Scarborough School, Scarborough-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Principals 

Donato L. O iver, assistant prin- 
cipal of Haverhill High School at 
Haverhill, Mass., has been chosen to 
succeed Forrest Brown, principal of 
Amesbury High School at Amesbury, 
Mass., for forty-five years. Mr. Brown 
retired this month. 

C. E. Overman, principal of the 
Modesto High School, Modesto, Calif., 
since 1928, has resigned to accept a 
similar post at Analy Union High 
School at Sebastopol, Calif. He will be 
succeeded by Artuur Lewis SuuLt, 
principal of the Analy school. 

RaymMonp R. Currier of Dumont, 
N. J., has been appointed supervisor 
of schools at Ridgefield, N. J., suc- 
ceeding Cuarves R. Dixon, retired. 

E. C. Wacconer, elementary school 
principal at Elgin, Ill., is assisting in 
the organization of a film library at 
Kilgore Junior College, Kilgore, Tex. 

Joun Hytan, high school principal 
at Essex Junction, Me., has been named 
principal of the Vergennes High School 
at Vergennes, Vt. 

Harotp Rice, science teacher, has 
been elected principal of the high 
school at Minneapolis, Kan., succeed- 
ing Joe Srirt, resigned. 
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simple in design and construction, 
assuring uninterrupted performance. 





Plate 5149—Lawler Model “BA” Thermostatic Water 
group showers, complete with integral 
built-in check valves and union connections on the hot 
and cold water supplies. 
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453 North MacQuesten Parkway 
Mount Vernon, New York 
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Joun F. Conroy, former public 
school principal, The Bronx, N. Y., has 
been advanced to the principalship of 
Crescent Junior High School, New 
York City. 

Otto A. KENNEDY, vice principal 
since 1932, has been appointed princi- 
pal of the Passaic High School, Pas- 
saic, N. J., to succeed DanieL A. DAHL, 
deceased. Resa Eaton, head of the 
English department, was named vice 
principal to succeed Mr. Kennedy. 

Paut Joun Boyinxk has been em- 
ployed as principal of the high school 
at Whitehall, Mich. 

James W. Coppine, principal of 
Champlain High School at Champlain, 
N. Y., will succeed Epwin A. JucKETT 
as principal of the Keene Valley Cen- 
tral School, Keene Valley, mM: 3 

Hucu L. Jacoss, high school prin 
cipal at the Lindbergh High School at 
Valleyford, Wash., was recently ap- 
pointed principal at Castle Rock High 
School, Castle Rock, Wash. 

L. A. Price has accepted a position 
as principal of the high school at 
Chapin, IIl. 

Wayne M. supervising 
principal of the Plymouth High 
School, Plymouth, Mass., since 1927, 
has been elected principal of Belmont 
High School, Belmont, Mass. He suc 
ceeds Wiis B. Girrorp, who will 


SHIPMAN, 


MADE TO DELIVER 


a specific service to schools 


This 16mm HOLMES projector 
vith interchangeable unit sys 
makes HOLMES equip- 
t applicable and conveni- 
ent for all school uses 
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and Lecture Tours, pictures with 
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Projector and Amplifier in compact case. 
Weight complete with speaker case, 
60 lbs. 


become principal of Concord High 
School, Concord, Mass. 

R. H. Hutreren, head of the high 
school at New Windsor, Ill., for the 
last twelve years, has accepted the 
principalship of the community high 
school at Toluca, IIl. 

GeorcE Sayatovicn, high school in- 
structor, has been named principal at 
Big Fork, Mont., to succeed H. A. 
VeEDER, who resigned. 

Emity H. Quic was appointed prin- 
cipal of Lincoln School, Summit, N. J., 
recently. She has been acting principal 
since the resignation of MARGARETTE 
E. Howarp. 

Epwin A. Dann, acting principal, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Fowler Union High School district, 
Fowler, Calif. 

Epwin L. Lampertu of the Maury 
High School faculty, Norfolk, Va., was 
appointed assistant principal of the new 
junior-senior high school at Norfolk, 
which has been named the Granby 
Street High School. 

J. M. Bryan has been appointed 
principal of Alameda High School, 


Alameda, Calif., succeeding Dr. Grorce 


C. THompson, who is zetiring. LoweL 
M. Me tt will succeed Mr. Bryan as 
principal at Lincoln School, and Ros- 
ERT RetNHARD will succeed Mr. Mell 
as principal of Mastick School. At 
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Porter School, Vice Principac Haroip 
LaJEUNNESSE will succeed I. W. SNow- 
DEN, who is retiring as principal. 

Rosert F. Currier of Dumont, 
N. J., has been appointed supervisor 
of Ridgefield schools at Ridgefield, 
N. J., to succeed Cuartes R. Dixon, 
who will retire June 30. 

Gorpon G. Humpsert, director of 
the Ohio School of the Air and a 
former assistant principal at Frank B. 
Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio, 
has been named principal of Blume 
High School at Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

Mavrice Frior will probably be the 
youngest principal in New York State 
next fall when he assumes the prin- 
cipalship of West Bloomfield Union 
School, West Bloomfield, N. Y. Mr. 
Friot is 20 years old and is a teacher 
in the junior high school department 
ot the Avon High School, Avon, N. Y. 
He will succeed Mrs. Mary I. RicNey, 
retiring after thirty-five years as prin- 
cipal of the West Bloomfield school. 

H. C. Gappy has been elected prin- 
cipal of Angier schools at Angier, 
N. C. Mr. Gaddy was former prin- 
cipal of the McIver School at Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

Maurice Coppens has been chosen 
principal of the high school at Wood- 
ridge, N. J. Mr. Coppens was chosen 
after JosepH CLaAytTon decided to re- 
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main as principal of Point Pleasant 
School. Mr. Coppens is principal of 
the Brighton High School, near 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Joun E. Moncon, dean of discipline, 
Seton Hall Preparatory School, South 
Orange, N. J., was named principal of 
the public schools at Kenilworth, 
N. J., recently, to succeed Witiiam J. 
Deans, who will retire July 1 after 
fifty-one years as an educator. 

W. M. Locke, now principal of Ar- 
kansas Central School, was named 
principal of the Arkansas Senior High 
School, Texarkana, Ark., recently. 

J. W. Gappy Jr. of Roxboro, N. C., 
has been elected principal of the Golds- 
boro High School at Goldsboro, N. C., 
to succeed Burt P. JoHNson, who re- 
signed to accept the principalship at 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 

CuHarces L. Werntz, Lutuer O. 
Goop and ALFrep SaseEN have been 
appointed assistant high school princi- 
pals at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Gorvon H. Tuompson, acting head 
master, has been appointed headmaster 
of the Orchard School, Indianapolis. 
He succeeds Hitiis L. Howie, who 
until the last school year had been head 
of the school since 1933. Mr. Howie 
has been on leave of absence since Sep- 
tember and his resignation has been 
accepted by the board of trustees. 


James D. Sprout, principal of Gaines- 
ville High School at Gainesville, N. Y., 
for the last four years, has been elected 
principal at Castile, N. Y., for the next 
year. 

W. C. Dyer, principal of McKinley 
Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been elected president of the Cen- 
tral Ohio Schoolmasters’ Club, suc- 
ceeding L. D. Suuter, assistant super- 
intendent of Columbus schools. Other 
oficers are: W. Ervin Huffman, 
Alexandria, vice president, and H. C. 
McCorp, Worthington, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Tueropore P. Petersen has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of the 
high school and grade school at Cherry 
Creek, N. Y. 

Joun Van Dyken was recently ap- 
pointed principal of the Wayne Junior 
High School, Paterson, N. J. 

Froyp D. Newport, supervising 
principal of the schools at South Glens 
Falls, N. Y., has been selected super- 
vising principal at New Lebanon Cen- 
tral School, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. Floyp W. Reeves of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, has been appointed director of the 
American Youth Commission. Doctor 


Reeves succeeds Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
who resigned to become president of 
the University of Texas. Doctor Reeves 
will continue as a part-time member of 
the University of Chicago faculty, 
where he is directing a special program 
of research on general principles of 
organization and administration. 

Dr. E. Georce Payne, sociologist, 
has been appointed dean of the school 
of education of New York University, 
effective September 1, to succeed Dr. 
Joun W. Witners, who becomes dean 
emeritus after forty-two years of service 
to education. Doctor Payne has been a 
member of the university faculty since 
1922, assistant dean since 1926 and was 
the acting dean this year during Doctor 
Withers’ absence. 

Dr. Patrerson Warptaw, dean 
emeritus of the University of South 
Carolina’s school of education, was 
honored at a dinner given by former 
students on June 15 commemorating 
his forty-fifth year as a member of the 
university faculty. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wicevr will remain 
as president of Stanford University un- 
til Jan. 1, 1942, according to a recent 
decision of the board of trustees, which 
agreed to waive retirement rules to 
keep Doctor Wilbur in the president's 
chair for a year and a half after he 
reaches the retirement age of 65 next 
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year. The trustees have launched an 
immediate search for a successor. 

Pror. Arvin C. Euricn of Stanford 
University has accepted the editorship 
of a series of textbooks in education 
that are to be published by Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc. 

Dr. Francis S. Hutcuins, 36, brother 
of Dr. Rosert M. Hutcuins of the 
University of Chicago, next fall will 
succeed his father, Dr. Witiiam J. 
Hutcuins, as president of Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky. He is at present in 
Changsha, China, seat of the Yale-in- 
China University. 

Dr. AtBin C. Bro, member of the 
publications department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, has been ap- 
pointed president of Frances Shimer 
Junior College at Mount Carroll, Il. 

Dr. Dantet SomMER Rosinson, head 
of the philosophy department at In- 
diana University since 1929, has been 
named the thirteenth president of But- 
ler University, succeeding Dr. James 
W. Putnam. 

Dr. Joe Farrar, professor of educa- 
tion at Louisiana State University, has 
been appointed dean of the Lake 
Charles Junior College, now under con- 
struction and scheduled to open in 
September. 

Dr. Cuarces E. Harnes has been 
elected president of Pueblo Junior Col- 
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lege at Pueblo, Colo., succeeding L. R. 
WREN. 


Retirements and Resignations 


Crara B. Stoppard, supervising in- 
structor of speech correction in the 
Detroit Public schools, retired at the 
close of the school year. Nearly thirty 
years ago when Detroit introduced aid 
tor children handicapped by speech de- 
fects, Miss Stoddard was one of two 
teachers selected for developing this 
work. 

D. E. Ross, who has been superin- 
tendent at New Boston, Ohio, for the 
last twenty-five years, will retire Au- 
gust 31. 

C. Brooks Hersey, principal of Fos- 
dick-Masten Park High School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., resigned at the close of the 
school year in June. 

A. S. Gruver has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the Liberty High School, pbeth- 
lehem, Pa. He has completed 50 years 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 

Avsert S. Coe, superintendent of 
the Grafton and Upton School Union 
in Massachusetts for the last eighteen 
years, will retire July 1. 

Z. M. Situ, for the last eighteen 
years superintendent at Greenfield, 
Ind., has resigned to accept a position 
as state representative for a Chicago 
publishing house. Eucene O. Hiccins, 


high school principal for the last nine 
years, was named his successor. Co- 
LuMBus QO. GriFFiTH, a high school 
teacher, was promoted to the principal- 
ship. 

James B. McManus is retiring as 
superintendent of the grade schools at 
La Salle, Ill., a post he has held since 
1900. 

Martin THomas VANCLEVE is retir- 
ing as principal of Eldorado Township 
High School, Harrisburg, Ill., after 
nearly half a century of teaching. 


Deaths 


BroTHER Leronarp, principal of Ca- 
thedral High School, Indianapolis, died 
recently at Notre Dame, Ind. 

Francis R. KExvey, principal of pub- 
lic school No. 193, Brooklyn, died re- 
cently at the age of 63. He taught and 
served in Manhattan schools for forty- 
three years. 

AmELIA A. Morris, a teacher and 
principal in the public schools of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for forty-two years, died on 
May 20. Miss Morris retired in 1932. 

Frank H. Arkinson, principal of 
Henry Ford School, Highland Park, 
Mich., for twenty-five years, died fol- 
lowing a prolonged illness. 

Harotp F. Quimsy, 37, superintend- 
ent at Dorchester, Neb., died recently 
following a short illness. 
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PROJECTOR 


This convenient equipment shows Picturols, other filmslides 
(single or double frame) and Kodachrome or black and 
white transparencies mounted between 2” x 2” glass slides. 
Ideal for pictures made with miniature cameras by teachers 
or members of science classes. Two styles—100 watt or 300 
watt. Write for literature and full details. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 7 TNS, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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TEACHING THE New AritHMetic: What 
to Teach. How to Teach It. Pro- 
vision for Professional Growth. By 
Guy M. Wilson, Mildred B. Stone 
and Charles O. Dalrymple. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. xi+ 458. $3. 

The authors offer to the teacher a 
methodology for the teaching of arith 
metic as a functional tool instead of 
tor mental discipline. 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE WorKs 
Procress ADMINISTRATION. Staff 
Study No. 14. Prepared for the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. xiv 

185. $0.25 (Paper Cover). 

An account of federal educational 
activity carried on through one emer- 
gency authority. The extent of W.P.A. 
activities is a constant surprise. 

Tue INTEGRATED ScHooL ArT ProGRaM. 
By Leon Loyal Winslow. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1939. Pp. xiv 391. $3.50. 

An approach to art in terms of the 
curriculum as a whole for the benefit 


of the teacher. Well-balanced course of 

study. Beautifully illustrated. 

TEACHING THE SCHOOL As A Major So- 
ciAL INstituTION. Eleventh Yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan Education Association, 
1939. Pp. 160. $1. 

Valuable background material for 
public school teachers. A professional 
group production of high merit. 

Tue Dynamics oF HicHer Epucation. 
By Walter A. Lunden. Pittsburgh: 
The Pittsburgh Printing Company, 
1939. Pp. xvii+ 402. $4.25. 
Systematic study of the evaluation 

and organizational status of higher in- 

stitutions of learning. Well written. 

New information concerning university 

personnel. 

A Picture Dictionary FoR CHILDREN. 
By Garnette Watters and S. A. Cour- 
tis. New York: Grosset & Dunlav 
1939. Pp. 478. 1200 Illustrations. 
4832 Words. $1. 

Something new: A dictionary exclu- 
sively for primary children with _pic- 
tures illustrating 4832 words. The 


gradual evolution of an earlier experi- 

mental venture in picture-story-reading 

method. 

Unitep States Master Tax Gulbe, 
1939. Chicago: Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 1939. Pp. 240. $1. 
Valuable guide to the federal revenue 

act of 1938 including the regulations, 

rulings and decisions under present and 
prior laws. 

PuysicAL EpucATION IN THE ELEMEN- 
rary Grapes. By Strong Hinman. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. viii +523. $2. 

Practical methods and material for 
physical education programs in the 
elementary grades. 

Srate PLanninc: A Review of Activ- 
ities and Progress. National Re- 
sources Board, June 1935. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935. Pp. xii + 310. 
$0.75 (Paper Cover). 

The National Resources Board re 
views in condensed form the progress 
made by the several state planning 
boards since their formation. 

Sports FOR THE HAanopicappep. By 
George T. Stafford. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvir 
302. $2.50. 

Long needed practical guide describ- 
ing physical play programs for children 
handicapped to some degree. Especially 





This 100 Series Finnell will do a 
complete job of scrubbing and pol- 
ishing classroom floors, corridors, 
gymnasium and other large areas. 
Interchangeable brush ring adjusts 
larger sizes for small areas. Like 
having two machines in one—anoth- 
er Finnell economy. 

For demonstration, phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or write Finnell Sys- 
tem, Inc., 207 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
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HONEST VALUES 


ScHuoon EXECUTIVES 
have found that price alone is only half the story. 
What they get for that price is the other half. True 
thrift means getting one’s full money’s worth. 

The competition of inferior merchandise has 
made it difficult for the reputable manufacturer and 
the conscientious distributor who honestly strive to 
serve the school field. But their day is returning. 

A new appreciation is being felt, a revival of 
school loyalty to those firms which have consistently 
offered dependable merchandise, refusing the temp- 
tation to cut quality below the recognized standards 
of utility. They are being rewarded for their stead- 
fast principles. 

Most of these substantial concerns have kept 
right on advertising their products to schools. Hav- 
ing built up a reputation for good merchandise, 
they could not afford to jeopardize the confidence of 
school executives in their integrity. Advertising 
has been their anchor to quality —it will con- 
tinue to be their means of assuring honest values. 
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valuable for lower and upper secondary 

levels. 

EUROPEAN Po .icies oF FINANCING PuB 
Lic EpucATIONAL INstTITUTIONs. Vol. 
IV: Germany. By Fletcher Harper 
Swift. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1939. Pp. xviii 
(345-693). $3. 

Detailed presentation of the methods 
of financing education prior to and 
since the development of Nazi power 
in Germany. 

British Wacrs Boarps: 
Industrial Democracy. By Dorothy 
Sells. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1939. Pp. xv+ 
389. $3. 
A study ol 

nomic democracy from which Amer- 


A Study in 


sritish ventures in eco- 


ican practice may draw some inspira 

tion. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVER 
sity. Eleventh Annual Edition. New 
York: American School Publishing 
Corporation, 1939. Pp. 609. 
Valuable reference collection of cur- 

rent information upon all phases ol 

the school plant and auxiliary activity. 

A Hanpbsook oF Private ScHoots: For 
American Boys and Girls an Annual 
Survey. By Porter Sargent. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1939. Pp. 1190. 
This invaluable reference book for 

secondary school principals not only 


presents the most authentic and com- 

prehensive information concerning pri- 

vate schools but also offers more than 

100 pages of salty entertainment, infor- 

mation, humor and criticism by the 

editor. 

Sworps anp Symsois. The Technique 
of Sovereignty. By James Marshall. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939, Pp. 168. $2. 

“The essence of democracy is equal- 
ity and not the representative or par- 
liamentary form of government with 
which it is confused.” 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF HiGH SCHOOL 
Atutetics. By Charles E. Forsythe. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xviit413. $2. 

Sound advice on how to organize 
and operate secondary school athletic 
programs. Designed for teachers and 
principals. 

THe TEACHER AND Civit Liperty. By 
William <A. Wetzel. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, 1939. (Pa- 
per Cover.) 

An essay on the relation of public 
education to the orderly processes of 
democracy written by a teacher for 
teachers. 

EpucaTion For Work. By Thomas L. 
Norton. Volume VIII of Regents’ 
Inquiry. New York: McGraw-Hill 





Be Sure of Quality 


Book Company, 1939. Pp. xviiit263. 

$2.75. 

The needs for vocational adjustment 
between the school and economic so- 
ciety with concrete recommendations 
for improvement. 


Just Off the Press 


Tue Sare-Way Crus. By Catherine 
Bryce. Illustrated. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1938. Pp. 
106. 

New Scuoot Music Hanpsoox. By 
Peter W. Dykema and Hannah M. 
Cundiff. Grier Music For TREBLE 
Voices. By Robert W. Gibb and 
Haydn M. Morgan. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Company, 1939. Pp. 
xivt+ 382. (Handbook.) Pp. 63. (Glee 
Music.) 

Housinc AND THE Home. By Hazel 
Shultz. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company, 1939. Pp. 1x7 
420. 

EverypAy EnciisH. Book IV. By 
Jacob Lippman. New York: Globe 
Book Company, 1939. Pp. xit 148. 

NaTIONAL CouNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE 
Construction: Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting. Copies 
obtainable from Ray L. Hamon, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. Pp. 135. $0.50. 
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SOUND PICTURE PROJECTOR 
THAT FITS EVERY NEED 





It identifies a group of highly trained men who are 
authorized to demonstrate the new revolutionary all 
purpose Add+A+Unit Sound Projector—and who 
are qualified to intelligently recommend and advise in 
all matters of Audio-Visual Education. Let 
them help you! Address your inquiry to. . 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Chicago Los Angeles New York 
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IT’S SAID THAT— 





A 32 page booklet on zeolite water 
softening, including mining, process- 
ing, manufacture and uses of Permutit 
zeolites has recently been published by 
the Permutir Company, 330 West 
Forty-Second Street, New York... . 
The “phantom doorman,” designed by 
the YALE AND TowNeE MANUFACTURING 
Company, Stamford, Conn., opens and 
closes doors automatically, either by 
photo-electric control or by push but- 
ton. . . . A quiet whirlpool action, 
siphon jet water closet with elongated 
rim, called the “Whirlton,” is being in- 
troduced by Crane Company, Chicago, 
tor use in buildings in which quietness 
is essential. 


“Ways to Save Time in an Office,” a 
20 page brochure issued by the Bur 
ROUGHS ADDING MAcHINE CoMPANY, 
Detroit, discusses ways to eliminate use 
less and time wasting operations and 
suggests short-cuts and simplification of 
routine work. . . . The interchangeable 
core feature of the locks manufactured 
by the Best Universat Lock Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis, affords complete pro- 
tection against pilfering. . . . The latest 
edition of the booklet, “Westinghouse 


Laboratory Apparatus for Educational 
Institutions,” concerning electrical ap- 
paratus especially constructed for labora- 
tory use, is being distributed by the 
WesTINGHOUsE ELectric & MANUFAC- 
TURING Company, East Pittsburgh. The 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL & Mec. Co., Chi- 
cago, is introducing a new concrete 
floor paint, Luminall Cement, which 
has a binder of synthetic resin and 
casein with a high strength metallic 
oxide pigment. It is easy to apply and 
has a high coverage per gallon. 


A complete electrical cafeteria con- 
tained in one body on tour wheels has 
been manufactured by the Swartz- 
BAUGH MANUFACTURING Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio; in use it is preheated for 
approximately forty-five minutes, after 
which the food is placed in the conveyor 
utensils and the conveyor taken to the 
serving station in the dining room. 


The new combination padlock re- 
cently announced by the Eacte Lock 
Company, Terryville, Conn., is strong, 
foolproof, easy to operate and modern 
im appearance... . ¢ \ mew service 1s 
being offered by Gaytorp Bros., INc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., to schools that are 
planning to install libraries. The or- 
ganization will furnish plans and speci- 
fications for a modern, up-to-date li- 
brary. ... The new Victor Add-A-Unit 


~~ 


Animatophone makes it possible for 
educational institutions to acquire 16 
mm. motion picture and sound equip- 
ment adaptable to all requirements. It 
is manufactured by the Victor ANI- 
MATOGRAPH Corp., Davenport, Iowa. 


The Gooprich ExLectric Company, 
2900 North Oakley Avenue, Chicago, 
has announced the “Projecto” flood- 
light; it is designed to provide a higher 
degree of light projection and at the 
same time assure a wide spread of 
light. . . . Two new low cost electric 
carillon systems, one an instrument that 
encompasses the musical range of a 26 
bell carillon, and the other a five note 
Westminster chime, have recently been 
introduced by RCA ManuracTURING 
Company, Camden, N. J... . £ A 24 
page pictorial and technical report in 
color on Kem Lustral enamel, a new 
type of finish, has just been released 
by the SHEeRwin-WILLIAMs ComPANY, 
Cleveland. 


Frank W. Turts, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Con- 
TINENTAL STEEL CorporaTION, Kokomo, 
Ind., died suddenly on May 24, follow- 
ing an emergency operation for appen- 
dicitis. . The Naso ENGINEERING 
Company, South Norwalk, Conn., has 
announced the appointment of Edward 
A. Mead as sales manager. 
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For August 1939 


Looking Forward 

Tue Eprror congratulates the regents of New York State upon 
their decision to retain Dr. Frank PreRREPONT GRAVES as com- 
missioner for another year; seeks a united front on federal aid; 
points out that safety teaching loses emphasis when the plant 
itself is not made safe; defends school purchase of musical instru- 
ments for pupil bands and orchestras; approves the transfer of 
the U. S. Office of Education, and commends the establishment 
of an occupational outlook service. 


Six Up—Two to Go 
A description by J. Harry Hatt, architect, of the San Pedro 
High School, San Pedro, Calif., which is constructed after the 
campus plan. 

The Technic of Press Relations 
Some general principles to be considered in contacts between 
administrators and newspapermen are enumerated by Stewart 
HarRAL. 


Are Administrators Autocrats? 
The answer is “yes,” concludes S. A. Courtis. 

Training for Vocations 
That there is opportunity in the small community for vocational 
experiences for secondary school pupils is shown in the experi- 
ences of L. O. BrockMANN. 

Overture to Extensive Instrumental Work 
An account of how an instrumental music program has been 
developed at Grosse Pointe, Mich., during the last two years, by 
WiLuiAM J. WArTKINs. 

I Never Make a Lesson Plan 
An exceptional teaching experience is related by Hersert C. 
LaNkKs. 

Charting Pupil Progress owe 
The objectives of complete pupil records are the development of 
pupil personality and character, according to W. R. Davies. 

New Laws on School Finance ; 
M. M. CHamBeRs notes some progress and some backward steps 
in state school finance in the action of 1939 legislatures. 


Evaluating the Curriculum 
Educators should produce evidence that the professed purposes 
of education are being achieved if they are to receive continued 
public support for curriculum innovations, says Paut J. MIsNER. 
Deep in the Georgia Pine Woods 
A touching story of a Negro community’s struggles to obtain 
adequate educational facilities, told by Harotp H. Punxe. 
Building a File for Science 
The provision of flexible instruction materials is urged by GLENN 
V. RaMsey. 
Views of an English Visitor 
Dartow W. Humpnrtry discusses phases of American education 
that may be compared to situations in England. 
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Side Glances— 


No CITIZEN of 
Glencoe, Ill., knows quite where the 
city parks leave off and the school 
grounds begin. Seven years ago this 
Chicago suburb began an experiment 
in cooperative planning with the park 
board and school board doing business 
together. The scheme proved efficient, 
economical and intelligent. 

Since the cooperative arrangement be- 
gan, the park district has acquired prop- 
erty adjacent to the school grounds 
when school property has not been ade- 
quate for school needs. In the subse- 
quent development, park and _ school 
property lines have been entirely ig- 
nored. 

Robert F. Everly, superintendent of 
Glencoe parks, and John McFadzean, 
school administrative assistant, are joint 
authors of an article on these park 
schools which is scheduled for the Sep- 
tember issue. 


Timery task for 
teacher organizations is public relations. 
Lyle W. Ashby, assistant director of the 
division of publications of the N.E.A., 
has prepared for the next issue sugges- 
tions for an effective public relations 
program for educational associations. 
His is a four point program dealing 
with: (1) cooperation with lay organi- 
zations; (2) state and federal educa- 
tional legislation; (3) teacher security 
and welfare, and (4) major social issues 
of the day that have a bearing upon 
education. 


Lixz Ole Man River, 
fan mail on the portfolios “jes’ keeps 
rollin’ along.” Most frequent postscript 
is the query, “What’s next?” Septem- 
ber’s special 16 page section will be de- 
voted to physical education, a subject 
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on which the need of practical guidance 
apparently is much felt. 

As in most of the other portfolios, the 
emphasis is not so much on instruction 
(the colleges teach that) as on the hous- 
ing of the department, economical 
means of maintaining it in good run- 
ning order and workable layouts of 
equipment for large and small schools. 
The school administrator, the director 
of physical education, the coach, the 
business manager and the custodian are 
the men who will line up for a good 
look at this portfolio. 


Tuts teacher has a 
facial tic. This one jangles a bunch of 
keys throughout the entire recitation. 
Both are attention distractors, not atten- 
tion getters. Professionally they are 
poor products. 

From 143 teacher training institutions 
Fred M. Schellhammer of Evander 
Childs High School, New York, has 
collected data on the traits of teacher 
personality that they consider important 
and on the technics by which these 
traits may be evaluated. 

Sadly enough, Mr. Schellhammer 
finds that appearance, speech, conduct, 
social traits and culture get scant atten- 
tion. Health and good habits are appro- 
priately stressed. Some of his findings 
will be given next month in an article 
on “Personality Evaluation of the Pro- 


spective Teacher.” 


WHETHER the job 


is curricular or extracurricular, the task 
of producing a good school paper re- 
quires sound planning and special tech- 
nics. Nora Payne Hill, faculty adviser 
of the Chatterbox, the student newspa- 
per of the George Washington High 
School, Danville, Va., will tell next 
month how the editing and publishing 
of this paper are introduced logically 
and gracefully into the school course of 
study. 


Purus, parents, pa- 
trons and business men in Winfield, 
Kansas, favor the vocational guidance 
conferences developed there. They will 
be described next month. 


On the Air During August 


Books Rejuvenated! 56 
Directions for the renovation of text and library books used in 
the school system at Sioux City, Iowa. 

Naming the School Newspaper 57 
A survey of Pennsylvania high school newspapers by THEODORE 
A. STEDLE. 

Portfolio of the Month 

Safety Portfolio 33 

Organizing for School Safety 34 
KENNETH N. BeaDLe 

New London Builds for Safety 36 
Preston M. GEREN 

Those School Floors! 37 
Wit E. P. Cottins 

Watch the Stair Treads! 37 
How to maintain a firm, reliable footing at this hazardous point. 

Ready With Fire Control 38 
L. A. VINCENT 

Check These Points of Hazard 40 
Prepared by Safety Research Institute 

What About Fire Hazards? 42 
Epwin F. Netson 

Safety Patrol in Syracuse a4 
Austin P. SAUNDERS 

Learning Safety From Play 45 
H. Louise CotTrreti 

Training for Safety Education 46 
Marian TELFoRD 

Call for First Aid! 47 
A symposium on ways of handling first-aid facilities in public 
schools developed in various sections of the country. 

The School Cafeteria 

Cafeteria Teaches, Too 60 
Winirrep E. Stoane enumerates the possibilities of the school 
cafeteria as part of the educational system. 

Lunch in Rural School 62 
Leita Davy, Pu.D., tells how the lunchroom is operated in the 
Osborn Village School, a large consolidated rural school at 
Osborn, Ohio. 

All Like Hot, Palatable Food 64 
How electrically heated hot units may be utilized both in counter 
service and as a portable food conveyor for keeping food pal- 
atably hot in school cafeteria service. 

Index of Advertisers 9 Coming Meetings 70 

Chalk Dust 54 Films in Review 71 

Better Plant Practices 66 Names in the News 73 

News in Review 68 The Bookshelf 78 

Films for the School Screen __70 It’s Said That— 79 


81 
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PUT IT ON A RECORD WITH NEW RAZA Voce RECORDER! 











You can also make your 
own records of important 
school events and activities with 
this new, low-cost instrument 


As a modern, scientific aid to learning, the RCA 
Victor Recorder is in a class by itself! That it 
will be a valuable addition to your school may 
be seen from the enthusiasm it has evoked from 
school leaders the country over. They report that 
the use of this instrument has resulted in greater 





progress by students retarded by faulty speech. 
By making records of pupils’ voices as they talk, 
speech deficiencies are easily discovered — and 
more effectively corrected. 

The RCA Victor Recorder is now in many 
schools — both large and small. Not only is it 
valuable for measuring students’ progress in speech 
and music instruction, but it serves many other 
important purposes, too. These include the study 
of foreign language pronunciation. ..the record- 
ing of talks by prominent speakers. ..the recording 
of school plays, dramas and debates. The RCA 
Victor Recorder has many other excellent school 
uses — is available at surprisingly low cost. For 
further details, send the coupon. 


ILLUSTRATED IS RCA VICTOR PORTABLE 
RECORDER MI-12701 


This instrument offers you these four essentials: 






(1) Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy. (2) Sturdily 


constructed—withstands hard usage. (3) Utmost dependability. 
NEW LOW PRICED RCA VICTOR RECORDING DISCS (4) Extremely simple operation. It comes in an attractive gray 
So that you may use the RCA Victor Recorder in your school carrying case; is so light it may be easily carried from room to 


* at a minimum of cost, RCA Victor announces two new, low 
priced recording discs—a 6” and an 8” size. These discs will 
record any voice, sound or music with utmost fidelity—are 
designed especially for use with the RCA Victor Recorder. 
Listen to the Magic Key of RCA every Monday 8:30 to 9:30 P.M., 
E.D.S.T. on the NBC Blue Network. 
MODERN SCHOOLS STAY MODERN WITH RCA TUBES IN THEIR 
SOUND EQUIPMENT. 


~ Trademark ‘‘RCA Victor’’ Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
cS) >RC C 
Res! PAY by RCA Mfg. Co., Ine, 
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room. Records at speeds of 78 r.p.m. and is delivered to you com- 
plete with amplifier, visual indicator meter and famous RCA Aero- 
dynamic Microphone. Immediately replays the records it makes. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL VALUE AT ITS LOW PRICE 
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SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. 4. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





A Wise Decision 


R. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, for eigh- 

teen years commissioner of education for the State 
of New York, has been requested to remain in office 
for another year until the board of regents can find a 
suitable successor. The commissionership in New York 
State is considered by many as the most important 
educational position in the country not even excepting 
the post of United States commissioner of education. 
Educators of sufficiently high caliber to assume this 
responsibility are few, and many who might be capable 
of serving are not readily available. The board of 
regents has refused to consider an interim tenancy 
simply because the present incumbent has reached the 
statutory retirement age. Doctor Graves is completely 
familiar with the serious problems confronting the 
New York public schools and is generally in sympathy 
with the basic recommendations of the recent Regents’ 
Inquiry Into the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of New York. The board of regents 
is to be congratulated upon its wise decision. 


For Greater Unity 


N FEBRUARY of this year we predicted that the 
Harrison-Thomas-Larrabee Bill for increased fed- 
eral aid to education would suffer the same fate as its 
predecessor, the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill and its 
predecessors had suffered. If the problem is considered 
realistically, it is extremely doubtful whether any bill 
of this type will be acceptable to the Congress within 
the next few years. All of these bills have been spon- 
sored by the National Education Association. 
Inability to obtain the passage of these bills has been 
due in part, at least, to the fact that the teaching pro- 
fession is not united with respect to the type of federal 
aid which is desirable and which at the same time will 
prevent federal domination of instructional policy. 
One group is definitely opposed to any extension of 
federal aid in the belief that the states can work out 
their own educational problems if they are forced to do 
so. Another point of view holds that the possibilities 
of federal control are so eminent that it would be much 
safer to urge increased federal support for roads and 


other objects of state and local civil government upon 
the theory that increased federal support of these civil 
activities would release a corresponding local and state 
taxing capacity which might be applied to the support 
of education. 

Still another point of view inclines to the belief that 
since control inevitably follows the purse, federal aid 
should be given for those aspects of public education 
in which control would have terminal limits. This 
opinion supports aid to education for buildings and 
equipment, transportation and individual grants, as 
now offered through N.Y.A. The precedent for these 
forms of aid, to the extent of approximately $300,000,000 
a year or considerably more than the total requests in 
proposed federal legislation, has been established on an 
emergency basis and might more easily be converted 
into a permanent federal policy free from the objec- 
tionable control features that now characterize existing 
federal subventions, such as Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen funds for vocational education. 

The bills sponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation represent still another point of view and favor 
specific direct grants for current expense, teacher train- 
ing and state departments of education in close agree- 
ment with the 1938 recommendations of the President’s 
Advisory Committee. 

So long as the teaching profession is divided into so 
many separate camps it will be difficult or impossible 
to obtain adequate federal funds to supplement state 
and local revenues in the immediate future. It would, 
therefore, appear to be sound policy to attempt a recon- 
ciliation of these views in an effort toward greater 
professional unity so that a permanent and safe policy 


of federal aid may be established. 


Practice Safety 


NE of the fundamental educational needs in any 

culture is the adjustment of the individual to the 
hazards of his environment. The savage and the fron- 
tiersman had to learn these practical lessons of indi- 
vidual safety or quickly succumb. In the simpler 
cultures the teaching of personal safety is accomplished 
through actually living with the adult and imitating 
in both play and practice the primary rules governing 





personal safety. Changes in our own methods of living, 
particularly with respect to individualized transporta- 
tion, have created an immediately pressing problem in 
the education of both child and adult. 

Neglect of safety fundamentals in this country has 
produced an annual accidental death rate of such high 
proportions that every agency of government and many 
voluntary interests are engaged in the work of carrying 
on extensive and intensive educational programs for 
adults. However, not all of the accidental deaths are 
due to the automobile. Hazards in building construc- 
tion, in heating methods and in conditions favorable to 
fire and defects in hygienic living are just as important 
agencies of death as the automobile. 

Although the teaching of safety in the schools started 
as early as 1915, its advance has been desultory until 
the past few years when the increasing menace of the 
automobile brought additional pressure upon the 
schools to “do something about it.” In response to this 
popular demand from both state and community, the 
time devoted to accident prevention has been increased. 
Professional training schools have provided teacher 
training courses in safety. The American Automobile 
Association has set up a liberal budget and employed 
trained educators and practical safety engineers to assist 
both communities and schools. It looks as if safety were 
going to be thoroughly taught in the future. 

Current pressure for safety education may stress too 
heavily safety in the use of the streets and the automo- 
bile to the exclusion of other equally important phases. 
It is still just as necessary to teach the safe use of me- 
chanical appliances in the home, to present the dangers 
in the use of different types of fuel and to call attention 
to all the hazards of home and school. In many respects 
the family domicile is the greatest if not the most 
spectacular hazard. 

Merely teaching safety is not sufficient. It is just as 
desirable that the school itself practice safety. Teaching 
the dangers of communicable disease and the simpler 
problems of personal hygiene becomes somewhat aca- 
demic and valueless if the school ignores the need for 
soap, towels and good plumbing. Emphasis upon good 
posture and sound lighting has relatively small value 
if the school itself violates all these principles in prac- 
tice. Teaching the hazard of stairs without rails or 
nonslip treads loses somewhat in emphasis when insti- 
tutional practice sanctions dark unprotected stairways 
not equipped with panic coves. Stressing the value of 
unobstructed exits and unlocked outer doors is of little 
avail if part or all of these schools are kept locked 
during the day and fire drills are neglected because 
they break the class routine. 

Teachers should not be permitted to store inflam- 
mable “junk”—drawings, costumes, decorations and 
painted scenery—in “fire holes” within the building. 
Typical practice in scenery and costume storage simply 
invites trouble. The presence of laboratories and shops 
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without sprinkler protection may overcome the whole- 
some effects of teaching fire prevention. 

The teaching of safe living principles and practices 
is an essential part of the public school’s responsibility. 
However, the fact that success in teaching is heavily 
conditioned by institutional practice should not be over- 
looked. The school itself should first be made safe 
through the provision of all essential devices; then its 
personnel should be instructed in safety and compelled 
to practice as well as to preach. 


Music in the Air 


HE change in educational attitude toward the fine 

arts is nothing short of astounding. The growth 
of leisure, the effect of the radio and reproduction 
machines, philanthropic stimulation and the growing 
desire of the individual to express himself created a 
demand to which the public school responded. 

The love of music in all of its aspects was brought to 
this country by our immigrant groups and is becoming 
a significant part of our total culture. The French, 
Germans, Hawaiians, Italians, Mexicans, Negroes, Poles 
and the native Indians have made significant contribu- 
tions. The effect of these diverse influences has set 
America singing and playing. Private and individual 
instruction has been outstripped by mass instruction in 
the schools. Up to the present time these efforts have 
been confined to children and youth. There is evidence 
of the growing importance that music will have in 


the future life of the adult community. 
The major attention in public school music has been 


given to choral singing and to band playing on the 
secondary level. Experimental efforts with the sym- 
phony orchestra indicate that the next step may include 
this form of organized instrumental expression. For a 
time it was believed that instrumental music should be 
confined to the secondary schools but the good results 
obtained with primary school rhythm bands and ele- 
mentary school string choirs are focusing greater atten- 
tion upon the preadolescent years. 

The chief problem confronting the schools is the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining instruments. Boards of education 
have not yet been educated to the value of music and 
the desirability of adopting liberal policies concerning 
its complete organization and administration. Several 
practices are employed today, each with its own par- 
ticular merits. Most frequently the individual is re- 
quired to furnish his own instrument. Because of the 
expense involved many capable boys and girls are 
prevented from participating in band or orchestral 
work. In other districts funds are raised through con- 
certs and plays for the purchase of the essential instru- 
ments and they are lent or rented to the pupils. In 
some centers financially capable and interested individ- 
uals have contributed complete sets of musical instru- 
ments. A few school districts sensibly classify the need 
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for instruments as instructional equipment and furnish 
them to the children without cost. 

Under the last practice the individual eventually 
buys his own instrument if the musical interest devel- 
oped in the school carries over into adult life. If, how- 
ever, the interest is purely transitory, the pupil is not 
put to any extra expense. 

A policy of having the schools furnish the instru- 
ments as they do other equipment is thoroughly defens- 
ible and practical. It does, however, require much 
interpretation of need to the people so that a supporting 
public opinion may be formed. 

The development of the individual to musical appre- 
ciation and to self-expression through both vocal and 
instrumental music is one of the finest contributions 
the school can make to the cultural life of the nation. 
Music is neither a frill nor a fad but is a basic need 
for the enrichment of individual and group life. 


Federal Reorganization 


On July 1, as a part of the general federal reorganiza- 
tion plan, the United States Office of Education was 
transferred from the Department of the Interior to the 
new Federal Security Agency, which will also include 
the Social Security Board, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the Public Health Service, the National 
Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the Radio and Motion Pictures Division of the 
National Emergency Council. In his message to Con- 
gress, which approved of the change by joint resolution, 
the President stated: 

“Because of the relationship of the educa- 
tional opportunities of the country to the secur- 
ity of its individual citizens, the Office of 
Education with all of its functions, including, 
of course, its administration of federal-state 
programs of vocational education, is transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the 
Federal Security Agency. This transfer does 
not increase or extend the activities of the fed- 
eral government in respect to education but 
does move the existing activities into a group- 
ing where the work may be carried on more 
efficiently and expeditiously and where coor- 
dination and. the elimination of overlapping 
may be better accomplished. The Office of 
Education has no relationship to the other func- 
tions of the Department of the Interior.” 

The responsibility of the Office of Education was 
actually enlarged by the President’s Second Plan, which 
placed the administrative control of Radio and Motion 
Pictures in the Office of Education. 

There has been considerable opposition to this change 
from different educational groups who believe that any 
association of education and welfare is not going to be 
helpful to public education. It should not be forgotten 
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that there was little rhyme or reason for the location 
of the Office of Education in the huge and unwieldly 
Department of the Interior in which it was only an 
infinitesimal activity. There appears to be a much 
better chance that the work of the Office will be better 
organized and adequately expanded in the smaller 
Federal Security Agency in which health, education 
and welfare are more significant elements. 


Occupational Outlook 


N ITS survey of vocational educational needs the 

President’s Advisory Committee discovered that 
much of the vocational guidance offered was without 
reference to the actual opportunities existing in the 
several fields of vocational specialization. In some 
school districts this serious lack of information resulted 
in the direction of many youth into fields of specialized 
activities that were already overcrowded. Instead of 
being able to obtain a job upon leaving school hundreds 
of individuals found themselves equipped to do certain 
work but unable to get jobs because the demand was 
already more than satisfied. 

As a result of its investigations the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee recommended as part of its sugges- 
tions for needed changes in vocational education the 
establishment of an occupational outlook service by the 
federal government through the cooperation of the 
departments of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, the 
bureaus of Mines and of the Census, the Social Security 
Board and the Office of Education. 

The Department of Labor has made a request for 
funds for its establishment and administration. Both 
houses of Congress concurred in the need and an occu- 
pational outlook service was established in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as of July 1, 1939. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics will study short range 
and long range occupational opportunities simultane- 
ously. It will attempt to show what types of industry 
are expanding and what types are contracting. The 
occupational opportunities within industry will be an- 
alyzed for clerical, professional and manual occupations. 
An attempt will also be made to bring together all 
current available material on occupation and related 
subjects. 

Since it is necessary not only to devise but also to 
test the vatidity of the technics employed, it is difficult 
to say when occupational outlook materials will be 
available for use. However, the recognition of need and 
its early financial implementation indicate that work in 
this field will proceed as expeditiously as possible in 
view of the problems involved. The results of this 
service will be of incalculable value to guidance spe- 
cialists and to the country as a whole. 
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Six Up—Iwo to Go 


HE site of the San Pedro High 
School, Los Angeles, is approxi- 
mately 1500 feet in east-west direction 
by 450 feet in north-south direction, 
sloping toward the east and over- 
looking Los Angeles harbor. Build- 
ings completed to date include the 
administrative building, home eco- 
nomics building, auditorium, phys- 
ical education building and indus- 
trial arts building. A new classroom 
building is under construction. 
Areas of the various buildings are 
administration, 46,500 
square feet; home economics, 17,800 
square feet; auditorium, 16,500 square 
feet; physical education, 21,500 square 
feet; industrial arts, 16,000 square 
classrooms, 27,450 


as_ follows: 


feet, and new 
square feet. 
Future expansion has been pro- 
vided for. The entire scheme, when 
completed, will include another class- 


room building of approximately 
35,000 square feet and a science 
building of approximately 15,000 


square feet. 
All buildings have reenforced con- 
crete walls, columns, floor and roof 
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slabs or are of other fireproof mate- 
rials and are designed to resist earth- 
quakes, in accordance with local and 
state requirements. Exterior walls are 
exposed concrete, painted. Plywood 
was used in the forms and all orna- 
ment was cast in waste molds. Ex- 
terior wall sections were designed 
and detailed so that stock plywood 
widths could be used in forming 
base courses and spandrels in such a 
way that no horizontal form joints 
show in the finished walls. The ver- 
tical joints were laid out in repeating 
units, relating to the piers between 
windows and typical column spacing. 

The exterior design may be classi- 
fied as a modern treatment of clas- 
sical proportions, with neither influ- 
ence predominating. All 
colors are applied directly to the 
concrete and provide additional wa- 
terproofing. 

The administration building is lo- 
cated in the center of the entire 


exterior 


J. HARRY HALL 


Architectural Associate 
Gordon B. Kaufmann, Los Angeles 


group and includes general offices, 
registration rooms, student body of- 
fices, library, classrooms, science lab- 
oratories, commercial department and 
art rooms. In the basement is located 
the crafts room, mainly devoted to 
weaving and pottery, including a 
glazing room and kiln room. On 
the same floor is the printing plant, 
complete with linotype machines, 
makeup tables and presses. The cen- 
tral heating plant for all buildings, 
except the industrial arts and the 
physical education buildings, is lo- 
cated in the basement of _ this 
building. 

The library is on the second floor 
with east light and an unobstructed 
view of Los Angeles harbor. This 
room is 35 by 77 feet. 

All corridors and classrooms are 
acoustically treated. A wide range 
of wainscot, wall and ceiling colors 
is used throughout the building to 
provide a restful and refreshing 
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hange of atmosphere for pupils and 
aculty. Corridors are 12 feet clear 
width with light at both ends and 
exit and cross corridors at frequent 
intervals, giving ample light, air and 
irculation. Toilets and washrooms 
have vitreous tile floors and glazed 
tile walls in various colors and mar- 
ble toilet stalls with chromium plated 
hardware. 

The home economics building is 
connected to the administration 
building by a covered arcade and in- 
cludes the cafeteria, kitchens, faculty 
dining room, cooking and sewing 
rooms. The cafeteria also is used as 
a study hall and opens directly on 
a terrace in the west or inner court 
of the building. 

The service counter and work space 
are separated from the cafeteria by 
a solid partition having an entrance 
door at one end und an exit door 
at the other end. When the lunch 
period is over, these doors are closed 
so the work of cleaning up, washing 
the dishes and attendant noises do 
not disturb those who may be using 
the room as a study hall. Ceilings 
have acoustic treatment. An “out- 
side service” is provided, making pos- 
sible the purchase of candy and ice 
cream from the yard without enter- 
ing the building. This department is 
managed by the student body. The 
cafeteria kitchen has a loading plat- 
form with a paved driveway to the 
street to facilitate receipt of supplies 
and refuse disposal. 

The textile and sewing rooms and 
other second floor rooms have case- 
ment windows to the floor and open 
upon paved roof decks over the 
first story, giving additional usable 
space in good weather. 

When all classroom buildings for 
this plant are completed, the home 
economics building will be approxi- 
mately in the center of or adjacent 
to and connected by arcades with all 
buildings in the group, with the ex- 
ception of the physical education 
building. 

The auditorium is located on the 
main east-west axis and at the ex- 
treme west end of the group, giving 
asy access to the street and parking 
facilities. Seating capacity is 1208. 
The auditorium proper has a pitched 
floor with fixed seats and no balcony. 
Aisles are covered with cork carpet. 
Walls and ceiling panels are treated 
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Above: The auditorium of the San Pedro High School, San Pedro, Calif., is so placed 
that easy access is provided to the street and parking facilities. Eventually, a new class- 
room building will connect with the stage end of the present auditorium, providing 
expansion of dramatics and allied arts. A band room and dressing rooms for both boys 
and girls are provided underneath the north terrace. (See floor plan on page 17.) 
Below: Each department in the physical education building at San Pedro High School 
has its own access to the athletic field and playgrounds. The plan permits construction 
of another gymnasium in the court on the east side, should expansion become neces- 


sary. (For floor plan of this building, see page 17.) Gymnasium area is 76 by 90 feet. 
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Above: First floor plan of the administration building, which is located in the center of the entire group. To the 
right is the basement plan. A central heating plant for all high school buildings, except the industrial arts and physi- 
cal education structures, is located in the basement of the administration building. The crafts room also is located here. 
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Above: Floor plan of the industrial arts building. This building is one story only and has a real factory or shop 
atmosphere in keeping with industry. In addition to the maximum amount of window area, there are skylights. 
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with acoustic blocks applied in pat- 
tern. 

Public toilets and ticket offices are 
located adjacent to the main foyer 
and the projection room and ventilat- 
ing equipment room are above the 
foyer. The fan room intake louvers 
have been worked into the exterior 
walls as a part of the design. The 
projection room is complete with all 
equipment that would be provided 
for a similar room in any modern 
theater. Sound equipment and a 
speaker system connected with stage 
microphones also are provided. 

The stage size and arrangement 
will permit the use of large sets, 
drops, border lights and other para- 
phernalia necessary for a complete 
theatrical production. Dramatics and 
public speaking in connection with 
the English course are stressed in 
this high school. The band room, 
dressing rooms and costume ward- 
robe are located in the basement with 
direct access to either the stage or 
the outside. 

The final step in future expansion 
(not the new classroom building now 
under construction) will connect 
with the stage end of the present 
auditorium. This future building 
will have a room for stagecraft and 
a room for dramatic art, both having 
direct the present stage. 
This structure, when complete, will 
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Gymnasium 


further broaden the course in dra- 
matics and its allied arts. 

The physical education building is 
located on the main east-west axis 
at the extreme east of the group and 
adjacent to the athletic field. The 
gymnasium, 76 by 90 feet, has light 
on four sides and separates the boys’ 
and girls’ showers and dressing 
rooms. The finish floor of this room 
is composed of two layers of wood 
flooring laid over a sand cushion on 
a concrete slab. The wood flooring 
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is floating and free from the walls. 
The roof is exposed steel trusses with 
2 inch exposed planking. Shower and 
dressing rooms are provided with 
large skylights as well as windows 
on two sides, assuring ample light 
and air in all parts of the rooms. 
Shower rooms and toilets have tile 
floors and wainscots. The individual 
shower and dressing room partitions 
are steel with baked enamel finish. 

Each department in this building 
has its own access to and from the 
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athletic field and playgrounds. How- 
ever, adequate control and supervi- 
sion by the instructors of both the 
building and the grounds are pro- 
vided. The plan also permits con- 
struction of another gymnasium in 
the court at the east side of the 
building in the event that future ex- 
pansion makes such a move neces- 


sary. The present dressing room and 
shower layout is adequate for such 
an addition. 

The gymnasium has no balcony or 
bleacher arrangement as most events 
of interschool or of major importance 
can be staged in the open air field 
where a large seating capacity is 
available. Instructors’ offices, correc- 





The Technic of Press Relations 


STEWART HARRAL 


Director of Press Relations, University of Oklahoma 


HERE is no royal road to ef- 

fectiveness in a _ school ad- 
ministrator’s relationships with the 
press. Only experience, study, ob- 
servation and a critical evaluation of 
his own tactics can bring proficiency. 
He must seek to understand the 
functions and problems of editors so 
that he will be able to judge educa- 
tional coverage from the viewpoint 
of the press. 

Newspaper space is both valuable 
and limited. The editor has the task 
of trying to please hundreds of read- 
ers, each of whom has different de- 
sires and interests. The editor’s first 
duty is to his readers. If a news- 
paper has betrayed the confidence of 
its readers, it has lost everything. An 
editor must first select facts and then 
present those facts to his readers 
honestly and fairly. 

Knowing these basic principles, an 
administrator may still feel a certain 
inadequacy in his dealings with re- 
porters and editors. Proficiency in 
improving relationships with the 
press may be acquired. It consists 
not in one general ability or quality 
but in a combination of a great many 
specific technics, skills and methods. 
Some of these abilities come natural- 
ly after a period of trial and error, 
but high competence comes only by 
conscious attention to many details 
of method. Contacts with the press, 
like other relationships between per- 
sons, is an art and not an exact 
science. 

There are some general principles 
to be considered in contacts between 
administrators and newspapermen, 
but it is also evident that circum- 
stances condition the procedure to 
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be followed. Here are some points 
that an administrator may keep in 
mind as he seeks to improve his com- 
petence in this respect: 

1. Play fair with newspapers if 
you expect them to play fair with 
you. 

2. Editors welcome school news 
but they dislike thinly disguised 
propaganda or advertising. 

3. Since newspapers attempt to 
mirror life, they cannot be expected 
to publish only those stories that are 
favorable to schools. 

4. Newspaper space is valuable. 
Don’t expect too much space to be 
devoted to school news; remember 
the scores of other stories that may 
be competing for space. 

5. It is well for superintendents 
to evaluate school news through the 
eyes of the editor, who examines 
news copy with the question, “Is this 
significant, unusual, timely, accurate 
and newsworthy?” 

6. Editors are not likely to under- 
stand educational plans and proce- 
dures, but most of them are eager 
to know the significance of educa- 
tional news. 

7. Administrators who enjoy the 
best relationships with the press often 
inconvenience themselves to give re- 
porters special feature stories. 

8. If the editor has been generous 
in giving space to news of educa- 
tional affairs, it is not wise to strain 
this relationship by continually de- 
manding more. 

9. The editor is civic minded. He 
is proud of the schools of his city. 
No other local institution, including 
the church, receives so much atten- 
tion in the average newspaper. 


tive rooms, restrooms and equipment 
rooms also are provided. 

This building has a separate heat- 
ing and mechanical plant of its own, 
used on days and occasions when the 
main building and central plant are 
not in operation. 

The industrial arts building is a 
flexible frame type of construction 
with steel columns and _ exposed 
trussed steel roof joists and roof 
planking 2 inches thick. The exterior 
walls are of light steel channels and 
metal lath and plaster. All windows 
have the factory type of steel sash. 
The building has a real factory or 
shop atmosphere in keeping with its 
industrial activity. As this school is 
located near a commercial and indus- 
trial center, particular attention is 
given to facilities provided in this 
building. The shops for automotive 
work, electrical and battery work, 
welding and machine work, together 
with a large woodworking shop, are 
more complete than in most high 
schools of this size. The mechanical 
drawing department also is located 
in this building. 

Floors in the shops are the factory 
type of creosoted wood blocks laid on 
a concrete slab; a smooth finished 
redwood block is used in the offices, 
small classrooms or lecture rooms 
and the mechanical drawing room. 
This building is one story only and 
has skylights as well as the maximum 
amount of window area. 

The classroom building is typical 
in design and construction of the ad- 
ministration building and _ provides 
with one exception for academic in- 
struction only. One room is com- 
pletely equipped for instruction in 
still and motion picture photography. 
The recitation room for this activity 
has a raised floor for the seats, a 
screen at the front wall and projec- 
tion machine space at the rear. In 
connection are two complete dark- 
rooms, a cutting room and camera 
and film supply room. A sliding cur- 
tain at the windows makes it possible 
to darken the room quickly and a 
separate system ventilates the room 
when the windows have to be closed. 

The cost of the administration, 
home economics and industrial arts 
buildings was $375,000; of the audi- 
torium and physical education build- 
ing, $260,000, and of the new class- 
room building, $160,000. 
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S. A. COURTIS 


Are Administrators Autocrats? 


Professor of Education, University of Michigan 


HE traditions of American edu- 

cation are authoritarian in char- 
acter. Educators profess to believe in 
democracy, preach democracy and 
resent being called dictatorial, but 
the fact remains that American 
schools are autocratic to the core. 
Certain progressive movements are 
emphasizing the central position of 
the child in educational endeavor 
and stressing the need to respect child 
personality. 

It is generally agreed, also, that 
many of the harsh, autocratic dis- 
ciplinary relationships that once were 
general have been greatly amelio- 
rated. However, instructional, super- 
visory and administrative practices 
are still largely autocratic in form 
and in spirit. 

The trend in world affairs is today 
leading many educators to thought- 
ful reevaluation of American schools. 
Many persons are pointing to the 
failure of the schools to provide sys- 
tematically for giving children ex- 
periences in democratic living as the 
fundamental reason why our demo- 
cratic government is unable to deal 
effectively with the pressing problems 
of the day: unemployment, crime, 
war, selfish individualism and the 
general disintegration of social unity. 
Our attempt to make the world safe 
for democracy seems to have pro- 
duced exactly the opposite effect than 
was intended. 

Many educators feel that our 
profession must assume responsibil- 
ity for saving democracy through the 
schools. “Democracy” was the most 
frequently used word at the last na- 
tional conventions in Detroit and 
Cleveland and was the theme of 
many programs, addresses and dis- 
cussions. 


Both administrators and teachers 
believe wholeheartedly in the prin- 
ciples of democratic government, but 
when their statements are phrased to 
indicate appraisal of school practices, 
significant differences at once appear. 
In a recent survey by means of 
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questionnaires, replies were received 
from 457 superintendents and 1453 
teachers in 55 school systems in 22 
states." Of the superintendents 24.5 
per cent believe that existing cultural 
patterns do not hinder the public 
school from being organized and ad- 
ministered in a manner consistent 
with democratic living; 20.7 per cent 
of the teachers agree in this. 

Fifty-five per cent of the superin- 
tendents believe that public education 
in America has adequately performed 
its réle in a democracy, while only 
28.6 per cent of the teachers agree 
with this opinion. 

In general about 75 per cent of the 
teachers but only 50 per cent of the 
administrators feel that improvement 
of the situation existing in the schools 
is possible. 

When questions are asked that in- 
volve appraisal of democratic and co- 
operative methods, a similar situation 
is revealed. Of the superintendents 






A percentage of 95.3 of the superin- 
tendents and 89.2 of the teachers 
agree with this statement. 

Some 86 per cent of superintend- 
ents and 90.1 per cent of teachers 
agree that the source of responsibility 
in democratic administration is to be 
found in the cooperative thinking 
and planning of the groups con- 
cerned rather than in the thinking 
and planning of the administrative 
staff. 

Both teachers and administrators 
believe in cooperative procedures, 
and about equally, although the su- 
perintendents are a little more en- 
thusiastic in their approval of co- 
operative methods than the teachers. 
When, however, the questions are 
asked to reveal the degree to which 
cooperative methods are actuaily 
used in the schools, the responses of 
both teachers and administrators fall 
far below their beliefs and desires, 
and the teachers report greater dis- 
crepancies than do superintendents. 
In fairness, perhaps it should be said 





Tradition has kept American schools autocratic. Now 
that educators have assumed the responsibility for sav- 
ing democracy through the schools, they must invent 
new methods for applying cooperative procedures not 
only in the classrooms but also in the most vital of 
administrative actions and policy determinations 





95.3 per cent believe that cooperative 
participation is one of the most effec- 
tive means of improving the quality 
and directive force of each member’s 
contribution to the work of the 
school; 87 per cent of the teachers 
agree. 

There is a closer agreement on the 
statement that democratic adminis- 
tration accepts group planning and 
thinking as more constructive than 
individual planning and thinking. 


‘Cooperation, Its Principles and Practices, 
Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939. 


that the responses of superintendents 
and teachers compared below were 
not to identical statements. The re- 
sponses are at least generally com- 
parable and the comparison yields a 
true picture of actual conditions. 
In instructional matters, such as 
preparing courses of study and se- 
lecting textbooks, superintendents 
and teachers report similar percent- 
ages of participation although these, 
it should be noted, are about 20 per 
cent less than both groups profess 
to believe desirable. The more close- 
ly the items touch upon anything 
that affects actual matters of admin- 






istration, such as preparing the budg- 
et or assigning teachers to grades, 
the farther actual participation falls 
below the professed ideal and the 
greater the discrepancies between the 
administrators’ and the teachers’ re- 
port of what is actually taking place. 

Is it possible that administrators do 
not realize what dictators they are, 


than truth is easily proved by com- 
paring superintendents’ and teachers’ 
responses to these matters. 

In these figures is revealed the 
cause of the growing unrest among 
teachers. The thoughtful superin- 
tendent will reflect long and seri- 
ously upon how great the discrep- 
ancy between the points of view of 











Percentages of Participation 
Superintendents Teachers 
Activity Actual Desired Actual 
Preparing courses of study 75.3 66.3 76.1 
Selecting textbooks 78.5 67.5 64.1 
Planning and conducting teachers’ meetings 75.2 56.8 28.9 
Preparing salary schedules 47.0 68 .0 22.4 
Preparing school calendar 43.8 31.4 15.6 
Preparing the budget 32.4 55.6 10.9 
Planning the building program 43.4 42.9 9.9 
Assignment of teachers to grades and buildings 29.9 35.4 9.3 








or do teachers participate without 
realizing that they are participating ? 

With the statement that “the 
superintendent must assume major 
responsibility for the results of the 
educational program; therefore, the 
adoption of policies ant procedures 
should ultimately rest on his deci- 
sion,” 76.3 per cent of the superin- 
tendents agree but only 55.8 per cent 
of the teachers. However the situa- 
tion is approached the responses are 
consistent. Actual practice falls far 
short of profession and, as groups, 
the teachers are more conscious of the 


administrators and teachers must be 
before feelings of dissatisfaction and 
resentment spontaneously engender 
revolutionary action. Already there 
are schools operating with the admin- 
istrative function discharged by the 
teachers themselves through one of 
their own number selected as agent 
to carry out their policies and plans. 
Already a few wise superintendents 
here and there are, on their own 
initiative, actively taking steps to 
make of administration a_ service 
function in which teachers partici- 
pate fully and freely. Note the fol- 


Comparison of Superintendents’ and Teachers’ Responses Regarding 


Cooperative Practices 





Teachers are adequately prepared to participate 


Teachers desire to participate 
Teachers are willing to participate 


discrepancies and more anxious to 
move toward democratic and cooper- 
ative practices than are the superin- 
tendents. 

If one asks why this state of affairs 
exists, the superintendents have a 
ready alibi: the teachers are not “pre- 
pared for,” “do not desire” and are 
“unwilling to assume responsibility 
for” democratic participation. In jus- 
tification of their alibi, they can point 
to the teachers’ responses as to the 
degree they desire to participate. But 
that such statements are more alibis 
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Percentages of Agreement 





Supt. Teachers 
41.2 For system 58 .2 
For own school 73 .2 
For own class 89.3 
45.3 For system 77.8 
For own school 90.6 
For own class 94.1 
5 


56.7 93 


lowing responses of teachers to such 
statements as these: 

Administrators and teachers should 
cooperate in deciding school policies, 
97 per cent. 

Teachers should feel more respon- 
sible to pupils than to the adminis- 
tration, 88.3 per cent. 

In a democratic institution, com- 
mittee membership should not be de- 
termined by the executive, 80 per 
cent. 

The line and staff type of admin- 
istration does not offer great oppor- 





tunities for true democratic partici- 
pation, 60.6 per cent. 

No final single authority is essen- 
tial in an educational democracy, 44 
per cent. 

The real reason that democratic 
practices of both administrators and 
teachers fall so far below their ideals 
may be ignorance. Our educational 
traditions have always been individ- 
ualistic and autocratic. Now, sud- 
denly, as in an emergency, it is evi- 
dent that the survival of our national 
pattern of organization demands that 
ail school experiences be made at 
once social and democratic. All of 
us, teachers and administrators alike, 
in spite of the best of intentions, are 
inadequately prepared to deal with 
the situation intelligently. Even the 
supply of information about demo- 
cratic and cooperative procedures is 
as yet exceedingly limited. None of 
us is to blame for the situation. It 
is unjust to apply the term “hypo- 
crite” to any of us, as yet. But teach- 
ers, themselves the underdogs of an 
autocratic system, are more sensi- 
tive to the needs of the children for 
training in democratic living and are 
prepared and anxious to go farther 
than most administrators will per- 
mit. 

Autocratic authority and power 
tend to develop a certain self-esteem 
and to close the mind to the poten- 
tialities of underlings. The emerg- 
ency, however, calls for social inven- 
tion, originality, resourcefulness and 
a willingness to try adjustments rap- 
idly and repeatedly until the right 
one is found. 

Therefore, administrators must 
actively take the lead in urging and 
permitting teachers to experiment 
with or to create more democratic 
methods of participation not only in 
the classroom but also in the most 
vital of administrative actions and 
policy determinations. 

The danger is that teachers and 
administrators alike will say “What 
can I do?” and wait for someone else 
to lead the way, not realizing that 
the responsibility for action rests 
with each one of us.” 

*Suggestions as to how to experiment and 
descriptions of a few new technics of coopera- 
tion are available in a 25 cent bulletin, ““Teach- 
ers and Cooperation,” issued by the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Ad- 


dress S. A. Courtis, School of Education, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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Training for Vocations 


L. O. BROCKMANN 


Assistant Principal, Fergus County 
High School, Lewistown, Mont. 


OW to give youth an education 
which will prepare for active 
life is a problem that has faced edu- 
cators and adult citizens ever since 
the founding of the first American 
high school 115 years ago in Boston. 

The early tradition that the high 
schools should afford preparation for 
life is again being stressed by educa- 
tors, yet in actual practice few schools 
today are giving boys and girls an 
opportunity to experience real life 
situations. Schools have lost track of 
the life preparatory motive through 
the emphasis of the college prepara- 
tory motive. 

Practical experience has always 
been valued highly by thinking men 
and women. Formerly a certain 
amount of practical experience came 
as a matter of course. 

Certain social and economic forces 
are at work today, however, to deny 
youth the privilege of real experience. 
The tendency of people to crowd into 
small apartments and the use of me- 
chanical devices in the home have 
virtually removed all of the practical 
work in which our grandfathers and 
grandmothers engaged. Industry has 
no place for boys and girls before 
the age of 18 because of the scarcity 
of jobs and the oversupply of older 
workers. 

The prolonging of the time before 
young people can hope to get actual 
experience necessarily lengthens the 
time before we can expect them to 
face the task of living in a realistic 
manner. The school must take more 
responsibility for a balanced educa- 
tion of youth. 

Even though the school attempts 
to imitate life’s situations, it can at 
best be only an inadequate imitation. 
In stores, shops or offices boys and 
girls do not work together in groups 
of 25 or 35 as in the classroom, school 
laboratory or shop but with adults of 
various ages. School training in sz - 
manship, machine shop work and 
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In Lewistown, Mont., a program giving experience on the job has been in 
progress for seven years. Pupils spend fifteen hours a week in employment. 


stenography, for example, is unreal as 
compared with training on the job. 
Some preliminary training in certain 
vocations, such as stenography, must 
be given in school. However, just as 
soon as the pupil is competent in 
shorthand and typewriting he or she 
should be given a combination of 
school and actual experience. 

In certain communities in this 
country, high schools are carrying on 
programs of training that enable 
youth to participate in the vocational 
endeavors of adults while still in 
school. 

In Lewistown, Mont., a program 
giving boys and girls real experience 
has been in progress for seven years. 
The boys and girls spend three hours 
a day, five days a week, in some 
store, shop or office, receiving school 
credit for their experience and train- 
ing. 

The employers obligate themselves 
to give fundamental training in the 
vocation, to make periodical reports 
concerning the pupil’s progress and 
not to use the pupils to replace reg- 


ular employes. Learning by doing 
is the governing rule. 

The pupils, generally juniors or 
seniors, make their own selection of 
the vocation they wish to follow, as- 
sisted by the coordinator of the high 
school. 

Placement procedure for the fall 
term begins early in the spring so 
that there is plenty of time to 
study the individual’s vocational in- 
terests and needs. Once placed, the 
boys and girls do actual work. They 
see and learn the manner in which 
business and professional work is 
conducted. 

At the same time the pupils enroll 
in a course known as “Business and 
Industrial Relations,” conducted by 
the coordinator. This course is de- 
signed to provide training in business 
and economic problems, industrial 
history, salesmanship and job adjust- 
ment. Business and industrial prob- 
lems arising in connection with these 
pupils’ part-time training mean more 
to them when studied in the class- 
room and then seen or experienced 
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in real life than if merely studied in 
the classroom alone. Thus, the study 
of social security legislation means 
much to these young people when 
they hear it discussed by employers 
and employes, as well as by the 
teacher. 

A program of this kind gives the 
counselor, coordinator or any other 
guidance functionary the opportunity 
to put the principles of guidance 
into practice. The coordinator can 





and girls are receiving actual experi- 
ence in a vocation in which the 
young people are interested; they see, 
too, that the young people are learn- 
ing to meet the public and develop- 
ing habits of responsibility, loyalty 
and accuracy. 

When pupils decide to take the 
part-time training, it gives the coor- 
dinator the opportunity to plan their 
educational program with them for 
several years to come. Thus, Jane, 
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Once placed in a vocation, the pupils enroll in a course known as “Busi- 
ness and Industrial Relations” conducted by the vocational coordinator. 


help a pupil select, prepare for, enter 
upon and progress in an occupation. 
Often freshmen are anxious to take 
part-time training, and in such cases 
considerable planning can be done 
with the pupil throughout his whole 
high school career. 

Selection of the part-time experi- 
ence on the part of the pupil involves 
a careful study of his interests and 
future plans. Not infrequently, the 
parents, the pupil and the counselor 
meet together to discuss the occupa- 
tion the pupil plans to follow. Par- 
ents are interested in this program 
because they can see guidance at 
work. They can see that their boys 


who is getting some experience in 
teaching, will need college training 
to fit her for her future occupation. 
She will have to take the necessary 
subjects in high school to meet col- 
lege entrance requirements. John, 
who is getting experience in a ma- 
chine shop, wants additional training 
in welding and, therefore, will plan 
to attend a good vocational school. 
Sometimes pupils find that they are 
not fitted for the occupation they 
select or have difficulty in getting 
along with other employes; then, an 
adjustment needs to be made. Frank 
thought he would like to learn the 
grocery business. Six weeks after he 


started, his employer said that he did 
not believe Frank would ever be suc- 
cessful in this field. In conference the 
boy himself admitted that he no 
longer cared to follow the grocery 
business as a life work. After much 
discussion and deliberation, Frank 
was given a chance at mechanical 
work. He did exceptionally well in 
his new occupation, and his employer 
reported that Frank was anxious to 
spend every spare minute on the job. 


Sal 


Yas 


This experience while he was still in 
school was worth much to him. 
Occasionally, a boy or girl does not 
know how to get along well with 
the employer or other employes and 
needs help to make the adjustment. 
Ted had promised his foreman on 
Tuesday that he would work for pay 
the following Saturday in order that 
another employe might be relieved. 
On Friday night when the regular 
employe was about to leave on an 
out-of-town trip, Ted told the fore- 
man that he could not work the next 
day because he had to take his girl 
to the football game. He was dis- 
charged. On the next Monday morn- 
ing, Ted came into the coordinator’s 
office discouraged. He had not real- 
ized that his employer was relying 
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so much on his word. Ted was 
sorry now that he had not kept up 
his side of the agreement. 

When asked if he would be willing 
to go back and try to make a reputa- 
tion for himself, Ted replied that if 
the employer was willing to take 
him, he was anxious to try again. A 
conference with the employer re- 
sulted in Ted’s going back to work, 
and he has since then become a reg- 
ular employe. Here character was 


built by an experience that would be 
difficult to duplicate in the school. 

Vocational guidance in the sec- 
ondary school begins to mean some- 
thing when boys and girls can follow 
courses in occupations, aptitude tests 
and counselor’s advice with real ex- 
perience. 

Almost every community of from 
5000 to 8000 population offers a vari- 
ety of vocational experiences. These 
can be utilized in a definite way to 
the benefit of youth. Farsighted 
business and professional men and 
women are willing to give young 
people a chance to try their wings 
if a definite program is properly 
presented. 

Some may feel that there is no 
opportunity in the small community 
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for vocational experiences. This is 
true to a certain extent, but it is a 
small community, indeed, that does 
not have a garage, grocery store, gen- 
eral clothing store or offices of some 
kind. Good opportunities are often 
found where least expected. Lewis- 
town, a city of about 6000, has offered 
boys and girls experience in such 
occupations as those of librarian, pri- 
mary teacher, laboratory technician, 
photographer, pharmacist, plumber, 


Community reaction to this edu- 
cational program is well expressed by 
a Lewistown employer as follows: 
“It is my belief that business and 
professional men can give more gen- 
eral assistance to education through 
support of vocational guidance than 
in any other way. The majority of 
pupils must become wage earners 
after graduation from high school. 
A classroom cannot duplicate condi- 
tions in the shop and office; conse- 





School training in machine shop work is unreal as compared with training 
on the job, although some preliminary training must be given in school. 


electrician, auto mechanic, black- 
smith, machinist, welder, office 
worker, creamery worker, cook and 
salesman in hardware, grocery, de- 
partment and men’s clothing stores. 

Carmel, N. Y., a city of 800 inhab- 
itants, has built a successful program 
similar to the one described above. 
The state of Colorado has a preem- 
ployment plan for youth described in 
Bulletin 18-1, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Youth Problems, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Apparently Florida 
is working along the same line. Fif- 
teen communities in Montana have 
been doing the same thing, some for 
as long as nine years or even longer. 


quently, boys and girls are handi- 
capped in deciding what vocation to 
follow. Present day economic condi- 
tions offer few opportunities for un- 
trained help. By giving the pupil a 
chance to work at some desirable 
job, the task of deciding upon a life 
work is made easier, labor turnover 
is decreased and taxes are reduced 
through a lower per pupil cost.” 

It must not be assumed that this 
educational experiment is a panacea 
for all educational ills. Properly ad- 
ministered, it can function to help 
thousands of boys and girls obtain a 
balanced education in a complex 
world of social and economic change. 









Overture to Extensive 


HIS is a factual account of how 
instrumental music developed in 
a school system in which it was 
wanted and needed, in which noth- 
ing had been done for many years 
and in which the authorities were 
willing to provide the necessary 
equipment and staff. To get the 
proper concept of the work that has 
been done, a short description of the 
community is in order. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., is a residen- 
tial Detroit suburb of about 28,000 





people, most of whom are above av- 
erage financial status. The school 
system at present consists of six ele- 
mentary schools, a junior-senior high 
school and an annex system, which 
is used to alleviate overcrowding. In 
June we completed our second school 
year of instrumental music instruc- 
tion. 

Aside from the value of music as 
an educational subject and the ideal- 
istic aims pertaining thereto, we con- 
ceived our job to be the building of 
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bands and orchestras in our schools. 
We might have started in the high 
school, the junior high or in the ele- 
mentary grades but we wanted to 
develop the instrumental music on a 
firm foundation and to show definite 
results consistent with our plan for 
a complete music program. 

By the plan finally set up, a pupil’s 
progress through the school instru- 
mental music department will look 
something like this. 

Elementary School 

Kindergarten and Grades 1, 2, 3 
and 4B—Rhythm band work. 


Grade 4A—Preinstrumental class 
training. 

Grade 5B—Beginners’ instrument 
class. 


Grade 5A—Advanced instrument 
class and beginners’ band or orches- 
tra. 

Grades 6B and 6A—Advanced in- 
strument class and advanced band 
or orchestra. 

Junior High 

Grade 7B—Sectional rehearsals 
and second band or orchestra. 

Grades 7A, 8 and 9—Sectional re- 
hearsals and first band or orchestra. 

Senior High 

Sectional rehearsals and first or 
second band or orchestra. 

Three preliminary decisions were 
made: (1) we would start with band 
instruments rather than orchestral 
instruments; (2) we would acquire 
fundamental instruments for each 
school and add an instructor to the 
staff, and (3) we must find a method 


Upper left: These children will 
learn to play all the instruments 
of the percussion section in 
preinstrumental class training. 
Left: First lessons on the cornet. 
Those who finish the preinstru- 
mental work are grounded in 
the fundamentals of instrument 
playing, notation and procedure 
before entering the school band. 
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Director of School Music 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


of selection for those who would en- 
ter the instrumental classes. 

We decided to start with wind in 
struments one year ahead of strings, 
because it is easier to show progress 
with them. Naturally, we wanted to 
demonstrate development as soon as 
possible in order to justify the ex 
pense involved. The nature of 
stringed instruments is such that pu- 
pils are slow in showing ability to 
play in concert at the end of one 
year. We purchased as fundamental 
instruments for each of four elemen- 
tary schools the following: two clari- 
nets, two trombones, two baritones, 
two snare drums, a bass drum and 
cymbals. For the junior high school 
we had on hand from an earlier ex- 
cursion into high school band music: 
two clarinets, two cornets, two melo- 
phones, two trombones, a French 
horn, an oboe and a baritone. We 
added four tubas to this list. 

Our fundamental problem was to 
determine which of our pupils should 
be admitted to the instrument classes. 
We wanted to predetermine, if pos- 
sible, which pupils would be success- 
ful or, better yet, to find who would 
not be successful. By doing this, we 
would save ourselves needless work 
and expense and at the same time 
would spare the parents of unsuccess- 
ful pupils considerable expense and 
headache. 

In surveying the field of methods 
for selecting instrumental pupils, we 
elected to use preinstrumental class 
training as a criterion. Admitting all 








Upper right: The high school 
band practicing in the new sound- 
proofed high school music room. 
Right: High school band percus- 
sion section. In its second year 
of instrumental work, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., has a junior-senior 
high school band meeting daily 
for rehearsal and once a week 
in sections 


for class lessons. 
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Instrumental Work 


who are momentarily interested in- 
vites a considerable mortality after 
the novelty has worn off. 

The preinstrumental class, by use 
of a simple yet practical instrument, 
presents the actual problems involved 
in the teaching of regulation instru- 
ments. It soon exposes those who 
lack ability, coordination or other de- 
sirable traits. In addition to this, 
there is a positive advantage in that 
those who finish the preinstrumental 
work are grounded in the funda- 








mentals of instrument playing, nota- 
tion and procedure. 

In September 1937, we started with 
grades 4A, 5B and 5A in preinstru- 
mental classes in four schools. At 
the same time we started the teach- 
ing of actual instruments in the 
junior high school. In June 1938, 
after one school year, we had a 76 
piece band in the junior high school, 
105 elementary children in instru- 
mental classes in four schools, and all 
incoming 4A pupils in the preinstru- 




















mental classes. The band, only four 
members of which had played prior 
to their junior high experience, was 
given a first division rating at the 
state testival. 

We chose the members of the 
junior high band by giving a simple 
aural test to all seventh and eighth 
grade pupils. Ninety-three pupils 
started on instruments as a result of 
this test, some on school instruments, 
the remainder on their own instru- 
ments. Of the 93, 14 discontinued 
before the end of the first semester. 
Of these 14, 9 were using school 
owned instruments and the remain- 
der had invested only in a pair of 
drum sticks. 

As this band group improves in 
ability and goes into the senior high 
school, those who started in the fifth 
and sixth grades will gradually move 
up. In this way we shall have con- 
stant replacements from the elemen- 
tary schools, which in a short time 
will automatically fill the ranks as 
those who graduate leave the organ- 
ization, 

The preinstrumental class training 
also has a subtle value as a sales argu- 
ment when asking parents to furnish 
instruments for their children. At 
the end of each semester a concert is 
given to which parents are invited. 
They are usually astonished at what 
their children have accomplished. 

It is not difficult to convince a 
parent that he is justified in purchas- 
ing an instrument if you can satis- 
factorily answer the one question 
that inevitably arises: “How do I 
know Johnny will stick with an in- 
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strument if I buy him one?” Parents 
cannot be blamed for being reluctant 
to spend from $25 to $100 for an in- 
strument. Witness the fifth grader 
who came to school and said his 
father had arranged to purchase a 
$225 oboe. We put a stop to that! 
Then consider Warren, another fifth 
grader who had never succeeded in 
applying himself to anything for any 
length of time. His parents were 
sure he would not maintain interest 
for more than a month. He never 
had, they argued, and it was a per- 
petual source of worry to them. We 
explained that he had already dem- 
onstrated that he would persevere 
because, hadn’t we taken a semester 
to find out? As a concession they 





Left: An elementary school band 
after one year. There were four 
bands in the elementary schools 
by the second year of instrumen- 
tal work at Grosse Pointe, in ad- 
dition to preinstrumental and 
beginners’ classes. Below: Be- 
ginners’ class in the clarinet. 
Right: The school has purchased 
the more expensive instruments, 
such as the tuba, but in many 
instances the pupils themselves 
have provided their instruments. 





purchased a $15 nondescript cornet. 
At the end of a year Warren is the 
best in his class. His parents were so 
pleased that Warren is now the 
proud possessor of a new $125 cornet. 

Then there are the children who 
have displayed no ability whatever 
who still want to play an instrument. 
We never discourage these people. 
We do point out to the parents that 
we have grave doubts as to the 
child’s ability, but the classes are 
open to everyone and perhaps our 
prognosis is not 100 per cent correct. 
We know this to be true because, on 
occasion, one of our brightest hopes 
loses interest and quits. 

We were early confronted with the 
problem as to whether or not we 
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should expect all pupils of the 4A 
grade to enter the preinstrumental 
class or should make it more or less 
elective. The decision was made au- 
tomatically to include all pupils and 
to give the class the same considera- 
tion as was given other subjects. The 
class meets twice a week for thirty 
minutes in the music room, just as is 
the case with gymnasium and other 
special subjects. Certain pupils are 
exempted from the class, but only 
after consultation with parents. 
Asthma and hay fever sufferers usu- 
ally ask to discontinue. Some pupils 
are taking private piano lessons, and 
in a few cases parents have seen no 
value in the work and have asked 
that their children be dropped. 

A school instrument class meets 
once a week in the morning and 
once in the afternoon. In this way 
the instructor is able to remain after 
school in each building once a week 
for those who wish additional work. 
In order that the children will not be 
taken from a regularly scheduled 
class too often, we are making use 
of the rotating schedule idea for 
practice sessions. 

One month’s schedule is given. 
The schedule for the semester is 


plotted and a copy is put into the 
hands of the pupils and teachers con- 
cerned. 

Another problem with which we 
are faced is determining which in- 
strument a child shall pursue after 
he finishes the preinstrumental class. 
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During the semester the 4A children 
are shown all kinds of instruments 
and are permitted to experiment 


with them. At the close of the se- 
mester a meeting is held with parent 
and child and this decision is made. 
The following factors are usually in- 
volved in coming to a verdict: the 
desire of the pupil, the desire of the 
parent, the physical condition of the 
child and the instruments needed for 
a complete ensemble within the 
group. 

Sometimes parents are partial to a 
certain instrument and decide for the 
child. Sometimes a pupil with braces 
on his teeth will want to play a cup- 
mouthpiece instrument and on occa- 
sion a child with short arms will 
want to play the trombone. (Perhaps 
this is not so strange when we con- 
sider how often the piccolo player 
weighs 250 pounds and the tuba 
player is half that weight in some of 
the bands we have seen!) We try to 
make a sensible adjustment in all 
these cases. Another important fac- 
tor in arriving at a decision is the 
cost of the instrument. In some cases 
the choice is made solely upon this 
consideration. 

Many parents are shocked by the 
cost of instruments. They cannot 
understand why a clarinet should 
cost more than $10. We have pointed 
out that most reputable manufactur- 
ers make three grades of instru- 
ments, all of them good. The great- 
est artist in the world could not play 


on some of the junk that is passed 
off as a musical instrument, nor can 
a beginner appreciate the refine- 
ments built into the most expensive 
lines. As a result, we have recom- 
mended the use of a middle grade. 
This is adequate and it may be 
turned in toward purchase of a finer 
instrument when the pupil has ac- 
quired sufficient technic to appre- 
ciate it. For those pupils who can- 
not afford an instrument or whose 
parents need further proof of their 
talent, we have provided the funda- 
mental instruments mentioned. We 
cannot expect a parent to buy a 
bass drum or a tuba but we need 
players for those instruments. The 
drums, in particular, have a lure for 
many people, although such a beauti- 
fully modulated instrument as the 
bass drum could hardly be consid- 
ered a solo instrument. Berlioz once 
wrote that the only member of the 
Paris Opera orchestra who would 
not leave the pit at intermission was 
the player of the great drum. All his 
loving care was needed to prepare 
his instrument for the next act. 

We are on our way to our goal. 
In our second year of instrumental 
work we had a junior-senior high 
school band meeting daily for re- 
hearsal and once a week in ensemble 
groups for continued lessons; a small 
band, preinstrumental classes and be- 
ginners’ classes in each of four ele- 
mentary schools, and, in our other 
two elementary schools, preinstru- 
mental work in the 4A and fifth 
grades. 


Trombly School Instrument Schedule 
First Semester 1938-39 





MonpDAyY 


8:46 9:16 9:48 10:15 10:45 
9:15 9:45 10315 10:45 11:15 





Date 





Oct. 3 Achievement Tests 
10 B2 S Wi Bl W2 
17 S Wi1~sSC«#’RB W2 B2 
24 Wil Bl W2 B2 Ss 
31 Bl W2 B2 Ss Wi 


WEDNESDAY 


12:45 1:16 1:45 2:15 2:46 
1:15 «1:45 8:15 2:45 3:16 





Date 


Oct. 5 S Wi BI 
12 WilséO~B 1 ~ 
19 Bl S Wi 
26 Ss wi Bl 


Band Band 
Band Band 
Band Band 
Band Band 


Code: S, Preinstrumental class; Bl, Brass 
instrumental beginners; W2, Woodwind ad- 
vanced; W1, Woodwind beginners; B2, Brass 
advanced; Band, combined W2 and B2. 












I Never Make a Lesson Plan 


HERBERT C. LANKS 


Head, Social Science Courses 
High School, Jenkintown, Pa. 


RANKLY, I am an opportun- 

ist in teaching. I do not make 
out a lesson plan. I have but a vague 
course of study and often do not 
follow it. Often as a class files into 
the room, I do not know what I am 
going to do the entire period. We 
may start out with an assigned sub- 
ject, hardly touch upon it and before 
long be discussing only a vaguely 
related subject. There is the greatest 
amount of informality. 

The class is an advanced high 
class, twelfth year 
We call it economics and 
social problems. Perhaps a third of 
the work is current events. 


school social 


studies. 


We have a basic text on problems 
and a basic current events paper; 
these are often only loosely followed 
in class discussions. Although mak- 
ing use of all methods as probably 
most teachers do, I always try to 
steer into the discussion method. As 
the year advances, the pupils not 
only have much to say about the 
subject matter discussed but actually 
more and more decide the subject 
content. The subject material is de- 
termined by the needs of the pupils 
at the time as interpreted by them- 
selves, rather than by teacher fat. 
Often the discussion is about the 
aims and methods practiced in the 
classroom. Frequently the teacher is 
put on the spot. The pupils are en- 
couraged to do this. 


The Teacher Acts as Chairman 


The class is one of give and take. 
It depends little upon the prodding 
questions of the teacher. In fact, the 
situation is most often that of dif- 
ferent pupils seeking to gain recogni- 
tion to be heard. Frequently the 
teacher does nothing more than act 
as chairman for long periods, infre- 
quently offering a steering comment. 
Strong commendation is given for 
the discovery of fallacious reasoning 
and misstatements as well as for con- 
structive statements. Of course, there 
are a few laggards that have to be 
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This statement is not as 
drastic as it may appear, 
for the type of classroom 
procedure applied here is 
entirely relative to the 
class, time and situation. 
The informal classroom is 
an application of democ- 
racy through pupil opinion 





galvanized into action now and then. 
It is not entirely a perfect situation. 

In this class the teacher has effec- 
tually dispelled any idea that he 
knows the correct answers to the 
questions being discussed. It is ex- 
plained and reafirmed many times 
why pupils are not to expect this of 
the teacher. They have been led to 
see that these are dynamic questions 
with no static answer. In most cases 
there is no absolute answer and, even 
when there is, it pertains only to a 
given time and a given set of cir- 
cumstances. Everything is examined 
in the light of pure reason. It is 
constantly reasserted that the method 
is the important thing, the method 
of arriving closer to the truth by the 
aid of the reasoning process and in- 
formation. It is the technic of ra- 
tionale that is important, not so 
much the conclusion. At the first 
indication that anyone has slipped 
away from the philosophy, it is as- 
serted again and again. 

It would be impossible to proceed 
under the foregoing method and 
have a rigid content. The trend of 
discussion depends upon the whole 
background of information and ex- 
perience of each boy and girl. The 
teacher knows too little of that be- 
forehand. It is impossible to foresee 
what questions will arise. 

At the end of each period, the 
class agrees upon the general subject 


for the following day. If it is decided 
that a current situation, domestic or 
foreign, is worth a period of discus- 
sion, that is agreed upon as the as- 
signment. Each pupil is required to 
do the basic reading agreed upon. 
He knows that he will be checked 
up on that some time. Often, how- 
ever, the discussion follows the text 
loosely and sometimes not at all. One 
of the main reasons for this is that 
great emphasis is placed upon cur- 
rent happenings and experience. It 
is constantly reaffirmed that the 
main object is to try to understand 
the present. The textbook is the 
common basis, the point of depar- 
ture. Reports are not formally re- 
quired. When occasion arises and it 
is found that more information is 
needed, someone offers, or is dele- 
gated, to obtain it. 

Personal experience is heavily 
drawn upon. Practical psychology, 
from both a personal and social view- 
point, becomes an important element 
in the discussion. Human motives 
are plainly discussed. Always a mo- 
tive or reason is looked for. It is 
assumed that there are always two 
sets of motives to be looked for, the 
motive of self-interest and the idealis- 
tic motive of social welfare. Both 
are considered real. The whole dis- 
cussion, therefore, becomes vivid, 
realistic and lifelike. 


Not for Immature Teacher 


There is nothing strange or spec- 
tacular in the foregoing situation. 
However, what I do would not suit 
the beginning teacher at all. The 
immature teacher must take refuge 
in formality. The whole matter is 
one of relativity. Reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, formality is teacher dicta- 
tion; informality, pupil expression. 
There are extremes of both. I go to 
the latter extreme, that is all. I be- 
lieve the latter to be the quintessence 
of democracy and to represent the 
true learning process. True, most 
schools, most administrators and 
most of the public are not ready for 
it. It is entirely relative to the class, 
time and situation. 
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W.R. DAVIES 


Superintendent, Superior, Wis. 


N THE high school principal’s 

office there usually is some system 
of cumulative accounting for each 
pupil. It is usually merely a collec- 
tion of A, B, C and D’s with some 
red ink thrown in to make it inter- 
esting. Then there is a register rec- 
ord to show whether boys and girls 
are in school or at home with the 
measles or out playing hookey. Be- 
yond this there has been little real 
pupil accounting. 

Ten years from now no _ pupil 
accounting system will be complete 
unless each school has on file a pupil 
folder which will accompany the 
child from kindergarten through 
high school, containing the follow- 
ing: 

1. A personal traits chart giving 
the cumulative judgment of a great 
many teachers on the development 
of the personality and character of 
the pupil. 

2. A written anecdotal record of 
unusual happenings before and dur- 
ing the pupil’s school experience, to- 
gether with a copy of all case study 
material and correspondence relating 
to the pupil between home and 
school and between school and com- 
munity agencies. 

3. A health record of the pupil 
checked annually from kindergarten 
through high school by doctor, den- 
tist or nurse, with corrections of 
bodily defects indicated on it. 

4. A scholarship record of scho- 
lastic attainment throughout the 
school experience of the child, in- 
cluding the record of the pupil’s per- 
formance in standardized tests. 

5. An extracurricular or avoca- 
tional interest record of the pupil for 
the eleven or more years of his school 
experience. 

6. A understandable 


clear and 


record of at least three psychologic 
test scores, various aptitude test rat- 
ings and special case studies. 

In the two school systems with 
which I have been associated during 
the last ten years, the folder system 
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Charting Pupil Progress 




























































































NAME 
lent View Midule 
PERSONALITY TRAITS Superior Public Schools 
SOCIAL COURTESY Refined Considerate Polite Thoughtless Rude 
TRAITS —— —__—___— —— —_—— —— 
LEADERSHIP Magnetic Strong Oceasional Usually Follows Shunned 
LOYALTY ‘ | Unewerving Staunch Neutral Faltering Disloyal 
COURAGE | Deuntiess Confident Usually Confident Timid Cowardly 
FRIENDLINESS | Sincerely Congenial Friendly Passive | Not Companionable Unfriendly 
REGULARITY | Reliable Regular Uncertain Irregular Unrehable 
MEweas. ABILITY TO LEARN | Brilliant Apt Usual Sew — 
TRAITS i _ ‘ ——— ne 
| TYPE OF MIND Creative Logical Usually Logical | Memorines Pacts | Can't Concentrate 
| RESOURCEFULNESS | Outstanding Self-Reliant Ordinary Must Be Helped | Unresourcetul 
ACCURACY Exceptional Careful Average Slipshod Careless 
ERSON - TR Is’ 7 NES Invariably Honest Reliable Ordinarily Honest Not Dependable Untrustworthy 
PERSONAL TRUSTWORTHINESS 
TRAITS . _— —__—_____—— as a a 
| INDUSTRY Indefatigable Interested Worker Steady Worker Irregular Lazy—Indifferent 
INITIATIVE Outstanding Independent Original at Times Needs Direction | Entirely Dependent 
PERSISTENCE Untir.ng | Persevering Easy Going Easily Discouraged Does not Try 
| 
PHYSICAL VITALITY | Vigorous | Active Normal | Little Endurance | Physically Weak 
PERSONAL CARE Very Clean | Clean Careless Slover ly | Dirty 
EMOTIONAL SELF CONTROL Eeccptionsd Pole Balanced | Fair Control Easily Upset | Unbalanced 
TRAITS =— nme antes cee. 
SENSITIVENESS | Responds Readily Responds Slowly Sluggish | Unresponsive 








Responds Quickly 


STABILITY Very Firm | Steady 


Seldom Unbalanced Easily Unbalanced | Unstable 





Each number indicates the judgment of the teacher of that grade. 


of pupil accounting has been used. 
This set of records has been devel- 
oped over a period of some ten years 
by a group of schoolmen in Wiscon- 
sin. In 1926 six schoolmen, all inter- 
ested in improving pupil accounting 
methods, met as a committee of the 
Wisconsin City Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. We examined records that 
were being developed in scores of 
progressive public and private schools 
throughout the nation and decided 
finally on a letter-sized folder sys- 
tem. We then proceeded to develop 
the forms to be inserted in such a 
folder. 

It was our aim to bring together 
all the essential information on each 
pupil as he progressed through the 
schools, keeping this material in as 
compact and usable form as possible 
and deleting from the permanent file 
those records that were purely tem- 
porary. It was agreed that informa- 
tion other than scholastic grades 
must find its proper place in the 
record and we spent most of our 
time wrestling with the problem of 
personality reporting. 

We developed experimental forms 
in our own print shops and met 
subsequently from year to year to 
discuss changes and improvements 


Comments of teachers are recorded on other side of this card. 


in our accounting methods. Not all 
of us used identical forms, but in all 
essentials we were able to agree. 
Since 1931, in the schools of Superior, 
Wis., we have used the forms as sub- 
mitted, and in a former superintend- 
ency at Beaver Dam, Wis., as well 
as in several other cities in that local- 
ity, the record has now been in exist- 
ence about eight years, and will soon 
present the entire school history of 
pupils there. 

The folder record used in our 
schools covers the six essentials 
enumerated, gives the general infor- 
mation needed for any pupil and 
provides spaces for the recording of 
changes in home addresses during 
the school life of the pupil. 

A folder is initiated for each new 
pupil in our schools. Most of them 
come in through the kindergarten 
but whenever a pupil enrolls for the 
first time, whether it is in the kin- 
dergarten or in the senior high 
school, a folder is immediately made 
out for him. When the pupil trans- 
fers to another school in the city the 
folder containing all accumulative 
material goes with him. If a pupil 
withdraws before graduation the rec- 
ord comes back to the central attend- 
ance office; if he completes high 






school, the record remains in the 
office of the high school where he 
completes his work. 

Two 9 by 12 inch cards carry all 
of the regular forms included in the 
folder. The first card provides on 


one side for the personal traits record 


and on the other for anecdotes or 
teachers’ comments concerning the 
pupil. Each May, a reproduction of 
the personal traits form on ordinary 
print paper is given to the room 
teacher in the elementary school and 
the homeroom teacher in the junior 
and senior high school. This teacher 
is expected before the close of the 
school year to check the quality of 
each trait that most nearly describes 
the individual pupil. It is suggested 
to teachers that they check this rec- 
ord independently of the previous 
judgments and while, of course, they 
can refer to the folder, it is best that 
they score the pupil without refer- 
ence to the reactions of former 
teachers. 

Furthermore, we urge teachers not 
to check more than eight or ten pu- 
pils at a sitting. We ask that each 
teacher concentrate her attention on 
the single pupil being checked, so 
that the record wiil be a true pic- 
ture of the personality of the pupil. 
After the close of school the findings 
of the teacher are recorded on the 
master record by the simple device 
of putting the grade of the pupil 
in the same rectangle as the quality 
of the trait checked by the teacher. 
For instance, if it is the record of a 
pupil in the fourth grade, a 4 is 
placed in the rectangle checked by 
the teacher. After five or six years 
the record becomes most interesting 
and gives a definite picture of the 
personality of the child. 

One interesting comment of school 
administrators who have used this 
or a similar record is that the reac- 
tion of the teacher where there have 
not been sympathy and understand- 
ing between pupil and teacher will 
stand out in bold relief, so it often 
tells as much about the teacher as it 
does concerning the pupil. 

The pupil is made thoroughly con- 
scious of the fact that such a record 
is going to be kept, and in the junior 
high school, in particular, consider- 
able time is spent in the homerooms 
analyzing the record form and the 
significance of the traits described. 


Parents and even pupils may on oc- 
casion be shown the record, which 
does not carry the signature of any 
teacher, but merely the rating for 
each year. 

The whole objective in rating per- 
sonal traits is to make the teacher 
think of each boy and girl as a sepa- 
rate personality and not as another 
entry in the classbook. Anything 
constructive that can be done to make 
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__HEALTH RECORD __||_ Pre School 


___ Weight : 
___General Health 
___ Teeth Examined and Corrected 
___ Eyesight 
___Hearing 
___ Tonsils—Adenoids 
_Heart 
Lungs 
__Posture 
Operations 
_Contagious Diseases — 
Chronic Diseases 
Deformities or Defects 


Inoculations and Vaccinations 





ATTENDANCE RECORD—YEAR 
___Days Present 
Days Absent 


Times Tardy 





PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 
Intelligence Quotient 


Percentile Rank 





EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Interests or Hobbies 
Special Aptitudes or Skills 


After School or Vacation Jobs 


Probable Vocation 


The health record is checked each 
year from kindergarten through 
high school as are other data. 


the teacher conscious of the individ- 
ual child and his problems is justifi- 
able and necessary in this day of 
factory methods of school adminis- 
tration and teaching. Of this I am 
certain, that when the principal of 
the high school at the close of the 
formal schooling of a boy or girl has 
within reach the accumulative judg- 
ment of a dozen or more teacher 
advisers of a pupil, extending over 
the period of the whole school expe- 
rience of the child, there can be no 
question that he can advise and re- 
port on that pupil with some little 
degree of assurance. 

On the reverse side of this personal 
traits card there is space provided for 
comments and anecdotes about the 
pupil. In some schools teachers are 


requested to write each year an anec- 
dote concerning each individual pu- 
pil, again with the same definite 
objective, to make the teacher con- 
scious of the individuality of the 
pupil. Each teacher once a year 
writes a complete case study of a 
problem pupil, the one that has been 
most difficult to reach during the 
year. This material is valuable to the 
visiting teacher, counselor or teacher 
who must attempt to adjust this pu- 
pil as he goes on through his school 
life. In our mental hygiene clinic, 
this type of record has been invalu- 
able and time saving. 

The second card in the folder bears 
the record of scholarship, attendance, 
health, extracurricular participation 
and test scores, both psychological 
and achievement. An attempt has 
been made to carry through the 
scholarship record in general subject 
matter fields. 

The health record provides sufh- 
cient space for the recording of the 
physical history as revealed by suc- 
cessive examinations, and there is 
room for any additional data that 
would be of interest. The complete 
attendance of the pupil during his 
formal schooling is shown at a 
glance. In practice at least three psy- 
chological tests are given, one in the 
kindergarten (individual Simon- 
Binet), one in grade 4 and the third 
in grade 8. In Wisconsin all boys 
and girls in grades 10 and 12 are 
given a psychological test under the 
direction of the university and the 
percentile rank is determined for 
each pupil in the state. These scores 
play a considerable part in the deter- 
mination of aptitude for college 
work. 

No master teacher can be effective 
unless he knows the whole child. If 
it is essential to plan a long-time 
building program, a continuing ac- 
counting for stores and equipment, 
a ten year fiscal policy, then it is im- 
measurably more important to chart 
the progress of boys and girls as they 
pass through childhood into the 
adolescent years and on into man- 
hood and womanhood. We cannot 
afford to be haphazard in this, which 
in a real sense is the only duty of 
the school. The greatest challenge 
before us today as practical educators 
is to develop personality and char- 
acter first. 
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EPORTS from a dozen states 
whose legislatures adjourned 
prior to June 1 indicate some prog- 
ress and some backward slips in state 
school finance, with the balance 
probably in favor of the former. The 
principle of a “foundation program” 
whereby all local districts receive 
from state-collected revenues a cer- 
tain substantial portion of the cost of 
a minimum school program and 
whereby additional equalization aid 
goes to the weaker districts in in- 
verse proportion to their ability to 
support schools out of local levies 
continues its inevitable advance. 
Maine amended the statute regu- 
lating the apportionment of the state 
school equalization fund to remove 
the restriction preventing towns 
from participating unless they could 
show their tax rates for all local pur- 
poses to be in excess of the average 
of such rates in the state. Under the 
new law about 40 towns hitherto not 
eligible for equalization aid may be- 
come eligible upon the recommenda- 
tion of the state commissioner of 
education. To form a basis for his 
recommendations, the commissioner 
is authorized to expend up to $2000, 
to be deducted from the state equal- 
ization fund, to investigate educa- 
tional needs in the towns. 


New York Attempts Cut 


The New York legislature at- 
tempted a heavy cut in appropria- 
tions for state aid by lopping off a 
large lump sum from the minutely 
itemized budget prepared by the ex- 
ecutive department. The issue was 
immediately taken into the courts on 
the ground that under the constitu- 
tion legislative reductions of the ex- 
ecutive budget cannot be made in 
lump sum but must be specified item 
by item. As this article is written the 
point remains unsettled. If the legis- 
lature has overstepped its constitu- 
tional powers a later special session 
may be necessary to rectify the 
matter. 

Under a new statute in West Vir- 
ginia each county in the state is 
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promised state aid to cover 45 per 
cent of the school costs as derived 
from a specific formula based on 
weighted average daily attendance. 
Counties unable to provide 55 per 
cent of the cost out of local revenues 
will receive additional state aid to en- 
able them to maintain this founda- 
tion program. A new state board of 
school finance is created, composed 
of the state superintendent of free 
schools as chairman, the state tax 
commissioner and the state budget 
director as secretary. This board will 
allocate the state aid and will exer- 
cise extensive supervision over budg- 
eting, accounting and other features 
of fiscal administration by the county 
boards of education. 


70 Per Cent for Instruction 


Delaware, a small state having vir- 
tually complete state support of pub- 
lic schools, appropriated a total of 
$3,529,000 for the next biennium. 
Apportionment is to be on the same 
basis as heretofore, fixed sums per 
pupil, varying somewhat for differ- 
ent grades and classes. The total ap- 
propriation includes $286,000 for sal- 
ary restorations, $10,000 for increases 
for low-salaried employes and $25,000 
for painting and repairing school 
buildings. The salary appropriations 
are to go to the local units in the 
same amounts as last year, and the 
repairing and painting money is to 
be allotted by the state board of edu- 
cation. At least 70 per cent of the 
general appropriation must be ex- 
pended for instructional service. A 
special additional appropriation was 
made of $250,000 for the restoration 
of salary increments, to be appor- 
tioned on a per pupil basis, but no 
teacher is to receive an increment of 
more than $100 over last year. Dela- 
ware also appropriated $76,500 for 
the improvement of Negro schools 
in Wilmington, Newport, Middle- 
town and Bridgeville. 

Minnesota appropriated $7,750,000 


for state aid to school districts during 






the first year of the ensuing bien- 
nium and $8,050,000 for the second 
year. The total is greater by $1,470,- 
000 than that for the previous bien- 
nium. Out of these sums $200,000 
per year is available for transporta- 
tion of nonresident high school pu- 
pils. The state department of educa- 
tion is empowered to regulate this 
service. 

A new state equalization fund was 
created in North Dakota, supersed- 
ing the fund previously set up in 
1937. An appropriation of $4,510,000 
was made to it for the ensuing bi- 
ennium, to be expended for the fol- 
lowing purposes: high school corre- 
spondence work, $100,000; vocational 
education, $40,000; emergency fund 
for distressed districts, $500,000; non- 
resident high school tuition, $1,100,- 
000; teacher unit payments (to all 
districts, $120 per year per teacher for 
schools having four or fewer teach- 
ers, $100 for those having more than 
four teachers), $1,770,000; per pupil 
payments (to all districts, i in inverse 
proportion to the taxable valuation 
for each pupil, on a scale varying 
from 50 cents to $11 per pupil per 
year), $1,000,000. The emergency 
fund for distressed districts is to go 
to those below a minimum financial 
ability fixed in the act and to be de- 
termined monthly by the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. It 
must be applied first to the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. 


State Aid on Census Basis 


The sister state of South Dakota, 
not so far advanced toward state sup- 
port of local schools, appropriated 
$775,000 per year for the next bien- 
nium as aid to all school districts, to 
be applied as a school district tax 
replacement, on a school census basis. 
This fixed sum is in lieu of the for- 
mer appropriation of 80 per cent of 
certain earmarked revenues and i 
about $17,000 less than the amount 
distributed for the present year. An- 
other appropriation of $150,000 per 
year was made for distressed districts. 
Unexpended balances from revenues 






formerly earmarked for this purpose 
will bring the total per year up to 
about $180,000, as compared with 
$209,000 distributed to distressed dis- 
tricts this year. Two other acts ap- 
propriated $35,000 per year to dis- 
tricts containing school and endowed 
lands and $12,500 per year to districts 
containing nontaxable Indian lands. 

Tennessee appropriated $10,025,000 
of state revenues to educational pur- 
poses annually, to be distributed as 
follows: elementary schools, $7,000,- 
000; high schools, $950,000; higher 
education, $1,315,000; school libraries, 
$60,000; elementary supervision, $50,- 
000; transportation, $325,000; free 
textbooks, $325,000. The appropria- 
tion for elementary schools is to go 
to the counties on two bases: (1) $10 
for each child in average daily at- 
tendance in county, city and inde- 
pendent school districts, and (2) ad- 
ditional allotments to each county 
levying the equivalent of 45 cents per 
$100 valuation, to enable it to main- 
tain a minimum school program of 
eight months, as measured by the 
total of its teachers’ salaries in ac- 
cordance with the state salary sched- 
ule, plus 20 per cent thereof for addi- 
tional operating expenses. 


Arkansas Uses Sales Tax 


Arkansas appropriated the follow- 
ing annual amounts: to the common 
school fund, $4,000,000; to the school 
equalizing fund, $1,200,000; to the 
revolving loan fund, $1,000,000; for 
vocational education, $100,000; for 
vocational rehabilitation, $20,671.54; 
for free textbooks and the textbook 
division, $382,200; for operation of 
the state department of education, 
$68,650. An increase in the tax on 
liquor is expected to provide an addi- 
tional $125,000 for vocational educa- 
tion. The sales tax was continued 
indefinitely, with no change in allo- 
cation, but improved collections are 
expected to increase the share for 
public schools by $500,000 yearly. An 
act to license amusement games pro- 
vides that the first $30,000 collected 
therefrom shall go to the school 
equalizing fund. Amendments to 
the income tax act are expected to 
bring in another $40,000 annually. 

Pursuant to the adoption in No- 
vember 1938 of constitutional amend- 
ments establishing a new state dis- 
tributive fund to be known as the 





uniform school fund, Utah enacted 
legislation to govern its distribution. 
All school districts will participate 
but the apportionment will be on an 
equalization basis. Eighty-five per 
cent will be apportioned according to 
a statutory formula and 15 per cent, 
according to needs as determined by 
the state board of education. Pay- 
ments will be made late in the cal- 
endar year before regular county 
taxes are available, thus reducing the 
amounts local districts will have to 
borrow on tax-anticipation notes. 


Schools Deprived of Revenue 


Utah repealed the earmarking of 
sales tax receipts for the state school 
funds and allocated all sales tax 
money to social security expendi- 
tures. This deprives the state school 
funds of the guarantee that had ex- 
isted for the last four years. The 
only substitute is a new statute re- 
quiring the state tax commission to 
take into consideration the estimated 
tax redemptions and delinquencies at 
the time the levies are made for state 
school purposes. This is not a guar- 
antee of the constitutional amounts 
but is expected to prevent the recur- 
rence of large shortages in the state 
school funds, such as occurred sev- 
eral years ago. 

Idaho made important changes in 
the basis of the state public school 
income fund. Earmarked revenues 
from beer and liquors and the mines 
profits tax, amounting to about 
$570,000 annually, will no longer go 
to this fund, but an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 per year for the ensuing 
biennium was made out of the gen- 
eral fund of the state. Another 
source of state school funds is the in- 
terest on endowments, yielding about 
$575,000 annually. Thus a total of 
about $1,575,000 will be distributed 
next year, as compared with $1,350,- 
000 in 1936-37, $960,000 in 1937-38 
and $2,140,000 in 1938-39. 

In view of the fact that the local 
school district levies under present 
statutes produce a relatively stable 
sum, it can be estimated that to en- 
able all county school levies to be 
pegged at 3 mills it would be neces- 
sary for the state to distribute about 
$2,400,000 per year. In the absence of 
that amount for state distribution, 
higher county levies must be con- 
tinued to make up the tax deficiency. 








A new provision to meet the situa- 
tions occasioned by “mushrooming” 
of local school enrollments as a result 
of the establishment during the sum- 
mer months of lumber, mining and 
road construction camps was enacted 
in Idaho. County superintendents in 
counties in which such mushroom- 
ing occurs are directed to determine 
the number of new classroom units 
necessitated and to report by Septem- 
ber 15 to the county commissioners 
the amount of money required to 
maintain the minimum educational 
program in these units, whereupon 
the commissioners are directed to 
make a levy to provide a county 
school emergency fund from which 
apportionments for the new units are 
to be made in conformity with the 
state minimum school program law. 

South Dakota proposed a consti- 
tutional amendment, to be voted 
upon at the general election of 1940, 
that would allow the counties to re- 
turn to the state all assets and liabili- 
ties they now hold in connection 
with loans from the permanent 
school fund and be released from all 


liability to the fund. 
Turn Land Over to State 


This proposed amendment would 
relieve the counties of some $13,000,- 
000 in present obligations, of which 
$8,500,000 are in default. The coun- 
ties would turn over about 1,306,000 
acres of land, including 850,000 acres 
on which loans are in default. Thus 
a large task of administration would 
be placed upon the state department 
of school and public lands. The 
measure is controversial, proponents 
declaring it is the only way to sal- 
vage a large part of the permanent 
school fund, and opponents asserting 
that it does not provide for the res- 
toration of previous losses through 
misappropriation by the counties. 

A constitutional amendment was 
also proposed for the electorate by 
the legislature of Idaho, whereby 
farm loans would be prohibited as a 
form of investment for the state 
school endowment funds. New leg- 
islation was also enacted for the pur- 
pose of providing added protection 
to the funds already invested in land 
loans. 

Washington provided for a popu- 
lar referendum in 1940 upon the 40 
mill tax limitation law. 
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Fires are da ngtroes, if youre care less 


HE value of a school safety pro- 
gram consists not only in teach- 
ing the pupils facts about safety but 
in helping them to live more safely. 
Consequently, both the giving of in- 
formation on accidents and the de- 
velopment of safety skills must be 
considered as accessory to the real 
end in view, namely, the practice of 
safety in and out of school. 
Increasingly the staff member in 
charge of school safety is beginning 
to see his problem as one embracing 
not only the child’s school activities 
but his experiences in the home and 
in relation to the entire community. 
Certain signs point to the extension 
of the school safety program over a 
much area, to take in the 
parents as well as the children and 
to be integrated with the efforts of 
other agencies working for accident 


wider 


reduction. 

A good safety program in a school 
system is a full-time job and a big 
one, necessitating the constant atten- 
tion of a supervisor of safety educa- 
tion. In this the school would only 
be following industry, where for 
many years the director of safety has 
been considered a key part of man- 
agement. 

One of the first steps of a school 
administrator in getting a_ safety 
program under way is to call to- 
gether a few members of his staff 
to study plans for developing a safety 
program. Faculty members of this 
would include depart- 
ment heads or progressive teachers in 
the fields of health and_ physical 
education, 
science, home economics and indus- 
The school nurse and the 


committee 


general science, social 


trial arts. 
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Organizing for 


teacher of auto mechanics may also 
be included. 

Then it is essential to integrate the 
work of this committee with the 
school safety council, assuming it 
exists, headed by the city supervisor 
of safety education and including, 
among other members, a high school 
principal, an elementary school prin- 
cipal and the assistant superintendent 
of schools. Proper administration of 
both the school committee and the 


KENNETH N. BEADLE 


grounds and gymnasium are as free 
from hazard to all the youngsters in 


the school as his ingenuity and 
imagination can provide. Much of 
this work must, of necessity, be 
delegated to the custodian and 


others; but many an accident with 
all its unpleasant consequences for 
the school has been prevented by a 
principal’s constant inspection. 
Next must come an_ inspection, 
followed by every needed improve- 





Twelve Suggestions for Planning 


1. Organize a junior safety council in each school and a city- 
wide council, with membership composed of officers from each 


school council. 


2. Organize a bicycle club in each school in such a way that 
training is given in proper attitudes and riding practices and, if 
possible, in skills. Cooperation from the police department is 


essential. 


3. Encourage the expansion of the first-aid program in the 


schools. 


4. Establish a driver education program and, if possible, include 
road instruction in the high school. 


5. Establish a central library in which reference books and pe- 
riodicals on safety subjects are available to all teachers. 


6. Issue current supplementary material to teachers in the form 


of monthly bulletins. 





broader council requires cooperation 
with the parent-teacher association, 
the police and highway departments 
and the local safety organization, to 
mention only a few of the outside 
agencies with which the school must 
collaborate in its safety activities. 

One of the functions of this coun- 
cil would be to act in an advisory 
capacity to the school teachers and 
another would be to act as a distrib- 
uting center of safety information, 
films, posters and other materials; 
but surpassing both is its function of 
coordinating the work of all the 
schools and the community. 

The principal in each school must 
especially see to it that the physical 
plant and equipment of his school 
building, athletic field, surrounding 


ment, of those services that the school 
provides for its pupils. Foremost 
among these is transportation, usual- 
ly by bus. Here, again, the safety- 
minded school administrator must 
rely to a large extent on others, but 
he can do a great deal by insisting 
upon the safest equipment and op- 
eration possible. This need not be 
expensive; a well-built vehicle, fre- 
quently inspected as to mechanical 
condition and properly maintained, 
need not be of the latest model. The 
community-wide approach here is as 
essential as in other departments of 
school safety; the school safety direc- 
tor may find it necessary, before he 
obtains assurance of the standard of 
safe transportation he demands, to 
make his demands known to legisla- 
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Director, Education Division 
National Conservation Bureau 


tors, motor vehicle manufacturers, 
safety organizations and civic groups. 

When it comes to determining 
policies dealing with the teaching of 
safety, the director of safety educa- 
tion will necessarily seek the assist- 
ance and guidance of the school 
safety committee and the city safety 
council. With one or both of these 
groups and the superintendent, a 
definite policy should be adopted to 
determine the placement and time 


School Safety 


year for all teachers to attend. This 
might be an all-day conference on 
Saturday or a special session in con- 
nection with the state educational 
association convention. It is also pos- 
sible to get training during the sum- 
mer at those colleges or universities 
that offer courses in safety education. 

At the outset the safety administra- 
tor must admit that there is no set 
of rules to govern methods of teach- 
ing safety or any other subject, and 





a Complete School Safety Program 


7. Develop a good visual aids program in connection with teach- 
ing. If films are used, it should not be necessary to disrupt the 
school program every time they are shown, but rather they should 
be made a part of classroom instruction. 


8. Help in planning special assembly programs in which safety 


is emphasized. 


9. Make recommendations for the removal of building and 


playground hazards. 


10. Develop radio programs. Scripts can be prepared by 
teachers and the supervisor of safety education or pupils can pre- 
pare safety scripts in a dramatized form and do their own broad- 


casting. 


11. Assume an active responsibility as a member of the com- 


munity safety organization. 


12. Establish an experimental center in one or two elementary 
schools and a high school where special programs are tried out. 





allotment of safety in the curriculum, 
integrated teaching, separate courses, 
school credit, selection of books and 
other materials, cooperation with 
outside agencies and other questions. 

The teaching material should in- 
clude not only traffic safety but all 
aspects of safety. It will be necessary 
to develop material in the form of 
teaching units on a graded level to 
aid teachers in their instruction. It 
will also be essential to make provi- 
sion for in-service training for teach- 
ers, for how to teach safety is even 
more important than what to teach 
in a safety course. 

If teachers are unable to enroll in 
college training courses in safety 
education, then it would be well to 
plan a short institute at least once a 
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hence that the vital aspects of a suc- 
cessful program of safety instruction 
rest largely with the teacher. The 
second point to bear in mind is that 
safety cannot be merely taught, but 
must be experienced. On this basis 
it is possible to guide the instruction 
along realistic paths, emphasizing ex- 
perience rather than subject matter 
and seeking direct contact with the 
actual process of applying safety. 
One realistic way, for instance, of 
teaching sound driving practices and 
trafic laws is by the use of blame 
fixation cases. Let the pupils illustrate 
diagrammatically on paper or on the 
blackboard an actual accident, in- 
cluding a description of salient de- 
tails. When pupils, armed with a 
copy of the state traffic laws, discuss 






and 





Not a place te sleigh 


such cases they not only discover 
what regulations were violated, but 
learn the bad driving practices to be 
avoided and become acquainted with 
the trafic laws. The purpose of these 
laws then becomes real, as the pupil 
sees how the accident could have 
been avoided if the traffic rule had 
been observed. 

Margaret Lindquist, principal of 
P. S. 19, Manhattan, reported recent- 
ly the results of a survey made by a 
fourth year class of serious accidents 
that they had personally experienced. 
“Both they and the parents were 
shocked to find that 28 out of a pos- 
sible 34 had narrowly escaped death 
and bore either scars or handicaps 
resulting from accidents in early 
childhood,” she declared. “They 
drew up their own safety rules for 
use in families like their own.” 

There is little doubt that through 
visits to congested areas lacking 
health provisions and _ recreational 
facilities and, in contrast, to modern 
housing projects; through — pupil 
patrols; through outings in which 
hazards of fire, poisonous plants and 
snake bites are brought home; 
through trips to museums, fire sta- 
tions and trafic departments, and by 
joining in drives for sanitation, fire 
prevention and conservation, it is 
possible to let the pupil partake in 
the community’s efforts toward pre- 
vention of all forms of casualties. 

Sketches used with this article made by 
elementary school pupils of the Washington- 
Lincoln schools, Chisholm, Minn., and repro- 


duced by permission from the schools’ booklet, 
“Safety Sentinel.” 
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Stay on the 
Sidewalk - 


The rebuilt junior-senior high school at New London, Tex. 





The power plant and elementary school are at the left. 


New London Builds for Safety 


ACED with the necessity of re- 

building after the tragic explo- 
sion of March 1937, the idea of safety 
was uppermost in the minds of the 
officials of the New London School, 
New London, Tex., and became the 
watchword of those responsible for 
the planning and the construction of 
the new building. 

To guard against any possible ac- 
cumulation of explosive gases, the 
entire first floor, including the stage 
floor, is laid directly on the ground 
without any spaces underneath. Even 
the usual trenches for steam mains 
and returns were dispensed with, 
the mains being in the attic space; 
the returns, of copper pipe, are laid 
underground in tile along the out- 
side of the walls. Enclosed spaces 
within the building have been 
avoided when possible; those be- 
tween corridor and classroom walls, 
in which lockers are 
built, are adequately ventilated into 
the attic and thence outside. 

The building framework is of re- 
enforced concrete and structural steel, 
all floor loads being supported in- 
dependently of the walls and parti- 
tions. Exterior walls are of solid 
brick and, being curtain walls only, 
are designed to offer little lateral re- 
sistance to explosion, thus relieving 


cabinets and 
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any such force immediately with lo- 
calized damage only. Protection 
against lightning is provided by a 
complete network of copper air ter- 
minals, all properly grounded. 

Heating for the new high school 
and for all buildings on the campus 
is provided from a central steam 
plant located in a separate building 
near the center of the campus, with 
mains extending underground in in- 
sulated tile pipe to serve the various 
units. Natural gas is used for fuel 
and the boilers are equipped with 
safety devices of proved value, the 
burners having automatic pilots with 
manual reset and the boilers having 
automatic low water cut-off and 
alarm, in addition to the usual pop 
valves. 

Gas service to the building is lim- 
ited to that required for the science 
laboratories. Service pipes for each 
separate laboratory are brought up 
outside the building wall in a false 
compartment of a downspout and 
are provided with a lock type of cut- 
off where they enter the building. 
Piping from these valves to the desks 
is run exposed on the ceiling below. 


PRESTON M. GEREN 


Architect and Engineer, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Designed in Spanish style to con- 
form to the architecture of the ele- 
mentary building already on the 
campus, the exterior walls are faced 
with brick and trimmed with light 
buff artificial stone. The roof is of 
mission tile. The “E” type of plan, 
with the auditorium occupying the 
central wing, was adopted to allow 
convenient use of this facility by 
both the junior high school, which 
is housed in the right wing, and the 
senior high school, which is housed 
in the left wing. Space limitations 
also made this type of compact plan 
necessary as the present campus is 
hemmed in on all sides by active oil 
developments, making extension im- 
possible. The difficulty of finding 
an ample campus, free from oil de- 
velopment, is a serious problem. 

The main front of the building is 
280 feet long and the wings are 160 
feet deep. Classroom floors are of 
oak blocks laid directly on the con- 
crete slab; shop floors are of maple 
blocks; corridor floors are colored 
cement with tile borders and division 
strips. Corridor wainscots are of 
structural glazed tile. 
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Those School Floors! 


TATISTICS showing the per- 

centages, by cause, of slips and 
falls in school buildings are not avail- 
able, but there is an analysis of school 
accidents as made by the National 
Safety Council. These accidents are 
tabulated as to location, and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the majority 
were due to slippery walkway sur- 
faces. 

The trend is to charge the main- 
tenance department not only with 
the cost of labor and materials nec- 
essary for the care of walkway sur- 
faces but also with the cost of 
compensation and liability insurance 
which is demanded because of the 
number of slips and falls that occur. 

The school system can cut down 
the accident rate and the costs of 
floor maintenance and replacement 
by greater attention to the care of 
school floors. 

Some custodians still insist on 
using heavy and light soaps for mop- 
ping rigid floors, such as terrazzo, 
cement, marble, travertine and tile. 
Soaps are difficult to rinse off and 
have a tendency to build up a slip- 
pery film that causes dirt to adhere, 
makes the surface difficult to sweep 
and increases the hazard. 

It costs nearly 25 per cent more to 
maintain rigid floors by mopping 
them with soap products than to 
maintain them by use of the newer 
technics and products. The method 
more alert custodians follow is to 
sweep with a cotton wick push mop, 
a less expensive and more satisfac- 
tory item than the hair bristle push 
brush, and to use a nonslip combina- 
tion cleanser and polish for the mop- 
ping. No rinsing is required. When 
the floor is mopped dry, it is ready 
for traffic. 

Wood floors, after they are prop- 
erly sanded, should receive a seal. 
If a stain is desired, this may be 
applied first or mixed with the seal. 
After the surface has been sealed, 
it is well to go over it with fine 
steel wool padded to a scrubbing 
machine to ensure a hard smooth 
surface. 

Two coats of nonslip floor polish 
should then be applied in the same 
manner as an ordinary wax and the 


floor should be buffed. Such a sur- 
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Causes of Floor Accidents 


1. Water on the floor. 

2. Foreign substances on the 
floor. 

3. Improper materials used for 

general maintenance; over- 

waxing. 

Corridor obstructions. 

Running in corridors. 

Types of shoes worn. 

Lack of facilities for in- 

clement weather. 

8. Poor lighting. 

9. Improper leveling of eleva- 

0 


Pr 


tors. 
Defective floors. 











face can easily be maintained with 
dry push mops or ordinary mops 
dampened with water. Occasionally 
re-dressing may be desirable. When 
such is the case, the proper nonslip 
polish may be added to water and 
the floors lightly damp mopped. 





WILLIAM 
E. P. COLLINS 


Greater New York Hospital 
Association Safety Council 


Wood floors that are already var- 
nished, lacquered or shellacked and 
that have good appearance may be 
treated successfully with the same 
nonslip floor polish. 

Oiled floors need a scrubbing to 
eliminate as much of the oil and 
stains as possible. Then a seal should 
be applied, followed by the nonslip 
floor polish. Otherwise such floors 
should be sanded, sealed and then 
the nonslip polish applied. Cork 
floors may be treated in the same 
way as wood floors. 

On all types of resilient floor cov- 
erings, such as linoleum, rubber tile, 
mastic and asphalt tile, use of alkali 
detergents, strong soaps and products 
containing abrasives should be 
avoided. The utmost care should be 
exercised in selecting a polishing ma- 
terial. On the market today are prod- 
ucts that have proved their worth and 
that render flooring nonslip, water 
repellant, long wearing, attractive 
and easy and economical to maintain. 





Watch the Stair Treads! 


CHOOL stairways frequently are 

hazardous because children are 
at best none too careful and because 
stair construction in many older 
school buildings is unsafe. On stair- 
ways and in corridors, too, children 
are seldom subject to the supervision 
they receive in classrooms. 

The outstanding point of hazard is 
the tread. It must present at all 
times, in wet or dry weather, a firm 
reliable footing. 

If nosings and treads are worn, the 
possibility for accident is greatly in- 
creased. Climbing stairs becomes a 
matter of habit for all of us. When, 
day after day, we climb the same 
flight of steps, we become condi- 
tioned—as the psychologists have it— 
to risers of a certain height. When 
treads are worn, this instinctive judg- 
ment is set awry. Slips and stumbles 
are the result. 

Investigation in a large New York 
office building revealed the fact that 


falls were occurring on one short 
flight of steps. A number of people 
faltered and stumbled, each time at 
the same step. The offending step 
was measured and the nosing was 
found to be ¥% inch shorter than any 
of the others. When repairs were 
made, accidents stopped. 

There are a number of products 
on the market for rebuilding worn 
stair treads. These include complete 
tread and nose pieces and abrasive 
substances that can be obtained in 
strips or applied on a mastic base. 
Whatever method is adopted, it 
should be considered for its ability 
to stand up under years of hard 
usage. Even marble succumbs to 
time and repairs become necessary. 

No soap or soap powders should 
be used to clean steps. A detergent 
that will wash away the dirt without 
leaving a slippery surface will do the 
trick. Mild abrasives are sometimes 
combined with polishes and waxes. 
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ANY school buildings present 
serious danger to life because 
of the potential fire hazards. The ex- 
tent to which an existing building 
can be improved depends upon the 
combustibility of construction, height, 
area and general layout. When the 
building is old, with walls of ques- 
tionable integrity, sound judgment 
must be exercised as to whether it 
should not be abandoned instead of 
spending any sum in an attempt to 
improve the structure. 
There can be no compromise with 
danger. Hazardous conditions must 
be eliminated or adequate safeguards 





provided. When the decision is made 
to improve existing structures or to 
build anew, certain salient features 
are common to both problems. 

A study of the school fire record 
shows, above all, that of structural 
features relating to fire prevention 
and protection those controlling the 
horizontal and vertical spread of fire 
determine principally the extent of 
fire loss. If these details are properly 
protected and if the combustibility of 
the materials used in construction is 
reduced to a minimum, the safety of 
occupants will, in the main, be safe- 
guarded. 

The value of fire-resistant construc- 
tion is well recognized by school 
authorities and by architects who 
have specialized in this type of work. 
However, using noncombustible 
walls, floors, partitions and roofs does 
not in itself provide life safety, even 
though it may prevent destruction of 
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the building by fire. School disasters 
involving loss of life have been 
largely due to panic. Therefore, the 
principal consideration in school- 
house construction is to design and 
to build so that any fire will be con- 
fined for a time sufficient to let 
everyone leave without undue hurry 
and excitement. 

Control of the horizontal spread 
of fire and smoke may be accom- 


=e ® Fire Paeririons : - 
© Fire Doors 


Fig. 1—A solution for a common but difficult problem: using fire exit 
partitions in each story as a means of enclosing the central stairway. 


plished by subdividing floor areas 
with fire-resistant partitions. Vertical 
openings that facilitate the rapid 
spread of smoke and flame also 
should be enclosed (fig. 1). Such 
enclosures serve a two-fold purpose 
in restricting drafts and providing 
exit facilities. 

Adequate and suitable exits are a 
primary concern in all buildings of 
public assemblage. Whatever the type 
of construction, there is a sufficient 
amount of combustible contents in 
any school building—paper, clothing, 
desks and scenery for dramatic pres- 
entations—to create sufficient smoke 
from even a small fire to present the 
possibility of panic. 

Each floor should be provided with 
at least two means of exit to the out- 
side, remote from each other. Addi- 
tional exits may be required depend- 
ing upon the extent of the floor area, 
its general shape or layout and the 
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type of building construction. Cer- 
tain rooms, such as the auditorium 
and cafeteria, require separate con- 
sideration and the provision of at 
least one exit leading directly to the 
outside. In many schools these places, 
in which crowding is likely, have 
been placed in the basements; in such 
cases, almost without exception, no 
special consideration was given to 
the exit requirements (fig. 2). 

In the protection of hazards par- 
ticular attention must be given the 
basement, laboratories, domestic sci- 
ence rooms, cafeterias and the stage 
portions of auditoriums. Heating 
and ventilating systems require care 
in installation and proper main- 
tenance. Heating plants are a major 
cause of school fires. Ventilating sys- 
tems, unless properly installed and 
fully safeguarded, provide a means 
by which fire may be spread almost 
instantly to all parts of the building. 

The maintenance of safe conditions 
in the schools can be assured only 
through constant and systematic su- 
pervision. In the fall of 1934, follow- 
ing a series of conferences with the 
National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
developed and made available the 
Self-Inspection Blank for Schools. 
This blank provides an inspection 
guide and reporting form which, 
during the last five years, have been 
used by school and fire department 
officials in approximately 1500 cities. 

The wide use of this inspection 
blank has proved its value, for, re- 
gardless of the type of construction, 
the occupancy of the schools makes 
continuous check necessary on those 
items of operation that are subject to 
change. Such items include: panic 
bolts on exit doors, fire alarm systems 
and fire extinguishers; the storage of 
waste paper, rubbish and cleaning 
materials while awaiting disposal, 
and the proper maintenance of heat- 
ing systems, electric light and power 
installations and safety devices. 

Best results from the use of this 
inspection blank have been obtained 
when inspections are made each 
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Fire Control 


Assistant Secretary, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


month by a group consisting of 
member of the teaching staff, the 
building custodian and a representa- 
tive of the local fire department. The 
reports, as completed, should be filed 
with the local board of education. 
It frequently happens that munici- 
pal protection is inadequate in the 
vicinity of the school, owing to insuf- 
ficient fire hydrants or possibly to the 
absence of a public fire department. 
In many such instances the school 
protection has been improved by the 
installation of a standpipe system, 
with 114 inch approved linen hose 
attached. Standpipes, if conveniently 


located, are an aid to fire fighting 
operations. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the standpipe 


is intended primarily as a tool for 
those who will do the major fire 
fighting. The first duty of the school 
staff at time of fire is to get every 
pupil out of the building, and no use 
should be made of hose or other 
equipment that might retard the 
prompt exit of the occupants. 

Chemical extinguishers are in- 
tended for first-aid purposes and, if 
this object is to be attained, the ex- 
tinguishers should be suitable for use 
on the particular kind of fire in- 
A soda-acid type of extin- 
guisher is useless on a gasoline or oil 
fire: foam, vaporizing liquid, carbon 
dioxide or loaded stream types will 
produce results. Fires in live elec- 
trical machinery or equipment can 
be controlled only by vaporizing liq- 
uid or carbon dioxide types of extin- 
guishers, which are nonconductors of 
electricity. For a grease fire in the 
cafeteria, carbon dioxide, foam, va- 
porizing liquid or loaded stream 
types would be preferable. Most other 
fires will respond to soda acid. 

Extinguishers of a type and make 
listed by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories are acceptable, and the required 
number and their distribution should 
be in accordance with the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ regula- 
tions governing installation of first- 
aid fire appliances. 

The value and effectiveness of ex- 
tinguishers are lost unless they are 


volved. 
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properly maintained and are serviced 
regularly. Unless it is certain that 
the man in charge of the building 
is thoroughly familiar with the mech- 
anism, type of extinguishing agent 
and proper method of recharging, it 
is suggested that the local fire chief 
be called upon for assistance. 

The first essential in school safety 
is to have the occupants leave the 


must be prepared and explained to 
the teaching staff and to others who 
may be called upon to act in a super- 
visory manner. The plans should be 
modified as little as possible from any 
standardized drills used in other 
schools in the district. A standard- 
ized drill and fire alarm signal should 
be employed in each community. 
The purpose of any drill is to per- 
form the operation a sufficient num- 
ber of times so that it is possible in 
an emergency to carry it out in a 
natural, unhurried manner. Drills, 
therefore, should be started during 
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* FI2ST+FLOOR*PLAN* 


NOTE: 


® inoicaTES FIRE PARTITIONS. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN AUDITORIUM 
4 CORRIDOR PROTECTED BY FIRE DOORY. 


Fig. 2— Typical floor plan, showing method of enclosing stairway and 


arranging fire exit partitions 
buildings in an orderly manner. The 
layout of the building, the installa- 
tion of adequate exits and their 
proper maintenance are steps to this 
objective. The fire drill provides the 
means of accomplishment. 

Frequency of drills is more impor- 
tant in the primary and grammar 
grades than in the high school grades. 
Every school building is different; 
the age, size and nationality of chil- 
dren change yearly, and the teaching 
staff and building employes do not 
remain the same during the entire 
term. Each school should consider 
the question of removing the chil- 
dren from the building at the time 
of fire a personal one requiring defi- 
nite study by the principal or super- 
intendent and the various adults 
working in the building. 

It may be necessary to reassign the 
use of rooms to permit the quick 
exit of the younger children, who 
sometimes are improperly housed on 
upper floors. Definite detailed plans 


to 


assure adequate exit facilities. 
the first three days of school in the 
fall term. This first drill should be 
a slow-motion affair, so that all de- 
tails can be explained and a full 
understanding obtained. Numerous 
other drills should be held during 
the early part of the fall term until 
the evacuation of the building be- 
comes so well established that the 
influx of a few new pupils would 
not make it necessary to hold the 
drills so frequently in the severe 
winter weather common in some 
states. 

Fire drills should be varied to cor- 
respond to the possibility of an exit 
being blocked. They must not leave 
children at locations at which they 
would be injured. They must not 
release children who, in their excite- 
ment, might return to the building 
and they must not be such as to in- 
terfere with the work of the firemen. 

The advice and cooperation of the 
chief of the fire department should 
in all cases be requested. 
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Fee tee of the public schools 
of Hartford, Conn., in 1937 re- 
vealed the need of a serious program 
of rehabilitation to provide 
school housing for its children. It 


was found that only 11 of the city’s 
29 school plants could be classified 


safe 


as fire resistive. 
Hartford, like other older commu- 
had 


buildings over a long period as the 


nities, accumulated its school 
city grew and, because of the demand 
for new buildings to relieve conges- 
tion and to serve new areas, had done 
little to improve or replace its older 
buildings. Learning of the preva- 
lence of dangerous conditions and 
realizing the folly of awaiting a 
catastrophe to shock itself into action, 
the education 
careful study of its school plant. 

It found that it could not immedi- 
ately demolish and replace all of the 
Even though Sev- 


board of ordered a 


older buildings. 
eral of those buildings were 70 or 
more years old, they were structur- 
ally sound and must, of necessity, be 
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BEFORE: A danger spot in the New Park Avenue School, 
a wooden stairway from second to third floor with no exit. 





made useful for some years to come. 
Replacement of a large number of 
buildings could be done only over a 
considerable period of time, not only 
because of the financial requirements 
of such a program but because its 
population centers probably would 
shift so as to make unnecessary the 
eventual replacement of some. 

In developing a program of imme- 
diate rehabilitation the following 
fundamentals guided the board in its 
plans: 

1. No recommendations solely for 
the protection of property, but prin- 
cipally for the protection of the lives 
of pupils and teachers. 

2. In buildings proposed for later 
abandonment the minimum of ex- 
penditure necessary for satety. 

3. Immediate abandonment of all 
buildings not scheduled for rehabili- 
tation. 

4. Transfer of pupils to newer, 
safer buildings to minimize occu- 





AFTER: Wooden stairway at left has been removed and re- 
placed by fireproof construction. Note self-closing fire doors. 


What About Fire Hazards? 





EDWIN F. NELSON 


Assistant Superintendent, Hartford, Conn. 


pancy of older buildings and to re- 
duce the number of pupils. 

As a result of this study, the board 
found that it would not be econom- 
ical to reconstruct old buildings to 
make of them fire-resistive structures. 
It did find it possible, however, to 
provide in those old structures safe 
means of exit, to eliminate the worst 
fire hazards and to provide adequate 
fire-fighting equipment. 

Earlier attempts at 
means of emptying school buildings 
of their occupants had resulted in the 
erection of a large number of ex- 
terior fire escapes. Many of those 
fire escapes were found to be unsafe, 
others were difficult of access and, in 
the main, they constituted an unsat- 
isfactory substitute for good substan- 
tial stair wells. Fire escapes ran past 
windows that were not protected by 
wired glass; one led into an enclosed 
courtyard; others led over boiler 
rooms, while still others were so nar- 


providing 
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row and steep as to instill fear rather 
than confidence in the user. 

Other serious panic and fire haz- 
ards were present in nonfire-resistive 
stairways with oil soaked treads and 
varnished wainscoting. The practice 
of hanging pupils’ clothing on unpro- 
tected racks directly in the path to 
the exit also made safe egress from 
the building uncertain. 

The program finally adopted in- 
cluded the immediate replacement of 
one building and the erection of 49 
stair wells in 23 buildings constitut- 
ing 12 school plants. Other fire pro- 
tection work provided for the erec- 
tion of fire partitions to subdivide 
large floor areas, the installation of 
plaster ceilings in basement areas to 
prevent the spread of possible base- 
ment fires to floors above and the 
replacement of a complete boiler 
house of combustible construction by 
a new fireproof structure and new 
boilers. Except for the replacement 
of the building noted, the work has 
been completed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $400,000. 

The typical Hartford fire-resistive 
stairway extends from the top floor 
of the building directly to the out- 
side, furnishing a safe continuous 
exit from all floors and the basement. 
An auxiliary stairway from the top 
floor to a penthouse on the roof pro- 
vides an accessible means of reaching 
the roof and attic by firemen if it 
becomes necessary to fight a fire in 
those areas. Stairways are con- 
structed of noncombustible materials 
throughout and have stair treads of 
cast iron abrasive material, slate or 
stone. Platforms are of reenforced 
concrete. Stair wells are enclosed 
with masonry walls and are screened 
from the remainder of the building 
by hollow metal and wire glass par- 
titions and doors. 

In order to provide safe exits for 
pupils while operations were in prog- 
ress, it was necessary to provide tem- 
porary stairways on the outside of 
some buildings. Although of tem- 
porary construction, the stairways 
had all the features of protection 
from weather, such as proper hand- 
rails and modern anti-panic hard- 
ware. 

With the completion of the pro- 
gram and with the opening of the 
new school year, Hartford will feel 
that it has gone a long way toward 
preventing school building fires 
which might cause loss of life. 
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AFTER: Exit 
conditions at 
ground floor of 
the new fireproof 
tower in the New 
Park Avenue 
School are now 
safe from the top 
floor to basement. 











AFTER: Fire escapes have disappeared in favor of a new exit from the fire- 
proof tower at the left. Even the boiler house has been made fireproof. 





BEFORE: Old fire escapes in this Hartford school ran past windows that 
were not protected by wire glass, exiting over wooden roof of a boiler room. 
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Safety Patrol in Syracuse 
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ODAY more than half a million 

boys efficiently serve in school 
safety patrols, safeguarding the lives 
of their classmates from traffic dan- 
gers. In a way this modern develop- 
ment is a monument to the late 
H. D. Rickard of Syracuse, N. Y., 
where the original local school safety 
patrol was organized. 

When the Syracuse Safety Council 
was granted a charter by the Na- 
tional Safety Council in March 1918, 
it proceeded to develop a program of 
community safety. Many of the 
activities were purely experimental. 
This was true of the original local 
school safety patrol organized and 
directed by Mr. Rickard. 

Early in 1930 the National Safety 
Council appointed a joint committee 
composed of representatives of the 
American Automobile Association, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, chambers of commerce and 
national and local safety councils to 
work out a set of rules in harmony 
with the best legal advice and court 
decisions. These rules are available 
to all school authorities and other 
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The duty of the 
patrol boy is to 
control pupils in 
crossing street in- 
tersections, but he 
should not be 
charged with the 
responsibility of 
directing vehicular 
traffic nor allowed 
to step off curbs. 


organizations sponsoring school 
safety patrols. 

At the time this committee met, 
the Syracuse system of operating 
safety patrols had been in operation 
without an accident for a period of 
several years. The fact that the 
Syracuse rules did not permit the 
boys to step off the curb or to attempt 
to direct vehicular traffic but simply 
to direct the crossing of school chil- 
dren when a proper and safe interval 
in vehicular traffic occurred led to the 
national adoption of this method. It 
satisfies the legal aspects of the prob- 
lem. 

Syracuse is proud of the fact that 
more than twelve years have elapsed 
without a traffic accident involving 
a school child at more than 400 dan- 
gerous street intersections in the city. 
Members of the safety patrols of 52 
schools guard these intersections. 
During this period 30,000 children 
have crossed the intersections four 
times daily during the ten month 
school year. 

The net result of this achievement 
has been the reduction of school child 


AUSTIN P. SAUNDERS 


Manager, Safety Division 
Chamber of Commerce, Syracuse, N. Y. 


traffic fatalities in the city from 13 to 
2 a year, in the face of a triple in- 
crease in motor vehicle registration. 
The two fatalities occurred after 
school hours and are in no way re- 
lated to the assembly or dismissal of 
school children. 

The principals who have been 
actively interested in the develop- 
ment of patrols agree that there are 
many by-products which, in them- 
selves, would justify the continuance 
of the system aside from the extraor- 
dinary record in school safety. 

They have discovered that giving 
responsibility to many of these boys 
has resulted in gaining their confi- 
dence; many incorrigibles have com- 
pletely “turned over a new leaf.” 

Some years ago one principal en- 
countered difficulty in obtaining re- 
cruits for the safety patrol system 
because of the cynical attitude of 
some of the older boys. He devel- 
oped, therefore, a junior civil service 
examination for boys who wished to 
apply for vacancies on the safety 
patrol of that school. Notices were 
placed on the school bulletin boards, 
stating the time and place of the ex- 
amination. More than 90 applica- 
tions were received and 54 success- 
fully passed. Since that time no 
difficulty has been encountered in 
filling vacancies in the ranks of the 
safety patrols after the 100 hour 
period of service has expired. 

At Delaware School, the examina- 
tion idea has been extended to in- 
clude a series of traffic problems, such 
as “What action should be taken 
when riding a bicycle in the event 
of certain traffic complications?” The 
Delaware School has two squads of 
patrol boys, 16 in a squad, made nec- 
essary because of the popularity of 
the safety patrols. Most other schools 
operate one safety patrol squad until 
the members are automatically re- 
tired at the end of 100 hours of serv- 
ice for which a certificate is pre- 
sented. 
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Learning Safety From Play 


H. LOUISE COTTRELL 


Research Associate in Curriculum Building 


Center for Safety Education, New York University 


AFETY lessons that may be 

learned through play are many 
and may begin with young children. 
The major play of interest of the 
smallest child is a toy. As his collec- 
tion of toys grows, a box or shelf 
should be provided for his use. Thus, 
gradually, he can acquire the habit of 
putting his toys away so that no one 
will fall over them. 

Big muscles of the small child 
gradually become stronger if there is 
a provision for such activities as 
climbing, pushing, pulling, balancing 
and building with large blocks. 
Rhythms, story plays and dancing 
help to coordinate muscles, mind and 
senses. Unconsciously, the small child 
acquires two fine accident preven- 
tives: motor skills and coordination. 


First, Kindergarten Apparatus 


The modern kindergarten and 
often a primary grade contain as 
regular equipment certain pieces of 
small and simple playground ap- 
paratus. There is a low swing firmly 
fastened in the doorway; also the 
well-loved seesaw or horse and a bal- 
ance beam. Larger kindergartens 
have room for a slide, ladders and 
boards, not too high. Here the chil- 
dren, under expert supervision, de- 
velop a sense of balance and sureness, 
which dispels unnecessary fear. From 
the following statements of a little 
child in a kindergarten equipped 
with playground apparatus, we are 
assured of the formation of good 
habits. “We wait our turns at a dis- 
tance. We always sit in the swings.” 

Such early training is of little avail 
if the community has not been far- 
sighted enough to provide adequate 
playground apparatus, well con- 
structed and well supervised, for as 
spring approaches, the excursions to 
the school and city playground 
should begin. Here the children be- 
come familiar with that section of the 
playground that is set aside for the 
smaller children and are able to put 
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in practice out of doors the teachings 
of the classroom. 

The adequate playground also con- 
tains sufficient space for games that 
are of interest to boys and girls of 
all ages. As the children grow men- 
tally and physically, certain safety 
teachings result from their games if 
properly taught and conducted. Grad- 
ually qualities of good sportsmanship 
develop: fair play, honesty, courage, 
obedience to rules and leader. Fi- 
nally, before school days are over, 
comes the opportunity to participate 
in the highest type of game, the com- 
petitive intramural or interschool 
game. The high school pupil who 
makes a team soon acquires a great 
deal of safety knowledge. He learns 
the sad results of fatigue or lack of 
skill and training. He recognizes the 
reason for having an umpire and ref- 
eree. He respects his decisions and 
the rights of other players. 

Accidents of the gridiron and the 
baseball diamond are not as numer- 
ous as those of the sand lot. The 
sand lot is a serious community haz- 
ard. Here on a surface often rocky 
and full of holes, boys in their early 
teens, unsupervised and lacking the 
required skills, congregate and imi- 
tate the play activities of their older 
brothers and neighbors. Many a 
tackle results in a fractured collar 
bone. A broken arm or ankle is fre- 
quently the result of stumbling over 
a stone in a frenzied effort to put a 
man out at a base. Communities, 
take note. Here safe play habits are 
not being developed. 

The most serious and at the same 
time one of the most interesting of 
safe play problems today is the bi- 
cycle. In one year fatalities have 
numbered more than 800 and in- 
juries, more than 30,000. 

Legally, the bicycle is a vehicle 
and, therefore, the bicyclist should 
observe all the rules and regulations 
of the road. There are laudable ef- 


forts to help our young people realize 


this. Groups are working for the reg- 
istration and licensing of bicycles. 

Do we not, perhaps, often wait 
too long before starting individual 
training? The day when a boy or 
girl is old enough to ride a bicycle is 
too late. The time to start is when 
the first three-wheeled sidewalk 
bicycle is purchased. At this time 
a certain amount of fundamental 
knowledge can be acquired and a 
few important habits developed. 


Rules for Baby Cyclist 


The young bicyclist can learn to 
keep to the right. He can learn 
to signal. If properly trained he will 
avoid pedestrians and other children 
at play on the sidewalk. He can 
get used to putting away his bicycle 
when he is through so no one will 
fall over it. Then he can proudly 
say, “I do just as my daddy does 
with his car.” 

Then comes the day when the 
child is old enough to be the proud 
possessor of a street bicycle. But he 
needs more than pride. He needs a 
combination of intelligence, common 
sense and parents with a backbone. 
If a child possesses these three he will 
not make his appearance as a bi- 
cyclist until he (1) can demonstrate 
the right way to signal, (2) knows 
when his bicycle is well equipped 
and properly adjusted, (3) respects 
the rights of the pedestrian and mo- 
torist, (4) is desirous of his own 
safety and the safety of others. He 
should be relieved of his bicycle if 
regulations are not obeyed. Those 
who sponsor bicycle clubs and those 
who are interested in the Youth 
Hostel movement are doing a great 
deal to raise the present standards of 
bicycle riding. 

Each year there are many children 
injured and killed at play for no rea- 
son at all except lack of training and 
the indifference of parents and edu- 
cators to do anything about it until 
it is too late. Indifference is one of 
the greatest obstacles to the solution 
of the accident problem. 
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Training for Safety Education 


MARIAN TELFORD 


Director, Educational Division 
National Safety Council 


1 praangrenpie ity teacher in- 
terest in safety education is 
stimulated abruptly by arbitrary edu- 
cation requirements. State laws re- 
quiring instruction in this subject a 
specified length of time per week 
or month are outstanding illustra- 
tions of such requirements. Twenty- 
five states have enacted some type of 
mandatory safety legislation; six state 
boards of education have attained 
the same objective by ruling of the 
Local superintendents have 
made specific types and quantities of 
safety work a required part of the 


board. 


local program. 

The results of these arbitrary re- 
quirements have not been universally 
fortunate. If the law or state or local 
board ruling was a formal statement 
of a vital, existing program the man- 
datory requirements have not been 
harmful. Those laws enacted before 
a school safety program had devel- 
oped were nullified by inertia or 
made inoperative by the impossibility 
of enforcement. that 
were enacted after safety education 
was introduced into the schools have 
the established _ pro- 


Those laws 


reflected best 
cedures. 

A large share of responsibility for 
safety education in the school must 
be assumed by classroom teachers. 
It matters not whether the subject is 
introduced by legislation, board of 
education ruling or faculty apprecia- 
tion of its value, the 
teacher must do the job. 

The majority of teachers who as- 
sume responsibility for this subject 


classroom 


have had no training in safety. For 
many years after the importance of 
safety education was appreciated it 
was assumed that the subject matter 
was relatively “thin” and that any 
experienced teacher could teach safety 
effectively. A few teacher training 
institutions, notably Teachers College, 
Columbia University, provided credit 
courses in safety education, but teach- 
ers’ colleges generally did not offer 
such courses. 

About 1929 it became evident that 
the two major causes of death in the 
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Suggested Program for a One Day Safety Institute for Teachers 


Chairman: Superintendent of schools 


9 am.—The Accident Problem and the School's Responsibility for Its 


Solution 
Overview of problem 


Statement of schools’ general responsibilities in this area 
Specific announcement of local program 


10 a.m.—Safeguarding Pupils at School 
School property accidents: type, cause, location, frequency, analysis 
of activity program from safety viewpoint 
11 a.m.—Introduction to the Subject Matter of Safety Education 
Safety information determined by activities of pupils, school and 
community conditions and seasons 
Data on pupil accidents: value, how to obtain and use 


1 p.m.—Methods of Safety Education 


Positive v. negative instruction 
Effective devices 


General principles of safety education 


2 p.m.—Safety Organizations in Schools 


School safety patrols 
Safety clubs 
Junior safety councils 


3 p.m.—Published and Visual Material in Safety Education 
Material available locally: safety course, safety material in general 


course, other material 


Material available nationally: source, value, cost 


Exhibit 





15 to 19 age group were tuberculosis 
and accidents. In 1931 the National 
Safety Council undertook to present 
the need for safety training in the sec- 
ondary school level to educators 
throughout the country. Three years 
later statistical data on the bad acci- 
dent records of youthful drivers be- 
gan to appear. This prompted the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters to emphasize 
the importance of traffic safety in- 
struction and to attempt to aid the 
high schools in the study of this sub- 
ject by the publication, in 1936, of a 
book for high school teachers. Mean- 
while, research on the technics of 
driver training had been made and 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion undertook the sponsorship of a 
definite teacher training program. 
The extension of traffic safety to 
the high schools has had an im- 
portant and definite effect on teacher 
training for safety. It showed quickly 
that all teachers could not teach the 
subject effectively without special in- 
struction. When teacher training 
leaders undertook to provide special 


training for high school teachers in- 
terested in traffic safety, two discov- 
eries were made: (1) high school 
teachers needed training in subjects 
other than traffic and (2) elementary 
school teachers also needed training 
in all phases of the subject. Conse- 
quently, at least 100 institutions are 
offering courses in safety for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers this 
summer. 

These new courses are important 
to the further development of the 
safety education movement. How- 
ever, they do not meet the need of 
countless teachers now endeavoring 
to teach safety education. During 
the regular term, Wayne University 
offers an excellent course to teachers 
in service. There are short interses- 
sion courses at New York and Pur- 
due universities. The teacher train- 
ing programs of these and other in- 
stitutions are too limited to reach 
more than a small percentage of 
teachers. Special in-service training 
institutes are needed. The accom- 
panying table suggests one type of 
safety institute for teachers. 
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Call for First Aid! 


IRST-AID facilities are a requi- 
site in schools large and small. 
They may take the form of a simple 
kit kept ready for emergency in the 
principal’s office and administered by 
a teacher or someone held responsible 
for caring for minor injuries. Or they 
may comprise an imposing suite of 
two or more rooms equipped with 
cots and cabinets containing instru- 
ments, antiseptics and bandages and 
supervised by a nurse or physician. 
A variety of school officials are in- 
volved in first-aid treatment, a check- 
up on emergency measures as prac- 
ticed in various school systems 
throughout the country reveals. The 
principal in charge delegates respons.- 
bility to the school physician or 
nurse, physical education teachers 
and other teachers especially selected. 
In smaller communities the Red 
Cross nurse may be responsible for 
first-aid treatment. 

In many schools, too, pupils are 
being taught the rudiments of first- 
aid treatment and how to act in emer- 
gencies. Sometimes this is incorpo- 
rated as a part of the science and 
health courses or in the program of 
general hygiene. Health education 
classes are given in form 
through all grades, instruction includ- 
ing first-aid treatment from a theoret- 
ical standpoint, as well as from actual 
observation and participation in first- 
aid demonstrations. The Red Cross 
nurse sometimes offers classes that 
are attended by both teachers and 
advanced high school pupils. Boy 
scouts receive instructions along simi- 


some 


lar lines. 

Participation of the Red Cross in 
first-aid education is revealed in the 
work being done at Columbia, Mo., 
where W. E. Rosenstengel, superin- 
tendent, reports that many teachers 
have taken the course. Several of the 
principals and teachers as well as the 
nurses are certified so that they can 
instruct in first aid. Last year the 
Red Cross conducted special first-aid 
classes in the junior and senior high 
school and a great number of the 
pupils have certificates. 

“It is planned by the end of an- 
other year to have at least two teach- 
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National Safety Council 


Many schools have health rooms where first-aid equipment is available. 


ers in each building who will have 
completed the first-aid course given 
by the Red Cross,” says Mr. Rosen- 
stengel. 

“The first-aid courses which were 
organized as clubs in the high 
school will be continued as well. At 
Columbia, first aid is carr'ed on un- 
der the direction of the health depart- 
ment. The personnel consists of two 
registered nurses, a physician and a 
dentist, who are directly responsible 
to the superintendent of schools. In 
each of the schools a room is desig- 
nated as the first-aid room. The 
equipment consists of a cot, a table, 
first-aid cabinet, lavatory, sanitary 
waste can and chairs. This room is 
accessibly located. The contents of 
the cabinet consist of 5 per cent 
solution of mercurochrome, liquid 


soap, cotton, 1 inch bandages, 2 inch 
bandages, applicators and adhesive 
tape. 

“The principal of each building 
designates a person to supervise first- 
aid rooms. In case of a minor acci- 
dent, the principal and teacher render 
first aid. For a more serious accident, 
the nurse and doctor are called. Im- 
mediately after the accident, the prin- 
cipal gets in contact with the parent. 
The parent then gives directions as 
to what to do with the injured per- 
son. If the parent cannot be reached 
and the pupil does not have a regular 
family physician, the school nurse 
and the doctor render first-aid treat- 
ment and care until the child is taken 
home.” 

What supplies should be kept in a 


first-aid cabinet? One list is fur- 
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nished by Darien, Conn. It is com- 
prised ot the following: 


Bandages 
Adhesive 

Tongue depressors 
Gauze squares 
Mercurochrome 
lodine 

Alcohol 

Green soap 
Spirits of ammonia 

Sodium bicarbonate 

Boric acid 

Epsom salts 

Oil of cloves 

Calomine lotion 

Ointment tor burns 
Ammoniated mercury ointment 
Absorbent cotton 

Kerchief for arm sling 
Medicine glass 

Cotton forceps 

Scissors 

Medicine dropper 

Toothpicks 

Thermometer 


The principal is primarily respon- 
sible for emergency first aid in each 
school at Darien, frequently designat- 
ing a teacher to assume the duties 
incident to giving first aid for minor 
injuries. 


Health Rooms at Darien, Conn. 


“We have health rooms in all of 
the schools,” Supt. Edward H. Fuller 
reports. “These contain medicine 
cabinets, cots, blankets, paper towels 
and cups, and hand bas:ns with hot 
and cold running water. Supplies 
are easily available in emergencies. 
The health counselor, school physi- 
cian and supervisor of physical edu- 
cation, with the principals, partici- 
pate in the program. First aid is 
taught in the junior and senior high 
schools by the health counselor and 
by the teachers of physical educa- 
tion.” 

At Blytheville, Ark., there is no 
first-aid room, but adequate facilities 
are provided, nevertheless. “In each 
principal’s office,” W. D. McClurkin, 
superintendent, explains, “is a cabinet 
completely equipped with first-aid 
supplies, such as metaphen, iodine, 
gauze, cotton, tape and scissors. In 
the larger schools some of the train- 
ing rooms are equipped with first- 
aid supplies.” 

At Rockland, Me., a cabinet in each 
building is the only provision for 
first aid. According to Supt. George 
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J. Cumming, these cabinets are kept 
fully supplied under the supervision 
of the principal. In addition, a Red 
Cross nurse is subject to call, should 
her services be required. Contents of 
the cabinet are: mercurochrome, oil 
of cloves, ammonia, bandages of vari- 
ous sizes, a tourniquet, adhesive tape, 
safety pins and mercurochrome band 
aids. The teachers and Red Cross 
nurse are responsible for first-aid 
treatment, unless it is necessary to 
call upon the city physician. 

At Bessemer, Ala., each school is 
furnished with a complete kit of first- 
aid materials by the local Red Cross 
board. “We do not have first-aid 
rooms,” says Supt. J. C. Orr, “but 
use the principal’s office as a place 
for keeping first-aid materials within 
a glass case. In each office or in an 
adjacent rest room is a couch that 
may be used as an emergency bed. 
Pillow and blankets are kept in a 
small cabinet near the couch for use 
when needed. The principal of each 
school is directly responsible for first- 
aid treatment, but he, in turn, desig- 
nates the registrar, the physical educa- 
tion teacher or some other trained 
teacher in the school to administer 
first aid. In no case is this responsi- 
bility delegated to a pupil except as a 
pupil may be needed to assist in the 
work.” 

Nurses’ quarters are frequently 
used as first-aid rooms, should the 
emergency prove serious. This is true 
at Saint Cloud, Minn., where the 
school system boasts a complete first- 
aid program. “These nurses’ quar- 
ters,” H. B. Gough, superintendent, 
explains, “are equipped with emer- 
gency kits in case an injury cannot 
be taken care of easily. The prin- 
cipal of the building calls either the 
school nurse or the first-aid doctor. 
In addition to our nurses, our phys- 
ical education and other teachers, we 
have a regular practicing physician 
to take care of accident cases.” 

Sometimes, too, a first-aid room in 
one school building of a community 
serves as headquarters for the nurse. 
From that point she supervises all 
treatment in other buildings, which 
are equipped with kits only. This is 
the rule observed at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, described by J. H. Peet, super- 
intendent, as follows: 

“We have provided in each build- 
ing a cabinet of first-aid supplies. The 


school nurse attends to these cabi- 
nets and sees that they are equipped 
at all times. The cabinets contain 
the usual supplies, such as bandages, 
ointment, scissors and tweezers. Our 
physical education directors are also 
qualified to render first aid.” 

Pomona, Calif., has first-aid rooms 
in six of its schools. In three others 
equipment is provided in the school 
office, while in another building it is 
available in the hall. Equipment, 
according to Supt. Emmett Clark, 
consists of slings, splints, cots, alcohol, 
witch hazel, iodine, mercurochrome, 
zinc ointment, mercury ointment, 
spirits of ammonia, ointment for 
burns and B.F.1. powder. 


First Aid Given in Classes 


First-aid equipment is not always 
kept in kits. This is true in the 
schools of Palo Alto, Calif. It is avail- 
able, however, in the health rooms in 
every school building. “We have 
three full-time nurses and a school 
physician,” says J. R. Overturf, super- 
intendent. “The school physician di- 
rects nurses and teachers in _first- 
aid methods. First aid is also admin- 
istered by physical education teachers 
for all have had training in this work. 
First-aid teaching is done in science 
and hygiene classes.” 

In the schools of Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Arkansas, nurses with 
training in public school health work 
are employed. Speaking of first-aid 
facilities, Harvey H. Haley, superin- 
tendent, says: “In each school unit 
we maintain first-aid supplies in the 
principal’s office or nurse’s room. 
Teachers are given instruction in first 
aid by the nurses and volunteer serv- 
ices of the doctors at Hot Springs. 
We include in first-aid rooms such 
materials as mercurochrome, iodine, 
gauze, adhesive, aspirin, St-37, aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, sterilized 
cotton, applicators, tongue depressors 
and boric acid solution.” 

In addition to those school officials 
named, other superintendents par- 
ticipating in this study are: M. C. 
Darnall, Crawfordsville, Ind.; W. R. 
Parmer, Belleville, N. J.; Carl F. 
Lindstol, Revere, Mass.; George B. 
Albee, Eureka, Calif.; E. A. Elliott, 
Joplin, Mo.; A. H. Staley, Hastings, 
Neb.; S. G. Reinertsen, Moorhead, 
Minn., and R. E. Souers, Bisbee, 


Ariz. 
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Evaluating the Curriculum 


N GENERAL, the people of the 

United States have demonstrated 
profound faith in public education. 
So long as money was relatively easy 
to get they were willing to support 
extensions and expansions of educa- 
tional opportunities. It is probably 
too much to expect that such blind 
faith will continue indefinitely. In 
the face of unprecedented economic 
difficulties even the most socially 
minded citizens want to know why 
they pay and what they receive in 
return. 

It will not be particularly difficult 
to persuade these citizens that schools 
do provide pupils with the elements 
of a literate education. The results 
of standardized objective tests can 
be used as evidence that pupils i 
the public schools are learning to 
read, write and figure. Most citizens 
will approve such evidence and con- 
tinue to support an educational pro- 
gram that prepares pupils for voca- 
tional and civic effic:ency. 


Skeptical of New Methods 


The same citizens, however, are 
likely to be skeptical concerning an 
educational program which boldly 
asserts that experience rather than 
subject matter constitutes the unit 
element of the learning process. Most 
adults received their education in 
listening schools. They are disposed 
to interpret much of pupil activity 
in present day schools as wasteful. 
They find it difficult to understand 
the educative value of the excursions 
and community surveys in which 
pupils increasingly participate. They 
are not sure that money should be 
spent to teach persons how to use 
leisure time. 

This lack of understanding and ac- 
ceptance of some present day educa- 
tional theories and practices should 
not be interpreted to mean that peo- 
ple have less faith in public educa- 
tion. There are limits beyond which 
even the most intuitive persons can 
be expected to act solely on faith. The 
problem is essentially one of obtain- 
ing evidence that the newer and more 
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In his concluding article 
of a series, Doctor Mis- 
ner considers the need 
for evaluation, curricu- 
lum objectives and cur- 
rent practices in new 
technics of evaluation 





intangible goals of education are be- 
ing achieved. Clearly the need is for 
a more comprehensive program of 
evaluation which seeks objective evi- 
dence that the broader purposes of a 
changing educational program justify 
lay acceptance and support. 

The need for a more comprehen- 
sive program of evaluation should not 
be limited, however, to obtaining evi- 
dence with which to attract lay sup- 
port. Many of the professed purposes 
of present day education are mere 
hypotheses. Professional workers in 
education should have evidence that 
they are doing what they profess 
to do. 

Evaluation may be defined as the 
process of determining to what extent 
the accepted purposes of any activ:ty 
are being progressively achieved. If 
this definition is valid, it follows that 
the starting point in the development 
of an evaluation program will be 
the formulation of objectives. Evalua- 
tion presupposes values. What pupils 
learn and how they learn it will be 
determined completely by what the 
teacher expects to evaluate. 

Present trends in curriculum de- 
velopment emphasize the growth of 
individual and social personality as 
a major purpose of the educational 
program. Experience is interpreted to 
be the unit element of the learning 
process and subject matter is the 
means by which experience is en- 
riched and extended. Before these 
newer purposes and means of the 
educative process can be used as the 
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basis of an evaluation program, they 
must be defined and clearly under- 
stood not only by a few but by all 
members of any professional group. 

The group formulation of educa- 
tional objectives will require time and 
effort. For the most part educational 
values have been formulated 
highly abstract and _ philosophical 
terms. Frequently they represent the 
contributions of specialists with tech- 
nical training in the biological and 
social sciences. A major purpose of 
group study will be to explore the 
precise meanings of educational 
values and to translate them in terms 
of the behavior of the learners. 

The nature of specific objectives 
will vary from time to time to meet 
changing needs and conditions. They 
will also be conditioned by the needs 
of the community and the extent to 
which the people have been prepared 
to understand and accept them. The 
broader and more inclusive objectives 
of education in a democracy will be 
relatively constant. 


Broad Objectives of Education 


Allowing for variations in the form 
of statement, these broader and more 
inclusive purposes shall probably be 
somewhat as follows: (1) to develop 
the ability to do critical thinking; 
(2) to facilitate personal and soc:al 
adjustment; (3) to develop desirable 
social attitudes and beliefs; (4) to 
discover and facilitate the growth of 
desirable pupil interests, and (5) to 
facilitate the progressive growth and 
development of skills and abilities 
in the arts of reading and com- 
munication. 

Assuming some such formulation 
of objectives as outlined in the fore- 
going statement, it shall be the pur- 
pose of group study to determine 
precisely what each objective means 
when it is translated in terms of be- 
havior. The ability to do critical 
thinking will not remain just a vague 
generality. Rather it will be defined 
to include positive statements of the 
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ways in which persons can be ex- 
pected to behave when they are en- 
gaged in critical thinking. 

Such statements shall probably be 
formulated somewhat as follows: (1) 
the individual attacks the solution of 
a problem with a clearly defined pur- 
pose in mind; (2) he seeks varied and 
accurate sources of information; (3) 
he demonstrates skill in locating and 
using sources of information; (4) he 
tends increasingly to make interpre- 
tations based upon facts rather than 
upon personal bias, preference or 
prejudice; (5) he tends increasingly 
to act on thinking. In this manner 
the meaning of critical thinking will 
be functionally defined. When the 
same procedure has been followed 
with all of the accepted objectives of 
the educational program, the basis 
for broad and comprehensive evalua- 
tion will have been established. 


Group Study of Objectives 


Another equally important result 
can be expected to develop from the 
group study of educational objectives. 
Critical examination of most cur- 
riculum programs will reveal consid- 
erable lag between what the program 
professes to do and what actually 
within the classrooms. 
Among the statements of underlying 
philosophy the curriculum may imply 
that pupils are to be given wide op- 
portunities to act on thinking. Obser- 
vation of actual classroom activities 
is likely to reveal that pupils are 
acting upon thinking done by the 
teacher rather than by themselves. 

The curriculum may imply that an 
emphasis is to be placed upon the 
development of socially desirable atti- 
tudes and ideals. Observation of class- 
room practices is likely to reveal 
much unnecessary and undesirable 
competition among the pupils. The 
group study of educational objectives 
should do much to lessen the lag 
between theory and practice and 
should result in greater unity of pur- 
pose and action on the part of all 
professional agents. 

Until recently little has been done 
in public schools by way of develop- 
ing more adequate technics of eval- 
uation. Educational philosophers and 
theorists have emphasized for many 
years the development of personality 
and character as the ultimate goal 
of the educative process. In spite of 
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this emphasis curriculum organiza- 
tion has remained essentially subject 
matter centered and evaluation has 
been limited to determining how well 
the learner was acquiring the three 
R’s. When educators have been con- 
fronted with the demand for evi- 
dence that the schools were develop- 
ing character and personality they 
have been inclined to say that such 
outcomes could not be measured. 
Recently this attitude has been chal- 
lenged by the contributions of Dr. 
Ralph Tyler and his associates in the 
work of the Commission on Evalua- 
tion of the Eight Year Study of 
Secondary Schools. The success of 
this pioneer work in the area of 
evaluation is creating interest and 
stimulating experimentation through- 
out the entire country. 

During the present year the faculty 
of the Glencoe schools at Glencoe, 
Ill., with the assistance of Doctor 
Tyler and his staff has been attempt- 
ing to develop an adequate program 
of evaluation at the elementary school 
level. In June 1938 the faculty of the 
school completed and published the 
results of a three year curriculum 
study. During this period of co- 
operative study the members of the 
staff had an opportunity to formulate 
and define the objectives of a modi- 
fied activity program. When the 
study was completed it was evident 
that the development of technics with 
which to evaluate the new curriculum 
program was a problem that must 
be met. 


Organize Faculty Committees 


With the guidance of Doctor 
Tyler and his staff the members of 
the faculty were organized into com- 
mittees covering the following areas: 
(1) critical thinking; (2) personal 
and social adjustment; (3) social at- 
titudes and beliefs; (4) pupil inter- 
ests, and (5) reading and the lan- 
guage arts. 

Each committee began its work by 
determining just what its particular 
objective meant when it was con- 
sidered in terms of pupil behavior. 
The next step was to observe pupils 
in actual learning situations and re- 
port what appeared to be evidence or 
lack of evidence that a particular 
objective was being achieved. 

As a result of the work done by 
the committee on social attitudes and 





beliefs an experimental check sheet 
was developed upon which teachers 
record evidences of the progressive 
growth and development of children 
in such traits as tolerance, sportsman- 
ship and respect for property. 

‘the committee on pupil interests 
developed a questionnaire outline 
that was distributed to parents in an 
effort to obtain the cooperation of 
the homes in determining the nature 
of pupils’ interests. The committee 
on critical thinking developed in ex- 
perimental form paper and_ pencil 
tests designed to measure the ability 
of pupils to use and interpret facts 
and information. 


Types of Experimentation 


The committee on reading and 
language arts developed a_ technic 
for recording the reading done by 
individual pupils. This committee 
also developed tentative criteria by 
means of which both fiction and non- 
fiction may be classified with respect 
to levels of maturity. The committee 
on personal and social adjustment ex- 
perimented with technics of observa- 
tion and recording in an effort to 
determine to what extent such traits 
as cooperation and initiative were be- 
ing developed among the pupils. 

The results of one year of experi- 
mentation in an attempt to develop 
new technics of evaluation have not 
solved many, if any, of the important 
problems of curriculum evaluation. 
The experience has, however, caused 
all members of the staff to become 
more concerned about the need for 
achieving the broader and more in- 
clusive purposes of the educational 
program. As the experiment con- 
tinues there is every reason to believe 
that evidence can finally be produced 
that will prove that schools can do 
more than just teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic. 

The public will increasingly insist 
upon evidence that the services of 
social institutions are worth what 
they cost. Professional educators 
should have evidence that the pro- 
fessed purposes of education are be- 
ing achieved. The solution of the 
problem seems to lie in the willing- 
ness of professional workers to 
formulate the objectives of the cur- 
riculum program and to develop 
means whereby evidence of achieve- 
ment is progressively developed. 
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Deep in the Georgia 
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Ro about twenty-five years a 
colored school, deep in the pine 
woods of south Georgia, had rotated 
among the different colored churches 
of the community. Rough wooden 
benches and a pulpit constituted the 
school furniture, and the one teacher 
often had as many as 65 or 70 pupils 
during seasons when the children did 
not work in fields of cotton or to- 
bacco. The school was precarious as 
to building, length of term, attend- 
ance and general surroundings. In 
some instances a graveyard was near 
by and, in the case of the last church 
used, inadequate burials were respon- 
sible for pernicious odors and_ for 
buzzards floating over the school 
grounds. A surface well about 300 
feet down a slope from the church 
and cemetery supplied drinking 
water. Children complained that the 
water made them sick; a physician 
substantiated the complaint. An ex- 
cuse for absence was thus afforded 
in legitimate and probably in other 
instances. 

However, the teacher who had 
spent her seven year teaching career 
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AFTER 


Pine Woods 


in the community, together with a 
small group of patrons, kept alive 
hope of improving the situation. A 
parent-teacher association had been 
formed and on the basis of monthly 
dues of 20 cents, plus other activities, 
had accumulated $200. Patrons 
hoped to use the fund in connection 
with a new school. With interest 
aroused in a new site and new build- 
ing, teacher and patrons overlooked 
few opportunities to refer to the 
cemetery and well as other argu- 
ments for a change. 

In the area concerned, the county 
is the unit of school control and 
support. The county superintendent, 
with authority over schools for both 
races, was impressed by this teacher 
and group of patrons and agreed that 
if the school patrons would provide 
land and building equipment he 
would provide public funds for a 
new schoolhouse. 

A site located on U. S. Highway 
No. 41 was desired, but there was 
difficulty in obtaining land from 
white owners. A site at some dis- 
tance from the highway was offered 


gratis. This may have been philan- 
thropy, although it was said that it 
was an effort to get a new state road 
past the schoolhouse, thereby improv- 
ing the value of adjacent land. At 
any rate an acre lying along the high- 
way was finally bought from a col- 
ored owner for $100. 

A two room one story building was 
constructed, 27 by 52 feet, at a cost 
of around $1150. The building is 
of dressed, matched lumber from the 
native woods, with boards running 
horizontally. It sets lengthwise north 
and south, rests on brick pillars about 
18 inches high, and is painted red 
with white trim. The roof of gal- 
vanized sheet steel and several of the 
construction features mentioned are 
typical of farm dwellings and of 
some other types of construction in 
the region. 

Both the interior walls and ceiling 
are finished in wood and are painted 
white. Matched pine flooring is 
used. 

A movable partition of wood 
separates the building into two 
rooms, for upper and lower grades, 
respectively; each room receives light 
from windows on opposite sides. 
The foregoing items, together with 
two outdoor toilets of the telephone 
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booth types, were supplied by the 
school board. 

School furniture, costing $485, was 
obtained through a loan secured by 
patrons at the typical rate of 8 per 
cent. The furniture included 85 mov- 
able desk chairs with book space be- 
neath the seats, varying in size to 
accommodate pupil differences. Three 
tables about 4 by 6 feet have been 
made by patrons from dressed un- 
matched boards. Each teacher has a 
small factory-made desk and a chair. 
The blackboards were some that had 
been discarded by a white school. 

Aside from making interest and 
amortization the fur- 
niture note, other items of equip- 
ment have gradually been added, 
usually through P.-T.A. activities. 
Thus a small wood heater, for native 
fuel, has been put into each room, at 
a cost of $20 for the two, and win- 
dow shades costing $16 have been 
provided. A pump costing $12.95 
has been obtained for use in a 40 to 
60 foot well when drilled by the 
patrons. 


payments on 


Various Fund Raising Technics 


A recapitulation indicates a direct 
patron outlay of indebtedness of 
$633.95, with no interest charge. 

Various money-getting technics 
have been used, of which the follow- 
ing are illustrative: A chicken club 
yielded $27.95. The 25 members of 
the P.-T.A. formed clubs, which 
competed in chicken raising. The 
winning club received a prize and a 
percentage of all chickens was sold 
for school benefit. 

A cake hunt yielded $7.45. In- 
gredients were brought by children 
from home, the teacher baked the 
cake, it was hidden in a box in the 
woods, and invitations to participate 
in the hunt were sold at 10 cents 
each. A valentine party also helped. 
Children made valentines which 
were sold to friends at 10 cents each. 
The valentines constituted admission 
tickets to a party, consisting of social 
activities and homemade refresh- 
ments. The party netted $5.70. At 
a fishing pond of the rural school 
carnival type, with homemade candy, 
napkins, pecans, sandwiches and ice 
cream for fish, a cast cost 5 cents and 
the event yielded $15.25. 

The boys of the school formed a 
Joe Louis Club for amateur fights. 


Admissions were 10 cents, of which 
75 per cent went to the school and 
25 per cent, for club equipment. The 
club has produced $9.95. At a school 
closing picnic last spring, a 10 cent 
admission charge yielded $12.80. On 
another occasion a basket supper 
netted $15.75. Once the school won 
a $15 prize at a local county fair. 
Traveling minstrel shows have 
stopped at different times and have 
used the school building. The 40 
per cent of gross receipts contributed 
by three shows has totaled $10. 

Some tourists on the national 
highway, attracted by colored chil- 
dren in the yard, have “stopped to 
see what a Georgia Negro school 
looks like.” For teacher explanation 
and “the good of the cause” they 
have contributed $3 in cash and $6 
in books. 

The foregoing activities, yielding 
$122.85, were carried on during a 
period of ten or eleven months. 

Among other means of raising 
funds is that of a head tax of 50 
cents per pupil per year. The teacher 
acted as tax collector and, with vary- 
ing degrees of pressure, extracted the 
tax from about three fourths of the 
The tax is to be $1 for the 
Trustees have volun- 
teered $6 to $8 each, and certain 
friends of the project, white and Ne- 
gro, have made small cash donations 
or have sold equipment at reduced 
rates. 


pupils. 
year 1938-39. 


Further Civic Activities 


Through activities of the types de- 
scribed, plus a final payment of $144 
by the county superintendent on the 
furniture note, the foregoing items 
of equipment have been paid for, to- 
gether with such minor items as 
kerosene lights and a basketball. A 
drilled well as a source of drinking 
water, rather than dependence on a 
neighbor, has been mentioned as an 
intended addition to the school. The 
P.-T.A. also aspires to screens for the 
windows to protect the children from 
malaria mosquitoes. 

To a certain extent activities of the 
kind here detailed are carried on by 
rural schools the country over, irre- 
spective of race, as well as by schools 
in some small cities. There is much 
to be said for the educational value 
to children of participation in such 
activities, as well as for the civic 








values to adults through sociability 
and cooperative achievement. How- 
ever, if public, schools have to rely 
on such activities for any large part 
of current support or needed equip- 
ment, the support is usually meager 
and the educational activities limited 
and primitive. Especially pernicious 
seems the head tax, not uncommon 
in both colored and white schools in 
the area, if one attempts to correlate 
the philosophy behind it with that 
behind compulsory attendance laws— 
on the statute books if not actually 
enforced. 


Adequate Education Expensive 


The type of education offered by 
a community is obviously related to 
the capacity of an area to support 
public education, as well as to the 
prevailing philosophy regarding the 
circumstances under which it shall 
be provided. The President’s Advis- 
ory Committee on Education com- 
ments on the inadequacy of tax 
revenues for the support of public 
education in Georgia as in most 
southern states. The philosophy gov- 
erning the separation of the races in 
educational activities, as well as the 
decided inferiority of colored as com- 
pared with white schools, is generally 
known. Other dichotomies that tend 
to make adequate education expen- 
sive, probably more pertinent at 
higher than at lower levels, although 
more apparent in the South than in 
some parts of the country, relate to 
separation of the sexes as contrasted 
with coeducation, private schools 
paralleling public schools, religious 
schools paralleling secular schools 
and liberal arts schools paralleling 
vocational schools. 

What the outcome will be of con- 
tinued interaction among the forego- 
ing factors, plus the possibility of in- 
creased federal grants under ap- 
proved conditions, is impossible to 
predict. Under such conditions, 
however, data of the kind here pre- 
sented have some predictive value. 
Although they relate mainly to a 
single school, they indicate that .Ne- 
groes in the South are not wholly 
devoid of interest or ambition in re- 
gard to improving educational facili- 
ties for their children, as is sometimes 
argued. Professional guidance and 
financial aid are two of their main 
needs. 
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Building a File for Science 


GLENN V. RAMSEY 


Columbia Junior High School, Peoria, IIl. 


WEALTH of education mate- 

rial is available today in the 
form of pictures, charts, pamphlets, 
clippings, folders, circulars and post- 
ers. An especially rich supply is 
adaptable for use in the science de- 
partment of the high school. 

Many teachers may question the 
value of the time and the effort nec- 
essary for the development of a ver- 
tical file for the science department, 
although most teachers use and wel- 
come flexible instruction materials. 

In the writing of special reports or 
the developing of a project the pupils 
have available in the science file a 
source of facts and illustrations that 
is up to date. The high school pu- 
pil sent to a general library to do 
reference work usually has difficulty 
in finding suitable material unless he 
is closely supervised or directed by 
the teacher. Vertical file materials do 
not supplant library work but offer 
another source of reference mate- 
rials. The science files offer indi- 
vidualized work with a great saving 
in the teacher’s time. 

By drawing materials from the ver- 
tical file, the science bulletin board 
reflects pictures, clippings, charts and 
other information pertinent to the 
work at hand in the science classes. 


Associate Science With Living 


The pupils soon become aware of 
the numerous applications of science 
and classroom activities as they see 
and use materials collected from va- 
rious sources outside the school. As 
the pupils search for materials for 
building up the files they realize the 
important place assigned to the va- 
rious phrases of science in daily life. 

It is impossible to measure the in- 
terests that such materials create in 
the pupil and the class. A picture, 
a chart or a map may teach more 
facts and generate more interest than 
many pages of textbook material. 

The vertical file is also a valuable 
source from which to draw concrete 
and practical illustrations of scien- 
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tific principles and problems. _ Illus- 
trative materials usually are clarify- 
ing and motivating. There can be 
built up in the file a rather complete 
story of the local applications of 
science. 

The teacher interested in building 
up a vertical file for use in science 
work will have little trouble in ob- 
taining useful materials. With 
proper instruction, the pupils can 
obtain from their homes and other 
sources much important material. 
The teacher can ask pupils to bring 
specific clippings which he knows 
are in current publications. As work 
on such a file progresses, many 
sources reveal themselves. Each con- 
tribution first must be evaluated by 
an instructor before filing. 


Fruitful Sources of Materials 


In the development of pupil proj- 
ects or of special reports the teacher 
can direct correspondence that will 
bring vital materials. The pupils 
also will uncover fruitful sources of 
materials in pursuing such work. 
Correspondence with industrial 
plants, business houses, broadcasting 
companies, organized groups, volun- 
tary associations, universities, muse- 
ums, societies and governmental 
agencies will bring vast amounts of 
materials. Printed lists of such mate- 
rials are now being published. —Li- 
brary magazines give sources of free 
and low cost materials. Many com- 
mercial companies are anxious to 
cooperate by providing suitable edu- 
cational materials for school use. Cor- 
respondence to companies should be 
made on school letterhead, as many 
companies refuse to send expensive 
publications unless they are sure the 
proper persons will obtain the mate- 
rials. 

Only those materials should be 
filed that will have probable use to 
the age group served. In a science 
file only material related to the 
course of study should be considered. 
Other valuable materials uncovered 


should be turned over to the school 
library. 

Of unusual value is information 
dealing with local applications of 
science. Any aspect or phase of sci- 
ence that is local in character is 
valuable, as generally it cannot be 
found in bound sources. 

The addition of exceptional pupil 
reports constitutes a valuable part of 
the file. In Peoria, Ill., there was no 
printed report on our water system. 
In our files there now is a detailed 
story of our city water system writ- 
ten by one of the pupils. 

It is necessary to remove obsoles- 
cent materials. The teacher can do 
this consistently as the file is used. 
A periodic complete revision should 
be made at least once a year. Only 
a person competent to judge scien- 
tific materials should be allowed to 
eliminate materials from the file. 

Any good book on library prac- 
tice and technic will give adequate 
description of the best methods to 
be used in the filing of materials in 
a vertical file. Since most informa- 
tion is called for by subject title, the 
vertical file is usually so arranged 
and in alphabetical order. The Read- 
er's Guide furnishes the best subject 
titles for filing. 


Method of Filing Article 


Every article filed is placed in a 
manila folder bearing the subject 
title of the article. Either the legal 
size or 94 by 11 inch folders are 
used. These folders are then placed 
in a steel cabinet or a wooden box. 

For every manila folder there is a 
3 by 5 inch index card bearing the 
same subject title as the folder; listed 
on it are all the articles filed under 
that subject title. Cross reference 
cards make the file more useful. 
Small clippings may be placed in 
large brown mailing envelopes and 
then deposited in the proper folder. 
Only teachers should select the filing 
subject title. However, pupil help 
can do the actual filing, the lending 
of articles, the typing of index cards 
and the repairing of all damaged 
materials. 
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Chalk Pust 





HE annual medal presented by the 
Ancient Association of Meandering 
Bookmen to the person who has done the 


most to raise the morale of the Craft goes 
this year to John Q. Puzzlewuzz. The cita- 
tion, accompanying the award, reads: 
“Superintendent Puzzlewuzz has shown 
extraordinary restraint under unusual provo- 
cation. Despite the fact that he has two 
sons enrolled in college, this remarkable 
man has never made claim to a Bookman 
that he has suddenly developed a hobby for 
the collection of books of collegiate caliber 
and would like many free samples thereof. 
Nor at the last Christmastide did he ask 
for copies of dictionaries with his friends 
names engraved thereon. He has never said: 
‘Come back, tomorrow’ when he knew full 
well that he was departing on a week’s fish- 
ing trip. The world of business and com- 


merce can offer no parallel to such conduct.” 


HEN you and I were young, 
Arthur, education had a solid and 
permanent value that it lacks nowadays. 
Take maps, for instance. In those unre- 
generate times, a map was something that 
had definite staying qualities. It hung on 
the schoolroom wall, decade after decade. 
Its boundaries were as changeless and as 
immovable as the first declension. Like the 
yellowed old picture of “The Stag at Bay,” 
a map was not the latest word in sensa- 
tional optical adventure, but had an air of 
eternity and truth. Generations of constant 
gazing at it may have blurred the outlines 
and the red and yellow nations may have 
mellowed together in a nondescript brown. 
Ink splatters and paper wads marred its 
freshness and the equator was held in 
place by pieces of tape. But the map was 
durable and everlasting. 
Today, an agent called on me with a 
proposition to subscribe to “The Map-of- 
the-Week.” Says he: “The kiddies must 
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be kept up to date. We guarantee that our 
Map-of-the-Week will come to you hot from 
the press, special air mail, and it will not 
be more than twenty-four hours behind the 
times.” 

Truly, Arthur, time jitters on! 


AYS Superintendent Sourpuss of the 

Hardpan schools: “Tons of pamphlets 
descend upon me with advice, admonition 
and just plain advertising. In the larger 
schools, I suspect, the director of guidance 
is asked to sort out this rubbish and file it 
for future generations. In my school that 
duty falls on the janitor and me. We are 
both deluged with propaganda telling us 
what to think and what to teach the kids 
to think. When such tyranny of words is 
imposing itself on us, our responsibility 
need not be stated in some abstract philoso- 
phy. It narrows down to a simpler creed. 
I believe it is our duty to preserve the best 
heritage of the past, to keep the corridors 





of the school attractive and reasonably free 
from dirt and to build up a love for democ- 
racy and a hatred for tyranny. That is a 
man sized job for both of us.” 


() TEACHER of boys and girls, weary 
at the close of a seemingly fruitless 


day, weary with the multitude of little per- 
plexities and problems that nag at you, 
weary because of lack of appreciation and 
encouragement, tired with the picayune 
mistakes and misunderstandings which have 
piled up so that their very pettiness seems 
to engulf you— 

Do not forget that you are a tiny link in 
the great chain that is holding democracy 
firm. Do not forget that democracy as a 
pattern of life cannot exist save through 
education. Think upon those things and 
be grateful that you are allowed to be of the 
company that strives to lead youth to a 
better tomorrow. 
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Views of an English Visitor 


DARLOW W. HUMPHREY 


Frome County School, Somerset, England 


T WAS recently my good fortune 

to spend between four and five 
months in the United States study- 
ing the educational system, with 
especial reference to vocational edu- 
cation. In the course of my tour | 
covered 6000 miles and visited some 
60 schools as well as administrative 
offices, universities and other educa- 
tional organizations. 

The controversial topic of the rela- 
tions between academic and voca- 
tional education was a_ constant 
source of interest for me. In Wis- 
consin I saw a fine program of voca- 
tional education administered almost 
entirely independently of the general 
school system. In New York State I 
found an excellent system of voca- 
tional education administered as an 
integral part of the general education 
system. In other states, however, I 
found the leaders of vocational edu- 
cation still fighting a hard battle to 
maintain a separate existence because 
they knew that those responsible for 
general education were not in sym- 
pathy with their ideals. They feared 
that the vitality would go out of the 
vocational education program if it 
came more directly under the con- 
trol of the academic educators. 


British Education Centralized 


My own views on the subject are 
inevitably conditioned by the system 
to which I am accustomed in my 
own country. Here, except that such 
education as is given in agriculture 
is administered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, all education—ele- 
mentary, secondary and technical - 
is administered by the board of edu- 
cation, a branch of the national ad- 
ministration with a cabinet minister 
at its head. Local education author- 
ities, 1.e. counties and boroughs, are 
responsible for the actual organiza- 
tion of education within their re- 
spective areas but they must conform 
to the national education acts as in- 
terpreted by the board of education, 
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Impressions of American 
schools by a British teach- 
er who spent between 
four and five months 
studying our institutions 





and they receive approximately half 
their incomes from national taxation. 
Under this system technical, or voca- 
tional, education is an integral part 
of the national system of education. 

Living under such a system as 
this, it is natural that my first im- 
pression with regard to the situation 
in the United States should be that 
the bringing of the former federal 
board for vocational education into 
the Office of Education, plus the 
similar closer integration that has 
taken place in many states, is prog- 
ress in a desirable direction. 

That first impression was severely 
shaken by conferences that I had 
with some of the leaders of voca- 
tional education. The greater degree 
of control over education which is 
possessed by state and local boards 
creates a different situation from that 
existing in this country. My impres- 
sion now is that it is desirable even- 
tually to bring all educational func- 
tions under the control of a single 
body for each area. While some states 
are ready for this and have done it 
effectually, in others vocational edu- 
cation should still maintain a_sep- 
arate existence until it is accepted as 
necessary by those in control of 
general education. 

Having touched upon this debat- 
able question, I should add that it 
would be necessary for me to live 
much longer in contact with the 
problems concerned in order to be 
able to speak with anything ap- 
proaching authority. 

Outstanding was the impression 
that the functions of the administra- 


tors in American education carry 
over into the schools to a much 
greater extent than is the case in this 
country. As a result, the authority 
and prestige of administrators tend 
to be proportionately greater and 
that of the teachers, proportionately 
less. I must say that I prefer the 
more equable division of power exist- 
ing in this country. I felt that as a 
result of the preponderant impor- 
tance of administration there was a 
danger of magnificence of buildings 
and equipment and efficiency of or- 
ganization taking pride of place over 
the efficiency and value of the in- 
struction given. 

I was struck by the fact that more 
often than not it was a supervisor or 
other member of the administrative 
staff who showed me round the 
schools. Sometimes I saw little of 
the principal beyond being formally 
introduced to him. It is true that the 
principal often came round with us, 
but the most enlightening visits were 
generally those that I made with the 
principal alone. On such occasions 
I always found him prepared to talk 
much more freely. I do not wish to 
appear discourteous to the many ad- 
ministrators who gave up so much 
time to make my visit a success. 


Principal Definitely Secondary 


In one of the larger cities I was 
most hospitably received and enter- 
tained by one of the senior officials 
of the board of education. He took 
me to see one of the finest schools I 
saw in my whole visit. He himself 
had been largely responsible for its 
design, equipment and organization. 
He was justly proud of it. He in- 
troduced me to the principal and the 
three of us went round together. 
The principal said little. In the pres- 
ence of the administrator he assumed 
a definitely secondary position. The 
next day I returned to the school 
alone to continue my visit. Only 
then did I really get to know that 
principal and to know him for one 
of the finest and ablest men whom 
I met. Only then was he prepared 
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to talk freely about the real problems 
of his school. It was this experience 
particularly which brought home to 
me the dominant position held by 
the administrators even within the 
school. It seems to me that this may 
tend to cramp the individuality and 
initiative of the principal and to 
tempt him to play for safety. 

Of course, the insecurity of tenure 
in some states increases this need to 
play for safety. In this country the 
teachers are almost too secure. It is 
difficult to get rid of a teacher mere- 
ly because he is inefficient. He has 
got to be grossly incompetent or to 
commit some serious misdeed before 
he can be dismissed. Yet the efficient 
headmaster has a free hand to run 
his school as he thinks best, free 
from any interference from the ad- 
ministrative authority. Within his 
school he is supreme. In the second- 
ary field the administrative body has 
no say even in the appointment of 
teachers. This is done by the head- 
master and his board of governors, 
a body of local men and women of 
standing in the life of the commu- 
nity, unconnected with professional 
educational administration. 

The size of the schools in the cities 


was another matter which consider- 
ably impressed me. Here a school of 
700 or 800 pupils is considered large, 
but there I saw schools with from 
2000 to 5000 pupils and some with 
even more. 

Such large schools have some ob- 
vious advantages. They are more 
economic. One principal takes the 
place of seven or eight. The school 
serves such a large section of the 
community that equipment can be 
provided that could never be pro- 
vided for each of seven or eight 
smaller schools: swimming baths, 
health clinics, magnificent audi- 
toriums and laboratories for which 
a smaller school would not provide 
enough pupils. 

Our schools are restricted in the 
number of courses that they can pro- 
vide because no large enough group 
is present to make it worth while to 
employ teachers for the unusual 
courses. When the needs of a group 
of several thousand pupils are catered 
for within one single school, a much 
greater variety of courses can be 
offered. 

Yet I was not entirely convinced 
that these larger units serve the real 
interests of the pupils better than do 





Books Rejuvenated! 


EXTBOOKS and library books 

alike receive a thorough renova- 
tion during the summer in the school 
system at Sioux City, Iowa. Supt. 
L. W. Feik, before the close of the 
school term, issued the following di- 
rections to elementary, junior and 
senior high schools: 

1. All textbooks and library books 
are to be made available for inspec- 
tion by the book crew. When the 
selection of books to be repaired has 
been left to various individuals, the 
standards of judgment have varied. 

2. In buildings having a central 
book room, all textbooks should be 
shelved. 

3. Library books should be col- 
lected in a central room. All library 
books should be placed by grade and 
marked so that the return to the 
proper grade will be made possible. 


4. Principals and teachers should 
missing 


check books to 


discover 


pages. Slips should be inserted show- 
ing the numbers of the missing 
pages. 

5. No textbooks shall be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of except by 
express orders from the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

6. Books discarded by the book re- 
pair crew will be listed. A copy of 
the list will be sent to the office of 
the superintendent of schools and a 
duplicate copy to principals. 

7. The building textbook inventory 
should be available for the use of the 
book repair crew. 

8. Any special directions pertinent 
to conditions in a particular building 
should be made in writing and left 
with the building textbook inventory. 

9. Principals should indicate on the 
bulletin board near the school en- 
trance the location of textbooks and 
library books to save time for the 
book repair crew. 








the smaller ones. It seems to me 
that the large school tends toward 
mass production in education. There 
is a suggestion of a huge educational 
department store where the pupil 
takes his choice and departs, having 
had only transitory contact with any 
members of the staff. Is there not the 
danger that he may become ac- 
quainted with the tools of learning 
without acquiring culture? 

There is something to be said for 
the smaller community in which the 
principal knows every pupil person- 
ally and can watch and gently aid 
his development, and in which the 
staff is a smaller group of 20 or 25 
teachers who are in constant contact 
with one another and have enough 
common knowledge of the pupils to 
be able to discuss their progress. 

I feel that the larger school has 
the higher material value while the 
smaller school has the higher spir- 
itual value. Somewhere between the 
large school and the small school 
there must be a mean in which ma- 
terial and spiritual values are com- 
bined in ideal proportions. 

So far I have deliberately chosen 
topics concerning which I could put 
forward an alternative point of view, 
because I believe it is good for us 
to examine and justify our own be- 
liefs by facing up to criticism of 
them. But I would like to make it 
clear that my general impression 
when I left America was far from 
being one of carping criticism. 

The task of providing an adequate 
system of education in America is 
immeasurably greater than in this 
country, and the story of the creation 
there of a great new system of sec- 
ondary education in the last 35 years 
is one of which any nation might 
well be proud. With a rapidly in- 
creasing population of diverse race 
and language, partly collected into 
the teeming cities and partly spread 
over the great open spaces, problems 
have arisen that might well have 
daunted a less vigorous and courage- 
ous people. The liberality with which 
public and private money has been 
spent in providing educational oppor- 
tunities for all fills an English teach- 
er’s heart with envy. 

My contact with American educa- 
tional endeavor has proved one of 
the most stimulating experiences of 
my life. 
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Namung the School Newspaper 


THEODORE A. SIEDLE 


State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


OW do school newspapers get 

their names? Do these names 
“just happen,” or is there some back- 
ground for the words displayed 
across the top of the front pages of 
the most popular of pupil publica- 
tions? 

Despite admonitions found in texts 
on student publications, some school 
newspapers have names of little sig- 
nificance. Others, apparently in an 
effort to avoid commonplace names, 
have been given odd, meaningless 
and often ridiculous banners, having 
little significance. 

Since the name itself is often deter- 
mined by the method of selection, it 
appears that more attention should 
be given to this problem. In a review 
of newspapers published by Pennsyl- 
vania high schools, it was found that 
names were selected: (1) by con- 
tests; (2) by the faculty, and (3) by 
a pupil-faculty committee. Each of 
the methods has certain points in its 
favor. Naming a newspaper by con- 
ducting a contest, however, has defi- 
nite merit. The contest stimulates 
interest, promotes competition and 
interests the entire student body. All 
this is healthy. 

The best method of conducting a 
contest is by a preferential ballot. All 
pupils are asked to submit names to 
a committee. This committee, com- 
posed of faculty and pupils, arranges 
on a ballot all names submitted. The 
order of listing the names submitted 

may be alphabetical or in accordance 
with their receipt. In voting the pu- 
pils are asked to rank the names in 
the order of their preference from 
one to as many as are listed, one be- 
ing first choice, two being the pupil’s 
choice if one cannot be used, and so 
on up to the number being voted 
upon. 

The three or four names, which- 
ever number is determined upon by 
the committee in advance of the first 
balloting, that rank highest in the 
balloting are voted upon again. In 
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this second balloting pupils are asked 
to vote for one name only; the one 
receiving the greatest number of 
votes is selected. This democratic 
procedure is not, of course, free from 
“conniving. ” Groups interested in 
promoting certain names may cam- 
paign for those names on the first 
ballot as well as on the second but, 
despite this possibility, the plan de- 
serves more consideration than any 
other. ; 

Names chosen by the faculty alone 
or by a faculty committee are subject 
to criticism by the pupils. This is an 
autocratic procedure, which is not 
desirable or necessary. If the contest 
method is not feasible, the student- 
faculty committee plan is the best 
choice. Although this system is not 
without its faults, it is acceptable, 


All the reasons mentioned are 
sound. One point that is frequently 
overlooked is that a newspaper must 
be given a name that will be differ- 
ent, yet significant. It should not, 
however, be so different that it will 
be ridiculous. The name should in- 
dicate that the publication it is her- 
alding is a newspaper, not a maga- 
zine, handbook or yearbook, and it 
should make the paper stand out from 
those published by other schools. 

One of the commonest ways of 
naming a paper, and one of the best, 
is to attach to the name of the school 
a word that has come to denote news 
or a medium that disseminates news. 
Among the words used are: Chron- 
icle, Courier, Gazette, Herald, Dis- 
patch, Post, News, Record, Echo, 
Reflector, Informer and Bulletin. 

While such names as Strong Vin- 
cent News, Oliver News, Fifth Ave- 
nue News or Shadyside News may 





Pennsylvania high school pupils have applied three 
basic principles to the labeling of their school 
newspapers in an appropriate and dignified manner, 
according to this review of pupil publications by the 
dean of instruction at one of the state colleges 





since it allows the pupils to express 
themselves through their representa- 
tives and, at the same time, permits 
faculty supervision and guidance. 
While the manner of selection is 
important, the reason for the choice 
of a name is interesting. In seeking 
the “why” of naming school news- 
papers, it was found that they were 
given certain banners: (1) because 
of historical significance; (2) because 
the magazine, of which the news- 
paper was an outgrowth, had the 
name; (3) because of a desire to ad- 
vance high ideals; (4) because of the 
particular location of the school, and 
(5) because of a desire to link the 
paper with the school through its 
colors or something else significant. 


seem trite and commonplace, they 
are far superior to the Blue and 
Black, Hy-Syf or Oak Leaf. The 
name plate, Strong Vincent News, 
definitely links the paper to the 
school and proclaims the fact that 
the publication is a newspaper. The 
Blue and Black may be a magazine, 
a handbook or a yearbook. Names 
like the News are distinctive; there 
may be hundreds of “Blue and 
Blacks,” and while there are many 
“News,” there certainly are not many 
papers bearing the name Strong Vin- 
cent News. 

Few high school papers have re- 
sorted to historical reference. One 
of the outstanding examples of this 
method of naming a paper is the 
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Founder of William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg. 

Names related to magazines or 
yearbooks, forerunners of the news- 
papers, are common. Among these 
may be listed the Tiger Cub of 
Beaver Falls High School and Pan- 
The 
former was chosen by Beaver Falls 
High School after a pupil contest be- 
cause the label “Tiger” has long been 
used, not only for the yearbook but 
also in describing athletic teams 


Being the “infant” publication, the 


orama Junior of Southmont. 


committee in charge of selecting a 
name decided that the Tiger Cub 
Was appropriate as a title for the 
newspaper. 

The desire to advance high ideals 
is a worthy reason for naming a 
school newspaper. That it has pop- 
ular appeal is shown in the follow- 
ing names: Wilkinsburg Hi Ways, 
Arsenal Patriot, Academy Star, the 
Civitan, the Beacon, the Oracle and 
the High Arrow. 

That thought 
given to selecting a name for the 
newspaper published by Academy 
High School, Erie, is shown in an 
editorial of an early issue of the 


considerable was 


paper. 
Names Also Suggested 


“At the last meeting of the activi- 
ties committee, the following names 
were chosen from those which have 
been offered: the Cosmos, the 
Round Table, Academt, Hill-word, 
Castle-word. ...1£ you have a name 
which you think beats all of the 
foregoing, let us know. We want 
the best name possible for our 
paper.” 

The Academy Star was finally 
chosen, having been submitted as an 
additional suggestion. Later, a group 
of pupils, apparently feeling that the 
name was not significant or worthy 
of the school and the paper, opened 
a campaign for the South Breez-. 
An article supporting the name 
selected and berating the newly sug- 
gested banner shows how the prob- 
lem was analyzed. 

“What is the significance of the 
South Breeze, for what does it stand? 
One would take it that South stands 
for our school in the south part of 
the city. But, is it at the south of 
the city, and if it be, how long will 
it be there? It will not be long 


before it will be at the center of 
growing Erie.” 

The argument continued through 
several issues when one commenter 
again wrote in support of the chosen 
name: 

“I think the ardent supporters of 
the South Breeze really need the 
Academy Star, or a guiding star of 
some sort, at least, to keep them sane 
and headed toward the straight and 
narrow path.” 

The Civitan, published by the 
pupils of Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, means “builder of citizen- 
ship,” while the Beacon of Over- 
brook High School, Philadelphia, 
undoubtedly was chosen because of 
the idea of “lighting the way or the 
path” of the pupils. 

Names of papers reflecting the 
location of the school they represent 
are Wilkinsburg H1-Ways, the 
Schenley Triangle, the Foreword, 
the Westerner, Ridge Record and 
Frankford Highway. 

The Wilkinsburg Hi-Ways is sug- 
gested by the coming together in 
Wilkinsburg borough of two main 
highways, the William Penn and the 
Lincoln. The name Frankford 
Highway of Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, combines with King’s 
Highway and the general idea of 
High (lofty) Way. The Ridge 
Record of Roxborough High School, 
Philadelphia, takes its name from 
Ridge Avenue, the main thorough- 
fare of the community and com- 
bines “Record” with it for allitera- 
tion. The Foreword of Taylor All- 
derdice High School, Pittsburgh, gets 
its name from one of the avenues 
bordering it, and the Western News 
of West Philadelphia High School 
was chosen because the school is 
situated in the western part of the 
city. 

Some interesting examples are to 
be found of newspapers 
named because of a desire to link 
the paper with the school through 
something peculiar to the particular 
organization or community. In this 
group are: the Schenley Triangle 
of Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
so named because of the shape of 
the plot of ground on which the 
building is located and because of the 
triangular shape of the school itself; 
Oriole News of South High School, 
Pittsburgh, which links the school 


school 


colors, symbolized by the oriole, with 
a word denoting the type of publica- 
tion —a_ highly desirable combina- 
tion, and a distinctive one; the Coker 
of Connellsville High School, chosen 
because of the nature of the industry 
in the community. 

The Carriculum is a unique name. 
It is used by Carrick High School, 
Pittsburgh, and is formed from a 
combination of the school name and 
the curriculum. The Dormonitor, 
another banner coined from the 
school name, is used by the paper 
published by Dormont High School. 
Other papers similarly named are: 
the Langleyan of Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh; the Travalon of 
Avalon High School; Munhisko of 
Munhall; Kentonian of New Ken- 
sington, and the Yodler of West- 
mont-Upper Yoder Township, Johns- 
town. 


Many Miscellaneous Titles 


Many miscellaneous names 
found among pupil published news- 
papers. These include the Belle Hop 
of Bellevue, Sesame News of Pitts- 
burgh South Hills, Hi-Newsette of 
Vandergrift, Hy-Syf of Glassport, the 
Silhouette of Ambridge, Varsity 
Dragon of Donora, Oak Leaf of 
Oakmont, the Stowe-Away of Stowe 
High School, McKees Rocks, and the 
Saltshaker of Saltsburg. 

It is obvious from this review of 
names of a representative group of 
high school newspapers that names 
are chosen with care and that there 
is background for most of the ban- 
ners selected. While some papers 
bear names that have seemingly lit- 
tle meaning, the majority of pupil 
newspapers are appropriately and at- 
tractively labeled. However, if a 
high school paper has been poorly 
named, tradition, sentiment, age or 
anything else should not bar the way 
to a consideration of a change. In 
selecting a name for a new paper 
or in renaming an established pub- 
lication one of the three methods for 
choosing names should be used and 
the basic principles underlying de- 
sirable names should be known and 
understood. If this is followed, an 
appropriate banner, worthy of the 
paper it heralds and in keeping with 
the dignity and prestige of the 
school the paper represents, will like- 
ly be selected. 
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HOW YOU CAN 


Save 
ON YOUR SUMMER 
CLEANING BUDGET 


You can avoid much refinishing this summer 
















and save money by cleaning, instead! This FREE 
Cleaning Chart tells how to get better results 
faster. Itis bound to make your budget go further. 











CLEANING WALLS—this Chart tells the best 
soap to use for cleaning all types of walls— 
whether moderately soiled or very dirty. 
It also tells how to make the best use of 
the soap. Saves much repainting. 
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CLEANING FLOORS—refer to this Chart be- 
fore cleaning floors. It tells which soap cleans 
floors best—any type, any condition. This 
C. P. P. Chart saves you time and materials— 
because the most efficient soap is recom- 
mended for each type of floor. 


; CLEANING WOODWORK—a glance at the 
—s Chart shows how to get best results when 
cleaning woodwork—painted, unpainted, 
varnished—every kind! Tells the correct 
soap—and how to use it. Saves your 
cleaning staff time and labor. 












PALMOLIVE a> 

DISPENSERS > / Ws 44a rrr 7 
It’s easy to install Palmolive | 
j pod atm Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
want dhele bolas sammved ty Industrial Dept., Jersey City, N. J. { 
mischievous children. Avail- Please send me your School Cleanliness Guide. | 
able in transparent glass, or I understand there is no obligation. | 
all-metal containers. Also ! { 
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The School Cafeteria 


Cafeteria Teaches, [oo 


HE school cafeteria is the 
school’s dining room. If it is to 
reflect home training, it must meet 
the needs and offer the similarities 
of the home insofar as is possible. 
The laboratory scientist may argue 
that decorative effects are insanitary. 
But the kitchen and the dining room, 
which fulfill the scientific needs of 
food preparation and consumption 
in the home, are barren without 
warmth, personal interest and relax- 

ation for members of the family. 
With this kind of a philosophy, the 
cafeteria of the Lawrence High 
School, Lawrence, N. Y., 
planned with three objectives in 
mind: (1) practical sanitation, (2) 
) 


was 
opportunity for relaxation and (3 
beauty. 

It is located on the first floor and 
usually needs little artificial lighting 
except for counter display. A warm 
tan wallpaper covers the walls above 
a soft beige tile. There are hangings 
of rust and green at the windows; 
a composition flooring is of rust and 
dark brown, and the furniture is 
maple with tables of the tavern type. 
Daylight enters through windows on 
two sides. The windows back of the 
double serving stand, where good- 
natured cooks serve out the daily 
fare, look upon a court of firs, small 
pines, rhododendrons and other gay 
shrubs that spray forth color from 
early spring to late fall. 


Use Pupil Cashiers 


The faculty dining room at one 
end of the cafeteria has a semi- 
partition with the same color scheme. 
Six hundred pupils and 40 faculty 
members lunch here daily for an 
average of 16 cents each. Two pupil 
cashiers and two pupil checkers total 
and ring up the checks. 

A combined pantry and dishwash- 
ing room joins the dining room and 
kitchen, and back of this are the 
storeroom and manager’s office. All 
working space and equipment are of 


stainless metal and utensils are of 
aluminum. 

Luncheon is served in three shifts 
from 11:05 a.m. to 1:33 p.m., the 
last group being, usually, those who 
have noon band practice. Since a 
pupil is expected to stay in the cafe- 
teria for the entire period that he 
elects for luncheon, table games are 
encouraged and some are provided. 
This answers a disciplinary problem 
and builds a comfortable, homelike 
atmosphere around the _ lunching 
center, and also reduces noise, the 
bugbear of any high school cafeteria. 


Provides Character Guidance 


To establish a personal friendly 
atmosphere is the primary aim. 
After a cozy meal is an ideal time 
for confidences concerning home 
worries, personal worries and many 
things which go on in these adoles- 
cent minds and which, if “aired,” 
lose enormity and often find guid- 
ance. The high school cafeteria 
offers an excellent opportunity for 
character guidance. We have planned, 
in the last sixteen years, employment 
for boys who had proved untrust- 
worthy because of lack of self-con- 
fidence and trust from the outside 
world. They have been promoted 
through various work stages, to 
cashiers and treasurers as they dis- 
played strength, and every effort has 
been made to reshape them on the 
plane of responsibility and interest. 

Forty pupils assist daily in the gen- 
eral cafeteria work and are our guests 
for daily luncheon. These are selected 
for economic and nutritional need, 
interest and ability. In case of seri- 
ous health conditions, light jobs are 
supplied so that no pupil gets a char- 
ity reaction but is made to feel he is 
giving a service; we are able to 
direct his food selection accordingly. 
We have had some _ remarkably 





WINIFRED E. SLOANE 


Cafeteria Director, Homemaking Head 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence, N. Y. 


satisfying results in nutrition. The 
physical education, health and guid- 
ance departments aid in_ locating 
pupils needing guidance in nutrition. 
Several local women, the cafeteria 
cooks, also aid in directing child 
food selection. Each tray is seen 
as the pupil leaves the line by a home 
economics instructor, by whom it is 
criticized for balance, food value 
and bodily needs. In this way it is 
possible to train in food selection 
those who are not in food and nutri- 
tion classes. These results have been 
satisfactory. Aiding in this instruc- 
tion are large posters in color, de- 
signed by the art department, which 
are changed bi-weekly. A _ typical 
winter poster is as follows: 


Avoid Colds With Vitamin A 
(Present in All Yellow Foods) 


Carrots Apricots 
Sweet potatoes Peaches 
Bananas Eggs 
Turnips Lemons 
Oranges Cheese 


Vitamin Foods Come First 


The counter is for double service 
and vitamin and mineral foods are 
placed first, i.e. raw fruits, salads, 
vegetables, soups. The sweets, des- 
serts and ice cream come later. Candy 
does not appear on the counter when 
the tray is chosen and is put out for 
purchase the last fifteen minutes of 
the lunch hour only. This arrange- 
ment was made since candy sales 
are made only to aid in diminishing 
noon school traffic from school to 
outside stores. 

The bookkeeping and records of 
the cafeteria are correlated with 
pupil work. Six commercial pupils 
come in for an hour daily to work 
on inventories, cost and purchase 
sheets. Here again the pupil meets 
a real problem. At first this pupil 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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° > 4 3 REG US Pat ofr hh 
2% SOLUTION bd 
(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) “caneu coverage 3 
FLUORESCEm™ SODWN i 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and Jcenera : 
e ° ° ° EPTIC 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared Wi FIRST AID 
° ° STCOTT & DUNNIN* 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of BALTIMORE. MO 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serious cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 


dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 


HYNSO N, WESTCOTT& DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


Baltimore, Maryland 











ONE TENNANT MACHINE 























Does the Whole Job of School Floor Maintenance 


BURNISHES SEAL, WET OR DRY — POLISHES — WAXES — SCRUBS — SANDS. 
NO DUST. 
The Tennant machine cleans the heaviest traffic floors without the use of water. 


The attachments, shown below, can be exchanged quickly without the use 

of tools. 

(A) buffing drums; (B) steel-wool buffing roll which is factory-made, 

uniformly compressed and ready for immediate use, either 8-inch (B) 
or 16-inch (C) depending on friction required; (D) 16-inch brush; 
(E) sanding drum; (F) sandpaper sleeve ready for use. 

Write today for names of users in your locality. Our experi- 

enced representative will demonstrate the Tennant 

system for you without cost or obligation. 













Shown 
here is the 
Model C, 
ideal for most 
schools. Other 
sizes are 
available. 





E F G. H. TENNANT CO. 


1803 MARSHALL ST. N.E. Established 1870 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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training requires patience and drill 
and checking for accuracy, but it has 
been found worth while not only 
from the standpoint of pupil experi- 
ence but as a means of relieving a 
busy manager from much _ routine 
mathematics, and a help in setting 
up a more detailed and perfect record 
system. 

Summing up the possibilities of 
the school cafeteria as part of the 
educational system, it has accom- 
plished the following results: 

1. Teaches food needs, balanced 
diet and good health practices. 


2. Affords comfort and compan- 
ionability during teacher and pupil 
rest period. 

3. Develops courtesy, table eti- 
quette, sociability. 

4. Trains pupil helpers in 20 dif- 
ferent stations of cafeteria work. 

5. Develops moral responsibility. 

6. Corrects or strengthens health. 

7. Offers real business training. 

8. Develops appreciation of ar- 
tistic setting. 

9. Develops awareness to needs 
for sanitation in food. 

10. Raises food standards. 





Lunch in a Rural School 


The lunchroom in the Osborn Village School, Osborn, Ohio, the largest 
consolidated rural school in Greene County, caters to 300 children daily. 


LEITA DAVY, Ph.D. 


Nutritionist, Greene County, Ohio 


HE lunchroom operated in the 
Osborn Village School, the larg- 
est consolidated rural school in 
Greene County, Ohio, has an aver- 
age daily patronage of 300 pupils. 
Practically all the children trans- 
ported by bus to the school obtain 
their lunches at this cafeteria. Few 
packed lunches are carried. Pupils 
residing in the village rarely eat in 
the lunchroom. 
Supt. H. K. Baker and the home 


economics teacher determine the poli- 
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cies of lunchroom management. The 
home economics teacher is directly 
responsible for the menu, food pur- 
chases and supervision of food prep- 
aration and service. 

Each day’s menu features a 10 cent 
plate special, consisting of one hot 
dish of substantial food, bread and 
butter or roll and butter, a vegetable, 
a fruit or a fruit or vegetable salad, 
in addition to a choice of one of three 
beverages (plain whole milk, choco- 
late milk or a dairy orangeade prep- 


aration). These foods would cost 
from 15 to 17 cents if purchased 
singly at counter prices. 

In addition to the foods prepared 
for the plate special, the food counter 
offers daily one other hot dish, one 
or more kinds of hearty sandwiches, 
a vegetable salad, a milk or custard 
type of dessert, ice cream (plain or 
with chocolate syrup) and chocolate 
coated ice cream bars. These foods, 
as well as those offered on the plate 
special, may be purchased for 3, 4 or 
5 cents per serving, either cash or by 
means of a meal ticket which sells 
for $1. 

Food sales of this cafeteria were 
checked on a typical day during the 
first week of March. Analysis of the 
data reveals that 36 per cent of the 
trays carried the plate lunch special. 
Thirty per cent were the special with 
no additional food while 6 per cent 
were the special, plus some form of 
dessert. Considering the food selec- 
tions from the standpoint of nutri- 
tional adequacy, it was found that 
44 per cent of the patrons on this day 
selected lunches that met the usua. 
standard for an “A” lunch. Five 
sixths of these were the plate lunches 
described. The latter ranged in pr:ce 
from 10 cents to 16 cents, while the 
“A” lunches obtained by purchase 
of foods as separate items cost from 
14 cents to 24 cents. The prices paid 
for lunches ranged from 5 cents to 
30 cents per individual, with an aver- 
age of 13 cents. The poorest food 
selections were found on the trays 
costing 20 to 30 cents. These lunches 
usually contained two or more des- 
serts, two or more sandwiches and 
seldom included milk. 

Unfortunately it is considered nec- 
essary to maintain a candy counter 
in this school as a means of control- 
ling the purchase of certain articles 
that are sold in proximity to the 
school. The sale of candy, potato 
chips, bakery cookies and_ similar 
items is confined to a counter placed 
at the rear, near the exit of the lunch- 
room. These articles can be pur- 
chased on a cash basis only and none 
of them can be punched on the meal 
ticket. The candy counter is oper- 
ated during the noon hour only and 
no child is permitted to make pur- 
chases of this kind until he has fin- 
ished his lunch and is leaving the 
room. These rules have served to 
reduce the sale of these articles dur- 
ing the last year. 
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. beats empty — lessons missed — attendance, 
teaching, learning, health—all below par. Who is 


to blame? 


No school board, architect or engineer would 
insist upon overheating as a background for edu- 
cation, but many schools even today suffer scholas- 
tically because an inadequate heating system 


creates costly overheating. 


Dunham Sub-atmospheric Steam Heating is the 
complete solution to overheating as well as under- 
heating. It may be installed in existing heating 
plants without replacing radiation or boilers. 


Amplifying the higher teaching and learning 
efficiencies resulting from healthful temperatures 
in class rooms, Dunham Sub-atmospheric Steam 
Heating brings an additional significant advan- 
tage in fuel economy of such proportion as would 
actually liquidate the costs of modernization in a 
surprisingly short term. 

A Dunham representative will gladly appear 
hefore any school board to explain complete de- 
tails on any modernization or new project now 
under consideration. Please address your request 
to C. A. Dunham Company, 450 East Ohio St., 


Chicago. 
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ELECTROL 
sumo QUREEN 


This electrically operated screen for large rooms or audi- 





toriums is a completely assembled unit with the screen, 
electric motor and gear drive housed in a sturdy case. The 
screen can be operated by remote control placed wherever 
desired. A flick of the switch lowers, raises or stops this 
screen at any position. When completely unrolled or re- 
rolled it stops automatically. Because the speed is constant, the 
fabric is protected at all times against damage resulting from 
uneven or careless rolling. 


The Electrol can be installed in recesses of the wall or 
ceiling or suspended from brackets. It is supplied with 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded or Mat White surface in 14 standard 
sizes up to 20 x 20/ inclusive. Send coupon for details! 


FREE SCREEN DATA 
Write for Copy Now! 


The new 48-page Da-Lite catalog gives full 
details on the Electrol (including installa- 
tion drawings) and on many other Da-Lite 
Screens, with suggestions for choosing the 
right surface, mounting and size for every 
requirement. 








Da-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 8-TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Without obligation to us, please send your new 48-page cataleg 


and recently reduced prices on Da-Lite Screens. 
Name 
Firm Name 


Address 
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All Like Hot, Palatable Food 


O LONGER does there exist 
I ‘ any excuse for cold food in 


the school cafeteria with the elec- 
trically heated hot units that are now 
available for school use. In this type 
of unit, heating elements are pro- 
vided in the bottom of each well or 
pan from which food is to be served. 
The temperature of these units is 
thermostatically controlled and may 
be adjusted at a temperature high 
enough to keep the food palatably 
hot, yet low enough to prevent re- 
cooking of food during its stay on 


the service counter. 

The electrically heated unit may 
be installed in any counter and is 
relatively inexpensive. Its use ob- 


Above: In schools for 
crippled children in 
Chicago, youngsters 
of nursery school age 
are being served from 
a preheated conveyor. 


Left: Here the elec- 
trically heated hot 
unit is shown in its 
application to the sta- 
tionary counter. This 
counter, with its 
decorative murals, is 
in the Burford Junior 
High School cafeteria 
at Richmond, Va. 


viates the necessity for plumbing 
connections, including steam, cold 
water and drain. It has long been 
used in hospitals in the electrically 
heated food truck and in some school 
situations, too, in which a portable 
hot unit is required. Either in port- 
able units or built into stationary 
counters, any combination of pans 
or wells is provided. 


Right: An older group of pupils 
being served in one of the Chicago 
schools for the crippled. There 
is a regular cafeteria for all 
children who are able to walk 
and to carry a tray. Some pu- 
pils must be served at a table. 
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Your Library can be as 
Warm.. Mellow..Cozyas 
a Cape Cod Cottage with 
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GAYLORD aa Furniture 


PROVIDES HOMELIKE CHARM for LARGE ROOMS 


The rich, mellowness of maple dissipates 
entirely the coldness and austerity . . . the 
‘institutional-look” . . . of the modern library. 


Its glowing, warm color provides an informal 
and altogether attractive atmosphere which 
lends an air of homelike comfort and cordial 
hospitality. 

GAYLORD Maple Furniture, however, is 


standard library equipment. It is designed by 


sary detail for correct technical library pro- 
cedure, and allows for future alterations to 
include new features and expanded capacity. 


ABLE TO MATCH SPECIAL FINISHES 
GAYLORD Maple can be obtained in Early 


American or Modern designs in any desired 
finish or motif your architect may specify. It is 
sturdily built for long wear, and possesses last- 
ing qualities only produced by expert cralts- 
men. Write, today, for a free copy of our new 





specialized craftsmen to provide every neces- catalog. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Established 1896 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 











Thi Laboratow. Jable Has EIGHT NEW FEATURES 


@ The Brown-Page Unit has 
advantages 





distinct 
over the usual laboratory 
table design. Check these 
eight practical features with 


eight 


your own experience and 





you will appreciate the 
necessity for them. 


. Clear Working Surface 
. Large, Easily Accessible Sinks 
. Dual Service Equipment 


. Large, Practical Drawers 


e@®eeees. 
Op OND = 


. Conveniently Located 
Reagent Racks 


. Easy to Install 
. Sixteen-Student Capacity 
@ 8. Attractive Appearance 


| on) 
“I @> 





SEND IN THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 

















HAMILTON MFG. CO. NS-8-39 
HAMILTON MFG. CO. Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Please send me more information on the Brown-Page Unit 
TWO RIVERS, NAME __ 
WISCONSIN ADDRESS 
CITY RN ee _____—SSTATE ; 
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Safety in New York 


To reduce risks of fire or explosion, 
superintendents and principals in New 
York City schools are required to ob- 
tain a permit for the storage of chem- 
icals and combustibles used in connec- 
tion with teaching science and shop 
courses. Such a permit is necessary in 
each school building in which such 
materials are stored, a separate permit 
being required even for each annex of 
a high school if such material is stored 
there. The fire department arranges 
for the annual inspection and renewal 
of permits. “When inspectors of the 
fire department call attention of prin 
cipals to violations of the fire and build- 
ing codes,” the ruling reads, “principals 
should send the report on such viola- 
tions to the heads of their respective 


div ISIONS. 


Newark Fights Fire 


Better fire protection for schools is 
being constantly urged by the Safety 
Council of Newark, N. J. Recently the 
council issued the following ten sug 
gestions to eliminate danger and poss! 
ble loss of life in the schools: 

1. Make sure that, in event of fire, 
the building will be emptied quickly 
and pupils removed from danger with- 
out delay. 

2. Reduce the amount of flammable 
liquids kept in the building to the min 
imum and store that must be 
retained in fireproof resistive lockers 


those 


or cabinets. 
3. Never 
fammable rubbish to accumulate any 


allow papers and_ other 
where in the building, except in safe 
storage rooms. 

4. Store oil-soaked and paint-soaked 
rags and waste in metal safety cans 
until they 
disposed of. 

5. Provide fire blankets in all chem- 


science 


can be removed and safely 


domestic 
that the in- 


ical laboratories and 
kitchens make 
structors know how to use them. 


and sure 

6. Place approved fire extinguishers 
of the right types in all laboratories, 
trade shops, cafeterias, boiler rooms and 
other places involving special fire haz- 
ards, and also along corridors where 
they will be readily available in case 
of classroom or office fires. 

7. Train a group of employes, in 
structors and, in high schools, older 
pupils in the use of the fire extinguish 
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ers and in other fire duties by organiz- 
ing a fire brigade and holding frequent 
drills. 

8. Protect storerooms containing 
large amounts of flammable materials, 
such as paper, lumber and furniture, 
with automatic sprinkler systems. 

9. Inspect electrical and heating sys- 
tems frequently and correct hazardous 
conditions as soon as discovered. 

10. Exercise a_ rigid 
smoking. 


control over 


Ladder Safety 


Another object that presents hazards 
is the ladder. Always much in use 
about the school building, it is particu- 
larly popular during this season when 
painting and cleaning are in progress. 
Again we quote from the National 
Safety Council: 

“Inspect it frequently and if defective 
either repair or discard it. Use shellac, 
varnish or two coats of oil as a preserva- 
tive; paint conceals defects. Keep the 
ladder clean and do not lay it on wet 
ground or expose it to the weather or 
leave it lying where it may be tripped 
over, bumped into or where it may fall. 

“Many accidents are caused in carry- 
ing ladders. Be alert for the unexpected 
appearance of someone in your path. 
If the ladder is light enough for one 
person to handle, carry it with the feet 
to the rear (especially if it has spiked 
safety shoes) and the front elevated so 
it will be above the heads of anyone 
approaching or standing in your path. 
If the ceiling is low, grasp the ladder 
by the rail and carry it at your side, 
feet to the rear. If another person as- 
sists you, carry it with each man close 
to an end of the ladder so neither end 
will project far enough to be dangerous. 

“Before setting up any type of ladder, 
make sure it is in sound condition. If 
it is a stepladder, open it wide enough 
so the spreader locks itself in the fully 
opened position. Avoid stepladders hav- 
ing rope or chain spreaders. 

“If the ladder is placed before a door- 
way, lock the door or have someone 
guard it. Place the ladder on a firm 
level base. If blocking is necessary, 
anchor both blocking and ladder or tie 
the ladder in place. 

“The best angle for a single ladder 
is to have the distance from the base 
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ot the ladder to the bottom of the wall 
or object the ladder leans against equal 
to about one fourth the length of the 
ladder. For example, place the base of 
a 12 foot ladder 3 feet from the wall. 
Set up the ladder so you can reach your 
objective easily; never lean far out from 
a ladder in any direction; never stand 
on the top step or rung; use a ladder 
tall enough to stand at least 2 steps 
from the top. 

“In climbing or coming down, al- 
ways face the ladder and hold on with 
both hands. Carry tools in suitable 
pockets, or have tools and all other 
objects hoisted with a rope and bucket. 
Be sure your shoes are not muddy or 
slippery. When working on a ladder, 
hang on with one hand; face the ladder 
and do not reach out too far. Move 
the ladder as the work requires. 

“If using a ladder on a roof or other 
high place, lash it securely; do not work 
in a high wind. If painting from a lad- 
der, hang the bucket from the rung by 
a suitable hook. When working more 
than a few feet from the ground, use 
a hand line and a hook to hoist the pail. 

“If it is necessary to set up the ladder 
where people may walk, rope off the 
space or otherwise barricade it so they 
will have to walk around. Tools should 
never be left on a ladder unless tool 
holders are provided.” 


Beware of Broken Glass 


We might well stop for a minute to 
consider the part the custodian plays in 
any safety drive, a most important part, 
as experience has shown. For his own 
good as well as for the good of others, 
he must be constantly mindful of dan- 
gers that are always present. 

Broken glass, for example. Dispose 
of it so that neither you nor anyone 
can be cut, the National 
Safety Council. 

“In picking up broken glass, use a 
dustpan and brush, two pieces of card- 
board or something similar to avoid 
cutting your hands. If the hands are 
used to pick up broken glass, stout 
gloves should be worn. 


else urges 


“Put the broken glass in an empty 
box or can and set it near a regular 
rubbish receptacle, so the collector or 
other person handling rubbish can dis- 
pose of it safely. If no box or can is 
handy, tie the glass in heavy paper or 
cloth; mark ‘broken glass’ and place 
it near the refuse receptacle.” 
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S. V. E. Tri-Purpose 
Model AA,300 Watts 


Head swivelled for show- 
ing double frame hori- 
zontal filmslide. 





THE VERSATILE 
Mri-Purpose 


PROJECTOR 


Shows 


PICTUROLS 


Educational filmslides, produced 
by the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion. Each roll has series of 30 or 
more pictures. 


OTHER 
FILMSLIDES 


Strips of 35 mm. film either single 
or double frame (horizontal or 
vertical) made by teachers or 
members of the student body us- 
ing ordinary miniature cameras. 
Also educational film slides pro- 
duced by other companies and 
listed in the S.V.E catalog. 
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Double Frame Vertical Film 


MOUNTED FILM 


Individual frames of black and 
white or color film, mounted in 
2” x2” glass slides or in Koda- 
slide Ready Mounts. 





The advanced optical system of the 
S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector assures 
brilliant life-size images from any of 
the above types of film. A patented 
heat-absorbing filter and a releasing 
mechanism for the rear aperture glass 
fully protect the film emulsion. Two 
styles—Model CC, with 100 watt lamp, 
lens, slide carrier, and case, $35.00— 
Model AA, with 300 watt lamp, lens, 
slide carrier, S.V.E. Rewind Take-up 
and case, $57.50. 


Mail Coupon For Literature! 











¢ De Witt, President 


President SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC.“<% 


Dept. 8TNS, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Theodor 
R. F. Marsh, Vice- 


Check with Every Travel Standard 


Send literature on S.V.E. Picturols and S.V.E. Projectors, including 
the versatile Tri-Purpose models. 
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A STRONG 
DEFENSE 


a Many great universities and scores 
of schools are using Continental 
Chain Link Fence for a strong defense 
against street hazards . . . accidents to 
students . . . property damage .. . 
trespassers . .. etc. It’s the modern 
means of protection . . . the only 
Chain Link Fence with fabric of 
KONIK—a special steel for greater 
tensile strength and rust resistance 
clear through. It has heavier posts 
and fittings, stronger bracing, more 
easily operated gates and locking de- 
vices, improved pivot-type hinges, 
etc. Write today for file-size manual 
“Planned Protection” 
THE CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo and Indianapolis 
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News in Review 





Hollywood Releases Archives 

Theatrical motion picture films will 
no longer lie molding in Hollywood 
vaults afier their use for entertainment 
is past. They are to be duplicated and 
reshown in school classrooms, bringing 
to pupils a highly effective type ot 
visual education. 

The organization by educators of 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., to 
make these films available to schools, 
was announced at the convention of the 
N.E.A. in San Francisco. Demonstra- 
tions of the use of these films were 
made to convention delegates with the 
help of pupils from the Santa Barbara 
and San Francisco public schools. 

The trustees of Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, Inc., are: James R. Angell, 
educational director of the National 
Broadcasting Company; Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary, N.E.A., 
and Carl E. Milliken, secretary of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America. 

The pictures, selected for their edu- 
cational value by an advisory com- 
mittee of educators, have been manu- 
factured by film companies since the 
days of sound. No silent pictures will 
be released in the series that is to be 
made available to schools. 

Members of the Advisory Committee 
on the Use of Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation, which has selected hundreds of 
films suitable for schools, are: Mark A. 
May, chairman, professor of educational 
psychology and director of the Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University; 
Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of 
schools, Bronxville, N. Y.; Isaiah Bow- 
man, president, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Edmund E. Day, president of Cornell 
University; Royal B. Farnum, executive 
vice president of the Rhode Island 
School of Design; Jay B. Nash, profes- 
sor of education, New York Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Givens. 

The films will be available at nom- 
inal cost upon the opening of school 
next fall. A condition is imposed that 
no schools shall charge admission fees 
to the showing of the films. A catalog 
issued by Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc., first copies of which were dis- 
tributed at the convention, includes a 
list of 500 films selected by the advisory 
committee from a review of 15,000 
commercial pictures, principally of the 
variety referred to in the film trade as 
“shorts.” 

The use of the motion picture as a 
tool in education was emphasized a 
the convention in a presentation 7 


Will Hays, who heads the Motion Pic- 


ture Producers and Distributors of 
America. The motion picture arbiter 
has not appeared on an N.E.A. conven- 
tion program since 1926 when he ad- 
dressed the annual meeting in Boston at 
the beginning of his work in motion 
pictures. 





MEETINGS 


Sessions on the S. S. Rotterdam 
Apparently misunderstanding the ob- 
jectives of the World Federation of Ed- 
ucation Associations, the Brazilian 
government has refused the organiza- 
tion the privilege of holding formal 
meetings during its conference sched- 
uled for Rio de Janeiro, August 6 to 
11. The government said the delegates 
might be entertained in Rio de Janeiro, 
but that the invitation had been with- 
drawn, not for political reasons but 
because a new convention hall had not 





been completed. 

Federation officials solved the prob- 
lem of a meeting place by deciding to 
go to Rio as scheduled for the entertain- 
ment program and to hold meetings 
on the S. S. Rotterdam during the 
homeward cruise, in order not to dis- 
appoint some 700 delegates. 

Although the World Federation of 
Education Associations is known as a 
decidedly conservative organization, the 
Brazilian government disapproved of 
the radical sound of the organization, 
the U.S. State Department learned upon 
making investigation. 


Administrative Conference 

“Stick to your last” may be good 
advice for a shoemaker, but a school 
administrator should be trained to avoid 
becoming entangled in the routine de- 
tails of his job, Ralph W. Tyler, chair- 
man of the department of education at 
the University of Chicago, told more 
than 150 school officials attending the 
eighth annual Conference of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools. The conference met at the 
University of Chicago from July 17 
to 21. 

Professor Taylor advocated a four 
point program for training school ad- 
ministrative officers in a knowledge of 
the human factors with which they 
deal in democratic leadership: 

1. The training program should pro- 
vide knowledge of human growth and 
development through a study of both 
children and adults. A_ laboratory 
school and a child development labora- 
tory are as essential to the education 
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of administrators as they are to the 
education of teachers. 

2. Administrators should be trained 
in fields not directly associated with 
their work, such as sociology, economics 
and political science, which include 
some of the basic problems faced in 
their work. 

3. Training should not be confined 
to classes, reading and observation but 
should include opportunities for active 
participation in solving common prob- 
lems with teachers, pupils, parents and 
other community members. 

4. Surveys during the school year 
and more intensive analytical effort dur- 
ing the summer should supplement 
training received previously. 

DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent 
of schools, Indianapolis, declared that 
“it is possible to commit educational 
suicide in the name of democracy.” 
Balancing democratic cooperation and 
the necessary degree of authority in 
administrator-teacher relationships is a 
difficult and continuing problem, Mr. 
Morgan said. 

Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, director of 
the American Youth Commission, sub- 
jected the personnel of boards of edu- 
cation throughout the country to critical 
examination and advocated a system of 
democratic election that would make 
the boards proportionately representa- 
tive of the people. He expressed his 
conviction that a board of education 
is a policy-making body and that it 
must not undertake to perform exec- 
utive or professional duties. 

Doctor Reeves went down the line 
for the administration of schools in 
larger units. “The evidence is over- 
whelming that we can have _ better 
schools at no greater cost if we speedily 
reduce our 125,000 school districts to 
perhaps 5 per cent of that number,” he 
said. 

He also expressed the view that, since 
federal aid to public education is al- 
ready operative in the fields of higher 
and vocational education, its extension 
into lower public education may be re- 
garded as inevitable and unobjection- 
able. 


Custodians From Six States 


Fifty-seven custodians and engineers, 
representing six states, were enrolled 
for the University of Minnesota sum- 
mer school course for engineers and 
custodians, June 12 to 16. The ma- 
jority of the enrollees came from Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Wisconsin, but there 
were also representatives from Ala- 
bama, Kentucky and Illinois. 

This is the eighth year the course has 
been conducted under auspices of the 
university extension division. The idea 
for the school originated in the Minne- 
apolis city schools about twenty years 
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ago. The university took over the 
work from the school board seven years 
ago. 

K. P. Grabarkiewicz, who has been 
with this movement since its inception, 
and who is now assistant superintend- 
ent of operations at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was again a member of the staff 
for the course. W.-C. Kobs, custodian, 
Sheridan Junior High School, Minne- 
apolis, and N. H. McRae, supervisor 
of buildings and grounds, Macalester 
College, St. Paul, were on the program. 
The remainder of the lecturers were 


members of the faculty of the uni- 
versity. 


School Board Conclave 

Invitations have been issued for the 
second annual meeting of the National 
Association of School Boards and 
School Board Members by the associa- 
tion secretary, Lynn Thompson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, president of the Minne- 
apolis board of education. Members 
and delegates of the association will 
meet at Knoxville, Tenn., Sept. 17 to 
(Continued on page 71) 
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You Get More for your money from Neo-Shine because it has a wax con- 
tent 50% greater than any ordinary non-buffing wax. 


In addition, Neo-Shine’s ingredients—No. 1 Carnauba Wax, our special 


emulsifier, and bleached, bone-dry shellac—are correctly balanced. Thus, 
Neo-Shine’s wax film is sufficiently durable to withstand the hardest wear— 
a film soft enough to prevent powdering or marring, yet hard enough to 
give a smooth dirt-repelling surface that stays bright. 


That is why one application alone lays a beautifully-lustrous, traffic-resist- 


ing wax film that lasts twice as long. 


You owe it to your school to investigate Neo-Shine. For you can’t buy a 
more lasting or more economical floor wax—at any price. Try it—now! 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ° 


DENVER > 


NEO-SHINE 


WATERPROOF - SELF-BUFFING - WAX 
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IMPARTIAL TESTS 
SHOW FILMOSOUND 
SUPERIORITY. 


—_ 
Filmosounds 
FOR LASTING 
DEPENDABILITY 


| one thing for a movie projector to 
give a sparkling performance when 
new. But continued fine results is some- 
thing else . . . something that calls for 
the precision manufacture of Bell & 
Howell Filmosounds. For Filmosounds 
are built to give “demonstration” re- 
sults over a lifetime of dependable 
service! 

Investigate now the Filmosounds you 
need for next semester. New low prices 
prevail. Write for details. 


. 


NEW FILMOSOUND “MASTER.” This many- 
purpose projector saves money! Its capacity 
serves large auditoriums and classrooms, too! 
Projects both sound and silent films. Has pro- 
vision for both microphone and turntable at- 
tachments. With compact mechanism-silenc- 
ing and speaker cases...........eee- $410. 

Other Filmosounds, from $276, for every 
school requirement, all by the makers of Holly- 
wood’s preferred studio equipment, Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; London. Established 1907. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
a ee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send booklet describing, illustrating, 
and pricing Filmosound School Projectors. 
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Films for the School Screen 


Nutrition 





Drinking Health—Sanitation and safe- 
ty through proper drinking condi- 
tions. 2 reels. 16 and 35 mm., si- 
lent. Loan film. American Museum 
of Natural History, Seventy-Seventh 
Street and Central Park West, New 
York City. 

Food—Proper food habits for school 
children. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. 
For rental. Edited Pictures System, 
Inc., 330 West Forty-Second Street, 
New York City. 

Food Makes a Difference—Laboratory 
tests show effects of various foods; 
development and growth of flesh 
and bone. 2 16 and 35 mm. 
For loan and for sale. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Division of 
Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C. 

Good Foods—Divided into four parts: 
(1) A Drink of Water (importance 
of water for animals and men); (2) 
Bread and Cereals (importance of 
these foods for children); (3) Fruit 
and Vegetables (designed to impress 
upon children need for them), and 
(4) Milk (children enjoying their 


reels. 


basic food). 4 reels. 16 mm., si- 
lent. For rent and for sale. East- 
man Kodak Company, Teaching 
Films Division, 343 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Keeping Out Bad Food—Inspection of 
imported food products to protect 
American tables from unwholesome 
articles. 1 reel. 35 mm., silent. 
Loan film. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Motion Pic- 
tures, Washington, D. C. 

Milk—the Master Builder—Importance 
of milk in the healthful diet; stresses 
need for cleanliness in its handling. 
| reel. 16 and 35 mm., silent. For 
rent or for purchase. National Mo- 
tion Picture Company, Mooresville, 
Ind. 

Out of the Milk Bottle—Animated car- 
toon showing healthful value of 
milk as food; adapted for young 


children. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. 
For loan. American Museum of 
Natural History, Seventy-Seventh 


Street and Central Park West, New 
York City. 





Coming Meetings 


Aug. 6-l11—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Aug. 15-17—World Congress on Education for 


York City. 


American Country Life Asrso- 
State College, State 


Democracy, New 
Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
ciation, Pennsylvania 
College, Pa. 
National Association Public School 
School Board Members, Knox- 


Sept. 18-19 
Boards and 
ville, Tenn. 

Oct. 6-7—-Colorado 
trict meeting at 


Education Associction, dis- 


Durango. 


Oct. 9-13—National Council on Schcolhouse 
Construction, New York City. 

Oct. 9-13—-Recreation Congress, Boston. 

Oct. 12-13-—-Minnesota Education Association, 
northeast division, Duluth. 

Oct. 12-14—-Utah Education Association. 

Oct. 12-14—Vermont Education Association, 
Burlington. 

Oct. 16-20—National Association of Public 
Schcol Business Officials, Cincinnati. 

Oct. 19-20-——Minnesota Education Association, 


division meetings at St. Cloud, Bemidji, 


Winona, Mankato, Moorhead. 


Oct. 19-20—-New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Keene. 
Oct. 19-21--South Dakota Education Associa- 


tion, district conventions at Sioux Falls and 
Aberdeen. 


Oct. 25-27—-North Dakota Education Assccia- 
tion, Bismarck. 

Oct. 25-28—New Mexico Education Association, 
Albuquerque. 

Oct. 26-27—Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion, Wilmington. 

Oct. 26-27—-Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Indianapolis. 
Oct. 26-27 

ton, 
Oct. 26-28 

tion, 


Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewis- 


Rhode 


Providence. 


Island Institute of Instruc- 


Oct. 26-28—-Montana Education Association, 
district conventions at Miles City, Living- 
ston, Missoula, Great Falls and Glasgow. 

Oct. 26-28—South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, district conventions at Pierre and 
Deadwood. 

Oct. 26-28—Colorado Education Association, 
district meetings at Denver, Pueblo and 


Grand Junction. 
Oct. 27-28—Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 


Nov. 1-3—-West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Wheeling. 
Nov. 2-3—Minnesota Education Association, 


Minneapolis and St. Paul divisions, Minne- 
apolis. 
Nov. 2-4—-Conference 
tors, Baltimore. 
Nov. 2-4—Iowa 
Des Moines. 
Nov. 3-4—Arkansas Education 
Little Rock or Hot Springs. 
Nov. 3-4—Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Topeka, Salina, Hays, Dodge City, Wichita 
and Pittsburg. 
Nov. 5-11—American 
Nov. 9-12—New 
ciation. 
Nov. 15-17—-Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


of Food Service Direc- 


State Teachers Association, 


Association, 


Education Week. 


Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 


Nov. 15-18—Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

Nov. 16-18—Arizona Education Association, 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 21-24—-Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond. 

Nov. 27-28—New York State Teachers Asso- 


ciation, house of delegates, Albany. 
Nov. 30-Dec. 1—-National Council of Teachers 
of English, New York City. 

Dec. 1-2—Texas 
San Antonio. 
Feb. 24-29, 1940—American 
School Administrators, St. 


State Teachers Association, 


Association of 
Louis. 
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(Continued from page 69) 
20. Registration will begin on Sunday, 
September 17, at the Hotel Andrew 
Johnson. 


144 Custodians Register 

Attendance at the second annual 
Summer School for Custodians and 
Maintenance Engineers, conducted by 
the East Cleveland board of education, 
East Cleveland, Ohio, showed an en- 
rollment of 144, representing 35 school 
districts as against last year’s enrollment 
of 114 from 28 districts. Such subjects 
were considered as floor treatment and 
preservation, school lighting, building 
sanitation, heating and ventilating, fire 
prevention and public relations of 
school employes. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


N. Y. U. Starts Film Institute 

New York University’s educational 
film institute on July 1 began opera- 
tions for the purpose of producing, dis- 
tributing and evaluating motion pic- 
tures in the field of education. The 
institute will be assisted in carrying 
on its first year of activities largely 
through an initial grant of $75,000 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
Spencer D. Pollard of the department 
of economics of Harvard University 
has been appointed executive director of 
the institute, which will have its head- 
quarters at the university's Washington 
Square center. 


RADIO 


New Experimental Series 

“The Human Adventure,” an ex- 
perimental weekly educational series 
dramatizing the link between the 
American university and man’s future, 
is being presented by the University of 
Chicago and the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System for a limited period. The 
program started Tuesday, July 25, and 
is heard from 8 to 9 p.m., E.D.S.T. 

Basic idea of the programs is to 
dramatize contributions of college re- 
search to the world’s welfare and 
progress. Leading educational institu- 
tions of the country, together with 
outstanding scholars and scientists, have 
offered cooperation. The broadcasts 
will present five or six episodes in each 
show. The script originated with Wil- 
liam Benton, vice president of the 
University of Chicago. 


Broadcasts From N.E.A. 


Radio’s service to modern schools 
was dramatized in a broadcast from the 
N.E.A. convention in San Francisco, as 
one of a series of programs presented 
by N.B.C. to keep teachers in close 
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touch with convention proceedings. 
The dramatization included a 10 min- 
ute pickup from the China Clipper to 
show how special events programs 
enable teachers to vitalize daily events 
throughout the world. 

Another dramatization, “One Hun- 
dred Years of Teacher Training,” was 
broadcast from the convention to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the founding 
of teacher training institutions in the 
United States. 

Other speakers who broadcast from 
the convention were: Florence Hale, 


past president of the N.E.A.; Reuben 
T. Shaw, retiring president, and Wil- 
lard Givens, executive secretary. 





Films in Review 


LE VIOLON: 2 reels, 16 mm., sound. 
25 minutes. For sale or rental by 
French Cinema Center, Inc., 35 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York. 

This film shows every step in the pro- 
duction of a violin from the selection 














FOR THAT BICYCLE PARKING PROBLEM 


School administrators who have 
been struggling with the problem 
of “parking” bicycles have recent- 
ly discovered a solution in the new 
bicycle rack manufactured by the 
American Playground Device 
Company, Anderson, Indiana. 
The sudden renewal of popular- 
ity of the bicycle brought with it, 
for the schools at least, a serious 
space problem in the disposal of 
the bicycles during school hours. 
Where no provision has been made 
for storing the “wheels,” pupils 
have been forced to leave them 
around the school yard, leaning 





Orderly Arrangement of Bicycles When 
Parked in Bicycle Racks. 


against buildings and fences or 
sprawled on the ground. 

This situation has created con- 
fusion and disorder, as well as 
actual hazard, both to the _ bi- 
cycles and to pupils. Now the 
danger of tripping over them or 


being caught on the protruding 
handle bars is permanently and 





Are Improperly Parked. 


economically eliminated by this 


new rack. 

The racks are of rigid and dur- 
able construction, galvanized to 
resist rust and corrosion. Several 
sizes are available that will ac- 
commodate 22, 33, 44 or 66 bi- 
cycles, in safety and order. All 
models are offered in portable 
style or for permanent setting in 
concrete. Shipments can be made 
immediately so you will have them 
in plenty of time for school open- 
ing. Send today for completely 
illustrated literature and prices. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON INDIANA 
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of the wood for its manufacture to and 
including the use of the instrument in 
concert performance. Every phase of 
matching, sawing, carving, shaping, as- 
sembling and finishing all the parts is 
authentically depicted in proper se- 
quence. Finally the finished product ‘s 
shown in use by Jacques Thibaud play- 
ing “La Dance IV” of Grandes, which 
demonstrates various technics employed 
in playing the instrument for the audi- 
ence. 

Photography is unusual. Such inti- 
mate shots as the hands of the artisan 
setting the sound post, the name and 
date of the instrument shown through 
“ft” holes, the focusing of 
attention on particular instruments 
through the use of lights and shadows, 
all help make the picture an artistic 
experience for the observer. 

Commentary is in French, 
should make it of particular interest to 


one of the 


which 


French departments; because of the log- 
ical method of handling it will be in- 
telligible to all pupils with the addition 
of a few remarks by an instructor, 
either before or during the perform 
ance. 

The film should be 
classes in music, French, social studies, 
wood shop and art.—Reviewed by Rv- 
poLPH R. WILLMANN, student, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


DRATEX 
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DISTRIBUTES 
STOPS GLARE AND STRAIN 
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N. E. A. Names Officers 

Amy H. Hinrichs, principal, Audu- 
bon School, New Orleans, was elected 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in San 
Francisco, July 2 to 6. B. F. Stanton, 
superintendent of schools, Alliance, 
Ohio, was elected treasurer. 

Members of the new executive com- 
mittee are: John W. Thalman, super- 
intendent, Waukegan Township Sec- 
ondary Schools, Waukegan, IIl.; Albert 
Shaw, teacher, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, teacher, Minne- 
apolis; Fred D. Cram, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, and 
Helen T. Collins, principal, Lovell 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

William B. Jack, superintendent of 
schools, Portland, Me., was elected to 
the budget committee, and Edgar G. 
Doudna, secretary to the board of 
normal school regents, Madison, Wis., 
was elected trustee. 

Newly elected vice presidents are: 
Henry Clark, superintendent of schools, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; J. J. Clark, Roosevelt 
High School, Phoenix, Ariz., and pres- 
ident, Arizona Education Association; 
Ralph B. Jenkins, superintendent of 
schools, Englewood, Colo., and_presi- 





dent, Colorado Education Association; 
M. A. Kopka, superintendent of 
schools, Hamtramck, Mich.; Sara T. 
Muir, teacher, Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Lester A. Rodes, super- 
vising principal of schools, South River, 
N. J.; B. C. B. Tighe, principal, senior 
high school, Fargo, N. D.; J. Carl Con- 
ner, principal, Wilson School, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Birdine Merrill, 
teacher, Portland, Ore., and president, 
Oregon Education Association; Arthur 
W. Ferguson, district superintendent of 
schools, York, Pa., and R. L. Hunt, 
Madison, S. D. 

The department of classroom teach- 
ers named Elphe K. Smith of Portland, 
Ore., as president. David E. Temple 
of Tulsa, Okla., was reelected vice 
president, and Anna J. Masterson of 
Lowell, Mass., was elected secretary. 

New sectional directors are: Mary 
Bond, Bellingham, Wash., northwest 
director; Wilbur Raisner, San Fran- 
cisco, southwest director; H. H. Blanch- 
ard, South Bend, Ind., north central 
director; Katy V. Anthony, Richmond, 
Va., southeast; Florence B. Reynolds, 
Omaha, Neb., south central, and Mary 
D. Barnes, Elizabeth, N. J., northeast. 


Changes at Culver 


For the first time in the history of 
Culver Military Academy, the _presi- 
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dency is vested in one not a descendant 
of the founder. Recently Brigadier 
General L. R. Gignilliat was elected 
president of the Culver Educational 
Foundation. This election was brought 
about by changes in the administrative 
structure of the foundation. Bertram 
B. Culver was elected to the newly 
created office of chairman of the board. 
To succeed General Gignilliat in the 
field of academy administration, the 
board appointed Col. W. E. Gregory 
as acting superintendent. Henry Har- 
rison Culver was elected a director. 





INSTRUCTION 


Safety Education Credited 

Safety education was given principal 
credit by Carroll E. Mealey, New York 
State motor vehicle commissioner, for 
a 52 per cent decrease in traffic fatali- 
ties over the July 4 week-end holiday as 
compared with last year. 





Teacher Education Study 
Thirty-four colleges and school sys- 
tems throughout the country have been 
invited by the commission on teacher 
education of the American Council on 
Education to join with it in a coopera- 
tive study of the preparation of teachers 
and of their continuing education while 


in service. This study is the first to 
be set up by the commission, which 
was established in 1938 and is operat- 
ing under grants from the General 
Education Board totaling more than 
$500,000. 

According to Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, 
the commission director, consultant and 
other services will be provided these 
groups, along with opportunities to 
send representatives to six week sum- 
mer workshops. 

At a center to be established by the 
commission in the fall at the University 
of Chicago, opportunities will be pro- 
vided for staff members to collaborate 
in the study of child development and 
teacher personnel. A two weeks’ plan- 
ning conference of representatives will 
be held on the Bennington College 
campus in August. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 

Dr. Joun F. Tuomas, first assistant 
superintendent of Detroit schools in 
charge of administration and finance, 
has been promoted to the post of deputy 
superintendent. Warren E. Bow, as- 
sistant superintendent, was promoted to 
succeed Doctor Thomas. Dr. Davin D. 
HENRY, assistant to the executive vice 








president of Wayne University, was 
named to the newly created post of 
acting executive vice president. The 
promotions followed the retirement of 
Dr. Cuarces L. Spain, associated with 
the Detroit schools for nearly forty 
years, who held the dual positions of 
deputy superintendent of schools and 
executive vice president of the univer- 
sity. 

Emmett Cxark, for the last ten years 
superintendent of schools, Pomona, 
Calif., will become superintendent of 
elementary schools at the beginning of 
the next school year, because of a reor- 
ganization of the public schools at Po- 
mona. Ciirton C. WINN, now assist- 
ant superintendent, will become super- 
intendent of high schools. 

Artuur V. Upton of Morgantown, 
W. Va., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools, Harrison County, 
West Virginia. 

Apet F. THrockMorTon is the new 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Sedgwick County, Kansas. 

O. G. Eason, superintendent at Love- 
lady, Tex., has been elected superin- 
tendent at Grapeland, Tex. He will 
succeed Tom B. BiackstTone, resigned. 

CriareNce L. Smit, superintendent 
at Ways, Ga., for the last four years, re- 
signed after the board of trustees had 
reelected him for another year. 
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Cuarces W. Be tt, tor the last two 
years superintendent of the Maxeys 
Consolidated School at Maxeys, Ga., 
has been elected superintendent at Bos- 
ton, Ga., succeeding R. L. MarcHMan. 

M. W. McKanna, who served a year 
as superintendent at Blue Springs, Mo., 
has resigned to accept the superintend 
ency of the Ruhl-Harman School of the 
Kansas City school system. 

Frank E. Wuire, for the last ten 
years superintendent at Waller, Tex., 
has resigned to accept a similar post at 
Groveton, Tex. 

Water E. 
Mich., has accepted the superintendency 
at Zilwaukee, Mich. 

Mitton SHARER, a teacher at Marine 
City, Mich., for the last two years, has 


BrapLey of Vassar, 


been elected superintendent of schools 
at Manchester, Mich. 

Mirtsurn P. Anperson, principal of 
the high school at Berkley, Mich., for 
ten years, has been named to succeed 
Supt. Ropert B. Frencu on August 1, 
when the latter goes to Pontiac, Mich., 
as superintendent. 

Vincent P. Mauer, assistant super- 
intendent of Los Angeles city schools, 
has been advanced to the post of deputy 
superintendent. In this position Mr. 


Maher will administer the vast service 
division of the Los Angeles city board 
of education, which includes the follow- 


Aside from proper 
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design, 


ing sections: attendance and employ- 
ment of minors; health service; library 
and textbook activities; public relations; 
special assignments; cafeteria service, 
and visual education. 

Eart G. Miter has succeeded J. B. 
McManvs as superintendent of the La 
Salle public grade school at La Salle, Ill. 

Troy Duran, young principal at 
New London High School, New Lon- 
don, Tex., at the time of the explosion 
of March 18, 1937, returns now as 
superintendent, according to recent ac- 
tion of the board of trustees. He 
succeeds R. L. Buntine, resigned, who 
came to the New London school sys- 
tem two years ago. 

R. F. Jerrers of Belmont, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent at Claring- 
ton, Ohio, for a three year term. 

H. J. Haceman has resigned as super- 
intendent at Fairfield, Neb., to accept 
the superintendency of the Wathena 
Consolidated School at Wathena, Kan. 

W. T. Bruce, the high school prin- 
cipal, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Welcome, S. C., succeeding 
N. H. Henperson. 

Rosert Essick has been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools at West Salem, 
Ohio, to succeed W. L. Davis. 

O. Scorr THompson, superintendent 
of secondary schools at Compton, Calif., 
received the honorary degree of doctor 


NIORRET TORN 


DOOR CLOSER 


expert work- 


of letters from Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Ill., in “recognition of his 
outstanding work in educational and 
literary fields.” 

Dr. Samuet ENcLeE Burr, superin- 
tendent of schools at New Castle, Del., 
has been appointed superintendent at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Rosert I. WuiITE, assistant superin- 
tendent, Chicago Board of education, 
in charge of evening and summer 
schools, has retired upon reaching the 
age of 65 years. He had been with the 
Chicago school system since 1921. 
Minnie E. FAtton, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary schools, 
will perform Mr. White’s duties during 
the summer. 

STANLEY Wynstra, former principal 
of the R. A. Long High School, Long- 
view, Wash., is the new superintendent 
of schools at Mount Vernon, Wash., 
succeeding J. A. Reeves, who has been 
elected superintendent at Everett, Wash. 

J. Roptey BacNatt of Moroni, Utah, 
has been appointed superintendent ot 
the North Sanpete School District, 
North Sanpete, Utah. Mr. Bagnall suc- 
ceeds M. J. ANprews, who resigned. 

Dr. THomas W. 
signed as assistant superintendent of 
District of Columbia schools in charge 
of senior high schools, effective August 
7. Doctor Gosling is a former superin- 
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tendent at Akron, Ohio, and _ held 
school posts in Cincinnati and Madison, 
Wis. 

Principals 

Row.tanp H. Ross of Herkimer, 
N. Y., principal of the high school at 
Cambridge, N. Y., from 1932 to 1939, 
has been appointed to fill the post 
of Harotp Bouton who has resigned 
as principal of the Northville Central 
School, Northville, N. Y. 

Nett O’Brien has retired as princi- 
pal of Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School at San Jose, Calif. 

M. B. Sreic, principal at Hebron, 
N. D., for three years, has been named 
principal at Tekoa, Wash., to succeed 
RatpH Peterson, who will become 
principal at Colfax, Wash. 

Eart J. Reep, grade school principal, 
Longview, Wash., has been chosen prin- 
cipal of the R. A. Long High School, 
Longview. 

Epcar G. Pruet, Millerville, Ala., 
was recently named principal of Pu- 
laski High School, Pulaski, Va., suc- 
ceeding Henset Eckman. Mr. Pruet 
has been principal of the Bibb Graves 
High School at Millersville for five 
years. 

Joun F. CaLitanan of Coatesville, Pa., 
has been elected principal of Caln Con- 
solidated School at Caln, Pa., to fill the 


vacancy created by the resignation of 
Cuar-es J. Ax. 

Mary R. Cox, who has spent thirty- 
one years proving that “deaf children 
need not be dumb,” is retiring as prin- 
cipal of Alexander Graham Bell School 
for the Deaf, Cleveland. 

Gien G. Eye, vice principal, Ogden 
High School, Ogden, Utah, has been 
appointed principal of the high school. 

E. W. Anperson of Morrisonville, 
Ill., has accepted a position as principal 
of the Nokomis High School, Nokomis, 
Il. 

Z. T. Kye, principal of elementary 
and high schools at Bluefield, W. Va., 
for the last fourteen years, has been 
appointed principal of the Andrew 
Lewis High School, Roanoke, Va., suc- 
ceeding E. B. Broapwater, who re- 
cently resigned to accept the deanship 
at Roanoke College. 

JosepH C. Foster, Neciie A. Ryan, 
ArtHur P. Irving and WELLINGTON 
Hopckins, all veteran principals of 
Springfield, Mass., are retiring this 
year. 

Freperick Hovucuton, principal of 
Public Schools 69 and 5, Buffalo, N. Y., 
is retiring after forty-seven years in 
public school service. 

L. R. Mepiin of Gastonia, N. C., has 
been named principal of the year-round 
school opened July 3 at the North 
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Carolina Orthopedic Hospital, near 
Gastonia. Mr. Medlin resigned as 
principal of South Gastonia School to 
take charge of the hospital school. 

ABert Lioyp Cotston, principal of 
Brooklyn Technical High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was awarded the 
honorary degree of LL.D. at the eighty- 
fourth commencement of Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 

Raymonp B. Gurvey has retired as 
principal of Barringer High School, 
Newark, N. J., because of illness. 

T. M. Netson has been appointed 
principal of Parker High School, Green- 
ville, S. C., succeeding CLarENcE C. 
Casties, resigned. For the last seven 
years Mr. Nelson has been superintend- 
ent at Edgefield, S. C. 

BrorHer Frep C. Hartwicn, S.M., 
principal of Chaminade High School, 
Dayton, Ohio, for the last ten years, 
has been appointed principal of the 
New Northside High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Forp O. Harrison, who was prin- 
cipal of the old Central Junior High 
School, Canton, Ohio, before it was 
razed to make way for the new Tim- 
ken Vocational High School, will be- 
come principal of the new high school 
when it opens in the fall. 

Epwarp E. WesEeNnBERG was elected 
principal of Bethlehem High School, 
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Bethlehem, Pa., recently. He succeeds 
\. S. GRUVER. 

WituiaM H. Curtis, assistant princi 
pal of the Stratford High School, Strat 
ford, Conn., has been named principal 
of the Lyman Hall High School, Meri- 
den, Conn., succeeding the late Ropert 
H. Eartey. 

Dr. Georct C. THompson, who has 
been principal of Alameda High School, 
Alameda, Calif., since 1904, is retiring 
this year. 

Ray E. Rem was appointed principal 
of the high school at Blackstone, Va., 
recently. 

Georce A. Beck, high school princi- 
pal at East Liverpool, Ohio, has re 
signed to become principal of the Cen 
tral Senior High School at Duluth, 
Minn. 

Mrs. Amy Matrox GuNTHER has re- 
tired as principal of the junior high 
school at Mendham, N. J. 

Coin E. Smiruer has been appoint 
ed principal of Robert E. Lee High 
School, Staunton, Va. Herspert Lez 
Bripces Jr., former principal, will be- 
come associate professor of educational 
at Mary 


psychology Jaldwin College. 


In the Colleges 


E. S. RuicHarpson of 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at Rus 


PRESIDENT 


ton, La., has refused appointment as 


acting head of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Gov. Eart K. Lone of Louisiana 
has announced appointment of Dr. 
Paut M. Hepert, 31, dean of the law 
school, as acting president of the univer- 
sity to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr. James Monroe 
SMITH. 

DeWitt WALLER, superintendent at 
Enid, Okla., has been appointed presi- 
dent of Northwestern State College at 
Alva, Okla., to succeed Dr. E. E. 
Brown. 

J. Eart Morevanp, vice president of 
Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn., has 
been elected president of Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

E. G. Mason, dean of Ashland Col- 
lege, Ashland, Ohio, since 1925, was 
named president of the college recently. 
He succeeds Dr. C. L. ANspacu, who 
president of Central State 
Teachers College at Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., June 30. 

Dr. Hunter Bryson BLAKELY JR. is 
the new president of Queens-Chicora 
College at Charlotte, N. C. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Wittiam H. Frazer as presi- 
dent of the institution. 


became 


Dr. JosepH E. Burk, dean of Ward- 
,elmont School, Nashville, Tenn., since 
1930, has been elected to succeed A. B. 
BENEDICT, resigned, as president of the 


school. Beginning with the fall term 
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Ward-Belmont will expand its audio- 
visual method of instruction to embrace 
the courses in science, economics, Eng- 
lish and art history, according to Doctor 
Burk. 

Dr. Cuarces Haines has been ap- 
pointed president of Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege, Pueblo, Colo., succeeding Lo 
WREN. 

Dr. Gerrit T. Vanper Luer, chair- 
man of the philosophy department, has 
been named acting president of Carroll 
College, Waukesha, Wis. 

S. C. Percerut, dean of the faculty at 
Northwestern State College, Alva, 
Okla., was appointed president of 
Northeastern Oklahoma Junior College 
at Miami. 

Dr. T. P. Carkins, former superin- 
tendent at Hempstead, N. Y., has been 
elected the first president of Hofstra 
College which has become an independ- 
ent college under an agreement com- 
pleted between the college and New 
York University of which it was a 
branch. 

Dr. Watrrer L. Lincie has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring as 
president of Davidson College, David- 
son, N. C., next June. 

Harry Davin Gipeonse, 38, will as- 
sume his duties as president of Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y., toward 
the end of the summer. He succeeds 
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Dr. Wittiam A. Boyan, who retired 
last year. 

Dr. C. G. Lawrence has been made 
president emeritus of Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, Neb. Dr. 
N. E. STEELE succeeds Doctor Lawrence 
as head of the school. 

Dr. JosepH F. Noonan has resigned 
as president of Mansfield State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Cuarces E, Lawa i, acting president 
of West Virginia University since last 
September, was elected president of the 
school recently. 


Miscellaneous 

Mary McAnprew STONEHILL, daugh- 
ter of the late Wittiam McAnprew, 
will give a mural in memory of her 
father to the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, of which he 
was the first principal. 

Dr. TrReENtTweLL Mason Wuire has 
been installed as headmaster of the 
Tome School at Port Deposit, Md. 

Dr. Paut T. Davin, secretary and 
since 1936 principal and full-time staff 
member of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, joined the 
staff of the American Youth Commis- 


sion on July | as special assistant to the 
director, Dr. FLoyp W. Reeves. For- 
merly Doctor David was on the staff 
of the President’s Committee on Ad 
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ministrative Management and was co- 
author with Doctor Reeves of the report 
on personnel administration in the fed- 
eral service. 

Dr. SPENCER SHANK, assistant dean 
and associate professor of education, 
University of Cincinnati, has accepted 
a new appointment as director of re- 
search for the Cincinnati board of edu- 
cation. 

Tue Rev. FatHwer Henry J. ScHut- 
THEIs, S.J., newly appointed president 
of Bellarmine High School, Tacoma, 
Wash., succeeds the Rev. Francis D. 
Greason, S.J., who last January was 
named president of the Jesuit novitiate 
at Sheridan, Ore. 

Tue Rev. JoHn Crocker, 39 years 
old, student chaplain of Princeton Uni- 
versity, will succeed Dr. ENpicott PeEa- 
Bpopy as headmaster of Groton School, 
Groton, Mass. 

Ruth Rearpon, Montana state super- 
intendent of public instruction, has ap- 
pointed Georce V. Fintey of Bozeman, 
Mont., to the position of Montana state 
high school supervisor to succeed REx 
Haicut of Grass Range, Mont., who 
has been ill for several months. 

3uRTON P. Fow ter, headmaster, 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., 
has had conferred upon him by Syra- 
cuse University the honorary degree of 
doctor of pedagogy. He is a member 
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of the problems and plans committee 
of the American Council on Education. 

Layton S. Hawkins has been ap- 
pointed chief of the trade and industrial 
education service of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Deaths 

AvBert M. MERRILL, 67, who recent- 
ly retired as principal of Ogden High 
School, Ogden, Utah, died recently of 
heart attack. 

Horace Durston Rickarp, principal 
of Delaware School, Syracuse, N. Y., 
since 1920, who was recognized as the 
father of the national school safety pa- 
trol system, died recently at his home 
at Syracuse. 

Dr. W. Spaver WIxLIs, dean of nor- 
mal school principals in New Jersey, 
died recently at the age of 77 years. 
Doctor Willis retired in 1931, after 
forty-three years of educational work in 
New Jersey. 

Anprew J. Lovett, 79, superintend- 
ent of schools at Blackwell, Okla., from 
1908 to 1931, died recently. 

Ropert R. Barr, superintendent at 
Barnstable, Mass., died at his home at 
Hyannis Harbors, Mass., at the age of 
52 years. 

James E. PumMILL Sr., superintend- 
ent at Eureka, Mo., died following a 
heart attack. 
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cause of their improved design, 
construction and durability, 
YALE Combination Padlocks are 


more economical in the end. 
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Wuo Was Socrates. By A. Dewes 
Winspear and Tom Silverberg. New 
York: The Cordon Company, 1939. 
Pp. 150. $2. 

Scholarly research into the life of this 
Greek philosopher that produces an en- 
tirely different character from the one 
conventionally portrayed by the Pla- 
tonian version. Well worth reading. 


TAXATION OF INTANGIBLES IN MICHIGAN. 
Michigan Governmental Studies No. 
2. By Robert S. Ford and William 
B. Wood. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Unti- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. 
ix +156. Free. 

Study of the difficult problem of tax- 
ing intangible property in Michigan 
where constitutional restrictions prevent 
the imposition of an income tax. 
SWIMMING Poot StTanparps. By Fred 

erick W. Luehring. New York: 

1. S. Barnes and Company, 1939. 

Pp. xii +273. $5. (Limited Edition.) 

A history of swimming pools to- 
gether with a presentation of standards 
for their construction and use. Would 


have been much improved by photo- 
graphic and diagrammatic illustrations. 
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show you the complete line in 


If he does not have these, write us. 


PLANNING SERVICE. Beckley-Cardy engineers may be cor 
obligation regarding best laboratory units, ideal floor layouts and other 


furniture problems for any specific situation. 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
for FURNITURE 


1620 INDIANA AVENUE 
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A FORMULA 
for SATISFACTION 


In laboratories, libraries, offices and classrooms 
throughout the country Beckley-Cardy is pro- 
viding correct and appropria‘e furniture. Materi- 
als and workmanship are widely acknowledged 
Ask your local dealer to 
Laboratory 
Catalog No. 200 and Furniture Catalog No. 139. 


sulted without 


Tue Next Strep iN CANADIAN Epuca- 
TION. An Account of the Larger 
Unit of School Administration. By 
B. A. Fletcher. Toronto, Ont.: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, 
1939. Pp. xv +202. $2. 

Study of need for structural reorgan- 
ization in Nova Scotia. Advocates the 
county as the unit of school adminis- 
tration. 

ReEsEARCH APPLIED To Business Epuca- 
TION. By Benjamin R. Haynes and 
Clyde W. Humphrey. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1939. Pp. vit218. $2. 

Suggestions for methods of research 
together with an abstract bibliography 
of research studies in business educa- 
tion. 

OBSERVATION AND DirecTeD TEACHING 
IN SEcoNDARY ScHoots. By C. R. 
Maxwell and W. C. Reusser. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
xiv +434, $2. 

College text for use in the prepara- 
tion of secondary school teachers. 
Srate Ap AND ScHoot Costs. By A. G. 
A. Moe. Volume Ill 
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quality of 


on request. 





CHICAGO 


Today’s Auditoriums Demand Today’s 
Chairs 

Installations everywhere attest to the 

comfort, modern design, and inbred 


IDEAL CHAIRS 


Free illustrated catalog on the complete 
line of unsurpassed values will be sent 


IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





of Regents’ Inquiry. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. 
Pp. xv+400. $3.50. 

Scholarly study of state aid and 
school costs with comprehensive recom- 
mendations for structural reorganiza- 
tion and for changes in methods of 
granting state aid in New York. 
Tests AND MEASUREMENTS IN THE IM- 

PROVEMENT OF LEARNING. By Ernest 

W. Tiegs. Boston: Houghton Mif- 

flin Company, 1939. Pp. xxit490. 

$2.75. 

Practical and valuable aid to teach 
ers in appraising instructional results 
through the use of new style tests. 
Rewritten and enlarged from an earlier 
edition. 

SECONDARY EpucaTION AND Lire. By 
Charles A. Prosser. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1939. Pp 91. $1. 

Recommended for serious reading by 
every secondary school principal. Pres- 
entation of unescapable facts that can- 
not be ignored if the secondary school 
is to serve its social function. 

Puysics. By Paul Wessel. Munich: Ver- 
lag Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. Pp. xii 
> $i. 

An extremely condensed text at the 
level of American college physics texts. 
The necessary formulas and laws are 
presented with a minimum of clarifying 
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discussion. There are a large number 
of excellent figures and many numerical 
examples. The book is obviously in- 
tended for review and reference. Use- 
ful to American students who wish to 
familiarize themselves quickly with 

German physics terminology. 

EQuaAL EpucATIONAL OpPporRTUNITY FOR 
Youtu: A National Responsibility. 
By Newton Edwards. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. ix + 189. $2. 
Dramatic portrayal of the current in- 

equalities in educational opportunity 

with recommendations for improve- 
ment. Every educator should read this 
monograph. 

Tested One Act Ptays. Edited by 
Oscar E. Sams Jr. New York: Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. x + 341. $2.50. 

Theater art successes collected from 
school and college theater group plays 
that will be welcomed by teachers of 
dramatics. 


Just Off the Press 


Live Eneutsu. Book I (Pp. xviii + 
367). Book II (Pp. xx + 365). By 
Easley S. Jones. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, Inc., 1939. 
$1.32 each. 

A History oF THE PosiTION OF DEAN 
oF WoMEN IN A SELECTED GROUP OF 


CoEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES IN THE UNiTED States. By 
Lulu Holmes. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. Pp. vi + 
141. $1.60. 

INpustRIAL Exectricity. A Simple 
Treatise of Fundamentals of Electric- 
ity, Machines and Controlling Equip- 
ment. By John M. Nadon and Bert 
]. Gelmine. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
xii + 607. $3. 

Tue Otp Wortp anp Its Girts. By 
J. G. Meyers, O. Stuart Hamer and 
Lillian Griss. Chicago: Follett Pub- 
lishing Company, 1939. Pp. viit552. 
$1.96. 

Sarety Every Day. By Herbert ]. 
Stack and Esther Z. Schwartz. New 
York: Noble and Noble, 1939. Pp. 
vit128. $0.80. 

WitrHout Macuinery. By Paul R. 
Hanna, Gladys Potter and William 
S. Gray. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1939. Pp. 288. $0.92. 

CoNFERENCE ON Examinations. Under 
the Auspices of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, the Carnegie Foundation and 
the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, at 
Hotel Royal, Dinard, France, Sept. 
16 to 19, 1938. Edited by Paul Mon- 
roe. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
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ERE’S one way to get that floor maintenance 
problem off your mind. Put an end NOW to 
high material and labor costs! How? Simply call 


in a Car-Na-Var Floor Expert. Following a complete 
check-up of your floor maintenance methods, he will 
make practical and economical recommendations for 
meeting that daily wear and tear of pounding feet 
...and having better looking floors to boot! There’s 
no obligation attached. Just write—CONTINENTAL 
CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION, 1587 E. National 
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tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. vii + 330. 
$3.15. 

Latin—Tuirp Year. By Louis E. Lord 
and Loura Bayne Woodruff. New 
York: Silver Burdett Company, 1939. 
Pp. xii + 127. $2.04. 

THe Practice oF Composition. By 
John M. Kierzek. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. x + 
474. 





IT’S SAID THAT— 





A new automatic slack rope take-up, 
called “Uni-Tension,” has been intro- 
duced by Vatten, INc., of Akron, Ohio. 
It is designed to solve the problem of 
whipping curtain ropes and cables in 
auditoriums. A powerful light 
weight floor edging machine is being 
marketed by the Portrer-CaBLe Ma- 
CHINE Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The prin- 
cipal features of the apparatus include 
a flat top for convenience of disk 
change, chromium plated disk guard 
and a detachable dust bag with a zip- 
per opening. . . . The Wuitre Moror 
Company, Cleveland, announces a 
school bus, known as the “transit” bus, 
which provides a greater capacity for 
a given overall length on a shorter 
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wheelbase and permits the driver to 
maneuver the vehicle with ease under 
all conditions. 


The Braptey WaAsHFOUNTAIN Co., 
Milwaukee, is marketing a group 
shower with treadle control that turns 
the water on automatically when users 
stand on the platform and that stops 
when they step off. . . . The develop- 
ment of Sealair all-aluminum or bronze 
windows is traced in the illustrated 
booklet just issued by the KAWNEER 


Niles, Mich. 


CoMPANY, 


A 48 page catalog illustrating black- 
boards, bulletin boards, erasers, window 
shades, duplicators and school special- 
ties has recently been published by the 
Becktey-Carpy Company, 1632 Indi- 
ana Avenue,Chicago. .. . ; \ streamlined 
3 inch belt sander, now being offered 
by Skitsaw, INc., Chicago, incorporates 
such new features as an interchange- 
able knob handle that can be moved 
from the top to the nose of the sander 
tor greater convenience in sanding ver 
tical surfaces, and a touch control lever 
that releases the tension on the sanding 
belt. 2... \ 15 watt public address sys- 
tem has been added to the line of BELL 
Sounp Systems, INc., 1183 Essex Ave 
nue, Columbus, Ohio. The amplifier 
incorporates inverse feed-back for re 
ducing harmonic distortion; an im- 


proved tone compensator aids in elimi- 
nating speak-back difficulties. 


Hendrik Van Loon’s treatise, “My 
School Books,” bound in du Pont 
“Fabrikoid,” has been made available 
to interested school administrators by 
the Fabrikoid division of E. I. pu Pont 
pe Nemours & Co., INc., Wilmington, 
Del... . Bulletin No. 121-NS on “Com- 
mercial Vacuum Cleaning” has recently 
been issued by the SpeNceR TURBINE 
Company, Hartford, Conn. In it are 
described and illustrated the Spencer 
vacuum cleaning system and various 
special tools for cleaning radiators, 
draperies, erasers, chalk trays and boiler 
tubes. . . . Uniforms of all descriptions 
and the accessories that go with them 
are offered in the new catalog of E. V. 
Pri EX (xe. Chicago. 


The FraNnkKLin ReEseEARCH CoMPANY, 
Philadelphia, announces a completely 
modernized “40” drop booklet showing 
exaggerated wax films in evaporated 
form. The films permit the layman 
to examine waxes for such characteris- 
tics as alkaline content, water resist- 
ance and toughness of film... . A new 
type of table, suitable for many kinds 
ot school needs has been developed by 
the Royat Metat MANUFACTURING 
Company, Chicago. The top is of tem- 
pered masonite and comes in several 





sizes. The table is available in five 
heights, from 20 to 29 inches. . . . The 
1939 “Handbook of Building Mainte- 
nance,” containing information on the 
care of floors and roofs, has recently 
been published by the FLexrock Com 
PANY, Philadelphia. 


Four modern outstanding types of 
zeolite water softeners and their prin- 
ciples are discussed in the bulletin on 
water conditioning published by the 
Excin SorTeNeR Corporation, Elgin, 
Il. . . . The Pyrene MANnvuracturinc 
Company, Newark, N. J., announces a 
fire extinguisher that requires no chem- 
icals and no annual recharging; it dis- 
charges a 40 foot stream of plain water 
by means of pressure from a carbon 
dioxide gas cartridge. A strong, 
durable, light weight oiled silk dust 
beret for the protection of books on the 
shelf is now being offered by the Bios- 
soM MANUFACTURING ComPANy, 79 
Madison Avenue, New York. The ma- 
terial is also available by the yard and 
can be made up into book covers which 
permit the titles to be seen because of 
the transparency of the fabric. 


JosepH A. DeLo has been appointed 
sales promotion and advertising man- 
ager of the ConTINENTAL STEEL Corpo- 
RATION, Kokomo, Ind., succeeding the 
late F. W. Turrts. 
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The above binder illustrated holds two com- 
plete volumes of The NATION’S SCHOOLS— 


twelve issues. 
imitation leather with title stamped in gold. 
Copies of the publication can be inserted as 
Thus the binder serves both as a 
convenient file and as a permanent reference 
volume for your shelves. 
These binders are offercd at $1.50 
each, postage 25c extra. Send remit- 


tance in advance and we will see 
that your order is promptly filled. 


KENYON-STEIN-CLAY, INC. 


| 913 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Superintendent—department head—and 
The Nation’s Schools ...... there you 
have the kind of conference that takes 
place in thousands of schools many times 
every year. 

You will want to hold a “three way” 
conference on playgrounds, gymnasiums 
and athletic fields after you see the Sep- 


tember issue of The Nation’s Schools with 
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its 16 page portfolio of modern practice 
in physical education. 

Physical education is only one of many 
important problems in school administra- 
tion. The leading ‘‘methods” magazine in 
the field must cover all of them—always. 
If you would have an alert, helpful group 
of department heads, route the magazine 
to each of them—every month. 
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Looking Forward 
Tue Epiror heralds the opening of another school year; pleads 
for the practice as well as the teaching of health; proposes a 
policy to adjust current teacher production; pays tribute to LEo 
MortiMER Favror; reports a significant decision regarding mar- 
ried women teachers, and asks that textbooks be examined for 
racial misconceptions. 

When Park and School Systems Work Together 
A story of school and community cooperation by Roserr F. 
Everty and Joun McFapzean, Glencoe, Ill. 

School Use by Outside Agencies 
Legal aspects and tactful treatment of citizens are reviewed by 
CourTENAY MOonsEN. 

Public Relations Tasks for Teacher Organizations 
Lyte W. Asnsy suggests four fields of endeavor. 


Tam O’Shanter Rides Again 
Laura A. Penny and Ernet Suetpon describe a successful 
Scottish activity unit at Citrus Union High School, Azusa, Calif. 

Reviving the County Institute 
Suggestions for inspiring teachers in new and interesting ways 
by Eva Louise Bium. 

Aren’t Farm Youth Worthy? 
A. V. Overn reports facts that are being uncovered about edu- 
cational inequalities in rural North Dakota. 

Pictures Teach Health 
What happened when a motion picture camera was installed 
as standard school equipment at Haines City, Fla., is told by 
T. L. ALEXANDER. 

Directing Choice of Vocations 
Vocational guidance is a community project in the schools of 
Winfield, Kan., according to Hersert C. Hawk. 

Two Schools Under One Roof 
How a large saving was effected in a building project at Lit- 
tleton, Mass., is told by Ratpn G. Sressins. 

When Films Are Most Needed 
An efficient system of distributing visual aids is described by 
Paut C. Reep. 

It Takes More Than Pedagogy 
Frep M. ScHELLHAMMER evaluates the qualities that comprise 
teacher personality. 

What Constitutes a Community? 

Court decisions are constantly broadening the term “community 

unit,” in the opinion of H. W. Hay. 

Producing a High School Paper 
Nora Payne Hit describes the production of a school news- 
paper that is definitely a part of the curriculum. 

Biology and Science Materials 
A list of scientific source materials, compiled by O. D. Nerce. 
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Side Glances— 


Tue infant that wore 
its heart outside its chest died after a 
postnatal life of one week. The heart 
of the instructional program is the 
school library. Organic soundness, cor- 
rect physical location and unimpeded 
arterial circulation are vital functions 
of the school heart just as they are 
of the human heart. 

By popular request the next Port- 
folio of the Month will present the 
latest thought on school libraries. Here 
is what you have asked for and here 
is what you are getting: how to adapt 
the library to the educational program 
of the elementary school and the junior 
and senior high schools; the book budg- 
et; the library’s location in the floor 
plans and its relationship to other de- 
partments; short descriptive articles and 
photographs of new and _ up-to-date 
libraries; the room’s decorative back- 
ground, including color schemes, light- 
ing arrangements, sound insulation and 
furnishings; trends in library furniture 
design, and the librarian’s workshop. 

To get all the foregoing into 16 pages 
will be something of a struggle. How- 
ever, to the editors it is just Condensa- 
tion Problem No. 9, for each portfolio 
of the series has brought the same difh- 
culty. To quote one metaphorical cor- 
respondent, our material certainly is 
“boiled down to brass tacks.” 


Two surefire sub- 
jects have places on the October sched- 
ule: the salary situation and report 
cards. Administrators and teachers do 
a deal of worrying over both of these. 

Hazel Davis, assistant director of re- 
search for the N.E.A., predicts that the 
general level of median salaries of 
teachers in 1940-41 will be as high as 
in 1930-31, provided no new depres- 
sion sets in. For the country as a 
whole, blending all regional differences, 
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the average annual salary of teachers, 
principals and supervisors last year was 
$1380. The depressed condition of rural 
teachers in nearly all states and of 
Negro teachers in the South, of course, 
lowers salaries and teaching effective- 


ness. 

A teacher of social science at Ham- 
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contribute the article on report cards 
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tions value of achievement marks. 
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4 ILL a lovely build- 
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Lee M. Thurston, professor of educa- 
tion at Pittsburgh, will present next 
month an argument for teaching 
through environment. He advocates 
the interior beautification of public 
school buildings so that higher stand- 
ards of taste may be created among ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils. 
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MEMORANDUM TO BOARDS, EXECUTIVES and TEACHERS 
of the Schools of America 





A. B. Dick Company will 
soon have in the hands 
of its distributors a full 
new line of Mimeograph 
duplicating equipment in 
the key of tomorrow— 
for schools today. 

The newest members 
of this complete stream- 
lined family are the new 
Mimeograph 91 and new 
Mimeograph 92. 

With these additions 
to the line, there’s a 
streamlined Mimeograph 
duplicator to fit the sten- 
cil duplicating needs of 


any size school; priced 


for school budgets. 








Full information and _ specifica- 


MIMEOGRAPH is the Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago; Registered in the -S. Patent Office _ tions in this magazine next month. 


Mimeogra 


Upper, the new Mimeograph 91. 

Lower, the new Mimeograph 92. 

Both in the middle-price class. 
U 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





September 


EPTEMBER, a month of glorious moods, of clearly 

brilliant days with the touch of unexpected color 
that gives promise of October’s breathtaking crescendo, 
by common consent marks the beginning of the new 
school year. To superintendents, staff specialists, prin- 
cipals, teachers, custodians and clerks, we wish the 
greatest degree of personal and institutional success. 
It is our fond hope that the public school will realize 
this coming year to a greater extent than ever before 
its importance as a harmonizer of social conflict and 
group cleavage by emphasizing its impartial, non- 
partisan, nonsectarian and classless nature and by 
providing for instruction in democratic values and 
processes to all of the children of all of the people. 


Practicing Health 


Serene systems too frequently teach but do not 
practice health. They offer classes in physical edu- 
cation, group play and athletics; even personal hygiene 
may be taught, or biology with careful omission of 
the facts of life. 

On the practice side the same schools are inclined 
to provide too few washing facilities or, if they provide 
physical facilities, to omit soap, towels and hot water. 
Locker and shower rooms need not be labeled if, in 
the interests of economy, a locker ventilating plan has 
been omitted; the nostrils easily detect purpose. Care- 
less writing of specifications or careless inspection often 
means that there are no sanitary coves or that the floor 
has not been made impervious to moisture absorption. 
A disinclination to use the right cleaning materials on 
floors and walls produces unhealthful conditions. If 
the schools are to teach kindness to natural life, they 
need not start with the protection and encouragement 
of cockroaches and bugs in locker, shower and toilet 
rooms. 

The teaching of health is frequently offset by the 
lack of practice of health. 

We have seen hundreds of beautifully constructed 
gymnasiums with no provision for sanitary drinking 
fountains and no self-flushing expectorators. Physical 
education instructors either deplore their absence or 


blandly state that they really are not necessary. Under 
these conditions the pupils spit in the corners and at 
wall joints. Sanitary facilities are necessary to the 
practice as well as to the teaching of health. 

We have seen swimming pools in operation where 
the sterilizing equipment is shut down for long inter- 
vals in the interests of economy. Persons in ordinary 
clothes and shoes walk along the unprotected sides of 
the pool and infected dirt from their shoes is easily 
and quickly swept into the pool. Often pools are 
operated without periodic bacteria counts to determine 
the relative safety of the water. 

The teaching of health is frequently offset by the lack 
of practice of health. 

As further measures of economy many schools fail 
to provide for temperature and humidity controls or 
to keep periodic records of these conditions for each 
unit. Neglect in upkeep frequently prevents these 
automatic controls from functioning properly. When 
buildings are oriented north and south, the cold side is 
frequently underequipped with heating units while the 
warm side is overheated. Differential controls have 
been omitted to save money. The close relationship 
of proper temperature and humidity conditions to the 
efficiency of instruction receives too little attention. 

An even more frequent economy measure is the 
elimination of washers so that the air brought into the 
building for heating and humidification is not cleared 
of its carbon and dust particles. These materials adhere 
to plastered walls and ceilings where they contribute 
further by reducing the light reflecting surface. In 
shops the omission of dust collectors costs more than 
it saves in danger to pupil health. 

The teaching of health is frequently offset by the 
lack of practice of health. 

The school itself must practice in the building what it 
preaches in classroom, laboratory and gymnasium. 


Too Many Teachers ? 


HE effects of a declining population upon the 
demand for teaching services were noticeable as 
early as 1928. Without information concerning the 
probable need for teachers, training institutions pro- 
ceeded blindly to enlarge their facilities and to increase 











teacher production heavily so that when the full effects 
of the depression were felt in December 1933, the U. S. 
Office of Education estimated that 200,000 legally quali- 
fied teachers were without positions. The Nation’s 
ScHoots called attention to this condition editorially 
in March 1934. 

This grave dislocation between supply and demand 
became a distinct threat to the teachers in service and 
had a material effect in reducing salaries below the 
point made necessary by depression conditions. Educa- 
tional programs under W.P.A. absorbed slightly more 
than 50,000 of these unplaced teachers and others sought 
work outside the teaching profession. Fourteen states 
began to make necessary supply and demand studies 
and to take some steps in the curtailment of production 
through raising certification requirements; four states 
actually adopted a quota system. 

According to recent information offered by the Office 
of Education, teacher production is again rising faster 
than the need for teachers. An increase of 54,500 
teachers in 1935-36 over the preceding biennium has 
been reported. The total production of teachers during 
the same period included 63,500 persons who had com- 
pleted their first degree after four years of training and 
the legal certification of 43,000 more who represent 
training varying from one to three years above the 
twelfth grade level. The grand total of teachers pro- 
duced in 1935-36, legally capable of competing for and 
holding positions, was 105,500, which may be compared 
with the total increase of 54,500 positions. The number 
of replacements of personnel resulting from separations 
of all types was not sufficient to account for the differ- 
ence. 

While the 1935-36 relation between demand and 
supply is by no means as serious as the depression 
imbalance, it indicates a tendency that deserves atten- 
tion. The increase in the total number of new teaching 
positions will continue to diminish. Continuing studies 
on supply and demand by states are needed more today 
than ever before as a basis for the sensible planning of 
teacher production in terms of a stabilized demand. 
The state education authority can adjust current teacher 
production by insisting upon higher quality in admit- 
ting candidates to teacher training courses and by 
raising certification requirements and thus improving 
the quality of professional personnel. The adoption of 
such a policy will serve to protect teachers in service 
and to bring about a much desired raising of profes- 
sional standards. 


Leo Mortimer Favrot 
| hes MORTIMER FAVROT, who has acted as the 


general field agent of the General Education Board 
in the South since 1923, retired August 1 from active 
professional service. Born in Louisiana and educated 
in its public schools and at Tulane University, with 





later graduate work at Peabody College for Teachers, 
Mr. Favrot’s early educational experience included 
fifteen years as teacher, principal and superintendent in 
his home state. He joined the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education as supervisor in 1910 but became so 
interested in Negro education that he left in 1912 to 
serve as state supervisor in this field for Arkansas. He 
returned to a similar position in Louisiana in 1916 
where he remained until 1923 when the General Edu- 
cation Board decided to use his unusual talents in 
studying and appraising the foundation activities in the 
South. 

During his period of service with the Rockefeller 
interests, he did much to improve Negro education 
throughout the South and also helped in a large 
measure to develop school plant divisions in the state 
departments. 

Mr. Favrot’s background gave him a sound and 
sympathetic understanding of the educational difh- 
culties under which the southern states have labored 
in providing education for both the white and Negro 
population. Somewhat reserved and grave, Mr. Favrot 
has a forthright honesty of character, extreme tact and 
great natural courtesy, and these gained him great 
respect from all with whom he worked. His long years 
of professional service have been a really valuable con- 
tribution to the advancement of public education in 
the South. 

















Significant Decision 


HE right of married women teachers to the exer- 

cise of their civil rights in maintaining their posi- 
tions is gradually being strengthened. Earlier decisions 
by the New York and New Jersey educational authori- 
ties regarding legal status have had considerable 
influence in determining the attitude of other states. 
The most sweeping and most favorable decision was 
recently (July 1939) rendered by the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court as an advisory opinion to the state 
legislature, which inquired concerning the legal status 
of married women in general. 

The court said: “Women, married or unmarried, 
are members of the state. Subject only to constitutional 
limitations, they share with other citizens the duties 
and privileges of citizenship and, like other citizens, 
they are entitled to the benefits of the constitutional 
guarantees against arbitrary discrimination.” 

Unless, therefore, constitutional limitations exist that 
specifically bar married women from employment as 
teachers, they are entitled to engage in this work 
without being subject to review or discrimination be- 
cause of their social status. 

This decision should have far-reaching effects in 
determining status in other states. When discrimina- 
tion exists after employment, it is to be hoped that the 
individuals involved will have the courage to bring 
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civil suit so that similar decisions may be rendered in 
other states. Marriage of women teachers is a desirable 
condition and should not be subject to discrimination 
by local boards of education. 


Change the Books 


HE recent report by Dr. Franz Boas, chairman of 

the American Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom and dean of American anthropolo- 
gists, on racial misconceptions in American public 
school textbooks is startling. After examining 166 
textbooks carefully, he concluded that 66 per cent 
misused the race concept in one way or another, while 
20 per cent actually teach what is practically a Nazi 
doctrine about superior and inferior races. 

The theory of superior and inferior races was thor- 
oughly exploded by anthropologists many years ago 
but the idea appears attractive to some educators, pos- 
sibly because it coincides with their own assumptions of 
superior capacity and talents. Thus it must find its 
way more or less unconsciously into textbooks, for it is 
doubtful whether American authors would deliberately 
express such an absurd point of view. Regardless of 
purpose, the facts make the problem a serious one. 

Democracy cannot grow and thrive on futile concepts 
of racial superiority or inferiority. In fact, democracy 
can grow only insofar as it teaches dynamically the 
concepts of classlessness, tolerance, respect for cultural 
achievements other than its own, and the possibility of 
individual growth and development. 

Textbooks that violate these principles, in addition 
to being doubtful with respect to scholarship, are dan- 
gerous to democratic practice. It would be a wise 
procedure for boards of education to have their existing 
adoptions carefully examined and appraised so that 
these deficiencies may be corrected. 


Teaching Attracts Men 


N 1880 the proportion of men to women teachers 

was 42.8 per cent. During the next forty years the 
number of male teachers steadily declined until it 
reached a low of 14.1 per cent in 1920, partly as a result 
of the army drafts and partly because other services 
offered more attractive financial rewards. 

Since 1920 there has been a steady increase in the 
number of men teachers: 16.6 per cent in 1930 and 24.8 
per cent in 1935-36. These increases appear to be due to 
the improvement in teaching services and rewards, to 
the greater opportunities for men in administrative 
positions and to recruiting by means of presenting the 
advantages of teaching as a profession. 

There is no logical reason why this trend should not 
continue even more strongly in the future. A desirable 
minimum relationship would be at least half of each 
sex. It is educationally and socially desirable that boys 
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and girls have half of their teachers of the male per- 
suasion. There is still plenty of room for good men 
and many districts offer special inducements to obtain 
their services. However, in this desire to obtain better 
teaching balance, care should be taken not to emphasize 
sex too strongly. While it is highly desirable to increase 
the number of men in public education, sincere efforts 
should be made to attract the more dynamic and 
capable members of the sex. Male teachers should be 
chosen in competition with women in terms of superior 
talents and promises of teaching competency, not simply 
because they appear in male attire. 


Anticipatory Relations 


HERE came recently to our desk a 5 by 6 inch 

publication called Nuggets. Its utter timelessness 
was indicated by the neglect to number the pages. It 
began with a most heartening poem of inspiration. 
Then there were editorials, comments, brief abstracts 
from better writings and even humor; it ended with 
another poem that brought home the transitory nature 
of this life. The magazine’s subtle spell made us realize 
the closeness of the hereafter, and we were stimulated 
to make search for self-improvement. 

Then we learned, through a special green insert, that 
this little messenger of stimulation, hope and humor, 
with its tendency to reflect upon the brevity of life and 
its unmistaking personal interest in us, was the con- 
tribution of a forward looking mortician. He would 
term this contact “public relations” and would view it as 
paving the way for more intimate future relations. His 
idea was to bring a little sunshine and possibly the 
faint odor of custom-built caskets into our starved and 
apparently swiftly ebbing life. 

When the realization of what public relations meant 
to our properly serious friend who offered “a genteel 
funeral within your income possibilities” including, we 
also understood, the furnishing of carefully selected 
mourners who would not fail us in the last act, our 
feeling toward the magazine and ourself changed. 
The gentleman apparently was not planning an invest- 
ment of many magazine-years in us. He must have 
reasons. The minor middle-aged feelings of early 
morning quickly developed into serious symptoms. 
The annual medical checkup was pushed forward. 
Thoughts of getting more insurance crept in, along 
with visions of wheel chairs and fat nurses. We re- 
membered the old Irish lady who could smell disinte- 
gration miles away and months in advance. Did this 
go-getting entrepreneur possess such prescience? 

The thought also grew that possibly public relations 
efforts may be so perfect that they miss the psychology 
of the patron and produce negative results. 
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EVEN years ago the park board 


and the school board of Glencoe, 


Ill., decided to get together. Some 
courageous individual had the temer- 
ity to suggest that cooperation be- 
tween these two civic agencies might 
be an efficient, economical and intel- 
ligent way of doing business. 
Glencoe is a suburban residential 
community located on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, 18 miles north of 
Chicago, with a population of 6700. 
There are 900 children enrolled in 
the public elementary schools. The 
local school system includes grades 
from kindergarten through eighth. 
Beyond eighth grade the children 
attend New Trier Township High 
School. The school plant consists 





When Park and School 


of three elementary buildings, North, 
Central and South, names which 
emphasize utility rather than _his- 
tory. Two of these buildings (North 
and South schools) are relatively 
new. The oldest and largest build- 
ing (Central School) is now being 
replaced by a half-million dollar 
structure that will be available with 
the opening of school this autumn. 

The beginning of the experiment 
in cooperation between the park and 
school boards was at the site of the 
North School. Adjacent to this 
school site of approximately 414 acres 
the park board acquired 7, acres of 
undeveloped property. The members 
of the two boards then planned how 
both areas could be effectively de- 












ROBERT F. EVERLY 


Superintendent of Parks 
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veloped in the interest of all persons 
living in the community. 

The construction of a new state 
road passing within 100 feet of the 
school building presented a problem 
of safety. An underpass was pro- 
posed and the state cooperated in 
building it under the main road. An 
additional measure of safety was 
provided in the development of a 
parking area accommodating 250 cars 
at the rear of the school building. 
Broken concrete from the old state 
road was trucked in and used as a 
base. With the aid of WPA labor, 
the concrete was broken up, rolled 
and a top dressing of screenings ap- 
plied. The following summer, after 
the area had completely settled, a 
contract was awarded to fill all low 
spots and apply an asphalt finished 
top. This space now provides park- 
ing facilities for all community ac- 
tivities held at the North School, as 
well as a safe place for parents to 
deliver and call for children. 

Ample play area has been pro- 
vided for the school’s physical edu- 
cation program and the facilities 
necessary to meet the community’s 
recreational needs. The smaller chil- 
dren’s play areas are separated from 
playgrounds used by the older chil- 
dren and adults, and again safety 


Above, left: Turnstiles provide 
entrance to the tanbark walks 
that bisect the flower sanctuary 
adjoining South School, Glencoe. 
Right: Park school plan for the 
North Elementary School, Glencoe. 
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Systems Work ‘Together 


and JOHN McFADZEAN 


and School Administrative Assistant, 
Glencoe, Il. 


was the factor that dictated this sep- 
aration of play areas. 

To the northwest of the building 
is a large athletic field. This area 
provides ample space for large group 
games, such as baseball, football, 
soccer, field hockey, field ball, soft 
ball and other similar activities. 

To provide seating accommoda- 
tions for spectators, a weathered-edge 
stone amphitheater with redwood 
timber seats was built into a small 
artificial hill and was entirely sur- 
rounded with native trees and 
shrubs. This amphitheaser has also 
proved invaluable as an _ outdoor 
classroom. 

The accompanying plan indicates 
a field house which was con:tructed 
by the park board. It houses offices 
for instructors, lockers, showers, 
toilet facilities and a small com- 
munity room with a fireplace. This 
room is used by girl and boy scout 
troops for their weekly meetings. 
Along the extreme northern bound- 
ary of the plot are the greenhouses, 
or propagating houses, and the 


nursery. Not only are these used 


for propagating park board shrubs, 
trees and flowers but they serve as 
outdoor laboratories in which school 
children may study natural science. 

The concrete tennis courts and 
sand finished asphalt area to the 
north of the school provide wet 
weather playgrounds. In the con- 
struction of the tennis courts, care- 
ful thought was given to making 
them as flexible as possible. The 
double tennis courts are separated 
by two shuffleboard courts. Net 
posts were installed in sleeves, facil- 
itating quick and easy removal for 
group games. Extra sleeves were 
installed for volleyball and paddle 
tennis posts, thereby making the 
area usable for all types of activities. 
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At one corner of the “park-school” 
area the park board and the his- 
torical society rehabilitated the first 
log cabin built at Glencoe. A 
fourth grade group from the schools, 
with the cooperation of the local 
historical society, took the responsi- 
bility of refurnishing the old cabin. 
The furnishings include a_ rope 
feather bed, a spinning wheel dated 
1848, an old cradle and a churn, all 
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gifts from members of the com- 
munity. Many of these gifts had to 
be repaired by the children in the 
school shop before they became a 
permanent part of the historic log 
cabin. Many other things were 
made or repaired by this group: a 
copper bed warmer, copper candle- 
sticks, an afghan and quilt for the 
bed and old-fashioned dresses and 
costumes. 

In keeping with the rural and nat- 
ural atmosphere surrounding the 
school, 6 foot flagstone walks con- 
nect all areas. Walks are of selected 
large flagstones and are laid in a 
sand base with turf joints. 

A word, in passing, on the plant- 
ing of the development. Utmost 
consideration was given to screen- 
ing, vistas and plant material. Op- 
erating on the theory of placing a 
school building in a natural park, 
the entire area was heavily planted 
with shrubs and trees indigenous to 
the locality, thereby screening the 
school and the play areas from the 
streets and residential district. Haw- 
thorns were used in place of fences, 
their thorns forming a suitable bar- 


rier from dangerous highways. 


However, every long vista was pre- 
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served, to prevent a “chopped up” 
condition. 
A similar project is now nearing 


completion at the South School. 
The board of education and the park 
board again have joined forces to 
develop an outdoor school and a 
recreational center which, because 
of its natural topography and its 
wooded areas, will be better adapted 
to school and community uses than 
the north park. This plot includes 
17 acres, five of which belong to the 
schools and 12, to the parks. 

A wild flower sanctuary adjacent 
to the school building is surrounded 
by a Lincoln rail fence. Turnstiles 
and up-and-over stiles provide en- 
tanbark walks that 
bisect the area. Wild flowers are 
planted in groupings along the 
walks. Hickory logs with the com- 
mon and botanical names of each 
variety burned on to the face of the 
logs are to be placed in these group- 
ings, enabling the youngsters to be- 
come familiar with these plants. A 
pool and bog gardens complete this 
naturalistic spot. 

The athletic field, because of its 
naturalistic surroundings, should be 
mentioned. Mounds are built to en 


trance to the 
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One Glencoe’s 


elementary school buildings. Al- 
though the tendency throughout 


the nation 


indicates a decrease 


in property values adjacent to 


schools, 


the assessed valuation 


of property adjacent to Glencoe’s 
park schools actually has risen. 
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circle the field and are being heavily 
planted to provide natural barriers. 
Facilities for spectators were devel- 
oped on the mounds similar to those 
mentioned at the North School. 
Stone and timber were combined to 
create a small amphitheater. 

Again, the smaller children’s ap- 
paratus area is separated from the 
games area, and the resurfacing of 
this apparatus area is noteworthy: 
tanbark and asphalt were mixed to 
form a resilient yet firm surface. 
This is an experiment that may help 
solve the dangerous problem of play 
area surfacing. Tennis courts and 
all connecting 6 foot walks are as- 
phalt with a sand finish. 

The third and final phase, the 
largest of all, is now under way. 
A combined elementary and junior 
high school building is being built 
on grounds where public subscrip- 
tion has already erected a splendid 
community auditorium. When com- 
pleted, these buildings will be as one, 
surrounded by 10 acres of school and 
park property, developed jointly by 
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Above: Here stone and timber 
have been combined to create a 
small amphitheater on the edge 
of the athletic field at North 
School. Left: Park school plan 
for the South School. This 

plot includes 17 acres, 

five of which belong 

to the schools and 

° 12, to the parks. 
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the park board and board of educa- 
tion. This project is still in the plan- 
ning stage and the tentative plan 
is an attempt to develop an ideal 
design for an elementary and junior 


high school building. We believe 
this project is of such scope as to 
warrant a separate article at some 
future date. 

In each instance, whenever school 
property has not been adequate, the 
park district has acquired property 
adjacent to the school grounds and, 
in the subsequent development, park 
and school property lines have been 
ignored. Every consideration has 
been given to the development of 
each area in the attempt to make 
each a unit designed to meet the 
recreational needs of the community 
and to serve the educational demands 
of the school. The esthetic and util- 
itarian have been blended to the 
benefit of the entire community. 

The assessed valuation of property 
adjacent to Glencoe park schools 
has actually increased, whereas the 
tendency throughout the nation in- 
dicates a decrease of property values 
adjacent to schools. 

A further step in community co- 
operation is now being planned 
whereby all care and maintenance 
of school grounds will be under the 
supervision of the superintendent of 
parks, assuring better maintained 
and developed school grounds at a 
lower cost to the schools. 





School Use by Outside Agencies 


COURTENAY MONSEN 


Secretary, Board of Education 
Pasadena, Calif. 


HE use of public school facili- 

ties for other than 
lished school program is one of the 
most potent factors in a public rela- 
tions program that one could devise. 
It has potentialities for both good 
and bad public relations. But before 
any plan for the establishing of com- 
munity relations can be made some 
knowledge of the legal aspects of this 
subject should be obtained. 
In some states, as, for 
California, “every public 
house” is a legal community center 
in which citizens and other groups 
engage in supervised recrea- 
tional activities and which they 
may meet” and conduct their affairs, 
whether they be for recreational, po- 


instance, 
school- 


“may 


litical, economic, artistic and/or 
“moral” purposes. 
But in other states, Kansas, for 


example, the schools may not legally 
be used for anything except the pur- 
pose for which taxes were raised and 
funds were appropriated according to 
law; in other words, the education 
of children. 

In recent years, however, the great 
majority of cases have been decided 
in favor of a wider use of the school 
plant. 

This is in contrast to a famous case 
in Pennsylvania in 1897 when the 
state supreme court held that “the 
public school system is for the in- 
struction of pupils who may attend 
the schools, and not for the instruc- 
tion or entertainment of other per- 
sons.” 

The controversies which such de- 
cisions have aroused are common to 
many states and this dual problem 
of how to interpret the law regarding 
the use of the schools by outside 
agencies and how to administer this 
phase of school management is far 
from solved. 

A board of education has only such 
authority to act in connection with 
its jurisdiction over the school plant 
as is expressed or implied in the law. 
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the estab- 


In some states wide powers are im- 
plied in the school law, while in 
others hampering limitations are im- 
posed. But for the most part it 
appears that boards are allowed ex- 
tensive discretionary powers, and 
there is a large number of opinions 
and decisions to uphold this view. 
The courts have ruled that, within 
the limits of the statutory provisions, 
in some liberal or nonrestrictive 
states, there is room for the exercise 
of wide discretion on the part of the 
board of education. 

In one of the most famous cases 
in recent years, involving the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union to which 
the San Diego school authorities had 
denied the use of the schools on the 
ground that the organization “while 





Before school authorities 
can map out a plan for use 
of the school plant by out- 
side agencies, a knowl- 
edge of the legal aspects 
entailed should be gained 





not necessarily communistic, is con- 
sidered to be closely allied . . .” 
Although the decision is merely 
that of a trial court, the case not 
having been appealed, the opinion is 
so exhaustive and the holdings of 
the court so well supported by other 
authorities therein cited, that we take 
the liberty of quoting from it. After 
a lengthy review of the history and 
development of the law relating to 
the use of school property for other 
than school purposes, including the 
legislative history of the Civic Center 
Act from its enactment in 1913, the 
court draws the following conclu- 
sions which are of such universal 
value that they will be applicable to 
many states and many situations: 


“From the foregoing it is plain, 
evident and inevitable that boards 
of education have always had and 
have always retained full discretion- 
ary powers in the use of school prop- 
erty. 

“A reasonable interpretation of the 
whole law: upon the subject is that 
the use of the school buildings as a 
Civic Center rests in the discretion of 
the governing body and upon such 
terms as it may deem proper. The 
right to use school buildings under 
Civic Center Law is permissive, not 
mandatory. Whether or not the 
buildings shall be used by the citi- 
zens and organizations rests in the 
discretion of the governing board. 

“In passing upon applications for 
the use of school buildings as a Civic 
Center the board of education may 
satisfy itself that the applicants are 
proper persons or organizations and 
that their use thereof will not be 
improper. With it resides the duty 
of determining the question of 
whether or not an organization is 
one formed for recreational or edu- 
cational activities. It may consider 
the nature of an applicant, its princi- 
ples, activities and general reputation. 
The principles of an organization 
may be found in the utterances of 
its members as well as in its docu- 
ments.” ? 

In California all types of “moral” 
recreational activities, including danc- 
ing, are permitted under a law that 
specifically enumerates the kind of 
activities that are permissible. 

Utah, however, takes the opposite 
view. So do Kansas and a number 
of other states on the ground that a 
schoolhouse may not be used for any 
purpose other than the conduct of a 


public school. 


Many states leave no doubt as to 
the interpretation of their constitu- 
tional provisions against appropria- 
tion of public funds for religious or 
sectarian purposes, but a number are 
extremely liberal in their laws and 
in their interpretation of laws in this 


*U. S. v. Tapolcsarmyi, 40 Federal, 2nd, 255. 
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You Can Make FRIENDS or ENEMIES for Your 
School by Your Method of Handling 
Interviews of This One Type 


The Wrong Way 


Patron: I want to get the use of an 
auditorium. 

ApMiNistraTor: What is the event? 

Patron: An XYZ Lodge meeting. 

ApMINIsTRATOR: We can’t help you. 
Sorry. 

Patron: What? I can’t use the pub- 
lic schools for a worthy event? 

ApMINIstrator: That’s what I said, 
and that’s final. 

Patron: Big shot, eh? O. K., we'll 
take it up with the board—we 
won't need you to help us! 

ApMINIsTRATOR: Go ahead. The board 
will send you back here and I'll tell 
you the same story all over again. 

Parron: All right, but that’s what I 
call high-handed methods. We pay 
good taxes including your salary 
and you take delight in high-hat- 
ting us. Just ask us a favor some- 
time. 


The Right Way 


Patron: I want the Roosevelt audi- 
torium for next Friday night. 
ApMINIsTRATOR: Certainly. What 
hours do you plan to use it? 

Patron: Oh, from 7:30 to 11 o'clock. 

ADMINISTRATOR: Except in special 
cases, the closing hour is 10 o’clock; 
I think we might arrange with the 
caretaker to extend the time; I'll be 
glad to try. 

Patron: Oh, thanks. What do I do 
now? 

ApMINistraTor: You fill in this 
blank and if it’s in accord with 
board policy, you'll get a letter of 


authorization tomorrow. What is 
the organization? 

Patron: It is the Religious Society 
of ABC’s. 

ApMINistrator: I’m afraid we'll have 
to try to help you in some other 
way. You see the state law pro- 
hibits the use of schools for re- 
ligious purposes. 

Patron: They do it over in Metro- 
politan City; why can’t you? 

ApMINIsTraTor: I can’t speak for our 
neighbors. They do many things 
differently from us and they may 
be right or wrong, but our legal 
adviser says we can’t allow the use 
of school facilities to religious 
groups without endangering our 
state funds, which we might for- 
feit. I’m sure you would act as I 
have done were you in my posi- 
tion. But there may be another 
way we can help. How many peo- 
ple do you expect? 

Patron: Three hundred, perhaps. 

ADMINISTRATOR: Just a moment. I 
have here a list of all the meeting 
places in the city, their rental rates 
and their accommodations. You 
will be able to find something help- 
ful in this, I am sure. Here are the 
places that will accommodate 300 
or more. 

Patron (Surprised): Oh, thank you, 
I had no way of knowing where 
to go for what we wanted. Oh, 
here’s a place, just the thing. 
Thanks, I'll tell the committee of 
your courtesy and helpfulness. Let 
us know when we can help you. 





regard, especially Illinois,” where re- 
ligion and religious worship are al- 
lowed. This is also true in varying 
degrees in Indiana, Montana, Iowa, 
South Carolina and Nebraska. 

In some states, notably California 
and Arkansas, it is permissible to 
lease rooms not being used for school 
purposes to outside organizations not 
inconsistent with the purposes of the 
school.’ 


"Nichols v. School Directors, 93 Ill. 61, 34 
Am. Rep., 160. 
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But in most states the courts have 
consistently ruled against any use of 
school property for commercial gain. 

“No authority is given to a school 
district to acquire real property and 
hold it for any other purpose than a 
site for a schoolhouse.” * 

Most schedules of rental rates ap- 
parently have no relation to seating 
capacity or other definite factors 


~ §Cost v. Shmault, 113 Ark. 19, 166 S. W. 
740. 

‘School District v. McClure, 136 Iowa, 122 
N. W. 554. 





which might be of value to other dis- 
tricts for comparison or guidance. 
Local conditions, of course, play an 
important part in the adoption of 
rental schedules. A schedule based 
upon a per seat charge that is com- 
parable to the city-owned auditori- 
ums has been prepared at Pasadena, 
Calif. It averages 714 cents per seat. 
This rate is charged only on those 
reservations that contemplate com- 
mercial gain. A schedule of cuts or 
reductions from this basic rate has 
been worked out for small groups. 

During a single recent year in 
Pasadena, a city of 85,000 population, 
there were issued 2005 permits for 
the use of schools for other than 
school classes and P.-T.A. meetings. 

Of these reservations, 1385 were 
tor the use of classrooms while 611 
were for auditoriums. Approximately 
100 were for gymnasiums (but these 
were allowed for some school or 
parent group only) and nearly a 
thousand were for educational or 
recreational groups. 

Rental payments were received in 
148 instances only, all the rest being 
under the Civic Center Act, which 
provides that the cost shall be a 
charge against the county school 
funds. This cost amounted to nearly 
$6000 annually. 

A summary of the types of organ- 
izations which were beneficiaries of 
the school facilities follows: 


Emergency education program 353 
Music and dancing 300 
Rehearsals 299 
Townsend and annuity groups 266 
Adult education 246 
Colored groups 170 
Teachers, principals, caretakers _ 133 
Labor and commercial business 120 
Political groups 111 
Recreation __.. 89 
P.-T.A. . 73 
Parent education 72 
Civic orchestra . 62 
W.P.A. 53 
Improvement and civic groups __ 48 
C.CC. 39 
Forums ' 22 
Language clubs 20 
Welfare 13 
Private schools 12 
Character building 10 
College extension courses (pay) — 38 
Patriotic groups 7 
Religious groups 3 
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EACHERS have an important 

responsibility for public rela- 
tions. A teacher cannot come in daily 
contact with children from 25 to a 100 
or more homes and frequently with 
their parents without causing both 
children and parents to alter opinions 
of the school for better or worse. 

In the classroom the teacher is pri- 
marily an agent of the state. Outside 
the four walls of the classroom the 
teacher also has public relations re- 
sponsibilities. Most teachers belong 
to one or more professional organiza- 
tions that lie outside the legal frame- 
work of the schools. The responsi- 
bilities of teachers for public relations 
through professional organizations 
are the concern of this article. 

If teachers’ organizations are to 
make any real contribution to the 
public relations program, four con- 
siderations are fundamental: 

1. The public relations program 
must enlist the active and intelligent 
support of the great majority of the 
teachers. 

2. Members of the teaching profes- 
sion can be truly effective in public 
relations only to the extent that they 
are well informed in the general so- 
cial, economic and cultural phases of 
American life. In this general social 
scene the schools have their setting. 
Only as teachers understand that set- 
ting can they have any commanding 
grasp of the educational implications 
involved. 

Any public relations program 
that is to be effective must be based 
upon a clean cut statement of educa- 
tional goals worked out in terms of 
the times and the area in which the 
professional organization is working. 

4. Through their professional or- 
ganizations teachers have the same 
right as other groups to influence 
public opinion through democratic 
processes. Outside the legal frame- 
work of the schools, teachers, as 
members of professional groups, have 
the inherent American right to or- 
ganize and to influence public opin- 
ion in desirable directions. 


In the light of these considerations, 
the responsibilities of the teaching 


Public Relations Tasks 


profession in a public relations pro- 
gram are: (1) to supplement the pub- 
lic relations activities of the school 
system itself, and (2) to carry out 
those essential public relations activi- 
ties which teachers can perform to 
better advantage through their pro- 
fessional organizations than as ofh- 
cials or employes of the state. 

An important responsibility is that 
of dealing with lay organizations in- 
terested in the schools. Teachers as 
individuals should be active members 
of a wide variety of organizations in 
the community. Teacher organiza- 
may join with such 


tions torces 





Teachers have the same 
right as other groups to 
influence public opinion 
through democratic proc- 
esses. The responsibilities 
of teachers for public re- 
lations through profes- 
sional organizations are 
the concern of this article 





groups in continuing or intermittent 
connections as circumstances warrant. 
Through such relationships teachers 
may develop public sentiment 
friendly to the schools and bring 
about a readiness to approve specific 
educational proposals. 

Merely because a teacher group 
may not be in sympathy with all the 
activities of a lay group is no reason 
why there should not be cooperation 
on the issues where there is agree- 
ment. Frequently the wisest course 
in the attainment of teacher organi- 
zation objectives is to convince a few 
strong lay groups to take the leader- 
ship in the fight for their attainment. 

The teacher organization is, how- 
ever, in a good position to attack the 
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forces opposed to the schools more 
directly if the considered judgment 
of the group indicates the wisdom 
of such a course. As a general prin- 
ciple it is wise to stress good will 
activities and to oppose or to antag- 
onize only in cases in which there 
is clearly more to gain than to lose 
and in which even in the long run 
the-e appears to be no way to avoid 
the entanglement and still move in 
the desired direction. 

One of the best and most funda- 
mental of all practices is to formulate, 
in cooperation with the school system 
itself, channels by which the continu- 
ing cooperation of representative lay 
groups may be obtained. When edu- 
cational planning is worked out in 
cooperation with such groups, the 
educational program evolved is that 
of all the groups participating, not 
merely that of the teaching group. 
It avoids many antagonisms which 
are frequently the result of misunder- 
standings rather than of differences. 

A second responsibility is that of 
developing public sentiment for edu- 
cational legislation based on sound 
social policy. In the local area the 
school board is subject to control by 
public sentiment just as are members 
of state or national legislatures. The 
professional teaching group, because 
of specialization in its field, is in a 
position to advise the people concern- 
ing this or that policy, thus helping 
to formulate the public sentiment 
that guides the board. 

The state offers a clear cut illustra- 
tion of the superior position of the 
profession working through its own 
channels. State superintendents of 
public instruction do not always 
agree with governors and legislatures. 
In a good many cases, if the state 
superintendent started a vigorous 
campaign of opposition, using the fa- 
cilities and equipment of the state 
department, he would be immedi- 
ately under fire. But the state teach- 
ers’ association, independent of poli- 
tics and with its own equipment and 
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National Education Association 


personnel, can take up the cudgels 
fearlessly and more safely. The only 
recourse of the opposition is to get 
more public and legislative sentiment 
for its point of view than the teach- 
ers’ association can muster for its po- 
sition. Many of the state education 
associations have developed effective 
programs for influencing legislation. 

Or take the national scene. The 
National Education Association, not 
the U.S. Office of Education, is obvi- 
ously the organization to develop 
public sentiment and to fight the leg- 
islative battles needed to obtain fed- 
eral participation in the financing of 
education. 

In this connection teachers can in- 
fluence the election of candidates for 
public office who are friendly to the 
schools. Widespread adult education 
on school issues is the only sound 
way to lay the groundwork for the 
election of such persons. Ordinarily 
it is not desirable to force candidates 
to promise votes on issues before elec- 
tions. With public sentiment, desired 
ends can be achieved. Without it, the 
candidate, regardless of a tongue-in- 
cheek promise, is only a question 
mark. To engage in a wholesale prac- 
tice of hamstringing legislators by 
specific preelection promises is likely 
to do harm rather than good in the 
long run. 


Remedy Teacher Insecurity 


A third responsibility of the teach- 
ing profession is to seek for teachers 
those aspects of security and welfare 
that they earn. A teacher in one of 
the less wealthy states, in which sal- 
aries and teaching conditions are not 
too desirable, who admitted she was 
rabid on the subject of public rela- 
tions, recently wrote in concluding a 
longer statement: “I’m telling you 
this because I want to impress you 
with the fact that traditional timor- 
ousness has been a millstone around 
the pedagogic neck. The public will 
respect us when we have revived our 
self-respect, laid aside the false pose 
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of nobility, emerged from our her- 
mitage and taken our rightful place 
in civic affairs”; then in concluding 
her letter: “Our cause is just—let’s 
believe that it is—and we'll have to 
remedy the injustices ourselves.” 

There is a great deal in that last 
sentence. We live in a competitive, 
high pressure, group conscious age. 
Look back over the advances in 
teacher retirement, tenure and sal- 
aries. How many of them rolled in 
on silver platters? They came because 
leaders in professional organizations 
in states and communities had 
enough faith in the value of their 
work to believe that if the people had 
the facts they would be willing to 
foot the bill for a reasonable program. 
Professional groups have waged a 
tireless battle for these things. They 
have and are succeeding to some 
extent although progress is slower 
than we like, largely because we have 
had too many hitch-hikers in the 
teaching profession. Future advances 
can come only because our own pro- 
fession continues its unrelenting fight. 

A fourth responsibility of teachers 
through their own groups is to influ- 
ence public opinion upon those major 
social issues that have an important 
bearing upon education. Anything 
less means social inanity, if not pro- 
fessional suicide. There are many in 
our profession who criticize profes- 
sional organizations for being timid 
and afraid to “assume leadership” in 
such civic issues. 

It is impossible always to draw a 
sharp line of demarcation between 
educational and social issues. Those 
favoring activity in the field of social 
issues say that for teachers to keep 
their noses to professional grindstones 
and play dead on social issues leads 
to undesirable if not unexpected re- 
sults. 

They cite examples: Taxation is 
a social, not an educational issue. 
Therefore, school people should have 
no ideas on taxation, much less ex- 
press them. After all, taxes have little 


connection with the educational proc- 
ess and practically none with the pay 
check. 

Take child labor legislation. It is 
not exactly educational legislation yet 
somehow or other it seems that a 
great profession interested in child 
welfare really might have an opinion. 
Or consider the upward extension of 
educational opportunity. It is not just 
a question .of how to teach advanced 
algebra or shop work. It is a problem 
tied into the general socio-economic 
situation of unemployment and lack 
of opportunity for youth. 


Must Speak on Social Issues 


Certainly the profession will exer- 
cise discretion in this area. In the 
classroom and in his capacity as em- 
ploye of the state the teacher strives 
to treat all the people and their ideas 
impartially. The teaching profession 
has the right to speak out on social 
issues. 

The expedient policy is another 
matter and the answer is not the 
same in every community. Per- 
haps such plain speaking is more ex- 
pedient in larger areas than in the 
local community. Probably the public 
would respect the profession more if 
it did speak plainly and fearlessly. 
True, we have some groups popping 
off on any and all issues that may 
yield publicity. This is a reflection on 
all the teaching profession. It has no 
justification. Neither does paralysis 
on social issues. Teachers as a group 
are a well-educated and _ socially 
minded group. If they hide their 
attitude on social issues, their influ- 
ence as a group is lost. 

The teaching profession should 
place main reliance in its public rela- 
tions program upon the slow but sure 
path of educating the people in demo- 
cratic fashion; it should avoid like 
plagues public relations activities that 
encourage any kind of dichotomy in 
the profession; it must remember 
that its whole public relations pro- 
gram and the schools themselves 
are on shifting sands unless the peo- 
ple are confident that the profession’s 
major concern is to serve society well. 









Scottish Activity Unit 


prone activities that require 
organization of ideas and mate- 
rials afford the greatest opportunity 
for pupil development. This princi- 
ple, by no means a new one, is be- 
hind the activity program used for 
several years in elementary schools. 
With four or five departments shar- 
ing a pupil’s time and interest in 
secondary school work, however, a 
unity of effort has been found more 
dificult. To afford the opportunity 
for integrating a child’s experience, 
the so-called fusion and core curricu- 
lum innovations have been intro- 
duced into many high schools, which 
have been at once called “progres- 
sive.” 

Other more conservative schools, 
unwilling to do away entirely with 
a curriculum that has admirably 
suited their needs, yet recognizing 
that the original application of 
knowledge in a group unit builds 
the kind of character needed in a 
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Left: The physical 
education depart- 
ment trained pu- 
pil dancers in the 
Highland Fling, 
and the home eco- 
nomics depart- 
ment fashioned 
Scottish costumes 
for the Scottish 
activity unit pre- 
sented by the 
Citrus Union 
High School 


classes at Azusa. 


democratic society, have found other 
ways of introducing the activity unit. 

In the fall of 1937 three work meet- 
ings were planned by a committee 
chosen by Dr. C. C. Trillingham, as- 
sistant school superintendent of Los 
Angeles County. These sessions drew 
up various interdepartmental activity 
units, one of which is described. 

While the ninth grade at Citrus 
Union High School, Azusa, Calif. 
was reading “Ivanhoe,” the eleventh 
grade studied “Macbeth” and the 
twelfth, Burns’ poems. Over a period 
of several weeks, a number of Eng- 
lish classes were pervaded by a Scot- 
tish atmosphere, enhanced perhaps 
by the departmental chairman’s sou- 
venirs from Scotland. 

The art department, inspired by 
the reading of Burns in the literature 
classes, wrote “Tam O’Shanter’s 
Ride,” a play for marionettes in four 
acts. Salt and pepper shakers of 
Tam and Souter Johnny furnished 


Tam O'Shanter 


authentic costumes in color for the 
marionettes of these famous charac- 
ters. There were available pictures 
of other costumes of the times and 
of the tavern where Tam and his 
“auld cronies” gathered for their ale 
and fun when Market Day was over. 
The tavern with its gray stone inte- 
rior, a fireplace with a hanging crane, 
an oak table and benches, and brass 
kettles on a shelf was faithfully por- 
trayed in all its smoke-stained au- 
thenticity for the marionette stage 
set for act 2. 

Public speaking classes furnished 
an excellent speech on “Mary, Queen 
of Scots” and a humorous disserta- 
tion entitled “Scottish Clans Found 
Right Here in Citrus.” Research dis- 
closed McLeods, Campbells, Wal- 


laces, Hamiltons and many other 


good Scots. 
Social science pupils studied the 
county monograph, “The Contribu- 
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Rides 


An assembly pro- 
gram and a program 
for a parents’ night 
emerged from the 
completed Scottish 
activity unit. Right: 
A play, “Tam O” 
Shanter’s Ride,” was 
written for mario- 
nettes in four acts. 
This production re- 
quired the coopera- 
tion of a number of 
school departments. 
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Left: The making 
of a marionette 
requires artistic 
skill and ingenu- 
ity. The tiny 
characters became 
people the pupils 
knew and loved. 


LAURA A. PENNY and ETHEL SHELDON 


Art Teacher and English Chairman, Respectively 


Citrus Union High School, Azusa, Calif. 


tions of Scottish Immigrants to 
American Life.” 

The home economics department 
fashioned Scottish costumes for phys- 
ical education classes trained in the 
Highland Fling. 

Glee clubs learned well-loved 
songs, such as “On the Banks of the 
Bonnie Doon,” “Auld Lang Syne,” 
“Afton Waters” and “Loch Lo- 
mond,” while the big orchestra _re- 
hearsed and perfected a medley of 
Scottish airs. 

One can never really stage a proj- 
ect without the aid of the wood shop 
and this occasion was no exception. 
The commercial department mimeo- 
graphed programs, designed with a 
Scottish thistle. 

Thus an assembly program and a 
program for parents’ night emerged 
from the completed activity. 

The cast rehearsed many times 
under pupil direction, criticizing its 
own performance because the show 
could not go on without synchroniza- 
tion of curtain, lights, action, scenery 
and music. Time for rehearsal was 
limited, there being only one class 
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hour in the day when the whole cast 
could be together. 


The art department probably 
gained more knowledge from the 
project than any other department 
gained. To make a marionette re- 
quires knowledge of the proportions, 
anatomy and action of the human 
figure, as well as the use of sculpture 
and painting for the head. The stage 
requires scenic designing and paint- 
ing. The curtain design, “A Hunting 
Scene,” was the result of many small 
sketches of several ideas before a 
well-balanced and suitable composi- 
tion was decided upon. Furniture 
for the tavern scene and the bridge 
over the River Doon were designed 
to scale with the marionettes by two 
pupils who gave the wood shop exact 
specifications for construction. The 
church ruins in act 2 were carefully 
planned by the pupils to allow for 
Tam’s leading his horse partly into 
the set and peering into the broken 
windows at the wild cavorting of 


the ghosts and warlocks, for at the 
same time the audience sees within 
and without. The moving scenery 
necessary for act 4 took ingenuity on 
the part of the girl designer. 

The puppeteers studied Burns’ 
poem carefully for dialect. From the 
bridge, they trained their marionettes, 
suiting the Scottish dialect to the 
action of the marionettes. The little 
characters became people the pupils 
knew and loved. 

Any activity unit must be one of 
general participation. There is the 
pleasure of self-forgetfulness in the 
social oneness of such work, which 
brings out a creative, analytical, 
thinking mind in its relation to 
others. Thus a feeling of social 
obligation, much needed in civic 
groups, community life and govern- 
ment, becomes a pleasing experience 
that continues during later life. The 
public has a right to expect this re- 
sult from modern educational prac- 
tices in a democracy. 





Reviving County Institutes 


EVA LOUISE BLUM 


Counselor, Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


ITHOUT a doubt the old 

type of county institute, 
which often lasted for a period of 
three to five days and which was 
designed to serve as a training school, 
has outlived its purpose. 

Recently in a study of teachers’ 
institutes the statements of some 
3000 administrators and _ teachers 
concerning their reactions to the 
teachers’ institute, the following 
points were brought out. Both teach- 
ers and administrators stated that the 
teachers’ institute is of little or no 
value as a means of supplying teach- 
ing methods or subject matter in the 
various fields. However, the majority 
of the teachers felt the institute 
should not be abolished. 

Instead of having a three or five 
day institute program which, at its 
best, becomes tiresome to the major- 
ity of teachers, why not satisfy the 
legal institute requirement by having 
various institute programs during the 


year? The separate scheme will make 
the institute sessions of continued in- 
spiration, relieve monotony and tend 
each time to revive enthusiasm. This 
will, of course, necessitate the plan- 
ning of many institute events during 
the year so that teachers may select 
those that are of special interest to 
them. These programs can be ar- 
ranged in a number of ways. 

First of all, the county institute 
leader may select several outstanding 
teachers to serve with him on an 
institute committee to study the pro- 
grams of various clubs in near-by 
cities and to find speakers and musi- 
cians. The chairman should get in 
contact with the managers of the 
various speakers and artists to sched- 
ule a program for institute credit at 
a time these artists will be perform- 
ing in that area. In this way an 
outstanding program can be arranged 
at smaller cost. Institute leaders may 
even go a step farther: if a program 


that would be of value to teachers is 
to be given at a club or civic center 
in a near-by city it can be approved 
for institute credit. Such programs 
will not be an expense to the school, 
yet the mere fact that teachers re- 
ceive institute credit will stimulate 
many of them to attend. 

Another medium is the radio. 
During the midwinter when it is 
hard for the stormbound rural teach- 
ers to get to town, why not have a 
radio program? A quiz program 
may be planned, built around several 
educational leaders. A discussion of 
various problems of teachers, such 
as transportation, janitor service and 
community rules for teacher conduct, 
can be carried on in the “town hall” 
manner. An added advantage will 
be that some of the voters and par- 
ents will listen and, thus, individual 
but widespread problems may be 
aired and perhaps relieved without 
danger of the individual teacher 
being dismissed. 

Some people will say: “But this 
isn’t an institute; this is merely en- 
tertainment.” Is it merely entertain- 
ment to hear some world authority 
speak about the European situation ? 
It may be the first time a teacher has 
ever had the opportunity to see and 
hear an international figure. Surely 
he will be inspired by the speaker’s 
knowledge of his subject matter, even 
though he does not agree with all 
that has been said. It will offer an 
excellent opportunity to observe the 
speaker’s selection of words; his or- 
ganization of factual data; his tech- 
nics for holding an audience; his 
mannerisms, appearance and groom- 
ing. 

Suppose in a city 75 or more miles 
away the Ballet Russe is being pre- 
sented. Does this not logically be- 
long on the approved list for institute 
credit? The teacher who notices the 
scenery, the costuming, the color 
combinations, the grace and beauty 
of the dancers will have a desire to 
beautify her own work. 


Taxpayers and administrators will 
probably discover that this new 
method of conducting an institute 
will be a real awakening to their 
teachers and will in all probability 
inspire them with the desire for self- 
improvement. Institute leaders will 
get more for their money under a 
plan of this kind than ever before. 
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N PLANNING the new gym- 

nasium for the Monrovia-Ar- 
cadia-Duarte high school district at 
Monrovia, Calif., the school ad- 
ministration and the architect kept 
constantly in mind what they judged 
to be the three prime purposes of a 
physical education plant: (1) health- 
building instruction in the broadest 
sense, (2) wholesome recreation and 
play activities with attendant train- 
ing in sportsmanship and team work 
and (3) vicarious participation of 
pupils and the general public in 
wholesome competitive sports, gym- 
nastic exhibitions and playday ac- 
tivities. 

Not only was it necessary to give 
consideration to the needs of the day 
school pupils of a secondary school 
with an enrollment of more than 
1500, but the needs and activities of 
the adult population of the Monrovia 
district, with approximately 25,000 
inhabitants, demanded attention. The 
well-developed program of adult 
education in the district made the 
latter consideration all the more im- 
portant. 

Other qualities were given special 
attention, such as safety, sanitary fea- 
tures, heating and ventilation, flexi- 
bility of use and esthetic qualities. 
The reasonable safety of school build- 
ings in California is guaranteed by 
the strict school buildings code set 


up by the state after the earthquake 
in southern California in March 
1933. This building, of reenforced 
concrete construction with steel 
trussed roof and more than adequate 
exits, is probably excelled by none in 
the state in respect to low hazard to 
spectators and participants on_ its 
Aloors. 

Hard maple floors, smooth painted 
inside walls, varnished _ bleachers, 
drinking fountains and wall cus- 
pidors with running water, which 


Upper left: Section 
of high school gym- 
nasium at Mon- 
rovia, Calif.,show- 
ing basketball 
backstop retracted, 
and sound 
absorbent ceiling 
and a portion of 
steel trussed roof 
structure. Right: 
Corner of main 
floor showing in- 
dividual gas radi- 
ator, drinking 
fountain and wall 
type of cuspidor. 


also 











Building 





are easily accessible from the playing 
floor, and well-painted exercise mats 
all help measurably in maintaining 
strictly sanitary conditions at all 
times. 

The heating equipment does not 
constitute a great problem in south- 
ern California and is amply provided 
through the installation of the unit 
type of air circulating natural gas 
heaters with individual thermostatic 
controls. It is not advisable to main- 
tain high temperatures in the rooms 
designed for physical activity; there- 
fore, a minimum installation was 
provided and thermostats are set to 
cut off the heat at the proper tem- 
peratures. Excellent direct ventila- 
tion in the gymnasium is obtained 
through windows of the steel awning 
type conveniently operated by 
winches. A definite hazard in many 
gymnasiums is completely obviated 
in this one by adequate artificial 
lighting, which registers almost 20 
foot candles on the playing floor. 

When consideration is given to the 
fact that this plant must be used 
simultaneously by boys and _ girls, 
must include individual exercise and 
corrective quarters for boys, must 
provide class instruction space for 
hygiene and health classes for boys, 
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for Health 


must house a considerable number 
of spectators on many occasions and 
must afford facilities for an extensive 
adult evening program for men and 
women, one begins to understand 
some of the problems encountered in 
building a many purpose building. 
The main playing floor, 80 by 100 
feet, may be converted into two 
gymnasiums, 50 by 80 feet, by means 
of folding metal doors insulated with 
1 inch sound absorbent fiber board. 
Spectators are accommodated by 
bleachers over the ample foyer and 
by installations of telescoping bleach- 
ers on each side of the main playing 
floor. Hoist-away backstops clear the 
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J. WARREN AYER 


Superintendent, Eureka, Calif. 
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Above: Section of high school gymnasium foyer used temporarily for 
table tennis. Washrooms for boys and girls open off this lobby. 


courts for volley ball, badminton, 
hand ball and gymnastics. 

Separate rooms furnish quarters 
for special exercise and instruction in 
health and hygiene. The extreme 
ease of clearing the floors materially 
decreases interference of day and 
evening programs and makes for 
harmony between day classes and 
instructors. 

The creation of a sense of physical 
well being and a feeling of environ- 
mental good taste and harmony are 
important elements in the promotion 
of any program aimed at physical and 
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mental fitness. Plain and simple har- 
mony of color and line is achieved 
in both the exterior and interior of 
this plant. The use of soft, restful 
and cool shades of green on interior 
walls has proved effective. 

Among the special features con- 
tributing to comfort and functional 
efficiency are: sound absorbent cover- 
ing on the ceilings; compact collap- 
sible bleachers; a strong and effective 
movable partition in the main gym- 
nasium; a conveniently located ap- 
paratus storage room; an excellent 
room for class instruction; a roomy 








Above: Gymnasium floor plan of 
the Monrovia - Arcadia - Duarte 
High School, Monrovia, Calif. 
The main playing floor may be 
converted into two gymnasiums 
by means of folding metal doors. 


foyer with washrooms for men and 
women adjoining; permanent 
bleachers above the foyer from which 
spectators may view activities on the 
main floor and, particularly, those on 
the adjacent cross court when the 
gymnasium is divided; an individual 
exercise and corrective room for 
boys; adequate natural and artificial 
lighting facilities, and cleverly de- 
signed hoist-away basketball back- 
stops. 

The building, which measures ap- 
proximately 90 by 150 feet, with a 
total height of about 32 feet and in- 
side clearance of 22 feet beneath the 
chords of steel trusses, was con- 
structed at a cost of $60,000 including 
architect’s fees and supervision. It 
was financed by a 45 per cent P.W.A. 
grant and from current revenues of 
the district in accordance with the 
present pay-as-you-go policy of the 
board of trustees. The relatively low 
cost of this fine reenforced concrete 
structure is due, in part, to the fact 
that shower and dressing room 
facilities were already available in 
near-by buildings. 
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JACK SNYDER 


Physical Training Department 
Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, Iowa 


HE ideal layout for a physical 

education department in a high 
school of 1500 pupils includes sep- 
arate gymnasiums for boys and girls. 
The boys’ gymnasium should meas- 
ure about 95 by 60 feet; a floor, 75 
by 50 feet, will prove adequate for 
Construction should be 
such as to the 
tennis, badminton, handball, volley 


the girls. 


include sports of 


ball, boxing, wrestling, soft ball, 
basketball, ping pong and _ shuffle- 
board. 


Should finances permit, a modern 
swimming pool will add greatly to 
the physical education program. A 
boxing and wrestling room, 30 feet 
square, may be 
advantage in close proximity to the 
boys’ gymnasium. Permanent fold- 
ing bleachers enable space to be uti- 
lized that formerly was devoted to 
temporary 


installed to great 


permanent or seating 


space. 
Trend Is Toward Informal 


The trend in physical education 
has shifted from the formal type of 
program consisting of marching, cal- 
isthenics and apparatus to the in- 
formal program including games, 
sports, free play and mass activities. 
The formal objective is to build 
strong bodies, whereas the objective 
of the informal program is to teach 
physical skills that the pupil may 
use during and after school life. 
The program in the Ottumwa High 
School, Ottumwa, Iowa, is approxi- 
mately 75 per cent informal and 
25 per cent formal. Consequently, 
such equipment as horses, bucks, 
parallel bars, weight pulleys and trav- 
eling rings merely tend to clutter up 
the room. 

More important for the modern 
sports program are several 
boxing gloves, one or two striking 
bags, soft balls, bats, basketballs, ten- 
nis and volley ball nets, various 
racquets and ping pong sets. If pos- 
sible, the gymnasium should include 
a banked running track floored with 
All windows 


sets of 


a soft 


composition. 


Asa Physical Director Sees It 





should be barred with heavy wire to 
guard against breakage and wall pad- 
ding or mats should be installed at 
all points at which injury might 
occur to participants. 


The layout of the department 
should be such that the office of the 
physical director is adjacent to the 
gymnasium and is enclosed with 
heavy plate glass so that he may see 
what is going on at all times. 

Adequate locker and shower space 
is important. Naturally the locker 
facilities should be clean, light and 
well ventilated. A central check room 
in which all pupils keep their gym- 
nasium clothes would seem the most 
desirable plan, the only disadvantage 
to such an arrangement being that 
an attendant is required whenever 
the gymnasium is in use. On the 
other hand, there is less danger of 
clothing becoming lost. 

A clean towel to each pupil each 
period is a requisite. A moderate 
charge to cover cost of laundering 
may be made to each individual who 
can afford to pay for such service, the 
fee to be payable each semester. 

Every pupil enrolling in a physical 
education class should be examined 
by a physician to determine in what 
type of activity he may safely engage. 
In Ottumwa, local doctors make the 
required physical checkup and _rec- 
ommendations without charge. 

Each pupil unable to take the reg- 
ular program of physical education, 
according to the findings of the ex- 
amining doctor, should be placed in 
a special corrective class, where steps 









are made to correct his physical de- 
ficiency. No pupil in the Ottumwa 
High School is excused. He must be 
enrolled in regular or corrective 
classes. 

A testing program should be in- 
stalled in every school so that each 
boy and girl may be placed in classes 
in which the general physical ability 
is equal. We do not expect a child 
of low intelligence to compete 
against one of higher intelligence 
and yet many schools enroll the pu- 
pils in physical education classes 
without regard to physical ability. 
This problem can be solved by sched- 
uling physical education classes first 
and then working in the regular 
subjects. This is contrary to existing 
practice in most institutions. 

Every boy in school should be able 
to participate in competitive athletics 
if he desires. Obviously, each boy 
cannot be a member of the varsity 
squads in large schools. The school, 
then, must create an intramural ath- 
letic program to accommodate the 
rest of the student body. In Ot- 
tumwa, the intramural sports offered 
are touch football, basketball, soft 
ball, volley ball, boxing and wres- 
tling. Only varsity letter winners are 
ineligible for this program. Our 
problem has been to get into the pro- 
gram the boy who needs this instruc- 
tion most. 


Inadequate Facilities Hinder 


In many schools lack of facilities 
and equipment is a major problem. 
Each school needs adequate gym- 
nasium floor space and sufficient out- 
door space reasonably near to the 
school so that either will be avail- 
able depending upon the season. No 
physical education instructor can be 
expected to do high class work with- 
out proper equipment. 

Additional prevailing problems 
are: (1) the inability of certain 
school systems to employ trained 
physical educators; (2) lack of state 
laws making physical education man- 
datory, and (3) lack of sufficient 
class time allocated to physical edu- 
cation to make the program effective. 
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Correctives for the Handicapped 


LOUIS R. BURNETT, M.D. 


Director of Health and Physical Education, Baltimore 


EVERAL years ago a reorganiza- 

tion of the medical service in the 
secondary schools of Baltimore 
placed a physician and nurse in every 
senior, junior and vocational school. 
This staff of 18 doctors and 20 nurses 
became a part of the health and 
physical education division of the 
department of education. 

A systematic annual physical ex- 
amination of each pupil was inaugu- 
rated which produced definite data 
concerning the correctible defects 
present in the student body. This 
information is not filed without ac- 
tion but every means is employed to 
obtain a correction in each case. Par- 
ents receive a statement of the diag- 
nosis and are urged to begin treat- 
ment with the family physician or 
dentist. Cases of poor body mechan- 
ics, slight heart involvement, over- 
weight or underweight and _ postop- 
erative weakness are referred for 
corrective exercises under the super- 
vision of a teacher of physical educa- 
tion. 

Pupils assigned to the corrective 
classes are excused from required 
physical activities in gymnasium or 
on athletic field. During these pe- 
riods they dress in exercise costume 
and report to the special teacher in 
an exercise room fitted to accommo- 
date a group that is doing exercises 
of an individual but modified type. 


Faulty posture is 
easily indicated by 
the silhouette. The 
pupil pictured has, 
at the left, taken 
her usual posture; 
the second position 
shows the same 
girl after her de- 
fects in _ posture 
were all corrected. 


The medical examination gives the 
data that determine the amount of 
physical activity each pupil should 
take. About four in every hundred 
senior high school pupils are found 
to have serious valvular leaks in the 
heart. They are excused and are re- 
quired to rest during the exercise 
period or may go to the library. A 
pupil with a less serious heart defect 





Report on Corrective Work at Girls’ High School 


Rest Cases, 79 
25 Postoperative 
16 Structural injuries* 
24 Heart cases 
5 Menorrhagia 
3. Arthritis 
2 Bronchial sinus and asthma 
1 Hemorrhoids 
| Inactive tuberculosis 
1 Visceroptosis (misplaced abdom- 
inal organs) 
1 Spastic paralysis 
1 Underweight 


"Total enrollment of school, 2159. 


Active Cases, 68' 
18 Obesity 
11 Postoperative 
Kyphosis 
Heart cases, general posture 
Scoliosis 
Foot cases 
Fracture 
Fatigue postures 
Sinus infection 
Lordosis 
Dysmenorrhea 
Malnutrition 
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“Most of the structural injuries are temporary. 
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has a prescription of mild exercises 
assigned by the physician and super- 
vised by the special teacher. 


School authorities insist that a 
valid medical diagnosis be filled on 
the exemption blank when the fam- 
ily physician asks complete exemp- 
tion for his patient. Those who re- 
quire complete exemption are 
warned that exemption in the senior 
year may be later counted against 
one who applies for a position in the 
public service. 

A clear picture of the proportion- 
ate number and variety of cases han- 
dled in corrective classes may be ob- 
tained from the adjoining column 
where are given items found in re- 
ports from a typical school. Tempo- 
rary rest cases, such as those with 
sprains or torn tendons, return either 
to regular gymnasium work or to the 
corrective gymnasium when their 
condition improves. 

A typical corrective gymnasium, 
such as the one in Eastern High 
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Special Exercises Given Baltimore High School Pupils 


General Exercises 
Supine Lying 
1. Roll pelvis, flattening the lower back against the floor, pulling in the ab- 
dominal muscles. 
2. Relax. 
Wall Exercise From Stand 
1. Place feet slightly away from wall, drop back, slide to sitting position. The 
back should be flat against wall with abdominal muscles pulled i in, chest up, 
shoulders relaxed and the head in line. 


2. Return to stand slowly maintaining the flat back and corrected trunk position. 
These two exercises give excellent results in attaining correct posture and in treatments of 


tlordosis since they stretch and tone the lumbar muscles and strengthen the abdominals. They are 


ially good in starting with new cases for general posture and lordosis. 


For Kyphosis 
“The Uplift” 
1. Lie face down on the floor with hands on hips. 
2. Raise trunk from the floor. 
3. Lower trunk. 
, Variations: After a time the hands may be placed on the back of the neck or the 
arms may be held out at the sides or over the head. 
positive In those of kyphosis with extreme rigidity, 


This exercise is in reaction in some cases 


progress can be made in correction 


For Lordosis 
General and Special 


l. See general exercise above. 


2. Hanging from stali bars* 
A. Raise one knee and lower. 
B. Raise other knee and lower. 
C. Raise both knees and lower. 
*This exercise must be used with discretion. The lower back must be kept flat 
For Scoliosis 
Bending 


1. Stand with one hand on the convexity of the curve and the other on the hip. 
2. Bend the trunk straight over the side of the convexity. 

3. arspeien Repeat to the one e side only. 

Scoliosis cases should have an orth 


curvatul! 


, , 
vedic doctor *s recomm ndation tor exercises on the 1ndividua 


For the Feet 
Foot Exercises 
1. Walk a line on the floor. 
2. Toes in, heels out, 
3. Roll weight forward on ball of foot to outer border and return to position. 


Shoe be removed for al toot w rk 


rise on toes. 


For Obesity 
Rolling 
1. Lie on back, arms out to side. 
2. Roll from side to side. (This is effective in reducing the deposit of tissue 
over the hip muscles.) 
3. Keeping legs together, move them as far out to one side as possible, bring 
knees up on abdomen, roll to the other hip, extend and return to position. 
Called “leg circling while lying.” 


his is a highly effective exercise | 


in the reducing of hips and thighs and for strengthening th 


abdominal muscles 


For Heart Conditions 


Very mild exercises are used for general posture; these are given while reclining. 
W alking i in good posture with a book placed on the head is a good exercise. 











School or Polytechnic Institute, is 
fitted with the following: 

1. Large and small mats, canvas 
covered and hair filled, for comfort 
during floor exercises. 

2. Stall bars, a series of horizontal 
rails attached to the wall for pulling, 
stretching and hanging exercises. 

3. Rowing machines, stationary 
with sliding seat and weighted han- 
dles. 

4. Dumbbells for light exercise. 

5. Wands for twisting move- 
ments. 

6. Medicine balls, leather covered, 
and filled to weigh 4, 6 and 8 
pounds. 

7. Plinth, a 
table. 

8. Mirrors and targets on walls. 

9. Net light balls for mild 
games. 

10. Camera and complete equip- 
ment for making silhouette profile 
views of the body in various poses. 

Faulty posture or poor body me- 
chanics is the most frequent remedi- 
able deformity found. These cases 
are given active exercises of hanging 
and bending. If poor carriage is due 
to a bone deformity a special series 
of exercises must be prescribed. 


low, narrow padded 


and 


Overweight and underweight may 
be due to gl: indular causes and these 
pupils need advice as to diet. For the 


obese, reducing exercises are em- 
ployed until an active perspiration 
results. Those who are underweight 
may need extra milk rather than 
exercise but some mild exercise is 
used. 

Relaxed arches or weak feet may 


be strengthened by both active and 
passive ankle movements. Walking 
backward with the weight on outer 
sides of feet while curling toes under 
is the most frequent exercise; picking 
up a marble with the toes and trans- 
ferring it to the other foot is bene- 
ficial. 

Bowlegs and knock-knees generally 
up the feet inward. Toeing out 
while walking also produces relaxed 
arches. These cases are difficult to 
cure and require persistent effort on 
the part of both student and instruc- 
tor. 

Most of the pupils who have had 
infantile paralysis attend _ special 
schools for the handicapped and 
those who attend high schools have 
special exercises in each case. 
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How Much Light? 


IGHT and light make seeing 

possible. In the gymnasium 
where the speed of fast-moving ob- 
jects must be determined and dis- 
tances judged almost instantaneously, 
seeing must be done quickly and ac- 
curately. When the illumination is 
low, the eye, like a camera, takes 
longer for each exposure; further- 
more, with low illumination one sees 
with less certainty. 

If lighting were free or if sources 
were efhicient enough, the gymna- 
sium would be lighted like the out- 
doors where the children play their 
games. However, numerous techni- 
cal and economic factors are involved 
when we start to provide lighting in- 
doors, whether natural or artificial; 
therefore, for the present, we must be 
contented to deal with about 1 per 
cent or less of the light found out- 
doors even on a not too clear day. In 
other words, instead of the thousand 
foot candles or so under which the 
children play outdoors, it is recom- 
mended that 20 foot candles be pro- 
vided indoors. This illumination has 
been found to represent a practical 
compromise for most gymnasium ac- 
tivities with the exception of very fast 
games, such as badminton, for which 
an illumination of 30 foot candles or 
more is recommended. 

Without doubt, the enjoyment of 
the audience is increased materially 
as the illumination is increased, pro- 
vided quality of the lighting is not 
sacrificed. For instance, as a result of 
customer reaction to night baseball, 
the park of one of the major league 
teams was illuminated to 100 
candles. Better lighting enables the 
spectators to see more quickly and 
with greater certainty, which means 
that it is not necessary for them to 
devote their entire attention to the 
task of seeing. Naturally those per- 
sons in the audience with defective 
vision will benefit most from the bet- 
ter seeing conditions (data indicate 
that a high percentage of the average 
audience can be expected to have 
defective vision). 

As a rule the artificial lighting of 
the gymnasium can best be accom- 


foot 
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plished by a symmetrical layout of 
lighting units, the distance between 
lighting units not exceeding their 
mounting height above the floor, 
with the distance from the rows of 
units closest to the walls and the 
walls not exceeding one half of this 
mounting height. For high mount- 
ing heights (higher than 25 feet) the 
high bay type of unit shown in fig- 
ure 1 is recommended. The higher 
brightness of this type of unit is not 
objectionable under these conditions 
because the reflector is up far enough 
to be fairly well out of the line of 
vision; furthermore, higher ceilings 
are usually trussed ceilings and, by 
mounting the high bay units above 
the bottom line of the girders, a cer- 
tain shielding effect is obtained. 
While there is little possibility that 
any of the light emitted upward will 
reach the playing area under such 
conditions, it is recommended that 
the units provide some upward light 
in order to reduce the contrast be- 
tween the light sources and the ceil- 
ing which forms their background. 
For low mounting heights and flat- 
finished ceilings a glass and steel dif- 
fuser is recommended because the 
larger apparent light source results in 
less glare. At the same time these 
units emit light upward, which helps 
to illuminate the surrounding ceil- 
ing. With a light colored ceiling, 
considerable light may reach players. 


Fig. 2 (above, 
right) — Unit for 
lighting badmin- 
ton courts. This 
can be made as a 
pupil project inthe 
high school shop. 


bd 











No matter what type of unit is 
used or what the mounting height 
may be, it is desirable to provide 
some type of guard to prevent dam- 
age to the lamp and reflector. 

For badminton, lights mounted at 
the ceiling out over the court often 
are in the line of vision when the 
bird is lobbed over the net; moreover, 
with such an installation, on a high 
lob the bird will approach close to 
the lighting units and the resulting 
varying illumination will cause the 
bird to appear to hop or change 
speed in flight. When a permanent 
installation can be made especially 
for badminton, it is recommended 

(Continued on page 48) 


Fig. 1—A_ high 
bay reflector is 
used where high 
mounting height 
is necessary be- 
cause of the con- 
centrated distribu- 
tion of the light. 
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GYMNASIUM WING, DILLON PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, LYNBROOK HIGH SCHOOL 
HIGH SCHOOL, DILLON, S. C. ADDITION, LYNBROOK, N. Y. 

H. D. Harrall, Architect Frederic P. Wiedersum, Architect 
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PENN TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PA. 


Stanley Yocum, Architect John H. Phillips, R.A., Architect 


BOYS' GYMNASIUMS, JOHN BARTRAM SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Designed for Exercise 


@ Mr. Harrall’s plan for the gym- 
nasium at Dillon, S. C., is a part of 
a recent modernization project in 
which gymnasium and auditorium 
wings and a home economics unit 
were added. A feature of the gym- 
nasium is a boxing ring, which can 
be erected in the center of the floor 
in thirty minutes. The new foods 
laboratory was located near the rear 
entrance ot the gymnasium to accom- 
modate large county meetings. 


© Of the Lynbrook design, Architect 
Wiedersum writes: "This physical 
education department is now being 
added to the rear of the present 
building. The former gymnasium 
space will be occupied by locker 
rooms. Soundproof doors separate 
music room and gymnasium at the 
stage level. These doors slide open 
and fold into closets, which then 
form the proscenium arch." 


© Of the plan of John Bartram Senior 
High School boys’ gymnasium, Archi- 
tect Yocum gives the following con- 
struction details: Floor: 5/4 inch 











AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIUM DeKALB, ILL. 


H. Frederic Beck, Architect 
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thick 2!/4 inch face clear maple with 
134 inch quarter round at wall to 
form bumper cushion for loose ap- 
aratus. Walls: hard light colored 
Prick, with 6 foot glazed brick 
wainscoting. Ceiling: cement plaster 
on metal lath suspended from steel 
roof construction. Lighting: natural 
from one side and end; flush ceiling 
lens box type lights with wire guards 
in clusters of four. Heating: con- 
cealed unit heaters. Partition: elec- 
trically operated folding, 20 feet high. 


@ Architect Phillips faced a difficult 
problem with the Penn Township High 
School gymnasium, there being many 
grade variations at the site. To utilize 
the natural grades the gymnasium 
was placed upon the lowest level, 
exits discharging at the normal grade 
at the front of the building; the 
auditorium was placed above the 
gymnasium with side exits at the 
rear grade and rear exits upon a 
ramp. Thus gymnasium lockers are 
under the auditorium floor, the girls’ 
locker room being below the boys’. 


@ School District No. 64 DeKalb 
County, Illinois, has a combination 
gymnasium and auditorium built to 
serve both the community and the 
elementary school children. Shower 
and locker rooms, kitchen and dining 
room, in addition to the auditorium, 
are available to local groups. Group 
showers are used for both girls and 
boys. Lavatories are of the continu- 
ous type with spray faucets. 


® Architect Beck designed a gym- 
nasium to withstand heavy use. Bal- 
conies, reenforced concrete. Wain- 
scots: structural tile with ceramic 
glazed exposed surfaces. Walls: mat- 
faced, vitrified brick. Ceiling: | inch 
insulating board, in 16 by 32 inch 
units. Floor: resilient, full-floating 
wood over concrete subfloor. 


@ Perkins and McWayne adapted 
their Rapid City High School design 
to the contours of the school prop- 
erty. The auditorium opens from 


the street level, while the gymnasium 
— onto a playing field two stories 
ove the street. 
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GYMNASIUM, RAPID CITY (S.D.) HIGH SCHOOL 


Perkins and McWayne, Architects 
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GYMNASIUM BUILDING, EL MONTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, EL MONTE, CALIF. 


ARCHITECTS: Marsh, Smith and FLOORS: Gymnasium, hard wood on COLOR SCHEME: Exterior, several 








Powell. joists; corrective rooms, cork on shades of tan with certain grooved 
EXTERIOR FINISH: Cement stucco slab; locker units, reenforced con- areas of dull blue; trim, deep sage 
with metal parapet caps. crete slabs on fill. green; doors, henna; pipe columns, 
CONSTRUCTION: Structural steel WINDOWS: Projecting factory type, dark slate blue; fascias, lemon tan. 
frame with wood stud filler walls steel sash. Gymnasium Interior, wainscot, dull 
and wood roof trusses, bow string DOORS: Wood, solid slab, metal trim orange glaze; upper walls, ceilings 
type. at openings where plaster is used. and trusses, cream; trim, medium 
LOCKER UNITS: Wood with exposed WALLS: Flush plywood wainscot, 12 blue green. Locker Units, light 
pipe column supports in locker area. feet high: above, T & G boards. green; walls, lemon; trim, slate blue. 
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This Stadium Has a F 


CHARLES J. DALTHORP 
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Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, S. D. 


HE provision of adequate dress- 

ing room facilities for high 
school groups that engage in outdoor 
athletic activities presents a problem 
for most high schools. If the gym- 
nasium dressing rooms are used, they 
are generally inadequate because they 
are planned for small indoor activity 
groups. The additional problem of 
having groups that practice outdoors 
use these rooms causes a serious de- 
preciation and maintenance problem. 
If a separate field house is erected, it 
may cost more for erection and 
maintenance than the short period of 
yearly usage justifies. 

For several years the public schools 
of Aberdeen, S. D., were compelled 
to use dressing facilities in one of the 
school buildings to care for football, 
soccer and volley ball groups in the 
fall, and track, golf, tennis, baseball 
and kittenball groups in the spring. 
As group sizes increased epidemics 
of boils and skin infections became 
prevalent on all squads because of 
uncleanliness resulting from over- 
crowding. In addition, the gym- 
nasium floors were almost ruined as 
a result of continuous travel over 
them to reach the dressing rooms. 

When the problem became acute 
enough to demand action, the board 
of education decided the cheapest 
method for obtaining dressing facil- 
ities was to build them under the 
athletic field grandstand. A room, 
172 teet long, 13 feet wide and 10 
feet high, with 12 inch walls and a 
12 inch concrete slab roof was set up 
as a working base. This was located 
directly adjacent to the football field 
and the quarter mile circular track 
with the structure running north and 
south. The base structure was di- 
vided into dressing rooms, showers 
and toilets at either end with locker 
facilities for a capacity of 208 boys. 
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There are 10 shower head open- 
ings in the larger dressing room and 
eight in the smaller. An abundance 
of natural sunlight is supplied to the 
dressing roms from a row of win- 
dows extending along the entire west 
side of the rooms. 

The space between the dressing 
rooms is given over to a trainer’s 
room, office for the coach and a 
heater room. Extending lengthwise 
with the locker rooms and auxiliary 
rooms is a 6 foot runway which has 
one opening from the middle of the 
grandstand directly to the football 
field and track. This runway is com- 
pletely enclosed and heated so that 
athletic groups may pass from one 





teld House 


dressing room to another without 
clothing for trainers’ attention and 
medical examinations. Sufficient stor- 
age space is reserved at the ends of 
the runway for hurdles, starting 
blocks, jumping and vaulting equip- 
ment and football markers and lin- 
ers. 

A grandstand seating 3500 is con- 
structed over the dressing rooms. It 
includes a modern press and broad- 
casting booth. 

The building was erected as a 
W.P.A. project during the summer 
of 1937 at a total cost of $14,000 to 
the board of education. By using 
the combination field house-stadium 
plan the board saved approximately 
$6000 and obtained a plant that is 
commodious, usable and compact. 





This Stadium Houses Students 


HUGH BURNETT 


Director of Extension, Fort Hays Kansas State College 


ANY people have made such 

remarks as, “I like football 
and I like to see a good stadium, but 
just think of the amount of time a 
stadium stands idle”. Authorities at 
Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kan., 
conceived the idea of converting the 
space under the amphitheater into 
living quarters for men students. 

The northeast unit of the stadium 
now is completed. It will house 48 
men students. In addition to the 
dormitories in the stadium, such 
facilities as showers, toilets, dressing 
rooms and offices are provided. 

The stadium is constructed of na- 
tive stone and has an 8 foot stone 
wall completely surrounding the 
playing field. The stadium seats 7000 
and is a unique and beautiful struc- 
ture. Upon completion of the south- 
west unit, living quarters for 300 


men students will be made available. 

To gain admittance to Lewis Field 
and its cooperative plan of living, ap- 
plicants must be qualified in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) they must be of 
good character, as recommended by 
three persons, one of whom is the 
high school principal; (2) they must 
have an average grade point (the 
ones with superior grade points, 
other things being equal, are given 
first choice), and (3) they must be 
in financial need of the opportun- 
ities they are asking. 

Each barracks has its own student 
supervisors who have direct charge 
of the sleeping quarters as well as 
lounging rooms, recreation centers 
and study halls. The boys get whole- 
some meals at Cody Commons for 
$12 a month. Rooms at the Field 
cost $5 a month. 
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C. L. CRAWFORD 


Surfacing the Playground 


Business Department, Public Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 


HE final selection of a type of 

surfacing to be used on the play- 
grounds will depend upon several 
factors. Not the least of these is the 
ability of the district to pay the costs 
involved in any surfacing program. 
A second determining factor is the 
type of materials native to that re- 
gion. 

Drainage will be greatly facilitated 
by the use of a porous fill or base 
below such surfacing materials as 
natural earth, gravel, cinders or clay. 
In case of more extensive surfacing 
by impervious materials, such as 
asphalt or concrete, it may be advis- 
able to install catch basins and to lay 
underground tile to carry away rain 
or other surface waters. Special at- 
tention must be given to the grading 
and leveling of the surface so as to 
avoid formation of water pockets 
following rainfall. A slope of 2 or 3 
per cent over the entire surface usu- 
ally will provide for the necessary 
natural surface drainage. 

One must also give thought to the 
cleanliness of the completed _play- 
ground. If oils or asphalts are basic 
to the surfacing process, care must 
be taken to see that right proportions 
and careful applications are made. 
Improper mixing of such materials 
may leave a surface that will be 
tacky and stain or soil the clothing 
and shoes. Parents have a right to 
complain if their children come 
home with oil or tar stains on them. 

A clean surface is dust free. What- 
ever the surfacing material, it must 
have sufficient binding qualities to 
prevent abnormal quantities of dust 
from working to the surface. On 
hard surfaced areas where dust and 
dirt may be blown or carried on to 
the surface of the playground, some 
procedure must be used to remove 
the dust. Sweeping or flushing off 
with a fire hose will do. 

Variations in climatic conditions 


may affect the type of materials used 
for surfacing as well as the extent of 
surfacing to be done. In California, 


for instance, conditions permit year 
round use of outside play space, since 
there is no great need for inside play- 
rooms. 

A surface material that will stand 
up under a mild climate may break 
down under severe weather condi- 
tions. Concrete surfaced play areas 





Surfacing Materials in 
Common Use 


Graded natural earth 
Clay 

Washed or graded gravel 
Turf 

Slag 

Sodium chloride 

Oil and cinders 
Ready-to-spread compo- 
sitions 

. Asphalt 

. Concrete 
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usually stand up well under periods 
freezing and thawing. 
Asphalt may be a splendid surfacing 
material in one area but not in an- 
other where temperatures may reach 
a maximum of from 110° to 115° F. 
in the summer. These high tem- 
peratures may cause softening or 
“bleeding” of the surface and the 
playground is unusable during such 
periods, 

Turf, in portions of the country 
in which conditions of soil and rain- 
fall are favorable, does well as a 
surfacing material provided the traf- 
fic is not too heavy. In sections where 
arid or semi-arid weather conditions 
prevail, turf can be maintained only 
at considerable expense for water 
and labor involved in maintenance. 

Turf is ideal for football and soc- 
cer. Grass helps to cushion falls and 
proves less dangerous and destruc- 
tive to pupils and equipment. Omit- 
ting the possibility of stains, its clean- 
liness is in its favor; however, it will 
not stand the constant wear of heavy 
or general playground usage. The 


of severe 








cost of maintaining turf may be a 
factor prohibiting its general usage. 
For general playground surfacing 
many communities have standard- 
ized on graded natural earth prop- 
erly leveled and crowned to prevent 
water from collecting in pockets or 
pools and to provide for reasonably 
good natural drainage. If this is the 
best that the community is willing 
to provide, a reasonably satisfactory 
playground can be prepared unless 
the soil is too sandy or light. Under 
such conditions it may become nec- 
essary to mix a stabilizer of some 
sort, such as clay, with the sand. 

In areas adjacent to foundries and 
steel mills, the by-product known as 
slag is used with satisfactory results 
for playground surfacing. This ma- 
terial is used much as cinders, gravel 
or crushed stone is used. When slag, 
cinders or gravel is employed, the 
general practice is to place layers of 
coarser materials first, followed by 
well-rolled, leveled and packed sur- 
face layers of finer sized particles, 
screened or graded to give uniform- 
ity. 

Cinders, slag and gravel are usu- 
ally found to be relatively hard upon 
shoes and athletic equipment. There 
is more danger of skin abrasions 
from such materials than from turf 
or graded natural earth surfaces. 

Hard surfacing with asphaltic 
and crushed stone or gravel combi- 
nations, together with concrete and 
certain commercial surfacing prep- 
arations, gives what is generally con- 
sidered to be the best all round sur- 
face for general heavy usage. Such 
materials allow year round use even 
shortly following heavy rainfall. 
There appears to be little evidence 
that injuries are more severe or fre- 
quent on the so-called hard surfaced 
playgrounds than on natural earth 
playgrounds. Wear and tear of balls 
and other athletic equipment on hard 
surfacing is less than that on cinders, 
slag or gravel surfaces and is no 
greater than on graded natural earth, 
especially when muddy surfaces are 
a problem following rainfall. 
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Right: The combination court is 
a group of four hard surfaced 
tennis courts in parallel arrange- 
ment, surrounded by a high fence 
of heavy gage wire mesh placed 
above a low concrete curb. In- 
serted in this fence or backstop 
are eight single wall handball 
courts. During the winter this 
court will be flooded and the 
area, nearly the size of a regula- 
tion hockey rink, probably will 
be provided with flood light 
illumination. It will be observed 
that many courts are indicated on 
the plan and these are each pro- 
vided with different colored lines. 
This avoids confusion to those 
engaged in play. Such a play- 
ground facility permits class in- 
struction in many court games. 
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Planning the Play Area 


ITH the increasing impor- 

tance of the physical director 
and the inclusion of what were at 
one time extracurricular activities in 
the school program, there is a new 
and revised conception of the design 
and development of large school play 
areas. The trend toward a program 
devised for all of the pupils rather 
than for the few members of athletic 
teams and toward the development 
of skills in activities high in carry- 
over value places the school play- 
ground in a new light. 

Not only is the school population 
affected but the entire community as 
well. If we seek to develop the 
healthier boy and girl through physi- 
cal education, we cannot cease our 
interest after the school period is 
terminated. Having developed skills 
in games and sports that may be 
enjoyed through life, every effort 
should be made to provide facilities 
for their continued enjoyment. It is 
because of this that the adult also 
must be considered in recreation 
plans. 

Let us examine the master plan of 
the proposed development of the 
Delaware Academy and Central 
School at Delhi, N. Y. One of the 
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larger central schools with a new 
building now under construction, it 
embraces more than 300 acres. 
Bounded on the west by an upper 
branch of the Delaware River, the 
land slopes up and away from the 
water’s edge in what might be term- 
ed a series of terraces. From these 
various levels are a variety of inter- 
esting views up and down the valley, 
while to the extreme east the area 
terminates in a high ridge several 
hundred feet above the stream. 

The approaches, walks and drives 
all have been studied in their relation 
to the building and also to the areas 
reserved for physical education pur- 
poses. The entrance drive, giving 
easy ascent to the building, has been 
designed to prevent crossing the lines 
of circulation between the building 
and the various fields and courts. 
Similarly, bus loading and automo- 
bile parking have been confined to a 
section of the property where chance 
of accident is reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

The natural topography suggested 
the grading of a large, level play area 


THOMAS LYON WHITE 


White and Wheeler, Landscape and 
Recreation Planners, Syracuse, N. Y. 


immediately south of the school. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the building, 
this area was designed to meet the 
demands of the physical education 
program. It was made to include 
separate boys’ and girls’ play fields 
and a baseball diamond. Essentially 
a large open approximately level area 
with no hard and fast boundaries, it 
is flexible enough to meet almost any 
demands placed upon it. 

An idea of the size of this field 
can be gained by the realization that 
five soft ball games can be played 
simultaneously. Even though a base- 
ball game is in progress, there are 
still two soft ball diamonds available 
or a gridiron-sized sports field. A 
consideration in locating the baseball 
diamond was the desire to keep the 
“skinned” infield section from en- 
croaching on any part of the various 
sports fields. The sharp rise to the 
east of the diamond provided for the 
economical construction of terraced 
seating for the baseball spectators 
while a system of walks provides 
essential means of circulation. 


A by-product of the grading opera- 
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tions is the outdoor theater termi- 
nating the southern end of the boys’ 
play field. A natural bowl, empha- 
sized by the placing of the fill neces- 
sary to level the field, its construction 
consisted of step-terracing this slope. 
To the southeast of the school i 
the play area for small children. Its 
location was determined primarily by 
the location of the grade rooms in the 
building. Ready access to and from 
the school was achieved while at the 
same time it enabled constant and 
efficient supervision on the part of the 
teaching staff. This play area is de- 
with to the general 
playground scheme. It is remote 
from the baseball diamond and 
tendant dangers. It is separated from 
the more active sports of the boys’ 
play field by the girls’ area. Inverse- 
ly, the participants in field activities 
are removed from the hazard of run- 
ning into such playground apparatus 
as is provided for the smaller chil- 
dren. Part of the small childrens’ 
section is hard surfaced and _ this 
part, smooth and water repellant, 
offers an opportunity for marking off 


signed regard 


by means of painted lines, spaces for 
an almost unlimited number of inter- 
esting games. 

To the east and screened by the 
building are the various courts en- 
closed by high fencing. Tennis, 
handball and paddle tennis are indi- 
cated, but modern trends in design 
and construction enable the physical 
director to use such facilities for a 
great variety of purposes. Badmin- 
ton, volley ball, deck tennis, shuffle- 
board and ice skating in winter are 
only a few of the activities that can 
take place on a properly constructed 
hard surfaced court. Placed as they 
are near the area for small children, 
they can be used as an outdoor play- 
ground immediately after a rain. If 
provided with flood lighting their 
hours of usefulness will be greatly 
increased. 

Across the highway and _ located 
some distance from the building is 
the game field. Designed primarily 
as an area for competitive athletics, 
it essentially consists of a regulation 
football field and quarter mile track. 
Advantage has been taken of a 





Organized Noontime Play 


PUPIL activity in the elemen- 

tary schools of Norfolk, Va., is 
the organized noon recess program. 
Fifteen minutes is set aside follow- 
ing the lunch period for activities 
of a nonstrenuous nature. Generally, 
five minutes is consumed in organ- 
ization, really leaving only ten min- 
utes of playing time. 

At the outset of the program, the 
physical education teacher arranges a 
schedule, rules for games, officials, 
duration of games and awards. After 
a short organization period the pro- 
gram is handled by the pupils. The 
principal appoints a member of the 
faculty to act as adviser to the pupils 
participating in the program and to 
supervise directly the playing of the 
first week’s schedule. 

\ skeleton set of rules is followed 
in all contests. The more compli- 
cated points of games are eliminated 
as much as possible. The fifth, sixth, 
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seventh and eighth grades play vol- 
ley ball, soft ball, newcomb, rubber 
heel toss, o’Leary, end ball, dodge 
ball, hop scotch, shuffleboard and bat 
ball. 

While it is ideal for the children 
to play only for the sake of the 

game, in practice it works better to 
give an award to the winning group. 
There are two banners for each 
grade donated by the P.-T.A., which 
are awarded to the winning group 
of boys and girls after each six week 
period. This banner is hung in the 
classroom of the winning team for 
a period of six weeks. 

Usually it is difficult to obtain 
suitable officials in organizing a noon 
recess program. This may be done 
in two ways: (1) by training a large 
number of boys and girls to officiate 
properly or (2) by having all games 
officiated by physical education squad 
leaders. 


near-by knoll to provide terrace seat- 
ing for the large crowds generally 
attending such meets. It also pro- 
vides ample automobile parking 
space. This parking area also will 
serve those attending baseball games. 

Several factors determined the 
location of the athletic field at this 
point. First, the natural topography 
made the matter of grading compara- 
tively simple. Nearly level and prop- 
erly oriented as to its north and 
south axis it was in the shape of a 
natural amphitheater. Because com- 
petitive events rarely occur more 
often than once a week, its more re- 
mote location is not the hardship it 
would be if constant and daily use 
were anticipated. Isolation from the 
immediate vicinity of the school 
building will permit the develop- 
ment of the heavy, well-kept turf so 
essential to a good football and soccer 
field. 

Such a location as this is the only 
one permitting adequate parking 
facilities for a large number of cars. 
In the rural central school the prob- 
lem of parking is most important 
as the great majority of those who 
attend games arrive by automobile. 

The property contains many fine 
trees and those essential to the plan 
have been carefully selected and pre- 
served. Throughout the develop- 
ment careful attention has been given 
to the planting treatment but never 
at the expense of the physical educa- 
tion and recreation facilities. In 
planting such an area, the materials 
used should not be dependent upon 
the constant attendance of an expert 


nursery man or gardener. Rather 
suitable native plantings, which are 
in the landscape sense foolproof, 


should be used. The original plant- 
ing design need not be destroyed be- 
cause of lack of skilled maintenance. 
It is suggested that trees and shrubs 
be selected that will “hold” the de- 
sign in spite of neglect. 

Only through careful planning is 
such a group of related school and 
community facilities possible. Plan- 
ning eliminates costly mistakes and 
the money spent in acquiring a care- 
ful study and sound advice concern- 
ing the problems involved may save 
many dollars later on. It assures the 
board of education of a development 
in which the entire community may 
well be proud. 
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Right: If the gymnasium is a com- 
munity meeting place, floor pro- 
tection becomes a complex prob- 
lem of school maintenance. 


N MANY schools the gymnasium 

is the community meeting place. 
If only pupils wearing rubber soled 
shoes were permitted on the floor, 
maintenance of this room would be 
a simple matter. But, when the pub- 
lic tramps over the boards with foot 
coverings varying from hob nailed 
shoes to dancing slippers, the prob- 
lem is much more complex. 

A canvas covering that can be laid 
temporarily over the floor will keep 
the finish unharmed during such 
events. It is a simple matter to roll 
this canvas over the floor and then to 
put it away again in a convenient 
storage place when its need has 
passed. The main drawback to this 
method of protection is an initial cost 
that makes it prohibitive in the vast 
majority of cases. 

It is generally conceded that a 
25/32 or 33/32 inch hard maple is 
the most suitable flooring for gym- 
nasiums, although some architects 
lean toward using wood blocks cut 
cross grained and laid on end. Such 
blocks are soaked with creosote, 
paraffin or other suitable material 
prior to laying to make them more 
or less impervious to moisture; they 
are set in tar or pitch. If properly 
sized and carefully laid this type of 
floor can be made even, although 
never as uniformily smooth as a 
dressed and matched maple floor. 

For best results, the initial step, 
either with a new or worn floor, is 
to smooth the surface using a fine 
grain sandpaper or steel wool for the 
finishing cut. This will result in a 
clean, smooth surface ready for spe- 
cial treatment, the purpose of which 
is to seal the pores of the wood so 
that moisture and dirt cannot pene- 
trate below the outer surface. 

There are many brands of floor 
seal ranging in price from $1 to $3.50 
per gallon, the quality being ap- 
proximately in proportion to the 
price. However, in the long run, 
the more expensive material will 
likely prove the least costly, because 
of its low maintenance cost. 

The one element on which all 
good floor seals depend for their 
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The Floor Is Ready! 
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penetration and sealing efficiency is 
tung oil. Tung oil not only pene- 
trates into the pores of the wood, 
filling and sealing them against 
moisture and dirt but becomes hard 
and tough (not brittle), adding 
greatly to the ability of the wood 
surface to resist wear. After the 
initial treatment of a high grade 
floor seal, only a light maintenance 
application is needed once or twice 
a year to keep the floor in excellent 
condition. If, however, a cheap ma- 
terial is used it will require more 
frequent and heavier applications of 
maintenance coats to keep it in 
shape. 

Some types of floor seal are de- 
signed to penetrate well and to leave 
no appreciable film, the surface being 
burnished hard and smooth after 
their application. Others, while giv- 
ing some penetration, also depend on 
surface coating to take most of the 
wear. Any sealer that is used on a 
gymnasium floor must be skidproof 
and not subject to burning or mark- 
ing from rubber soles. 

A properly sealed wood floor is 
easy to keep clean. Inasmuch as dirt 
cannot penetrate it, removal is easy. 
Sweeping can be done with a wide 
oil treated dust mop with which a 
custodian can go over a large floor 


in but a few minutes, leaving a 
clean, shiny, attractive surface. If 
wet mopping instead of damp mop- 
ping should be needed, care should 
be taken to use none but neutral 
soaps, as strong alkaline soaps will 
injure the surface. Often the floor 
seal manufacturer can furnish a soap 
especially adapted for use in conjunc- 
tion with his product. 

If the gymnasium is to be used for 
dancing it is highly desirable that 
regular wax not be applied as its 
removal is difficult without injuring 
the finish. Ordinary mopping meth- 
ods will not be wholly effective in 
removing wax. A scrubbing with a 
coal tar thinner, such as benzol or 
toluol, will dissolve and remove wax. 
Toluol is the preferable solvent as it 
is not toxic as is benzol. To remove 
wax scrub such a floor with a good 
stiff brush and wipe up the toluol 
with a dry cloth. Gasoline will not 
do the job. 

It is recommended that boric acid 
compounds in flake form be sub- 
stituted for wax for dancing. It is 
fully as slick, 1 pound being sufh- 
cient for a large floor, and its re- 
moval is easy. A simple mopping 
with neutral soap and water will 
eliminate all danger of slipping and 
put the floor back in condition. 
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Ready for the Showers 


ELMAN L. VERNIER 


Director of Health and Physical Education, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


7 SERVE their purpose in the 
program of physical education, 
locker and shower rooms must be 
properly constructed and intelligently 
administered. 

These facilities should be adjacent 
to the play areas, with a direct pass- 
age provided to the gymnasium as 
well as to the playheld. They should 
be situated above the ground level 
to provide for natural ventilation and 
the benefit of sunlight during the 
greater portion of the day. 

Locker and shower rooms should 
be constructed in separate but ad- 
jacent units. Locker rooms located 
in the same area with a shower room 
too frequently have wet floors and 
moistened air. In this connection it 
is essential to provide for a drying 


room, which should be a separate 


unit adjacent to the shower room 
with a direct passage to the locker 
room. 

Arrangement in the locker area 
depends upon the type of locker 
system used and the number of pu- 
pils to be accommodated. The three 
most commonly used types of lockers 
are: 

1. The individual system with 
lockers, 12 by 12 by 36 inches, pro- 
vided for each person. 

2. The basket system with dress- 
ing lockers. 

3. The small self-service, or box 
locker, system with dressing lockers. 

The third type is being strongly 
recommended for public school use 
because it is less expensive and re- 
quires less space. When the box 
locker system is used there should be 





How Much Light? 


(Continued from page 39) 


that three 24 inch glass and steel dif- 
fuser units be mounted in a row 25 
feet above each alley. One unit is 
located opposite the net with the 
other two placed 5 feet each side of 
it (Fig. 3). When a permanent in- 
stallation is not practicable, satisfac- 
tory illumination may be obtained 
from the type of lighting unit illus- 
trated in figure 2. Two of these units 
placed one on each side of the court 
will provide sufficient illumination. 

For basketball no light source 
should be directly within the line of 
view of the player when he is shoot- 
ing at the basket because the source 
may well produce a condition of 
glare ranging from mere annoyance 
to a real hindrance to seeing, depend- 
ing upon the space relationship of 
the source, the ball or basket and the 
eye. 

As few gymnasiums have the gen- 
eral lighting system designed specifi- 
cally for the basketball court, it is 
probable that some of the units may 
be located where they can cause 
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glare. In such cases care should be 
taken to see that the offending units 
can be switched separately from the 
rest of the lighting and that they are 
turned off when basketball is played. 
Under these conditions it is possible 
that the first row of units over the 
court will be further in than 10 feet 
from a vertical plane passing through 
the end line. This results in an un- 
desirable decrease in the amount of 
light which falls on the basket; there- 
fore, it is recommended that an in- 
dustrial spotlight be utilized to “pick 
out” the basket and backboard. 

In all cases it is well to guard 
against the use of bare lamps within 
the line of vision on the walls of the 
gymnasium: (1) because of the dan- 
ger that an after-image of the source 
may hamper seeing at a critical in- 
stant and (2) because of the discom- 
fort they cause the spectators. When 
it is necessary to have lights to mark 
exits or other areas, the lamps should 
be covered with enclosing glassware 
or otherwise be dimmed. 


enough dressing lockers to supply 
the largest group that may use the 
locker room at a specific time. There 
should be sufficient benches for seat- 
ing purposes. Floor matting should 
be provided in front of each row of 
dressing lockers. 

The gang type of showers is most 
satisfactory for boys. In many school 
systems this type of shower construc- 
tion is also increasingly in demand 
for girls. Leading women physical 
education directors indicate that 
gang showers are satisfactory and 
report that the girls themselves prefer 
this type of shower arrangement to 


the individual booth. Tradition 
among women tends to favor in- 
dividual compartments. To break 


away entirely from this tradition 
seems undesirable; therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that a certain number of 
compartment showers be provided 
for girls in addition to gang showers. 

Gang showers are economical from 
the standpoint of construction and 
maintenance, saving much time 
when large groups are to be accom- 
modated. 

The small metal shower head with 
slotted holes is favored over the 
larger “sprinkling can” type. The 
former type is not easily broken and 
cannot be removed without the use 
of a wrench. It is essential that the 
heads be adjustable with a wrench 
only, never with the hands. 

Individual control showers are bet- 
ter suited to the needs of the modern 
physical education program than the 
central control type. With greater 
stress being placed upon the intra- 
mural athletic program it is necessary 
to provide for individual and small 
group needs rather than for large 
class groups. For reasons of safety, 
wheel controls rather than levers 
should be installed. If levers are 
used, they should be metal. 

In the New Rochelle public 
schools, New Rochelle, N. Y., re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
locker and shower rooms rests with 
the custodial staff. These rooms are 
given a thorough cleaning daily. 
Floors are mopped with a strong 
solution of sodium hypochloride. 
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Repairs in the “Gym” 


Gymnasium equipment, like all 
all other equipment in the school build- 
ing, is constantly requiring overhaul 
and repair. The problem is how to 
get such work done efficiently in the 
smallest amount of time. 

In the large community the problem 
should not be too difficult. That, at 
least, is the opinion of G. L. Black- 
well, school business manager, St. 
Joseph, Mo. His solution is that all 
metal repairs be made by machine 
shops and such damage as leather rents 
be repaired either by an upholsterer or 
a leather worker. It becomes necessary 
in the smaller community to send the 
damaged equipment to the larger 
center. “In the matter of handling 
footballs or other athletic eqipment,” 
he adds, “there are specialists who will 
make repairs that are possible and 
advise against the repair of those arti- 
cles that they find uneconomical to fix. 
All athletic directors are acquainted 
with these specialists.” 


Opinion Varies 


As we travel about the country ask- 
ing here and there what happens when 
gymnasium equipment goes bad we 
find that opinion varies on this sub- 
ject as on every other. In Terre Haute, 
Ind., for example, Loring C. Halber- 
stadt, director, business and research, 
states emphatically that for a system 
such as his, where there is —- 
tively little equipment of this kind, 
is simpler and more efficient to “ea 
an expert call to ascertain the extent 
of the damage, to furnish an estimate 
and to permit the work to be com- 
pleted as quickly as possible. 

On the other hand, in Cleveland, 
E. F. Smircina, purchasing agent, finds 
that the work is done most cheaply 
by the board of education’s own labor. 
“This enables us to have the material 
repaired in a shorter time than it would 
take if bids would have to be sub- 
mitted for having the different repair 
jobs done.” 


Rochester Reports 
The “best” method of handling these 


repair items is difficult to determine, 
but the plan used in Rochester, N. Y., 
has worked out well in that city at 
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least. Henry E. Wondergem describes 
it as follows: 

“Rochester has a storehouse in which 
is stocked a considerable number of 
items of equipment that are commonly 
used. Many of these items are under 
a plan of replacement, which runs in 
an automatic fashion. At any time dur- 
ing the school year schools are free to 


Right: Section of 
an apparatus stor- 
age room. Most 
smaller school sys- 
tems find that it 
is cheaper to send 
gymnasium equip- 
ment out for re- 
pair, while some 
of the large sys- 
tems find it less 
expensive to have 
the work done by 
the board of edu- 


cation’s own labor. 


send in for replacement any of these 
more or less common items that are 
stocked at the storehouse. 

“This applies to most of the health 
education equipment used in playing 
different games. Of each of such items 
the school also is allowed an extra to 
carry it over the short period of 
time needed to make the replacement. 
Ordinarily items needing replacement 
are listed on a replacement form at 
the school, sent in directly to the store- 
house via the weekly delivery and then 
returned the following week, either re- 
paired or replaced with an equivalent 
from the warehouse stock. 

“The repair of such items is re- 
garded as a storehouse responsibility 
rather than a school responsibility. In 
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the case of the equipment for games 
we have a worker at the storehouse 
who is qualified to make most of these 
repairs. In any event, with supplied 
equipment he is ready to pack the 
goods and return them to manufac- 
turing places for repair. 

“The use of this plan, involving 
merely the storehouse and the schools, 
ensures the upkeep of a large number 
of common items without making it 





necessary for the school officials to 
worry about the details or to package 
the goods for shipment. We believe 
that the primary function of teachers 
is educational and that providing 
equipment in usable form for their 
work should not be required of them. 
For larger items of gymnasium equip- 
ment that are not commonly stocked 
at the warehouse, repairs are often 
made at the school. 

“With these methods of handling 
repairs on gymnasium equipment we 
find that schools are enabled to keep 
most of such equipment in usable con- 
dition with little work on the instruc- 
tor’s part and that the few remaining 
items requiring repairs are handled 
expeditiously.” 











Arent Farm Youth Worthy? 


A. V. OVERN 


Professor of Education, University of North Dakota 


ACTS are being collected in 
North Dakota on a state-wide 
basis to call attention to the worthi- 
ness of farm youth for soundly or- 
ganized schools. More than a year 
ago results of a number of studies 
made in individual counties were re- 
ported. In those studies, technics 
and points of attack were developed 
for the larger investigation now in 
progress. The following comment 
was made concerning the status of 
the investigations up to that time: 
“These studies have gone far 
enough now to indicate that the 
whole state of North Dakota should 
be studied in all its various areas, dis- 
regarding county and township lines, 
with a view toward redistricting the 
schools." 


State-Wide Study in Progress 


A state-wide study was made pos- 
sible over a year ago by a W.P.A. 
grant of almost $50,000. The study 
has been in progress for a number of 
months. Workers are being em- 
ployed in increasing numbers and 
are operating in 40 counties.  A\l- 
though the data are yet far from 
complete, a few items of informa- 
tion may be gleaned from those areas 
from which incomplete returns are 
available.’ 

The chief educational issue in 
North Dakota is whether or not a 
flexible school district organization 
shall be permitted to aid in equaliz- 
ing the educational equipment and 
facilities provided for urban and ru- 
ral youth. High school facilities are 
accessible now only at great incon- 
venience to a large minority of the 
youth of the state. The organization 
of the common school system is influ- 


Overn, “Children of Neglect—Stud 
The Nation’s SCHOOLS 


1A. V. 
ies in a Rural State,” 
20: 34 (Nov.) 1937. 

*The data from North Dakota reported in this 
article were gathered by Federal Works Project 
No. 2609, Survey of Public Education System 
in North Dakota; W. A. Gamble, supervisor; 
Albert G. Stephens, senior clerk. The project is 
sponsored by the University of North Dakota 
through A. V. Overn, sponsor's agent. 
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enced by an extreme degree of local 
self-autonomy, which is carried so 
far that several small school commu- 
nities are maintained within many 
individual districts. The one room 
schools in these tiny communities 
have meager enrollments. 

The extreme difficulty of modify- 
ing this idea of local self-autonomy, 
narrowly conceived, may become 
easier to understand if its history is 
briefly reviewed. Like some other 
traditions, it has persisted long after 
the social necessity for it has sub- 
sided. The concept that society 
needed the universal, free secondary 
education of those from 14 to 18 
years old to help them to contribute 
more as citizens had not developed 
in 1647, and so it did not influence 
the colonial court of Massachusetts 
toward passage of the “Old Deluder 
Law.” The Latin grammar school, 
which was the secondary school 
whose establishment was required in 
all towns with 100 householders by 
that law, did not admit girls and was 
intended for only a few of the more 
gifted boys. The ideal of passing 
along the main body of the common 
culture to the next generation bv 
providing secondary education for 
everybody did not gain a general 
acceptance even among the leaders 
of educational thought until one 
hundred and forty years later. 


Elementary Schools Met Needs 


Some people in New England in 
the seventeenth century may have 
felt vaguely that there was some- 
thing impractical about a secondary 
school which did not permit the use 
of English as the language of recita- 
tion, but their reaction to it was 
emotional rather than rational. Some 
towns refused to maintain Latin 
grammar schools and were fined 
under the colonial law for such re- 
fusal. The people were not think- 
ing of widening the scope of this 
school to make it serve their needs 
more broadly. They rather resented 


it and tried to avoid the duty of 
maintaining it. They were not in- 
terested in maintaining any sec- 
ondary schools. The elementary 
schools of the day met their demands. 

The district as a unit of school 
operation smaller than the New Eng- 
land town originated in Massachu- 
setts near the year 1700 as a success- 
ful means of preventing the appli- 
cation of the law of 1647 against 
those towns that sought to avoid its 
mandates. Since the town was an 
area that might be compared rough- 
ly with the western township in 
size, it usually contained several 
settlements each of which claimed 
the right of self-autonomy as a dis- 
trict to conduct its own elementary 
school. The fact that the district 
was recognized by everyone as being 
too small in population and wealth 
to operate any school beyond the ele- 
mentary grades was used as an 
argument to avoid paying the fine 
for failure to maintain the unpopu- 
lar Latin grammar school. 


Extreme Local Self-Autonomy 


North Dakota borrowed its mixed 
school district and township system 
from the models already set up in the 
eastern states. The concept of ex- 
treme local self-autonomy in attend- 
ance areas that are even smaller than 
the districts themselves is still a pow- 
erful influence among the people. 
Hence, there are several classes of 
schools in the state some of which 
make no provision for high school. 

The current social demand of the 
rural people for the educational ad- 
vantages found in good high schools 
is imperfectly recognized through the 
provision of a small amount of state 
money for the high school tuition of 
graduates of one room schools who 
have enough gumption to leave 
home to attend high school in other 
districts. It is impossible now in 
North Dakota to provide as ade- 
quate instructional advantages in the 
schools in rural districts as in those 
operated for urban pupils. 

Some of the facts discovered 
through the incomplete survey of 
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Table 1—Comparison of Length of School Year, Census Enumeration and 
Enrollment in High School and Nonhigh School Districts in 20 Selected Counties 


Twenty Selected Counties 
Average length of school term in days 
School census per county 

School enrollment per county 

Total school census (20 counties) 
Total school enrollment (20 counties) 


common school education in the 
state are presented in the following 
paragraphs. In general, in 20 coun- 
ties selected at random, the districts 
that conducted high schools valued 
the importance of education to the 
extent of maintaining school years 
that were eleven days longer than 
those maintained in the nonhigh 
school districts. Approximately one 
fifth more children were enumerated 
in the census in the former, but the 
enrollment was 50 per cent greater 
than in the latter. That is partly 
because some of the eighth grade 
graduates from the one room schools 
had enough initiative to attend high 
school in other districts. Still, the 
majority of those who had been en- 
rolled in the grades in nonhigh 
school districts did not go beyond the 
work offered in the one room schools 
(table 1). 

The high school districts provided 
better social situations for pupils, 
more varied activities, longer terms, 
more years of total school life and 
teachers who had more years of pro- 








1936-1937 
Nonhigh School High School 


Districts Districts 
167 178 
1,569 1,826 
977 1,523 
31,377 36,515 
19,531 30,451 
fessional training and_ experience 


than the nonhigh school districts. 
Only 58 per cent of the elementary 
school teachers in five counties se- 
lected at random had as much as 
two years of training beyond high 
school, an amount now considered 
the minimum for elementary school 
teaching, but 97 per cent of those 
teaching in high schools in the same 
counties had at least four years of 
college training. Five per cent of 
those teaching in the elementary 
grades, including the one room 
schools, had no certificates. 

Many strange types of school or- 
ganization were found operating in 
the state. Some of them were not 
general in all counties but were un- 
standardized adaptations to local 
conditions. Familiar types were com- 
pared with unusual ones in order to 
discover serious inequalities in the 
educational facilities offered by them. 
Some unusual types were a three 
teacher school with grades 1 to 12, 
a five teacher school with grades 1 
to 12, a two teacher school with 


Table 2—Number of Minutes per Week of Classroom Time Devoted to the 
Subjects Taught in 25 Schools of Various Organizational Types 


Selected From Many Counties 


Minutes 


Minutes 
Activity per Week Activity per Week 
First grade 
Opening exercises 50-200 Phonetics 30-150 
Reading 87-525 Many schools reported 
Language 37-150 no phonetics 
Arithmetic, when taught 50-225 Supervised play 100-200 
Spelling 30-150 Hygiene 25- 75 
Free activity 50-525 Many schools reported 
Many schools reported no hygiene 
no free activity Writing 30-150 
Numbers 37-150 
Third grade 
Opening exercises 50-200 Art 15-100 
teading 50-400 Music 37-160 
Language 37-175 Writing 25-100 
Arithmetic 37-350 Hygiene 30-160 
Geography 25-250 Supervised play 37-150 
Spelling 8-175 
Sixth grade 
Reading 30-275 Geogra phy 37-3825 
Language 37-200 Hygiene 20-150 
Arithmetic 25-300 Agriculture 25- 75 
History 25-225 
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grades 1 to 10, one teacher schools 
with grades 1 to 7, 1 to 6, 1 to 5 and 
1 to 4 and a three teacher school with 
grades 1 to 11. 

The number of minutes per week 
of classroom time devoted to all the 
subjects taught was tabulated for 25 
schools of the types selected, for it 
did not seem reasonable that schools 
of such a wide variety of types of 
organization could perform their 
tasks with equal efficiency. A rough 
measure of efficiency could be the 
number of minutes of exposure per 
week given to pupils in each sub- 
ject thought essential in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. When that 
measure was applied to those 25 
schools, it was found that in the first 
grade the number of minutes per 
week devoted to all types of reading 
was distributed in a range from 87 
to 525 minutes. Free activity in the 
schools that reported it received a 
time allotment that ranged from 50 
to 525 minutes. In several schools 
no phonetics was reported in the first 
grade; but where it was reported the 
amount of time devoted to it varied 
from 30 to 150 minutes per week 
(table 2). 

It might be proposed that if the 
teachers were well trained in cor- 
relating subject matter or integrating 
the activities around major objec- 
tives, the number of minutes of 
exposure of pupils to a particular sub- 
ject need not be vital to school efh- 
ciency. 

On the other hand, there is no 
great probability that the teachers 
in the 25 schools here discussed were 
skilled in either integrating or cor- 
relating subject matter around the 
objectives. It seems more probable 
that those who gave their pupils the 
least amount of exposure to some of 
the basic courses may never have 
heard of the correlation of subjects 
or integration in the curriculum. 
Just as large variations were discov- 
ered in the amount of time spent in 
exposing pupils to the fields taught 
in the third grade and sixth grade 
of the same schools. 

Why should a child living in the 
open farming area of North Dakota 
be accounted worthy of fewer educa- 
tional facilities and services and a 
less social type of school organiza- 
tion than his friends and neighbors 
in near-by villages? 
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Pictures Teach Health 


the 


O HAVE suitable 16 mm. silent 

motion pictures for teaching 
school boys and girls was the pri- 
mary objective of teachers at Haines 
City, Fla., when they asked for the 
installation of a motion picture cam- 
era as standard school equipment. 
The school board had been building 
a library of silent school films for 
three years and had bought about 
$600 worth of educational films. 
These films were well worth the 
money spent, but it was felt that if 
teaching films were available in 
which local children appeared as the 
actors, the film subjects would be 
more vital. 

Frequently invited to the 
schools, parents came only on formal 
occasions when programs were frank- 
ly for show purposes. It was difficult 
for the parent to go into the class- 
room and see an everyday normal 
activity. When visitors came the ac- 
tivity was often stiff and unnatural. 
School-made films were used to ac- 
quaint school patrons with what 
their children were doing in school. 

The parent-teacher association do- 
nated the camera, but before begin- 
ning to make film subjects additional 
objectives were set up for the project: 

1. To make a permanent record in 
moving pictures of school events. 

2. To motivate children to drama- 
tize stories and activities, thus en- 
couraging learning by doing. 

3. To provide teaching films for 
the school library which would nec- 
essarily be vital because the children 
participated in making them. 

4. To show parents what their 
schools were doing by projecting 
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movies made by children in 
Haines City schools. 

5. To teach the simple fundamen- 
tals of the science of motion picture 
production, including artistic com- 
position, film making and motion 
picture camera operation. 

6. To teach a selected group of 
junior high school boys the art and 
science of operating the camera so 
that the work of production might 
carry on independent of a teacher 
photographer, and to provide pos- 
sible vocational training to this group 
in the photographic technic. 

Health, the first cardinal principle 
of education, became the first film 
subject. The procedure in making 
this film began in the classroom with 
the pupils. They helped prepare the 
scenario (learned how to spell the 
word as they did many of the new 
words connected with making films) 
and arranged the various scenes into 
long, semilong, semiclose and close- 
up shots. These rough plans were 
corrected by the teacher. 

Teachers and pupils employed the 
Hollywood technic to introduce a 
scene. The long shot was followed 
by the semiclose and finally by the 
closeup. Script writers made liberal 
use of close-up shots in their scena- 
rios knowing the story-telling value 
and dramatic punch these pictures 
give to a film. To correct, to arrange 
and to select the best scenarios from 
the pupils’ material was the teacher’s 
job. 

Finally, when a script was ap- 
proved for shooting, the teacher was 
notified and a date was made with 
a class for filming the picture. Pupil 


photographers learned how to load 
the camera, discovered that the pan- 
chromatic film is used in all interior 
scenes in which supplementary light- 
ing is necessary, and by comparing 
scenes in which the color red ap- 
peared on panchromatic and ortho- 
chromatic films noted that only the 
panchromatic film is sensitive to red. 

They learned that the photo-elec- 
tric light meter has to be held close 
to the subject to get a correct reading 
and were taught not to read the light 
from the camera position. The lore 
of yellow and red light filters and the 
effects produced with them on film 
led the pupil photographers into a 
study of the physics of light. 

Nine scenarios have been produced 
so far under the subject of health. 
The film titles and the grades par- 
ticipating are as follows: “Drinking 
Milk,” second grade; “Rest After 
Lunch,” first grade; “Health Inspec- 
tion,” fourth grade; “Morning Health 
Inspection,” first grade; “Morning 
Tooth Care,” second grade; “Junior 
High Physical Education Program,” 
150 junior high school boys and girls; 
“County Health Nurse Monthly In- 
spection,” fifth grade; “Playground 
Accidents,” fifth grade, and “Hook- 
worm Reports.” 

Here is the shooting script used in 
making the accident film. Like some 
public speakers, the photographers 
type on a card 4 by 5 inches each 
separate scene. After each scene has 
been shot, the photographer makes a 
large “X” over the face of the card 
to show that the scene has been pho- 
tographed. Each card is numbered 
at the top right corner consecutively. 
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ADMINISTERING FIRST AID 


Fifth Grade, East Side Elementary 


School 
D-1 
Long shot of children on playground 
D-2 


Semiclose of boy, kicks ball, runs 
toward first base, falls, sits up, rub- 
bing his foot. 

D-3 
Close-up of boy’s foot slightly cut. 

D4 
Close-up of boy pointing to piece of 
glass on ground. 

D5 
Semilong of boy being helped to first 
aid room by two other boys. 

D6 
Close-up of sign above door in school: 
FIRST AID. 

D-7 
Semiclose of injured boy sitting on 
cot, pupil helper washing foot with 
clean cloth and antiseptic. 

D-8 
Close-up of helper’s hand holding 
antiseptic. 

D-9 
Semiclose of helper going to first aid 
table for iodine. 

D-10 
Close-up of helper applying medicine 
to injured foot. 

D-11 
Semilong of boy lying on cot with 


foot propped higher than head. 
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In the first-aid 
film prepared by 
pupils at Haines 
City, Fla., liberal 
use was made of 
close-up shots be- 
cause of the story- 
telling value. 1— 
Boy falls into first 
base; 2— Player 
holds his foot; it 
is hurt; 3—School- 
mate points to 
piece of glass that 
cut the foot; 4— 
Boy is carried to 
the first-aid room; 
5—His injuries 
are made com- 
fortable on cot in 
first-aid room. 


Each scenario has a letter; each 
scene, a number. So that scenes may 
easily be spliced together in sequence, 
the letter and number of each scene 
are photographed just before shoot- 
ing. When the film is returned from 
the processing laboratory it is pro- 
jected, pupils make notes of spots to 
be cut out, and, finally, eliminate 
them with the splicer-cutter. 

Individual scenes are then cut 
apart and hung consecutively on the 
editing board. The order in which 
the scenes should come is easily de- 
termined by the letter-number insig- 
nia at the beginning of each scene. 
Final splicing comes when scenes are 
put together with the splicer. 

The film is projected after having 
been spliced together in sequence to 


























discover where titles are needed to 
make the meaning of the film subject 
clear. The photographers try to shoot 
scenes that have story-telling value in 
themselves and try to approve only 
those scenarios that are so well knit 
that only a few titles are needed to 
tell the audience what is happening 
in the picture. 

The local theater shows our school- 
made films at regular intervals. We 
receive a percentage of the box office 
receipts. From these projections we 
shall have a steady income to pur- 
chase accessory lenses and raw film 
for new subjects. We feel that the 
motion picture camera as a teaching 
tool is probably the most important 
addition made to the Haines City 
schools in recent years. 
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THe New TEACHER 
Fresh from the Normal School, bursting with 


Pep, 

Anxious to please and to get into step. 

What if her make-up gleams rather red, 

It may pull her through the rough spots just 
ahead! 


Please, Mr. Principal, help her come through, 

This scared little novice entrusted to you, 

Don’t mutter sourly where she’s bound to hear: 

“No teacher is worth a gosh-darn the first 
year. 


Give her a smile when her methods don’t 
work 
Give her a lift when the kids seem to shirk. 
Teach her a lesson, the most vital one: 
That, despite all its drudgery, Teaching is Fun. 
. 


O THE legislature cut the educational 

budget, huh? And your local trustees 
got scared and threw out the guidance pro- 
gram? And the appropriation for kinder- 
gartens was cut in half? 

What of it? Legislatures are temporary 
bodies, here today and gone tomorrow. 
School boards lose their courage easily but 
they gain it back when they see how much 
their educational dollar buys for them. 

Never in the history of America has edu- 
cation been in better shape than today. 
There has never been a sharper, more direct 
challenge to those who work with boys and 
girls. Never has there been more promise 
for the future or a greater impetus to work 
out the problems of a cock-eyed world. 

America has staked its faith, its life and 
its existence as a democracy in the public 
schools and universal education. The schools 
of America will never let America down. 


ee. .°@ 
ENOPHON, the pedagogical Book- 


worm, has a severe case of summer 
complaint. “I yield to no one in my pro- 
found admiration for the accomplishments 
of the school in the cause of Safety Edu- 
cation,” says Zennie petulantly, “but after 
trying to "digest 17 new textbooks on 
Safety Education along with numberless 
pamphlets, posters, statistics, courses of 
study, placards and even songs on the same 


subject, I am slightly (hic) satiated. I long 
for the good old days when a bookman 
could come in the sanctum and talk about 
his listed wares without beginning with a 
reference to the casualty lists in the morning 
paper.” 

. oe 


AIL September! The month of flam- 

ing leaves, of fresh clean paint on 
long cool corridors; the month of the re- 
freshing pay check after a long and tedious 
drought! 

Every month in the year a new era starts 
for someone somewhere. The ancient Ro- 
man year originally began in March. The 
Mohammedan year was computed from the 
first day of the Hegira in July, or was it 
October? Even our own date deciders give 
the hard-pressed taxpayer several alterna- 
tives in deciding when his tax year will 
end, provided he starts a new one on the 
next succeeding day. Each profession has 
its own particular calendar. For school 
teachers everywhere, September marks the 
Beginning. 

The school administrator salutes Septem- 
ber: This year I shall see that each fresh 
and dewy schoolma’am is given a chance 
to get acquainted with my idiosyncrasies 
before I jump at her. This year I reexamine 
my educational philosophy to find whether 
it is strong and flexible enough to meet the 
battles ahead. I shall try to be a little less 
authoritarian and a little more humani- 
tarian, a little less autocratic and a little 
more democratic. And I shall read at least 
one professional book every month of the 
year or, anyway, every other month. 

The classroom teacher adds her greeting 
to September: This year I shall personalize 
myself so that the people will not cry: 
“There goes an old maid (m. or f.) school 
teacher!” I shall powder my nose, cut by 
half the quantity of Friday afternoon aspirin 
and smile sweetly at the supervisor even if 
he comes in at the tag end of a restless day. 

A salute to September with its bright and 
shining faces, its new ideas to try out, its 
new methods to initiate, its new worlds to 
conquer. Praise Allah, vacation is over and 
we can get on with our job. 
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Directing Choice of Vocations 


HE choice of a career is one of 

the most important problems a 
school pupil must meet in his life’s 
experience. Particularly is this prob- 
lem accentuated in a period of rapid 
change, when through science, in- 
vention and social shiftings, jobs are 
created, destroyed or materially al- 
tered overnight. 

The board of education and the 
school authorities of the public 
schools at Winfield, Kan., have rec- 
ognized for a number of years that 
the task of assisting young people in 
choosing their life’s work is a vital 
function of secondary education. No 
longer should society permit haphaz- 
ard methods to dominate the means 
by which a person chooses his voca- 
tion. Drifting into an occupation has 
caused too many failures in life, to 
say nothing of the loss to society in 
general. 

For nearly two decades the Win- 
field board of education has main- 
tained a department of vocational 
guidance in the Winfield High 
School. Under the progressive lead- 
ership of Supt. Evan E. Evans and 
Vice Principal T. H. Vaughan, direc- 
tor of guidance, this program has 
grown to include many activities, in- 
cluding a series of vocational guid- 
ance conferences held each year in 
April preliminary to the regular 
spring enrollment. 

The school authorities have found 
through experience that there are a 
number of capable and outstanding 
men and women in the Winfield 
community who are in a position to 
serve the school through their will- 
ingness to meet pupils in conference 
and to discuss with them the prob- 
lems, qualifications and rewards in- 
volved in their respective vocations. 
School officials have found, even 
though much of this material is cov- 
ered in the regular courses in voca- 
tions, that there is added value in 
having someone who is actively and 
successfully engaged in a vocation 
present the facts of his vocation. 
Such a person, through his own ex- 
perience, is able to give practical 
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High School Principal, Winfield, Kan. 





For the last twenty years 
school 
torynspeople of Winfield, 


authorities and 


Kan., have accepted the 
responsibility of assisting 
youth in picking vocations 





guidance and wise counsel and is 
able to emphasize certain facts and 
features from illustrations drawn 
from his own experience in the voca- 
tion. After considerable experience 
with this project there seems to be 
universal agreement in the commu- 
nity, among pupils, school authori- 
ties, business men and patrons of 
the school alike, that the project has 
real merit. 

In the Winfield setup these con- 
ferences are organized, supervised 
and administered by a committee. 
By tradition and practice this com- 
mittee has come to be made up of 
the director of guidance as chairman, 
the superintendent of schools, the 
high school principal, the instructors 
in the classes in vocations and the 
president of the student council. 

The tasks of this committee are 
threefold. The first task is to select 
. “kick-off” speaker for an all-school 
assembly that officially opens the se- 
ries of conferences. The second task 
is to make a survey of the vocational 
interests of the pupils and the third 
task is to choose and contact the 
various conference leaders, appoint 
faculty advisers, choose pupil chair- 
men and secretaries for the individ- 
ual conferences and organize all this 
into a conference schedule. 

The board of education of the 
Winfield schools has considered this 
program of sufficient worth to make 
a special appropriation each year for 
the purpose of bringing in an out- 
standing speaker to inaugurate the 
program. This speaker is used at an 


all-school assembly that opens the 
conferences and later in the day at 
a complimentary luncheon provided 
by the board of education for the 
men who will be the leaders in the 
conferences. 

Experience has proved that several 
considerations should be made in the 
choice of this speaker. He should be 
recognized as a leader in education 
and preferably one who has given 
considerable time, study and atten- 
tion to the problems of vocational 
education and guidance. In his talk 
to the conference leaders he should 
especially keep in mind that these 
leaders, selected as they are from 
various walks in life, are often not 
pedagogically trained and he can be 
especially helpful in suggesting to 
the leaders the best lines of approach 
in discussing their respective voca- 
tions. An example of this might be 
offered in the following list of ques- 
tions as to suggested topics for 
discussion concerning any given vo- 
cation: 

1. What level of general education 
is expected or required of those who 
enter this vocation? 

2. What specialized training is nec- 
essary, if at all? If so, where can the 
training best be obtained? What will 
be the cost in time and money? 

3. What physical and mental abili- 
ties, what special talents and apti- 
tudes, what personality and temper- 
amental qualities are essential in this 
job or vocation? 

4. What working hours, activities 
and recreational opportunities char- 
acterize this occupation? 

5. What is the social status of the 
occupation? What are the surround- 
ings, working conditions and char- 
acteristics of fellow workers? 

6. What opportunity is there to do 
creative work and set one’s own pace, 
or is the work definitely laid out with 
the tempo set by the machine, the 
assembly line or dominated by an 
overhead organization? 

7. Will he be closely supervised or 
will he direct, supervise or persuade 
others who are working under him? 
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8. Is the work relatively secure and 
steady, or is it intermittent, seasonal 
and hazardous? 

9. Is the work so specialized that 
through a shift in conditions he will 
have to start over again or is there 
sufficient training and value in the 
experience to enable him to shift to 
another vocation with a minimum of 
adjustment ? 

10. What is the ratio of opportuni 
ties in this occupation or profession 
to the supply of competent persons 
potentially available? 

11. What are the opportunities for 
advancement? Is this a blind alley 
job or is the door open to other occu- 
pations and opportunities? 

12. Is the occupation one that is 
growing in numbers and importance 
or is it one that is on the decline? 

13. Are the opportunities in this 
job or profession widely distributed 
geographically or are they localized 
in certain areas? 

14. What are the rewards and the 
range of earnings in this job or pro- 
fession? 

15. What is the general outlook in 
this vocation? 


Surveys Vocational Interests 


The next task of the committee is 
to make a survey of the vocational 
interests of the pupils of the school. 
In Winfield this is done through the 
questionnaire method. Question- 
naires are handed the homeroom 
teachers who, in turn, ask their pu- 
pils to check or list their vocational 
choices as first, second and third. 
These questionnaires are turned over 
to the committee for tabulation. 
After the tabulation is completed the 
committee has information on which 
to build the program of conferences. 

After the committee has completed 
the task of choosing the visiting 
speaker and after the survey of vo- 
cational interests has been completed, 
there remains the task of selecting 
and contacting the vocational lead- 
ers. The choice of conference lead- 
ers requires deliberation. The leader 
should preferably be one who has 
had considerable experience in his 
vocation, is progressive and stands 
well in his vocation. He should be 
respected in the community, have a 
reputation for civic-mindedness and 
should be one who recognizes the 
socially significant values of his voca- 
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tion. He must be one whose outlook 
in his vocation has not been warped 
through some untoward experience 
and he should be urged to present all 
facts about his vocation in the most 
straightforward way he can accom- 
plish. 

The speaker should never feel it 
his responsibility to recruit members 
for his vocation. In fact, it should 
be made plain to him that it is just 
as effective guidance to cause pupils 
to discover their lack of ability or 
talents for such a vocation as it is to 
inspire them or to encourage them to 
enter a certain vocation. 


Recruiting Speakers for Programs 


While the choice of leader is usu- 
ally made by the committee it is 
sometimes more advisable to ask 
some organization to provide the 
leader. Thus, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club might be 
asked to provide a leader for a con- 
ference on opportunities for women 
in business, a near-by army post 
might provide a leader on military 
service or, as was the occasion once 
in the Winfield High School, the 
chamber of commerce of Wichita 
provided a speaker on vocational op- 
portunities in aviation, for in that 
city the vocation is prominent. On 
another occasion the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation provided a G-man 
to discuss that service. 

This done, the committee is ready 
to organize individual conferences. 
Experience in this school has shown 
that the most effective conference is 
the one that has its own organiza- 
tion. Thus, the committee chooses 
a faculty adviser, a pupil chairman 
and a pupil secretary for each con- 
ference. This gives opportunity for 
a wide range of pupil participation. 
The faculty advisers should be 
chosen preferably from those instruc- 
tors whose field of work is closely 
associated with the specialized work 
of the vocation. Thus, an instructor 
in vocational agriculture would be 
the best qualified adviser for the con- 
ference on farming; a business de- 
partment teacher, for a conference 
on secretarial occupations, and an art 
teacher or home economics teacher, 
for a conference on interior deco- 
ration. 

The pupil chairmen should be 
charged with the responsibility of 





having the meeting place in readi- 
ness, the leader informed as to the 
time and place and escorted to the 
conference. The secretary should 
keep a record of attendance, as well 
as perform other secretarial duties. 
Also, the secretary is asked to keep 
a complete report of the discussion 
that grows out of the conference. 
These reports are handed to the in- 
structors in the classes in vocations. 

The results of this project justify 
continuation from every point of 
view. Pupils, conference leaders, 
business men, parents and patrons of 
the school alike are enthusiastic in 
their praise. The local papers have 
given publicity to the project. A 
number of business and professional 
men have contributed literature to 
the vocational bookshelf in the high 
school library. Many of the leaders 
have contributed books and pam- 
phlets from their own private li- 
braries while others have been in 
contact with their own professional 
associations or headquarters for ma- 
terial on careers. 


Wholesome Effect on Community 


There are many good will values. 
Any project that brings active civic- 
minded business and_ professional 
men and.women into close contact 
with youth can have scarcely any 
other effect upon a school or com- 
munity but wholesome. It is well 
to have business men in our commu- 
nities see youth grappling with the 
all-absorbing job of choosing a 
vocation. It is well for them to have 
the experience of observing the think- 
ing processes of youth, to learn about 
their aspirations, to see them in ac- 
tion as presiding officers and forum 
leaders. 

While the presence of business and 
professional men in the classroom 
of the school should develop among 
such men a more sympathetic under- 
standing view of the problems of sec- 
ondary education, it should, likewise, 
contribute a point of view that might 
help us as educators to analyze our 
own points of weakness and those in 
our educational setup to the end that 
we can profit through this experi- 
ence. We need more projects that 
will draw the public and administra- 
tors of the school closer together in 
the task of meeting the needs and 
solving the problems of education. 
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Two Schools Under One Roo 





Above: The front 
elevation of the 
Littleton High 
and Elementary 
schools, Littleton, 
Mass., a structure 
that brings under 
one roof a consoli- 
dated school with 
an assembly hall, 
gymnasium and 
shop serving both 
educational levels. 


ITTLETON, Mass., was faced 
with the necessity of providing 
new school accommodations for ele- 
mentary grade pupils. The pupils 
were housed in an overcrowded 
wooden building, out of repair, dan- 
gerous from a fire standpoint and 
costly to maintain and operate. On 
the same property, 200 feet distant 
from this building, was the high 
school, fairly modern but with no 
assembly hall, gymnasium, showers 
or proper shop. 
It was suggested that a new grade 
school be erected on the site of the 
old building to include a gymnasium 
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RALPH G. STEBBINS 


Frank Irving Cooper Corporation 


Architects, Boston 


and a shop that could be used by 
the high school pupils. The plan, 
prepared by the Frank Irving Cooper 
Corporation, called for an addition to 
the present high school, bringing 
under one roof a consolidated school 
with an assembly hall, gymnasium 
and shop serving both the elementary 
grades and high school. 

The high school unit is on the right 
and the grade school unit, on the 


‘Left: A distinct 
feature of this 
building is the 
cream colored 
glass chalk 
boards. The 
chalk used is a 
dustless, deep 
purple, selected 
for its erasability 
and visibility. 
These boards re- 


duce eyestrain. 


left. The combined assembly hall 
and gymnasium unit is in the center 
and the shop unit is under the stage. 
Shower rooms are placed where good 
light and ventilation can be obtained 
on account of the lower grade level. 
This lower grade allows full length 
windows for the shop unit. 

The gymnasium-assembly hall ef- 
fectively separates the grade and high 
school units and, as each has its own 
administrative and sanitary acces- 
sories, no intermingling of grade and 
high school pupils occurs. 

The elementary grade unit has 
eight classrooms with the pupils’ 
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Right: Second floor plan of the 
Littleton school. The grade school 
unit is expressed on the exterior 
by a near duplication of the ex- 
terior of the high school unit. The 
one story administration unit is 
a connecting link between them. 








wraps cared for in metal wardrobes 
in each classroom. Toilets for both 
boys and girls are provided on each 
floor. A modern health suite and 
gymnasium storage room are placed 
directly in front of the gymnasium 
and with easy access from the out- 
doors. Adequate showers and dress- 
ing rooms are located at the rear of 
the stage. These serve as 
dressing rooms when the hall is used 


rooms 


for theatricals. 
All structural floors are steel and 


concrete. Plaster is integral cream 


Right: First floor plan, showing 
the high school unit on the right 
and the grade school unit on the 
left. The combined assembly hall 
and gymnasium unit is in the 
center and the shop unit is under 
the stage. Design by the Frank 


Irving Cooper Corporation. 
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classroom. The chalk is carefully se- 
lected for erasability and_ visibility. 
Even when the boards are in con- 
stant use all day they remain com- 
paratively clean. 

The beauty of the schoolroom is 
increased not only through the use 
of glass chalkboard but also by the 


presence of chromium plated furni- 











colored California stucco, ceilings 
are acoustic tile and all finished floors 
are marbleized asphalt tile. The ma- 
terials used throughout are such that 
the cost of maintenance is reduced 
to a minimum. Wall, floor and ceil- 
ing materials are easily and inex- 
pensively cleaned. 

A distinctly new feature is the 
cream colored glass chalk boards. 
The chalk used is a dustless, deep 
purple. These cream boards and pur- 
ple chalk produce less eyestrain and 
contribute to a pleasing and artistic 
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ture. This is of the movable type 
with metal parts of strong chromium 
plated tubing; the wood box is the 
conventional lifting lid type. These 
units, of three varying sizes, are ideal 
for the pupils because their flexibility 
of arrangement allows the teachers 
to enrich their technic and permits 
a restful grouping of equipment for 
the pupils. 

The grade school unit is expressed 
on the exterior by a near duplication 
of the exterior of the high school 
unit with a connecting link between 
the two of a one story administra- 
tion unit, thus making the ensemble 
pleasing and harmonious. 

The total cost of the project, in- 
cluding all items, was $108,000, con- 
siderably less than would have been 
required to erect a separate grade 
school and to provide the additional 
educational facilities necessary for a 
modern secondary school. 
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When Films Are Most Needed 





PAUL C. REED 


Director, Department of Visual and Radio Education 


Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


Memorandum to Miss Jones: 

In place of the lantern 
Slides and motion picture 
on Eskimo life which you 
ordered we are sending you 
on Monday, April 26: 

Film No. 634 Birds and 
Their Homes. 

Slides 24-16 Primitive 
African Tribes. 








Dept. Visual Instruction 


F THERE is an exaggeration in 
this slightly ridiculous note to 
Miss Jones it is that some visual de- 
partments do not even notify the 
teachers when visual materials are 
being sent to them. Some depart- 
ments, organized ostensibly to serve 
and assist teachers, ignore teaching 
needs and set as their primary aim 
a large and frequent circulation of 
aids, regardless of how they are used. 
Visual materials, if they are to be 
of maximum assistance to boys and 
girls in obtaining accurate, useful, 
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concrete conceptions, must be avail- 
able for classroom instruction when 
these concepts are being developed. 
Whether the visual aid service is for 
an individual school, a small school 
system or for the schools in a large 
city, the principal aim of that depart- 
ment should be to furnish an abun- 
dance of the best available visual ma- 
terials when needed. 

The aims of a central visual de- 
partment planned to serve schools 
should be as follows: 

1. To make available to all teach- 
ers the best visual materials and the 
equipment and facilities to assure 
their efficient use. 

2. To provide and maintain a dis- 
tribution system that guarantees to 
place these materials, in good condi- 
tion, in the hands of teachers when 
they are most needed. 

3. To aid teachers in intelligent 
utilization of visual aids for effective 
instruction. 

The term “best visual aids” does 
not imply motion pictures alone. The 
efficient visual department is con- 


cerned with the acquisition, distribu- 
tion and utilization of all visual aids. 

Visual aids that have length, 
breadth and depth are important 
tools for learning. A crude bracelet 
from the heart of Africa, a piece of 
rock containing gold, a boll of cotton 
from Alabama and a small scale 
model of the Mayflower, when intro- 
duced into the learning situation at 
the proper time, present more real- 
istic impressions than pictorial rep- 
resentations of these. 

Motion pictures, both silent and 
sound, are especially valuable teach- 
ing materials in developing those 
generalizations in which facts related 
to motion are basic. Through the 
illusion of movement, everyday do- 
ing can be brought realistically to the 
classroom. The work life and home 
life of the fishing people of New 
England; the crowd, noise and hurry 
of the large metropolitan commu- 
nity; the activities of our government 
to conserve natural resources, and the 
ceaseless armament race of foreign 
nations can be portrayed through mo- 
tion pictures much more vitally than 
through printed or spoken words. 

Still pictures that “freeze” action 
for careful study or photographic 
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Above: Filing in the film library. 


representauon of things not in mo- 
tion can be furnished the classroom 


teacher in many forms. Textbook 


publishers are becoming more gen- 
erous with their illustrative material, 
but the visual department can supply 
mounted still pictures, stereographs 
and lantern slides to supplement the 
unillustrated printed words and to 


bring meaning to the teachers’ ab- 
stract verbalizations. 

Visual departments for school sys- 
tems must be concerned with acquir- 
ing the best aids available. Instruc- 
tors who are aware of their teaching 
objectives can furnish invaluable as- 
sistance to a visual director in the 
selection of visual materials; in fact, 
that assistance is essential to the di- 
rector who recognizes that he is not 
a dictator. Too often those in charge 
of a visual aids service forget that 
their bureaus were created as a serv- 
ice for teachers. Conceiving their 
function as merely administrative, 
they proceed to draw up regulations 
and procedures that hinder the wide 
and wise use of their materials for 
instruction. 

The success of a circulating plan 
of distribution cannot be measured 
in terms of the frequency of circula- 
tion for each visual aid. The motion 
picture reel that is always out when 
a teacher wants it cannot be in his 
classroom when it is most needed. 
Perhaps it is better to have a few 
reels idle on the shelves occasionally 
than to have them always going to 


Careful inspection of films ensures receipt of materials in good condition. 


the persons whose names have been 
on a waiting list too long. 

The selection, placement and main- 
tenance of visual aid equipment in 
each school is an important task of 
the visual aids department. In most 
cases greatest efficiency results when 
each school is equipped with mini- 
mum essentials. A 16 mm. silent and 
sound motion picture projector, a 
stereopticon for lantern slides or a 
combined opaque and lantern slide 
projector, suitable projection screens 
and classrooms adequately furnished 
with dark shades are today’s mini- 
mum projection equipment. Even 
this list must vary with local condi- 
tions, available visual materials to 
project and the teaching job to be 
done. There is a fascination about 
gadgets that leads some school men 
to purchase machines without giving 
sufficient thought to how they are 
to be used. Even chrome trimmed 
educational tools cannot be evaluated 
merely as machine beauty but only 
as effective instruments in aiding 
learning. 

It was pointed out in the report of 
the Regents’ Inquiry Into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York that teach- 
ing procedures must change and 
schools must grow if they are to 
meet their greater responsibilities in 
a constantly expanding and increas- 
ingly complex world. “In recent 
years notable advances have been 
made also in the mechanisms of 


recording, analyzing and commun- 
icating facts, ideas, events and scenes. 

Any educational system that 
ignores these new methods and 
mechanisms will soon find that it is 
out of date.” The report also points 
out that “it is extraordinarily difficult 
for teachers to keep their work up 
to date without teaching materials 
that are up to date.” It might also 
be said that it is equally difficult for 
teachers to keep up to date with new 
teaching materials. 

The responsibility of the visual 
department in guiding teachers in 
the use of visual materials is cer- 
tainly not the least important of its 
functions. Call it “in-service train- 
ing,” if you wish, or supervision or 
iust administration, but it functions 
well only when the aim is “to aid 
teachers in the intelligent utilization 
of visual aids for effective instruc- 
tion.” Every routine procedure, 
every bulletin notice, every catalog 
listing, every contact with teaching 
and administrative personnel can be 
directed toward this objective. 

The use of visual aids cannot be 
supervised apart from other educa- 
tional fields or departments. More 
than for any other a visual depart- 
ment depends upon the close co- 
operation, the understanding and the 
active support of all other super- 
visory and administrative officers. 
Visual education cannot stand alone. 
Visual materials can but aid the in- 
structional process. 
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t Takes More Than Pedagogy 


FRED M. SCHELLHAMMER 


Evander Childs High School, New York 


UCH has been written con- 

cerning teacher personality in 
school reports and __ publications. 
School superintendents look for per- 
sonality in the applicant for a teach- 
ing position. Laymen decry its lack 
in the teaching profession. The term 
itself defies tangible definition. But 
attempts have been made to discover 
and measure significant traits of per- 
sonality in the teacher. The consen- 
sus of such studies indicates that pro- 
fessional fitness depends on more 
than courses studied in the teacher 
training institution. Professional 
fitness depends upen personality and 
performance both in and out of the 
classroom as well as upon scholastic 
attainment. 

Attempts in analysis of personality 
indicate that there is no magic es- 
sence, no one spark that makes an 
individual radiate with those traits 
that are necessary “to put something 
across.” It is, however, a tenet of 
schoolmen that there is a combina- 
tion of traits that may be called per- 
sonality and that the possession of 
these traits bears a close relationship 
to the quality of teaching. 


Some Should Be Turned Away 


Teacher training institutions have 
not been oblivious to the fact that it 
takes more than allotted credits in 
pedagogy and subject matter to make 
a teacher. Most teacher training 
specialists are not pessimistic enough 
to feel that good teachers are born, 
not made, although there are some. 
Some individuals are so lacking in 
certain personality traits that they 
should be turned from the field of 
teaching. 

From 143 teacher training institu- 
tions located in 42 states, I have com- 
piled data on the traits of personality 
they consider important and _ the 
technics by which these traits are 
evaluated." As may be expected 


‘Schellhammer, F. M.: Personality Evaluation 
and the Prospective Teacher, Fordham Univer- 


sity, 1938. 
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there is wide variance in the traits 
of the prospective teacher that the 
individual teacher training institu- 
tion seeks to discover and improve. 
Though health and good habits are 
stressed by most institutions, such 
factors of personality as appearance, 
speech, conduct, social traits and cul- 
ture are slighted. 

It is hard to understand, for exam- 
ple, the fact that more than half of 
the institutions do not concern them- 
selves with such traits as appearance 
and freedom from disfigurement. 


Distractions Impede Progress 


Sound pedagogic principles affirm 
that distraction from the course of 
a lesson impedes the learning process. 
The teacher who jangles a bunch of 
keys while teaching or who has a 
facial tic finds success in teaching 
difficult. A mannerism, such as the 
former, may be remedied; the re- 
moval of the facial tic is doubtful. 
Any physical deformity that distracts 
the attention of the child is a defect 
that must be considered seriously 
before the applicant is allowed to 
enter the teaching profession. It is 
not argued that the teacher training 
institution reject all who suffer from 
disfigurement but surely it seems 
evident that the physical defect 
should be considered. 

In considering the speech of the 
prospective teacher, the same lack of 
concern is again exhibited by a ma- 
jority of the institutions. Most ef- 
forts, however, are devoted to weed- 
ing out those who possess serious 
defects. Too little effort is made to 
analyze speech into its components 
for the purpose of correction and im- 
provement in all the student body. 
The factors of conduct, social traits 
and culture are equally slighted by 
more than half of the teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

It is evident that the weighing and 
improving of the personal attributes 
of the individual are not easy tasks. 
Most institutions, no matter how ad- 


vanced their programs for the de- 
velopment of the personality traits 
of the prospective teacher may be, 
admit to some groping and_hesi- 
tancy in the work of elimination. 
The difficulty of the task is evident. 
Not only is there diversity of opinion 
on what constitutes personality but 
there is also uncertainty as to how 
that personality may be measured 
and improved. 

It is interesting to note that by 
far the greatest reliance for the dis- 
covery and measurement of most 
traits of personality is still placed in 
the personal interview as adminis- 
tered by advisers, deans and other 
personnel officers. Reports of the 
faculty and physician are also con- 
sidered in evaluating certain person- 
ality traits. Individual institutions 
also use various testing devices for 
the determination of personality 
traits. Whether or not these so-called 
tests and questionnaires on social at- 
titudes, conduct and culture are of 
value is questionable. There does not 
seem to be a surety of a high rela- 
tionship between written answers 
and actual reactions. 


Use of Recordings 


By far the most promising test de- 
vice, if it may be called that, is the 
use of recordings for the improve- 
ment of the speech of the prospec- 
tive teacher. Not only does the use 
of such recordings seem helpful in 
the diagnosis of speech but its use 
in the development of the individual 
pupil’s speech traits is obvious. Un- 
fortunately, few institutions have re- 
sorted to this device. 

The use of letters of recommenda- 
tion for the collection of data on per- 
sonality traits is considered of little 
value by the majority of teacher 
training institutions. This method 
of gaining data on the personality 
traits of the student is in ill repute 
because of its apparent unreliability. 

Teacher training educators state 
that, though they consider person- 
ality traits important, they are ham- 
pered in many instances by factors 
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WILLIE—DON’T FORGET YOUR RUBBERS 





First day of school or the last day 
. it’s all the same to a mother. She 
guards the health of her children up 
to the last minute, then the responsi- 
bility is out of her hands—and into 
yours. 

Five days a week for many a week 
school authorities have charge of 
children’s health as well as educa- 
tion. It’s a big job. And cleanliness 
is probably the most important aid 
in the battle against disease. 

For forty-one years Wyandotte has 
been fighting the battle with you. 
Here are the Wyandotte cleaning 
agents you need to keep your school 
and your pupils in clean, wholesome 
condition. 

WYANDOTTE DETERGENT: an 
all-around cleaner for floors, walls. 
porcelain and _ painted surfaces. 
(Any surface that water won't 
harm. ) 

WYANDOTTE CULINARY 
CLEANERS: Dishwashing com- 
pounds to meet every kind of water 
and dishwashing condition. Wyan- 
dotte Keego, Poma, Cherokee, 
Cleaner & Cleanser, H.D.C. 

WYANDOTTE STERI-CHLOR: 
A chlorine germicide for locker 
rooms, athletic equipment showers, 
lavatories, — An effective, low cost 
and safe way to destroy bacteria. 

Your Wyandotte Service Repre- 
sentative will be glad to help you get 
the most out of your school cleaning 
budget. Call him today. 
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beyond their control. This is espe- 
cially true in state-supported institu- 
tions where laws and regulations of 
state administering bodies curb at- 
tempts at selection and development 
of the student body on anything 
other than a scholastic basis. These 
regulations seem, for the most part, 
to have as their aim the democrati- 
zation of education. Although there 
is no quarrel with the idea that op- 
portunity should be equal for all, the 
provision should be made that those 
provided with the opportunity should 
be capable of profiting thereby. 

There is a certain amount of resig- 
nation in the statement of a teacher 
training administrator that “our un- 
derstanding of the law is that we 
cannot refuse a high school graduate. 
We do try to discourage unsuitable 
applicants.” However, the statement, 
“that we try to serve the purpose of 
affording educational advantages to 
many young people who could not 
afford to go to other colleges and we 
train teachers for the public schools, 
operated and controlled by school 
boards who do not demand the high- 
est standards,” expresses the deepest 
futility. 

A further handicap to state-sup- 
ported institutions in their attempts 
to eliminate those whose personality 
traits make them unfit timber for 
teaching may be traced to the prac- 
tice of allotting state funds on the 
basis of the number of students en- 
rolled. One administrator points out 
that “competition for numbers, since 
appropriations are made on a per 
capita basis, is the primary reason 
for lack of careful selection. Our 
colleges are competing for numbers.” 

The difficulties that beset all teach- 
er training institutions in their at- 
tempts to give consideration to the 
personality traits of the prospective 
teacher are many. There is diversity 
of opinion as to just what traits are 
essential in the teacher. A study of 
personality lists indicates that the 
number of traits considered desirable 
in the teacher are limited only by the 
ingenuity of the individuals listing 
them. Admitting the necessity for 
the possession of certain traits, there 
still remains the task of determining 
the way by which the trait may be 
measured and the means by which 
deficiencies in the trait may be cor- 
rected. 
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What Constitutes a Community? 
H. W. HAY 


Supervising Principal, Somerset, Pa. 


ANY changes and plans for 

changes in schools and com- 
munities are being made or contem- 
plated for purposes of efficiency and 
economy. One person wants schools 
to be organized on the basis of com- 
munity units. Another is urging the 
organization of a community high 
school district. In a number of in- 
stances it has been found that legis- 
lative enactment has created com- 
munity school districts. Naturally, 
then, the question arises, “What con- 
stitutes a community?” 

In a series of state supreme court 
cases the question has been answered. 
Illinois, through its supreme court, 
has answered the question well. Not 
only do some cases give a more com- 
plete interpretation than others, but 
also a broadening of the interpreta- 
tion is indicated. In one case the 
decision rendered was: 

“The line where one community 
begins and another ends in the estab- 
lishment of a district must be deter- 
mined approximately from a consid- 
eration of the character of the terri- 
tory, the place most accustomed to 
be used by the people residing there- 
in as a center at which they gather 
to transact business, attend church 
and meet socially, and with reference 
to the schoolhouse of the district be- 
ing conveniently accessible to all pu- 
pils of high school age in the terri- 
tory.” 

Again the court stated that the 
community must be limited to ter- 
ritory whose inhabitants naturally go 
to a common community center,” 
even though the boundaries need not 
coincide with existing common 
school districts. Furthermore, it can- 
not be declared void because it in- 
cludes within its boundaries a com- 
mon school district which maintains 
an accredited high school.’ 

In another case showing that all of 
the territory included in the district 





1People ex rel. Evans et al. v. Cowen et al., 
306 Ill. 330, 137 H. E. 836, 1922. 

2People ex rel. Leighty v. Yount et al., 301 
Ill. 67, 133 N. E. 693, 1921. 

3People ex rel. Strother v. Sleight et al., 306 
Ill. 319, 137 N. E. 829, 1922. 


was practically urban territory and 
that the inhabitants transacted most 
of their business at a city not far 
therefrom, the court held: 

“(The law] does not require the 
territory to be organized into a dis- 
trict to constitute one community for 
any purpose other than for school 
purposes or require such territory to 
have a community center, and that 
the territory constituted one ‘com- 
munity’ which has been defined as 
a body of people having common 
rights, privileges or interests, or liv- 
ing in the same place under the same 
laws, or having an association of in- 
terests, or a common character or 
likeness, though one boundary of the 
district touched the boundary of a 
village not included therein, in which 
village two of the pupils from the 
district attended school.” 

The fact that portions of the ter- 
ritory within a high school district 
are parts of other communities for 
trading or other purposes is not an 
avoidance, if the district constitutes 
in itself a community for school pur- 
poses.” 

Another case, which points out 
that a district will not be held invalid 
on the ground that it comprises more 
than one community unless it ap- 
pears from the evidence that children 
residing in the district cannot avail 
themselves of school privileges, gives 
this excerpt: 

“That people residing in a high 
school district trade at stores, deliver 
grain to elevators, do their banking 
business and attend church in cities 
or villages outside the district does 
not establish that the district com- 
prises more than one community for 
high school purposes.”® 

Decisions handed down have been 
constantly broadening the interpre- 
tation of the term “community unit.” 


4People ex rel. Stout v. Drennan et al., 308 
Ill. 482, 139 N. E. 125, 1923. 

5People ex rel. Garrison et al. v. Keys et al., 
Board of Education, et., 310 Ill. 198, 141 
N. E. 722, 1923. 

8People ex rel. Dole et al. v. Standley et al., 
313 Ill. 43, 144 N. E. 355, 1924. People 
ex rel. Schell et al. v. Frey et al., 313 Ill. 204, 
145 N. E. 77, 1924. 
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Nairn Linoleum reduces noise 
and reduces expense, too! 


In actual tests conducted by the National Bureau of Standards, 
Nairn Sealex Battleship Linoleum outwore concrete. No won- 
der schools everywhere are specifying this economical floor 
that is inexpensive to install and needs no costly refinishing! 

And there are so many other advantages Nairn Linoleum 
brings to school buildings. A perfectly smooth, sanitary sur- 
face with no cracks to harbor dirt or germs . . . simple to keep 
clean! A resilient, quiet floor that Aushes clatter of footsteps! 

Installed by authorized contractors, Nairn Linoleum _ is 
guaranteed to the full value of workmanship and materials. 
Write now for free illustrated booklet No. C-96. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
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The durability of Nairn Sealex Battleship Lino- 
leum makes it particularly ideal for school cor- 
ridors, while its quiet ts important in the class- 
room. Pictures show Danbury High School, Conn. 
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Producing a High School Paper 


NORA PAYNE HILL 


Faculty Adviser, the Chatterbox 
George Washington High School, Danville, Va. 


LARGE enrollment is not essen- 

tial to the publication of a good 
newspaper. The five contributing 
factors include the staff, the adviser, 
the school, the community and the 
printer. 

Every staff must have enthusiasm 
and efficiency. Without either, the 
paper is doomed. If the publication 
has achieved a high rating through a 
number of years, the new staff will 
take pride in maintaining that stand- 
ing although to do so may require 
hours of almost endless work. If the 
paper has been only mediocre, that 
fact should be a challenge to a new 
staff. 

A large school has an advantage 
over a smaller one in that more pupils 
are available for staff positions. If the 
small staff in its effort to do an ex- 
cellent job despite the lack of numbers 
spends too much time on the paper 
there will be complaints from other 
teachers and from parents. The work 
must be organized in such a way as 
to prevent this situation. 


Adviser, Not Dictator 


The high school newspaper needs 
a faculty adviser, not to write or to 
dictate, but to train and to advise. 
As faculty adviser for the Chatterbox 
of George Washington High School, 
Danville, Va., I write nothing, al- 
though many times it would be easier 
to do a story or a headline than to 
show a pupil how to improve his 
writing. 

According to one arrangement, as 
many assignments as possible are 
made on Thursday of the week before 
the paper comes out. Friday is pub- 
lication day. Some news is likely to 
break after Tuesday and this may 
necessitate a change of makeup. Each 
reporter writes the headline for his 
own story. This arrangement saves 
time and results in better headlines. 
The original writer of the story is 
more familiar with the facts than a 
special headline writer would be; 
also, a pupil likes to feel that the entire 
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story, including the headline, is his 
own work and so may be pasted in 
his notebook. 

All of the copy for the editorial 
page is due Monday morning. The 
editor-in-chief and managing editor 
both have free periods the first hour 
of each day. They go over this copy 
with the adviser and send it to the 
printer. Poorly done stories are re- 
turned to the writers. There usually 
are several sports articles that are 
turned in at the beginning of school 


on Monday. 
Laboratory Work Schedule 


During the second period the 
journalism class meets for labora- 
tory work on the paper. Two asso- 
ciate editors who were members of 
the class the year before are present 
to give assistance. The Tuesday pe- 
riod is also a laboratory. All articles 
are expected to be turned in before 
the staff members leave school Tues- 
day afternoon, unless it has been im- 
possible for some of the reporters to 
complete their assignments. 

The printer sends the proof on 
Tuesday afternoon. This includes the 
editorial page and sports page mate- 
rial, as well as some of the front and 
back page articles. That night the 
sports editor makes up his page and 
reads proof. I read all proof also. The 
editor and one or two other staff 
members may drop in; if they are un- 
able to come, then the editorial page 
can be made up the first thing 
Wednesday morning and the proof 
read by the editor. The more people 
who read proof the fewer errors there 
are likely to be. 

Occasionally a part of the journal- 
ism period on Wednesday is devoted 
to completion of stories, but I like to 
spend the hour on some phase of 
journalism not previously discussed. 
It is difficult, though, to follow a def- 
inite course when much of the actual 
writing for the paper is done by a 
beginner’s class. Wednesday after- 
noon the editor and I look over the 


proof of the inside pages. These pages 
are usually printed that afternoon. 

Faculty and pupils, representing the 
school, may be considered the third 
factor contributing to a_ successful 
school paper. An indifferent faculty 
attitude will be reflected in the pupils. 
Both are the main source of news, 
and it is necessary to cultivate the 
good will of both. Staff reporters 
must be courteous and tactful in get- 
ting news from the teachers and care- 
ful to report it accurately. Teachers 
do not like to be misquoted; neither 
do they like to have their class news 
omitted. 

Pupils tire of seeing the names of 
a few pupils repeated over and over. 
The small school paper is usually 
faced with the problem of what to do 
about giving publicity to those pupils 
who are too extensively in the news. 


Names Make Good Stories 


A resourceful staff will find some 
means of distributing publicity among 
a larger percentage of the student 
body. The feature story offers possi- 
bilities for singling out some of the 
retiring boys and girls. The last issue 
of our paper contained a feature story 
entitled “Curtains of Time Are 
Drawn Apart as Pupils Tattle About 
Ancestors.” This was based on an 
assignment for a class in American 
literature. The members were asked 
to volunteer stories of their ancestors 
who lived during the Colonial period. 
A talented reporter made some in- 
teresting accounts into a good story. 
The names included were the fore- 
bears of pupils who had been given 
slight mention in former issues of the 
paper. 

A few schools make a practice of 
printing the name of each pupil at 
least twice a year. If this can be done 
in an interesting manner, it is a worth- 
while undertaking. And don’t forget 
the faculty. Feature stories about the 
teachers prove as interesting as the 
President’s toothache and not half so 
depressing. 

The budget serves to introduce the 
fourth factor, the community. Unless 
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REVOLUTIONARY IMPROVEMENTS MAKE THIS 


a) pa SLICER 


KLdE FEED an UNEQUALLED 


COST-FINDING and 
COST-REGULATING 
Money Saver for 
Every Kitchen! 





Easier, Better, Faster Slicing with “Years Ahead’’ Features! 


EASY RIDE FEED...TRIPLE GRIP...STAYSHARP 
STAINLESS STEEL KNIFE... BEAUTIFUL SILVERY FINISH 


PRE-DETERMINE the number of slices per pound or piece—and the exact 
cost of every slice of meat, cheese and other “sliceable” foods you serve. 
REGULATE slicing to UNIFORM, attractive portions. All with this sensa- 
tionally improved HOBART Slicer that makes slicing more accurate and 
doubly easy... 

No longer need you SHOVE meat, cheese or bread to the Knife as it drags, 










Save Those Vanished Slices! 


Would you like to SAVE two or three 
Minute Steaks that “disappear” in hand 
slicing? ... SAVE two or three portions of 
Pork Tenderloin? ... SAVE on the expen- 
sive foods where savings COUNT? See how 


cleaves and sticks to the Carriage Platter! FOODS RIDE TO THE KNIFE on 
the SMOOTH-GLIDING CARRIER PLATE of this new Slicer. No “bottom 
drag,” no holding back, NO WEDGE-SHAPED SLICES — even with cello- 
phane-wrapped cold meats and cheeses! 

Add to this the new TRIPLE-GRIP . . . the AdjustableeANGLE GRIPPER 
PLATE for popular “bias cuts” . . . the Solid Stainless Steel Staysharp Knife . . . 
the beautiful silvery FINISH and other features—no wonder they call this an 


easily you can do so with this ‘‘New Con- 
through UNIFORM 
slices of pre-determined size (portions that 
look better)—instead of “thick and thin” 
guesswork, Slice hard foods or soft right 


ception of Slicing,” 


down to the last slice—they ride to the 
knife alike. Let savings pay for this “Years 
Ahead” Slicer for your kitchen. 















UNEQUALLED practical Kitchen 


Machine! Send coupon today. 
FOOD SERVICE MACHINES 


HB Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. 
HB Potato Peelers 
HB Kitchen Slicers 
HA KITCHENAID Household Mixers 
Mi KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home 


THE HOBART MFG. CO., 1009 Penn Ave., Troy, O. 
Please send price and information on New Hobart 
Slicer. (Also other machines checked at left.) 

HB Dishwashers and Glasswashers 


HB Food Cutters 9 Air Whips 
(Cream Whippers) 


Name 
Address_____ ig 25S Oe ee i 
City and State_ 
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'.. EXPERIENCED SALESMEN Write Salesmanager 
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a paper has methods of obtaining 
revenue other than advertising, the 
interest and good will of business men 
must be obtained. The revenue from 
subscriptions is not sufficient. We are 
dependent upon the merchants to 
supply about $1500 a year. This they 
willingly do. The school paper feels 
that its obligation is not ended when 
space has been sold. While carefully 
refraining from suggesting a boycott 


of the nonadvertisers, the Chatterbox 
staff urges the student body to buy 
from those who make the paper possi- 
ble. 

Several years ago a prominent local 
lawyer, while speaking at an assembly 
program sponsored by the Press Club, 
suggested that the club adopt as a 
symbol of patronage of the Chatter- 
box something like the N.R.A. eagle. 
The result of his suggestion was the 





Biology and Science Materials 


O. D. NEECE 


Director of Science, Holdenville, Okla. 


os and biology cannot 
touch every phase of community 
life or bring all of its phases into the 
classroom. In giving instruction con- 
cerning the science of health, plant 
and animal life and mineral distri- 
bution, much material on _ these 
phases of life-environmental resources 
that have been accumulated from 
accurate and authoritative individual 
and group sources may be brought 
into the classroom. 

As a result of extensive investiga- 
tion I have located much source ma- 
terial and classified it for general 
teacher use. This valuable material 
is freely available to all who wish to 
make written requests for it. These 
materials may be used as special re- 
port material, for enriching the unit 
of study, in extending the interest 
beyond the immediate unit and as 
general discussion topics. 

1. Hearru: (1)hearing; (2) first 
aid; (3) good teeth for all ages; (4) 
out of babyhood into childhood; (5) 
accident prevention in the home; 
(6) sleep; (7) overweight and under- 
weight. 

2. Foop: (1) the family food 
supply; (2) milk, the all-round food; 
(3) when you are in your teens; 
(4) three meals a day; (5) charts on 
beef-pork food values in various 
cuts." 

3. Disease: (1)infantile paralysis; 
(2) hookworm disease; (3) the Great 
Imitator (excellent material on syph- 
ilis); (4) the conquest of typhoid 
fever; (5) appendicitis; (6) simple 


‘Swift and Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
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goiter; (7) a message of hope (can- 
cer); (8) diabetes; (9) rheumatism; 
(10) whooping cough; (11) measles. 

4. HearrH Heroes: (1) Louis 
Pasteur; (2) Edward Trudeau; (3) 
Joseph Lister; (4) Florence Night- 
ingale; (5) Walter Reed; (6) Ed- 
ward Jenner; (7) Robert Koch.? 

5. Forest anp Propucts. Booklets 
on: (1) forests, what they are and 
what they mean to us; (2) the voice 
of the press on forest fires; (3) for- 
estry and permanent prosperity; (4) 
Arbor Day, its purpose and observ- 
ance; (5) reforestation defined; (6) 
tree planting on the prairie states, 
forestry project; (7) forest as nature 
made it and man left it.* 

6. Mrnerats: (1) gold and silver 
ores; (2) copper ores; (3) lead and 
zinc; (4) platinum; (5) quicksilver; 
(6) radium.‘ 

7. Witp Lire ResearcH AND Man- 
AGEMENT: (1) big game inventory of 
the U. S.; (2) the water fowl situ- 
ation, 1938-39.° 

8. THe History anp DraMatizep 
Story oF A Trip THRouGH A GREAT 
REFINERY From Crupe Or to Fin- 
ISHED Propuct.® 

9. THe Story or VENEERS.’ 


2Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

3Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Denver. 

4U. S. Department of Interior, Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., or Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

5U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

®The D. X. Petroleum Company, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

7The Veneer Association, 616 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 





Green Duck. At the beginning of the 
year each merchant is given a Green 
Duck display poster and the high 
school faculty, pupils and their par- 
ents are urged to buy at Green Duck 
stores. Green Duck buttons are given 
to subscribers at the beginning of the 
term. 

Subscriptions and advertising are 
sold for one term only, since it is 
easier to make collections by this 
method. The cuts must come from 
other sources. Magazine campaigns, 
moving picture benefits and dances 
are some of the ways in which money 
is raised for engraving. 

The one agency that can contribute 
much or make the most painstaking 
work of a staff count for naught is the 
printer. A good printing job makes a 
favorable impression. The linotype 
operator must be a master at setting 
type, since poor spacing in the line 
suggests the amateur; the makeup 
man must see that he follows the page 
dummy, that his column rules are 
straight and that boxes join, and the 
pressman must be expert. 

A paper that is printed without first 
being “made ready” will reveal de- 
fects resulting from the type not being 
entirely level; too much or too little 
ink will give the familiar too black 
or too pale effect, either of which 
makes the sheet difficult to read. If it 
is possible to choose your printer, by 
all means pick the best, even if he is 
more expensive. If you have no 
choice, insist upon the most efficient 
job it is possible to get. Larger schools 
that have their own print shop are 
fortunate if they get satisfactory work 
out of the pupil printers. 

The status of the school newspaper 
has undergone a change in the last 
ten or fifteen years. From a definitely 
extracurricular activity of doubtful 
value, it has become an integral part 
of the curriculum. Many schools 
realize its value as a unifying element 
in the school and as a disseminator of 
news for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, to say nothing of the worth- 
while training it gives the boys and 
girls who constitute the staff. The 
superior publications are likely to be 
found where the work is a laboratory 
project on the part of newspaper 
classes taught by men and women 
who have more than a passing inter- 
est in their jobs and in their pupils’ 
progress. 
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EASY TO USE—this free Cleaning 
Guide tells at a glance the best soap for 
cleaning any surface...inany condition. 





~ . . . oer . 

Covers 90 different school cleaning jobs eae Se SE gunn 

. ss OS ee SL 
... explains how to use the correct soap Ee ee, SER ceerenS Eee ee 
: reese eee eg eS 
in each case for best results. Helps save See Oren eS Quen mitt So 

° — Tome Sn Ses Sa oaea — Jersey ony we 

money—assures greater efficiency. Write Sess ee udeon Orr 


: 
\ 
\ 


today for your FREE Cleaning Guide. 














PALMOLIVE 
DISPENSERS 


Palmolive Dry Soap Dis- 
pensers available in trans- 
parent glass, or all-metal 
containers. Also new 
“basin-bracket” model. 
Easy to install. Write for 
complete details today! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. <== 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. JERSEY CITY, N. J. NR Seay eee aes iliicnas seated 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


M Al L C 0 U P 0 N Industrial Dept., Jersey City, N. J. 






T O D AY ! I understand it’s absolutely free! 
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IS YOUR CLEANING STAFF using the most economical soap. . . in the 
most efficient way ... for every cleaning job? If not—you are wasting 
unnecessary dollars! So get this free Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Cleaning 
Guide. It will eliminate costly guesswork, cut inventories to only 6 types 
of soap, save time and labor . . . standardize all your cleaning jobs! 


Please send me your School Cleanliness Guide. 
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Athletic Injury Insurance 


HA ROLD HUSBAND, Student Association Adviser, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 


and SAMUEL M. BROWNELL, Yale University 


agen medical attention 
for high school athletes has 
long been an aim of school authori- 


The possibility of permitting 
pupils to engage in sports that are 


ties. 


endangering their physical well-being 
has been recognized as a real danger. 
When injuries occur the pupil may 
be one whose parents are unable to 
afford proper medical care and a per 
manent impairment may easily result 
from what could have been a tempo- 
rary injury. 

School authorities have sometimes 
felt the onus of bad feeling toward 
the school from parents and _ their 
friends who see the school take no 
responsibility and afford no financial 
aid to the struggling parents whose 
son is injured. 

Legal advisers for boards of educa- 
tion in some states have advised that 
schools have no financial responsibil- 
ity for such injuries. They have 
further advised that school boards 
have no legal right to appropriate 
money for medical fees or insurance 
against injuries to athletes. 

The cost of coverage in insurance 
companies is sufficiently high that 
most athletes feel they cannot afford 
to take out a policy. Even then the 
protection offered is individual and 
covers only reimbursement for treat- 
ment to injuries. 

Pupil officers and faculty members 
of the high school student association 
at Grosse Pointe, Mich., decided that 
something could and should be done. 
After a year of study they submitted 
a plan for pooling costs for providing 
a physical examination, emergency 
first aid and medical treatment for 
injured athletes. 

Every pupil (boy or girl) desiring 
to take part in athletics was given a 
letter explaining the plan to parents, 
together with a card for parent signa- 


ture. 

Before participation in any sport is 
allowed the card must be returned 
with parent signature of approval for 


Before _ participa- 
tion in any sport 
is allowed at 
Grosse Pointe, t 
Mich., the physi- f 
cian employed by 
the school inspects 
the heart, lungs 
and general condi- 
tion of all pupils. 


athletic participation. Under an al- 
ternate, or second, plan in case par- 
ents prefer to assume all the expense 
of any injuries that may be incurred, 
the school physician makes a physical 
inspection of heart, lungs and general 
condition. 

In case the first plan is selected, the 
pupil pays 50 cents and receives a 
membership card. He is referred to 
the doctor chosen by the board of 
directors (superintendent, high school 
principal, president of the student 
association, student association ad- 
viser, health commissioner and boys’ 
physical education coach) for exam- 
ination through use of a referral slip. 
This form is also used in case of re- 
ferral for injury treatment so that the 
doctor or hospital may be certain 
when a pupil is being c cared for by 
the student association insurance 
plan. 

The board of directors is made 
responsible for selecting or changing 
the physician to be employed and for 
acting as the official body to consider 












policies and problems in connection 


with the insurance plan. The duties 
of the physician are: (1) to examine 
all participants in the plan; (2) to 
attend injured athletes until officially 
discharged by him as recovered, and 
(3) to examine all athletes in major 
sports, whether participating in the 
plan or not. 

The physician performs these 
duties for an annual fee agreed upon 
in advance with the board of direc- 
tors. 

Arrangements are made with the 
local health commissioner to attend 
local athletic events so as to provide 
necessary emergency treatment or ad- 
vice for local or visiting athletes who 
may be injured. An agreement for 
similar medical facilities has been 
negotiated with competing schools. 

The plan has been in operation 
nearly two years. During the first 
year of operation 472 physical exam- 
inations were made and 36 pupils 
were treated for injuries. After pay- 
ing $150 for a physician and for x- 
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NEW XO C40id- FOR SCHOOL USE 











Nowadays an RCA Victrola is almost as 













essential as a desk in the modern school. Be- 
cause educators know the advantages pupils 
derive from educational Victor Records... 
and educational radio programs. 

There’s good news in this announcement 
of two new RCA Victrolas. For not only do 
these superb instruments offer the kind of 
quality you naturally expect from an RCA 
Victor product, but they’re portable 





and surprisingly low in cost as well. 


One — Model U-50—is an elec- 





trically operated combination radio 
and Victrola. The other — Model 
O-50— provides splendid record re- 


Portable Electric RCA Victrola U-50 production. Both are excellent for 


combines Victor Record and radio repro- classroom work. Both offer advance 


duction. Has 3-band radio for domestic features. See them—and other elec- 


and foreign programs, mercury con- tric and spring wound 1940 RCA 


trolled, fully automatic turntable stop 
12” 


~ . Victor models—at your RCA Victor 
and start, plays 10” and records with >. «© ar 
/ dealer’s. There are prices and models 
lid closed. Wedge section lid permits 


large speaker. Covered in durable air- RCA Victrola 0-50is similar to to fit every school plan. Send cou- 
plane luggage type material. Price in- U-50 except that it is a phono- pon for illustrated folder. 


graph only. Price includes aa Sa 


cludes $4.50 in Victor or ; 

Bluebird Records $69°° $4.50 in Victor or $ 95 Trademarks “ RCA Victor” and “ Victor” Reg. 

Fe Bluebird Records U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Ine. 

*Prices f.o0. b. Camden, New Jersey. subject to Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes 
in their sound equipment. 


change without notice 











Listen to the Magic Key every Monday, 9:00 to 10:00 
P.M., E. D.S. T., on NBC Blue Network. 


Schools 


4 ddres. 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J 


Cin 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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rays, there remained for a reserve 
approximately $100. Arrangements 
were made whereby the local hospital 


granted 50 per cent reduction on all ciation insurance plan. 


x-rays and for the twenty-four hour 
hospitalization on all cases officially 
referred and cared for by the asso- 





Grosse Pointe High School 
11 Grosse Pointe Boulevard 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Paul A. Rehmus, Principal 


TO PARENTS OF ALL STUDENTS “HO PLAN TO TAKE PART LN 
ATHLETICS AT GROSSE POINTE HIGH SCHOOL 





Last year the Student Association of Grosse Pointe High 
School made a careful study of ways in which injured athletes 
micht be cared for without having to bear all of the expense 
for medical care. Under the law the Board of Education cannot 
be responsible for injuries. As a result of this study the 
ftudent Association has worked out a plan for athletic injury 
insurance for all students participating in athletics - boys 
and girls. 


Refore any student is permitted to take part in athletics 
the school requires written consent from the parent. On the 
same card the plan of athletic injury insurance is stated as 
Plan I. The Student Association has secured the services of 
Dr. J. Paul Walker and the Cottage Hospitsal in order to carry 
out the provisions stated in Plan I. 


Parents who desire to have their child take part in ath- 
letics and who wish to have the child also participate in the 
athletic insurance plan, will sign the card under PlanI. Par- 
ents who desire to have their child take part in athletics, 
but who prefer to assume all of the expense of any injuries 
"hich might be incurred in athletics, will sign the card under 
Plan II. 


Since, for the protection of pupils, the school ~ill not 
permit students to participate in organized athletics ~without 
the parents! signature your prompt return of the card rill be 
appreciated by your child and by the school. 


Sincerely, 


at 


Superintendent o 





Schools 





Presigent of the Student Assn. Ve, 








Grosse Pointe High School Athletic Participation Agreement 


Plan | - 


athlete to the following services as needed. 
A. Physical examination 
B. One x-ray if recommended 
C. 24 hours hospitalization (emergency treatment at Cottage Hospital) 
D. Medical attention until athlete has been discharged by doctor 
Treatment to be by doctor hired by the Student Association 


Parent's Signature 
Plan Il - 
A. Physical examination 
Student and parents assume the expense of all items stated in Plan | except item A 


Parent's Signature 


2:- Board of Education assumes no responsibility under either plan. 
(over) 





I consent to have the following pupil named on the reverse side of this card participate in 
athletics at Grosse Pointe High School , and agree to Plan | or II as indicated by my signature below. 


Pay a fee of 50 cents per sport ($1.00 in cise of two or more sports). This fee will entitle 


Note 1:- Before a student will be allowed to participate in athletics, the parent's signature must be placed under Plan | or Il. 
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Beautify With Child Art 


HE teaching staff of the Pala- 

tine Elementary School at Pala- 
tine, Ill., wished to displace the old- 
fashioned, brown-with-age pictures 
that had for many years passed as 
acceptable adornment for the walls 
of the school. A plan was worked 
out whereby the frames of the un- 
wanted pictures could be used to 
mount children’s creative art work. 

Each child in every classroom was 
encouraged to produce a drawing 
which would be worthy of exhibition 
in his room. Any child, whose work 
in crayola, paint or chalk showed 
especially fine design, coloring or ex- 
pression, might expect to see his ef- 
forts ultimately recognized. Chil- 
dren’s pictures were changed often 
enough so that practically everyone 
within a given class obtained the sat- 
isfaction of exhibition; now and 
again certain pictures were perma- 
nently framed, because of their es- 
thetic qualities or because of their 
importance in the school’s social 
studies curriculum. 

Often children themselves, by vote, 
selected the picture they wished to 
see displayed. Whenever pupils chose 
art work for display, they were en- 
couraged to tell why they liked cer- 
tain pictures or why they did not, 
a learning situation which in the 
hands of a competent teacher can 
lead each child constructively to 
evaluate his own efforts at artistic 
representation. 

Those picture frames whose painted 
or varnished surfaces were too worn 
were turned over to the eighth grade 
manual arts class for renovation; af- 
ter the old paint or varnish was re- 
moved, the natural wood was thor- 
oughly sanded and waxed. Thus, 
with practically no expenditure of 
money, an uninspiring esthetic en- 
vironment, consisting of inappropri- 
ate pictures selected for children by 
adults over a decade ago, was re- 
created through being supplanted by 
gay, colorful creations of children 
themselves. This desirable change 
recognized greater possibilities of in- 
tegration for children in an environ- 
ment which they could control, and 
the pupils were stimulated to grow 
creatively.—J. E. CLETTENBERG, super- 
intendent, Palatine Elementary 


School District No. 15, Palatine, Ill. 
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MODERN... MOVABLE 
and. WIRABLE / 


Pl eywend Wabeteld announces a new line 
of tubular cold rolled steel furniture. It's 
designed in sleek, modern style. It permits 
maximum flexibility of use because it’s all 
of the movable type. And, it will last a life- 
time without trouble, maintenance costs, re- 
pairs .. . because each and every piece is 
formed from tubular, cold rolled steel with 
all joints torch welded into one, integral unit. 
Graded sizes ... and your choice of enamel 
or flawless chromium plated finishes. May 
we tell you about it? 


HEY WO00-WAREHED 


Estalhished 19.26 
GARDNER MASSACHUSETTS 


















































ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and GENERAL 


ANTISEPTIC 
FOR FIRST AID 


WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
BALTIMORE. MO 























bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 














serious cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 


HYNSON,WESTCOTT& DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-ozrymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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Legislation Touching Teachers 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


HANGES in certification laws 

and new stipulations regarding 
teachers’ contracts, salaries and retire- 
ment appear among the statutes en- 
acted in the several states the legis- 
latures of which adjourned during 
the early part of this year. 

Slight liberalization of the detailed 
rigidity of certification requirements 
took place in West Virginia and Ore- 
gon. The state superintendent of free 
schools in West Virginia was author- 
ized to issue high school certificates, 
valid for five years, to graduates of 
standard colleges if their courses in- 
cluded the completion of not less 
than 16 semester hours in_profes- 
sional education subjects. Formerly 
the requirement was a minimum of 
20 semester hours in such subjects. 
Oregon provided that five years of 
successful teaching experience, the 
last year of which was within the 
three years immediately preceding 
the application for a certificate, may 
be substituted for the requirement 
of practice teaching as prerequisit: 
to certificates for elementary and 
high school teachers. This state also 
authorized interchange of teachers 
with other states and authorized the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction to issue special nonrenew- 
able certificates valid for one year 
for such exchange teachers. 


Superintendents Employ Teachers 


In Maine the local superintendent 
of schools nominates and, with the 
approval of the school committee, 
employs teachers. A new act per- 
mits teachers’ contracts to be for a 
period not to exceed five years. 
North Carolina reenacted the provi- 
sion that in the employment of teach- 
ers no rule shall be made or enforced 
which discriminates with respect to 
the sex or marital status of the appli- 
cants. 

West Virginia enacted a “continu- 
ing contract” law which differs from 
its type elsewhere in that it specifies 
not only that notice of termination 
must be sent to the teacher before 
April 1 of any current year and must 
be by vote of a majority of the full 
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membership of the board of educa- 
tion but also that it must state cause. 
Whether this will give a teacher the 
right to a hearing before the school 
board, substantially as under tenure 
laws in other states, may have to be 
decided by the West Virginia courts. 

The act applies to all teachers and 
stipulates that the contract shall be 
in the form prescribed by the state 
superintendent of free schools, shall 
state the salary and shall continue in 
effect indefinitely unless modified by 
mutual consent or terminated by 
resignation or in the manner just 
described. 


Must Dismiss Teachers Early 


Indiana provided that the contracts 
of nontenure teachers shall hold for 
the succeeding school year unless the 
teacher is notified of his dismissal 
before May 1 of any current year. 
This applies to teachers in the town- 
ship school districts, except those who 
acquired tenure status prior to the 
narrowing of the tenure act in 1933; 
presumably it also applies to proba- 
tionary teachers in town and city 
districts in which the tenure law is 
still in force. 

It will be recalled that after pro- 
tracted litigation concerning the 
rights of township teachers who had 
acquired tenure status prior to 1933, 
the U. S. Supreme Court recently 
held that these teachers had indefi- 
nite contracts which could not be 
summarily abrogated without violat- 
ing the clause of the Constitution 
which forbids any state to pass any 
law impairing the obligation of a con- 
tract. Thereafter, the Indiana su- 
preme court held that since the rela- 
tionship was one of contract, the 
writ of mandamus would not be 
available for the reinstatement of 
such teachers who had been unlaw- 
fully dismissed. This left only the 
common law remedy of a suit for 
damages. To correct the situation 
the legislature of 1939 enacted a 
statute providing that tenure teach- 


ers who have been unlawfully dis- 
missed shall have recourse for re- 
instatement by writ of mandate as 
well as the usual right to sue in 
damages for accrued salary. 

Not all teachers are covered by 
workmen's compensation laws. This 
year West Virginia authorized 
county boards of education to sub- 
scribe to and to pay premiums into 
the state workmen’s compensation 
fund for the protection of their em- 
ployes; but failure to do so shall 
not impose on the board or its mem- 
bers any liability other than such as 
already exists notwithstanding any 
provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

North Carolina made the work- 
men’s compensation act apply to all 
school employes. The state will be 
liable for such compensation only as 
computed on the weekly earnings of 
employes paid out of state funds 
during the minimum eight month 
term. The county or city unit will 
be liable for compensation computed 
on the earnings paid out of local 
funds, whether supplementary to the 
regular salary from the state or in 
addition thereto for additional service 
beyond eight months, and also for 
teachers of vocational agriculture, 
home economics and other subjects 
who are paid in part from federal 
and state funds. 


Requires Clean Bill of Health 


Oregon required that each teacher, 
when registering his contract with 
the county superintendent of schools, 
shall also file a certificate of health 
showing the teacher to be free from 
tuberculosis or other communicable 
disease. North Dakota repealed the 
teachers’ oath act of 1931 and enrcted 
a new teachers’ oath act applicable 
to all public schools and state sup- 
ported institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Oregon established a minimum 
salary of $85 per school month for 
teachers and repealed earlier provi- 
sions limiting the annual salaries of 
county superintendents to $2000 and 
their traveling expenses to $200. In- 
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THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 





lems of early free-reading— 


(1) The Surprise (6) Tip 
Box 


(2) In Came Pinky (7) Mr. Joey and 


the Pig 
(3) The Painted 
Calf (8) Sing, Canary, 
Sing 
(4) Bruce and 
Sesbere (9) Polly the Kid 
(5) The Animal 
Parade (10) Elsie Elephant 
SPARKLING BEAUTIFUL 


STORIES © PICTURES 


EACH ONLY $.16 (List) 
Subject to discount 





By GATES, HUBER, AND PEARDON 


This new series of readers which, through the books of its Primary Unit, has estab- 
lished new standards of quality in methods and materials and has won the most over- 
whelming endorsement ever given a new series now brings the solution to the prob- 


with the publication of 10 UNIT READERS 





for WIDE READING UNDER CAREFULLY 
CONTROLLED CONDITIONS DURING 
THE FIRST YEAR! 


Your beginners may now begin to read freely very early in the 
primer-period! Listed here in the order of difficulty, each Unit 
Reader matches a Unit of Jim and Judy and Down Our Street. 
They provide extensive easy reading for every beginner, in con- 
trolled and systematic Pee Maes of vocabularies and concepts. 


Use them with the epoch-making new GATES READERS, or, enrich 
any first-year program with these lively Unit Readers! Eliminate 
hit-or-miss free reading. 


MACMILLAN 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








“, eC, 
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LC SMITH 
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Some of the “Tips typists 


to Typists” in this 
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for free copy. 
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diana provided that the salaries of 
county superintendents may be fixed 
by a majority of the township trus- 
tees in each county. 

Maryland enacted a minimum sal- 
ary law for white teachers in both 
elementary and high schools. Hold- 
ers of certificates of the first grade or 
higher must be paid according to a 
scale ranging from $1000 for the first 
and second years of service to $1600 
for the seventeenth and each suc- 
ceeding year. For holders of degrees 
the scale is $200 higher, ranging from 
$1200 to $1800. Additions for prin- 
cipals of elementary and high schools 
of different sizes are also specified. 
Holders of provisional certificates of 
any grade may be paid $200 less than 
holders of regular certificates of the 
same grade. Minimums for holders 
of certificates of the second and third 
grades are fixed at $850 and $650, 
respectively. County boards of edu- 
cation may pay in excess of any or 
all the salaries named but the state 
will not share the payment of such 
excess. 


Approved by State Superintendent 


North Carolina continued the pro- 
vision that all teachers and admin- 
istrative officers shall be locally ap- 
pointed but that the appointments 
of county and city superintendents 
shall be subject to approval by the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction and the state school com- 
mission, and that all school employes 
shall be paid out of state funds sal- 
aries not in excess of those provided 
for in the state schedule fixed by the 
state board of education and the state 
school commission. Additional com- 
pensation may be paid by local 
boards out of local funds at their 
own discretion. 

West Virginia specified minimum 
differentials for teachers holding 
graduate degrees from approved in- 
stitutions. Holders of the master’s 
degree must be paid at least $35 per 
month, and holders of the doctor’s 
degree, at least $45 per month above 
the rate fixed for teachers holding 
first grade certificates secured by ex- 
amination. The provisions apply only 
to holders of collegiate elementary 
certificates, first-class high school cer- 
tificates or other certificates of equal 
rank. The act also authorizes boards 
of education to fix higher salaries 
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for any teachers employed or as- 
signed for duties in addition to reg- 
ular teaching. 

In West Virginia the pay of em- 
ployes of local subdivisions of the 
state, including school districts, is 
subject to garnishment. A new act 
limits the attachment of wages to 
20 per cent and stipulates further 
that in no event shall the execution 
reduce the amount payable to the 
debtor to less than $10 per week. 


Equitable Retirement Law 


A new and more equitable teach- 
ers’ retirement law was enacted in 
Indiana. Teachers who were never 
members of the system may come in 
prior to Dec. 31, 1942, by paying 
their arrearages in full or their in- 
stallments up to their thirty-fifth year 
of service. Members of the system 
under the old law may likewise join 
the new system by paying arrearages 
under the new law, which allows a 
maximum pension of $960 a year. 
Deductions from teachers’ salaries of 
their contributions to the retirement 
system will be made four times a 
year, instead of three as formerly. 
Teachers who withdraw before be- 
coming eligible for pension will re- 
ceive their contributions with inter- 
est, but not with compound interest 
as under the old law. When a teacher 
dies while receiving disability pay- 
ments, his account, less the payments, 
will go to his estate. 

Utah appropriated for the next 
biennium $400,000 as the state’s con- 
tribution to the teachers’ retirement 
fund, and an additional $45,000 to 
match the contributions of boards of 
education maintaining local retire- 
ment systems, as well as $17,000 for 
administrative expenses of the state 
system. Under the 1937 retirement 
fund law, calling for a state appro- 
priation equal to 6 per cent of the 
teachers’ salaries, the requirement for 
the biennium would have been about 
$829,000, much of which would have 
gone into reserves. With the smaller 
appropriation the reserves will con- 
tinue to be increased slightly and 
there will be no change in benefits 
paid or in any other feature of the 
teachers’ relation to the fund. Teach- 
ers’ contributions of 6 per cent of their 
salaries will continue as heretofore. 

Arkansas authorized the transfer 
from the common school fund of 





such sums as are necessary to match 


the teachers’ contributions to the 
teachers’ retirement fund through 
June 30, 1941. The legislature also 
appropriated $50,000 for 1939-40 and 
$75,000 for 1940-41 for the payment 
of disability and retirement benefits 
and refunds to withdrawn teachers; 
it appropriated $11,500 per year for 
operating expenses of the retirement 
system. 

North Dakota directed the board 
of trustees of the state teachers’ in- 
surance and retirement fund to 
employ an actuary and clerical as- 
sistants to make an actuarial survey 
of the fund; $3000 was appropriated 
for the purpose. South Dakota 
passed a contributory teachers’ retire- 
ment act but no appropriation was 
made by the state to match the teach- 
ers’ contribution. 


Retirement Is Optional 


West Virginia enacted a_ rudi- 
mentary noncontributory state-wide 
teachers’ retirement act, effective on 
and after July 1, 1939, for teachers 
who attain the age of 62 after twenty- 
five years of service, of which not 
less than twenty years, including the 
ten years immediately preceding re- 
tirement, must have been in publicly 
supported schools in West Virginia, 
and the five years immediately pre- 
ceding retirement must have been 
consecutive. Retirement is optional 
with the teacher except in case of 
incapacitation, when it may be com- 
pulsory at the discretion of the em- 
ploying board. The monthly allow- 
ance is eight tenths of a dollar mulkti- 
plied by the number of years of 
service, or a pro rata portion thereof 
if funds are insufficient, and may be 
supplemented by county boards of 
education. 

Minnesota prohibited garnishment 
of teachers’ annuities or attachment 
of teachers’ equities in the retirement 
fund. Appropriations were made, 
of $45,000 for 1939 and of $75,000 
for 1940, to make up the deficiency 
in the state’s obligations to the teach- 
ers’ retirement fund resulting from 
the limitation on the tax levy. Wash- 
ington extended the provisions of 
the present teachers’ retirement act 
to include teachers in the normal 
schools and the state schools for the 
blind, the deaf, the delinquent and 


the state reformatory. 
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New! 
What a life 


I'm living ! 








» Yes, sir—school kids certainly 
give me a tough time! Take 
“Skinny” Jones for example. I 
don’tthink heevertook me home 
without dropping me in the dirt. 
But “Skinny” was a smart kid. 
He knew that I was bound in 
“Fabrikoid,”’*andthatmy cover 
was washable. So he would use 
soap and water and have me 
looking like new next day! 








| 





> Then there was “‘Spike”’ 
O’Hara, who would toss me in 
the snow whenever a snowball 
fight started. Boy, I used to lie 
there in the cold and thank my 
lucky stars that I was bound in 
“Fabrikoid.” I knew that my 
cover was tough and durable, 
and able to stand any hardships 
that “Spike” could give me— 
and still come back for more! 


> And I'll never forget “Red” 
Dugan, in whose care I was 
trusted one spring term. Half 
the time “Red” would forget all 
about me! Yes, many a night 
I’ve spent on his front steps in 
the rain. But I wasn’t afraid. 
Yousee,“Fabrikoid” resists rain, 
so I knew that my rich, good- | 
looking cover wouldn’t be any 


the worse for it in the morning! | 
| 





x your textbooks standing up as well as they | 
should? If not, ask your publisher about du Pont | 
“Fabrikoid.” Or write us and we'll send you samples of | 
the large variety of striking colors and grain effects. Our | 
complete Technical Staff is at your disposal. Write today. | 


| 


***Fabrikoid” is du Pont’s registered trade mark desig- 
nating its pyroxylin coated and impregnated fabric. 


POND 


REG. U. 5. Pat. OFF 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
‘‘Fabrikoid’’ Division, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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ae: SAFETY, COMFORT, ECONOMY 
OF. and INCOME PRODUCING ABILITY 
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A TYPE TO MEET ANY NEED... 
INDOOR-OUTDOOR or DUAL PURPOSE 


e Universal portable grandstands, portable 
bleachers and folding gymnasium stands are 
designed and built by specialists in this work. 
The result is a superior product—sturdy, safe 
and strong—which will give many years of 
satisfactory and economical service. There are 
Universal installations in every State in the 
Union. They range in size from the large porta- 
ble grandstands down to the three row 
bleachers. We invite your inspection; names 
of nearby users sent on request. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 S. NEIL STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
Champaign, Illinois aki wsiateanieeeaee 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
C] Portable grandstands. [] Portable bleachers. 


[] Folding gymnasium stands. We expect to buy in approxi- 
mately . months. 


Name 
Position 


Institution 
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eauty in the Cafeteria 


N ATTRACTIVE school cafe- 
teria is important particularly 
if its value in the development of 
cultural background for the nation’s 
children is considered. This value 
cannot be achieved when the cafe- 
teria is badly located, perhaps in a 
cheerless basement, when its furnish- 
ings are flagrantly institutional and 
when its color scheme is somber. A 
current problem, then, is to bring it 
into the modern educational trend by 
making it cheerful, interesting and 
beautiful. 

In its early days the school cafeteria 
strictly utilitarian. Later, a 
change occurred and dietitians gave 
some thought to the beautification of 
the food counter, making it attractive 
in arrangement and color. Although 
both were recognized as adding ap- 
peal to the food, evidence accumu- 
lated indicating that color was the 
more effective as an apéritif for chil- 
dren. Pleasing color combinations in 


was 
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ELEANOR SHEPHERD THOMPSON 


Left: Murals ex- 
ecuted and de- 
signed by pupils 
are used with ex- 
cellent effect in 
the cafeteria of 
Classen High 
School at Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


salad plates, for example, added to 
their sales value. What attracted the 
eye, whetted the appetite and tickled 
the palate. 

When ideas based upon art prin- 
ciples have been found to produce 
satisfactory and profitable results in 
one aspect of the cafeteria, it may be 
assumed that the same principles 
will have an equally desirable ap- 
plication in another aspect, namely, 
its decoration. Thus the art ideal 
can be extended over the whole room 
to make it charming and stimulating 
and to prevent it from being dismal, 
poorly lighted and, often, too brown. 
Above all, the aim of any decorative 
plan should be to make it interesting 
and pleasant for the young pupils. 

Two basic restrictions affect all 
plans for cafeteria redecoration: (1) 
fixed structural features and (2) 
financial limitations. It may be a 
great help with the latter if the par- 
ent-teacher association can be enlisted 








Associate Professor, Oklahoma A. and M. College 


to give encouragement and practical 
help, as in providing or making 
draperies. 

In any scheme of remodeling and 
modernizing a school cafeteria, its 
problems may be divided into two 
groups: (1) those relating to comfort, 
hygiene, good ventilation, lighting 
and noise absorption; (2) those re- 
lating to the creation of a beautiful, 
interesting environment. Fortunately, 
modern industrial design has brought 
the two into such close relationship 
that they overlap. 

Concerning the general effect in 
beautification, a famous woman res- 
taurateur makes the following sug- 
gestions: (1) use light values for 
walls, leading to an off-white ceiling 
for luminosity; (2) in a large room 
make the walls dark, or moderately 
so, to create a feeling of intimacy; 
(3) avoid garish lighting, such as is 
produced by colored bulbs, and (4) 
have dishes in gay patterns or plain, 
brilliant hues. 

When considering details, it seems 
wise to begin with the floor and pro- 
ceed upward. Many different types 
of flooring may replace the standard 
hardwood. Tiles in rich colors may 
be used; for example, deep red and 
green alternating with gray or brown. 
Terrazzo has a pleasing texture, 
which will harmonize with wain- 
scoted walls. Cement should be 
painted, if used, or it will seem bleak. 
In addition to the foregoing, there 
are noise-reducing floors of linoleum, 
rubber tile or asphalt tile, any of 
which can be obtained in a combina- 
tion of dull and vivid squares. 

Wall color should be controlled by 
orientation: cool for a sunny room 
and warm when the windows look 
out northward. The tone value 
should be determined by the amount 
of natural illumination. 

Rough stucco or smooth plastered 
walls may be either painted or cov- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 





Another difficult task well done, completed in a short time for the 
opening of the New York World’s Fair . . . Accomplished only as 
Hillyard Maintenance Experts with Hillyard high-quality approved floor 
treatment products could do it . . . Efficiently, quickly, superbly. 
Working against time . . . Night and day to accomplish the super-human 
task of conditioning and polishing thousands of square feet of floor 
space, Hillyard’s did it again. Sealing sixteen blocks of Canal Street and 
sidewalks in New Orleans for the famous Mardi Gras . . . Chicago’s 
World Fair contract for cleaners, seals, deoderants, disinfectants, etc. .. . 
Finishing the famous basketball floor at Madison Square Garden .. . 
Sealing and maintaining floors at Fort Worth Frontier Centennial 
Colosseum and at Philadelphia Sesquicentennial World’s Fair . . . Any- 
where where difficult maintenance and floor treatment assignments calling 
for expert knowledge and training have been referred to Hillyard’s. Their 
products—manufactured in their own plants, under their own formulas 
and patents have been time-tested and approved by users since 1907. 


Hillyard’s Seals, Waxes, Cleaners, FREE “Hillyard’s Manual 


Scrubbing and Polishing Machines, on Proper Floor 


eo . . . * 
panzort metho floor treatments and maintenance Maintenance” full of practical ideas 
ron 


ie ° 
Bilis Fair uniformity, dependability,economy. suggestions. Send for your copy. 


materials give entire satisfaction in and economical floor maintenance 





...DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES.., 








Outstanding Results in Your School Projects 


CRAYOLA 
COLORED 


a 


| CRAYOLA | WAX 


GOLD MEDAL 


CRAYON 


Works equally well 
on paper, wood or 
cloth, does not rub. 
Quick response to 
: the child’s ideas 
gives unusual color brilliancy to in- 
tegrated work, free illustration, design 
and picture making. Crayola is the 
universal crayon for all forms of school 
art and craft, and perfect medium for 
stenciling. Packed 6, 8, 12, 16 and 24 
sticks to the box. Also over-size for 
mural and poster work. 




















Other Gold Medal Products include 
Perma Pressed Crayons, Artista Tem- 
pera Colors, Frescol Compact Colors, 
Clayola Modeling Material, Shaw Fin- 
ger Paint. 


are achieved when you use 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


These unusually fine crayons, water onstrated their superiority in reg- 
and tempera colors, etc., have dem- ular classroom use year after year. 


for school and craft work 





AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


White or yellow 
An - du - septic 
Crayon provides 


ARTISTA the medium for 


every type of | 
blackb - \ 
WATER COLOR NO. 09 my wy Kinder- 


garten through High " 














Both semi-moist and dry cakes have strength School. Its freedom W 
and brilliance as well as transparency and oe . ... a. , ge 
“iA ‘ rotection to bo pupil an eacher. 
excellent mixing properties. Produce clean or eh the biadbeard become & is 
washes, hold true color value, ideal for free entirely free from itty or hard par- 
expression in every phase of school design or ticles. The clear marking helps stimulate 
rendering. No. 09 is the new vibrant eight interest and vitalize instruction. Made 
- round, square and hexagonal, packed 
color assortment producing a perfect twelve 144 sticks in rolled edge metal box, or in 
color wheel. slide-cover wooden box. 








Gold Medal Products Lead on Merit 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


41 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 
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OR the last year and a half a 

packed lunch has been provided 
for the children of Roanoke, Va., 
who are not able to buy or to bring 
their lunches from home. These chil- 
dren represent a vast portion of the 
underprivileged children of the city. 
Half of them come from homes of 
low income levels; one-fourth, from 
W.P.A. families, and the other one- 
fourth, from families on relief. 

This was started as a W.P.A. proj- 
ect in September 1937 under the 
direction of Rachael Pendleton, fol- 
lowing a request made by the local 
principals to the women’s division 
of the W.P.A. for some assistance 
in caring for the needy children in 
the public schools. Some hot lunches 
had been served, but at this time a 
request was made to change the 
method of serving the lunches. It 
was felt that the hot lunch, although 
more nutritious, was more difficult 
to handle since there are little or no 
facilities for preparation in the al- 
ready overcrowded schools and that, 
in order to serve more pupils, the 
packed lunch would be more satis- 
factory. 

Lack of funds, as always, was the 
main difficulty. A rough survey 
showed at that time that there were 
about 300 children needing the 
lunches. Some of them were getting 
milk supplied by appropriations from 
the city council, but there was no 
money available for these lunches. 


Local Citizens Raise Funds 


A group of people interested in 
child welfare, along with the super- 
intendent and assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, made themselves re- 
sponsible for obtaining the necessary 
funds. Through the interest and co- 
operation of the National Theater 
Corporation, trailers depicting the 
needs of the school children were 
put before the public. Boxes were 
placed in the lobbies of all of the 
theaters to receive contributions. Let- 
ters, speeches and phone calls were 
used to interest about 30 civic and 
social organizations. Radio talks also 
were given. Most of these clubs were 


Roanoke Serves Lunch for All 


SALLY ANN KURKA 


Nutritionist, American Red Cross 
Roanoke County Chapter, Roanoke, Va. 


interested to the point of subscribing 
a given amount each month for the 
work, 

With the advent of cold weather, 
the number of children needing 
lunches increased. About 40 minis- 
ters made appeals to their congrega- 
tions and sufficient money was ob- 
tained in this way to carry on the 
work until the close of the school 
year in June. In addition to money, 
approximately $700 worth of bread 
and other foods was donated. 

Last year an Emergency Child 
Welfare Board was established. This 
board put up $600 to match a similar 
sum put up by the city council to 
provide lunches from October 1938 
to Jan. 1, 1939 and this support con- 
tinued to the end of the fiscal school 
year. 


To Supplement Home Diet 


During December 1938, 972 chil- 
dren were served daily; 16 schools, 
12 white and 4 colored, received this 
service. The lunches were supplied 
to white and colored through sepa- 
rate central kitchens by 20 women 
workers and four supervisors, work- 
ing under the direction of a well- 
trained home economist. The W.P.A. 
provided the necessary supervision 
and labor. 


All the lunches were designed to 
supplement the home diet. As many 
fresh fruits and vegetables were in- 
cluded as possible. Each lunch con- 
sisted of two full-sized sandwiches 
wrapped in waxed paper and put in 
fresh paper bags to look as much 
like home lunches as possible. The 
women workers carried the lunches 
to the schools on buses (transporta- 
tion donated), and they were given 
to the principal, who, in turn, saw 
that the children got them as incon- 
spicuously as possible to save embar- 
rassment to the child and to avoid 
appearance of a bread line. In this 
way all school children ate together 
and there was no segregation of the 









less fortunate. In addition to the 
sandwiches, it was occasionally pos- 
sible, through donations from the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
to provide the children with an ap- 
ple, orange or raw vegetable. At 
times a cooky or piece of plain cake 
was included. 

For a group of subnormal children 
numbering about 30, hot lunches 
were prepared and served in the 
white central kitchen. Careful check 
was kept on these children and a 
decided gain noted. 

The women workers, under the 
direction of their supervisor, com- 
piled recipes of their own and stud- 
ied to fit themselves to become super- 
visors at some future date. The 
women were attired in clean smocks, 
wore hairnets and answered to all 
the sanitary precautions of both city 
and state health departments. 

Last school year brought a number 
of beneficial results to the children 
served. The teachers in all of the 
schools in which lunches were pro- 
vided reported that no child receiv- 
ing a lunch failed to gain weight. 
One child gained 20 pounds and his 
eyesight improved to such an extent 
that he was able to discontinue wear- 
ing glasses. The school work of the 
children getting lunches greatly im- 
proved. A higher level was reached 
in the general health standards. 


Reduces Juvenile Delinquency 


There has been a 25 per cent in- 
crease in attendance among the in- 
digents since September 1937. The 
juvenile court and the probation ofh- 
cer reported the lowest recorded 
docket in juvenile delinquency dur- 
ing the school term of 1937-38, at- 
tributing a large part of this to the 
fact that there were lunches served 
to these children in school and they 
were not forced to depend upon 
foods they could pick up on the city 
market. (Most of the juvenile delin- 
quents were picked up the first time 
because of some petty thievery.) 

Following are the actual figures 
for last year and October and No- 
vember of the school year just closed: 
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9, HIGH SCHOOL 
AUDITORIUMS 


ELECTROL 
SCREENS 


e Brighter, Clearer Pictures 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


e Electrically Operated by Remote Control 
e Better Protection for Screen Fabric 
e Easily Installed in Recesses or Hung From Brackets 


e Moderately Priced 


Here is the most convenient of all screens for use in audi- 
toriums or large classrooms. It can be lowered, raised, or 
stopped at any position, by means of an electrical control 
placed anywhere desired. Unlike spring operated screens, 
the Electrol cannot fly up accidentally and become damaged. 
The Electrol is supplied with 
Da-Lite Glass-Beaded or Mat 
White surface in 14 standard 
sizes up to 20'x 20’ inclusive. 
Mail coupon for new 48 page 
book describing the Electrol and 
other types of Da-Lite screens. 


FREE SCREEN DATA 
Mail Coupon Now! 













HOTEL 
President DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 

Theodore De Witt, stent Dept. 9TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

R. F. Marsh, Vice-Pres Please send free Da-Lite book on the Electrol and other Da-Lite 
Every Travel standard — 
with tv 

The Hotels that Check Nesee iss Bee Pt ‘ssh dame 
School..... elcneaelalaccnbosincly : aa inniensisnodositabennsesccsonnhs 
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Oct. 4, 1937 to June 7, 1938 
Number of school children re- 
ceiving lunches 643 
Total number of lunches served 65,481 
Number of schools serviced 16 
Money spent (cash donations) $1,195.31 
Value of other donations (food 


and transportation ) 780.06 
Cost per pupil of daily lunch 

(excluding labor) .037 
Cost of W.P.A. labor and su- 

pervision 3,487.02 


October and November 1938 


Total number children served 1,806 
Total number of lunches served 26,842 
Total money spent $ 871.30 
Value of food and transporta- 

tion donated 229.50 
Cost per lunch per child .029 
Total cost of W.P.A. labor 1,570.21 


There were fed 17,291 white chil- 
dren and 9,551 colored. 

One of the favorite low cost, nu- 
tritious sandwiches that is served the 
indigent children is a bean salad 
sandwich, and another is the Bo- 
hemian sandwich. 





Bean Salad Sandwich 
(Yield: 500 sandwiches) 
16 pounds butter beans @ 6%4c_ “. 04 
3 quarts carrots, chopped fine, 5 
bunches @ 10c_. 50 
2 quarts — celery, 3 bunches 
10c 





30 

7 No. 2 cans tomatoes @ a. ae 
2 quarts salad dressing @ 23c 46 
2 quarts relish @ 23c 46 
2 cans tomato soup @ 9c iis 
26 loaves bread @ 12c__ 3.12 
Total cost $6.48 
Cost per sandwich 013 

Bohemian Sandwich 
(Yield: 250 sandwiches) 

6 pounds cheese @ 15c $ .90 
3 pounds dried beef @ 45c ae 
6 cans tomato soup @ 9c 54 
1Y%, dozen eggs @ 20c i a 
Total cost $3.09 
Cost per sandwich 012 


Heat the soup. Grind cheese and 
beef together, add to soup and cook 
three minutes, stirring constantly. Add 
beaten eggs and cook one minute. 





Beauty in the Cafeteria 


(Continued from page 78) 


ered with washable wallpaper. The 
lower part can be protected by wain- 
scoting extending upward for from 
one third to two thirds the height of 
the wall. The wainscot may be of 
wood to match the flooring; of non- 
lustrous tiles, either in clear color or 
in a design with peasant motif, or of 
plain or inlaid cork linoleum. The 
last named may be topped by a band 
of metai or of leather fabricoid with 
a studding of decorative nails. It 
possesses the threefold advantage of 
deadening sound, being easily cleaned 
and not easily damaged. 

Cafeteria windows should be wide 
and lofty to add spaciousness, espe- 
cially if there is an interesting view. 
Steel uprights between them help 
create a large area of unbroken light. 
When windows are along one side 
only, mirrors may be employed on 
the opposite wall for balance and 
light reflection. 

In spite of the urgency for ample 
window space, provision should be 
made to shut off direct sunlight. This 
is particularly needed in _ the 


South where summer heat may pre- 
vail in early autumn and late spring 


while school is in session. To prevent 
the glare of direct sunlight, venetian 
blinds or opaque shades that are 
adjustable from both top and bottom 
offer the best solution. 

Draperies for the windows should 
register as color rather than as pat- 
tern. Various types merit considera- 
tion: (1) plain with an interesting 
weave; (2) horizontal or vertical 
stripes; (3) plaids that are not too 
conspicuous from value contrast; (4) 
simple spot designs, and (5) all-overs 
in which the pattern is compact with 
forms and colors thoroughly inter- 
mingled. Usually a heavy fabric is 
more practical than a thin one, as the 
latter requires the added expense of 
a lining. 

A favorite wall decoration at pres- 
ent is mural painting, usually exe- 
cuted by pupils in the school. Murals 
assume three principal forms: a 
frieze, 18 to 30 inches deep, painted 
above the wainscoting, or close to 
the ceiling; pictures within rectangu- 
lar spaces to balance the windows on 
the opposite wall, or a single large 
picture. The second type is used in 
an Oklahoma City school and the 





pictures are enclosed by flat wooden 
frames. The paintings, possessing the 
naiveté and gaiety of pupil work, are 
replaced frequently. A large picture 
applied to one wall, preferably that 
opposite the food counter, is effec- 
tively used in a Chicago school, 
where a mural, 8 feet high, has been 
created by pupils in grade 6. 

Topics for wall decorations should 
center about school activities. A new 
type of mural that has been used in 
some smart restaurants is the fanci- 
ful scenic map, an idea that may be 
worth trying in schools. 

Cafeteria furniture should be strong 
and in architectural harmony with 
the room’s interior. It may be colored 
enamel instead of the usual brown 
stain or varnish. Legs of chairs and 
tables should be straight and 
equipped with gliders in the interest 
of noise abatement. Care should be 
taken to have all furniture made in 
scale to the age and size of the 
pupils. 

Semipartitions may be used to di- 
vide the large cafeteria into smaller 
units and to create an intimate atmos- 
phere. Potted plants may be placed 
on the tables and window boxes at 
the windows. 


In every case the school cafeteria 
should be planned so that ceiling, 
walls and floors are in harmonious 
relationship; windows are adequate 
and have useful shades and cheerful 
draperies, the furniture is sturdy and 
well designed and dishes are gaily 
colorful. Such agreeable surround- 
ings will verify the adage, “Let good 
digestion wait on appetite and health, 


on both.” 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Overheard at Sloppy Joe’s 

© A visible result of a nutrition teach- 
ing program in a nursery school is illus- 
trated in an anecdote related by Jo- 
sephine N. Adams, assistant director of 
homemaking and school lunches, New 
York City, at the convention of the 
National School Cafeteria Association, 
in Chicago. 

A W.P.A. worker took his small son 
into an eating place of the “greasy 
spoon” variety. After a waitress had 
taken their orders, the child remarked 
to his father, “I don’t like this place.” 
“Why?” asked the father. “Because,” 
the son replied, “the waitress has a 
dirty towel and she scratched her 
head.” 
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SAND TOA 
FINER FINISH 
FASTER... 
EASIER! 




































SITTING COMFORT 
OFTEN SPELLS THE DIFFERENCE 


between alert listeners and wool-gathering half- 
listeners. And nothing disturbs a teacher more 
than twisting, turning, uncomfortable students. 

Royal’s Metal Chairs embody 41 years of en- 
gineering tests and experimentation to devise 
comfortable, sturdy seating in complete harmony 
with other school appointments. They give a feel- 
ing of ease and repose .. . stand hard usage. 














If you are considering addi- 
tional school seating, whether in 
large or small units. for class 
rooms or assembly halls, you will 
find Royal Folding Chairs struc- 
turally sound, convenient to han- 
dle and attractively finished. 





Refinish desks, blackboards, 


etc., at big savings with 
the new 












No. 146-M Folding Chair. Wide, 
shaped seats of tempered masonite. 
Also available in steel or uphol- 
stered seats. 







Developed especially to provide a smaller, more 


compact belt sander for all your needs. Try it 





for refinishing your desk tops, resurfacing your 


blackboards, tables, stair treads—you’ll marvel 
No. 676-N Folding Chair. Five- ¢ 
sided steel channel frame. Extra 
strong. Tempered masonite seat. 
Mar-proof feet. 


at its ease of handling, its smooth performance, 


its efficiency in providing a perfectly smooth, even 
Royal also manufactures a 
general line of modern 
school furniture, including 
desks, seats, tablet arm 
chairs, stools, ete. 


finish, without ripples or ridges— faster and 


cheaper! Plugs into light socket. Write for details. 





SKILSAW, INC. 











. Wate fer Oty Coie with oo a 4753 WINNEMAC AVENUE CHICAGO 
illustrated catalog seat. Metal parts finished in 
ee ee eer STUDENTS ENJOY SANDING 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. WITH “ZEPHYRPLANE” 
1134 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO Manufacturers of Manual training sanding becomes 
New York Los Angeles Toronto SCHOOL FURNITURE fun with this modern, streamlined 


sander, It is lighter, better balanced, 
speeds up project work. Patented 
lever makes belt changing easy. 
Safety switch prevents accidental 
starting. Belt speed of 1200 surface 
feet per minute. 


MODERN CHROMED 
FURNITURE 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
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In Schools | 


of all places’ 


THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER CONTROL 


must | 
BE DEPENDABLE! | 


Left — THERMO-MIX 
Nos. 30, 45, 60, 120. 










Right — THERMO- 
MIX GUARDIAN 
Nos. G-!, G-2, G-3, 
6-4. 





G 

Poarnive protection against | 
the dangers of scalding water is es- 
sential where the safety of children 
is concerned, and although thermo- | 
static control of showers is not new | 
THERMO-MIX has built a mew de- 
pendability into anti-scald thermostatic 
mixing valves. 

The inherent ruggedness and sim- 
plicity of THERMO-MIX VALVES 
assure their dependability, making | 
them the architect’s choice for indi- 
vidual or group control in modern 
schools. No other valve of this nature 
combines positive protection with such 
economical and convenient features as | 
a completely removable thermostatic 
action, easily accessible check valves 
and strainers, and a 100% non-corro- 
sive construction. 

WRITE TODAY for our compre- 
hensive catalog, and your free copy 
of our architects’ computation sheet 
on thermostatic valves. 





SEE OUR 12-PAGE DISPLAY IN SWEET'S 


THERMO-MIX,. INC. 


131 GRAND AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


feERmo-Mix 


NO SCALD NO CHILL 





A MORE RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 













News ih Review 





Reorganization at San Diego 

As the result of an organization 
study carried on last year in the school 
system of San Diego, Calif., under the 
guidance of Dr. Osman Hull of the 
University of Southern California and 
Dean Grayson Kefauver of Stanford 
University, recommended changes have 
been made in the administrative setup 
of San Diego schools. The detailed 
direction of this study was made by Dr. 
Ivan Booker who was on leave of ab- 
sence from the research staff of the 
National Education Association. Doc- 
tor Booker returned to his former posi- 
tion on August 1. 

Among the recent developments an- 
nounced by Supt. Will C. Crawford 
are the following: 

1. A change in the city charter was 
approved by the voters at the last muni- 
cipal election whereby the terms of 
office for the five board of education 
members were extended from four to 
six years with the individual terms so 
arranged that not more than two are 
elected at one time, thus avoiding the 
issue of change in majority control at 
any one election. 

2. The administrative code of the 
school system was extensively revised 
and is being prepared in five parts. The 
first is a more or less permanent state- 
ment of the legal background for local 
school administration and the definite 
policies as adopted by the board of 
education. The other four parts are be- 
ing developed in loose leaf form so 
that they may be changed and kept up 
to date as new policies are adopted or 
regulations revised. These parts are 
as follows: handbook for principals, 
handbook for teachers, handbook for 
noncertified employes and handbook 
of administrative procedures for the 
central staff. 

3. Detailed job analyses of all present 
administrative positions were made 
with suggestions as to changes and 
adjustments that will increase the eff- 
ciency of the school program. Person- 
nel changes were made as the result 
of this study with other minor changes 
under way as the study continues dur- 
ing the coming year. 

A number of interesting develop- 
ments in the instructional field also are 
under way as a result of widespread 
curriculum study started last year un- 
der the guidance of Prof. Pau! Hanna 
of Stanford University and Prof. Fred- 
erick Weersing of the University of 
California. 

New appointments as a result of the 
reorganization plan are as follows: Dr. 


Ralph C. Dailard has been appointed 


as an assistant superintendent in charge 
of business administration, which will 
include responsibility for the office of 
business manager, from which George 
M. Crawford resigned July 31, as well 
as partial responsibility for educational 
administration on a broader scope. Doc- 
tor Dailard comes to San Diego from 
the University of Alabama where he 
was on the staff of the school of educa- 
tion as associate professor of school ad- 
ministration. 

To assist in other phases of educa- 
tional administration and primarily to 
coordinate the many aspects of the in- 
structional program, Dr. Richmond 
Barbour and Dr. Charles J. Falk also 
were appointed to the central adminis- 
trative staff on August 1. Doctor Bar- 
bour was formerly a principal in the 
San Diego city schools and more re- 
cently was director of teacher training 
at San Diego State College. Doctor 
Falk has been on the staff of the San 
Diego city schools for a number of 
years, his most recent post being that of 
dean of the evening junior college. 





MEETINGS 


Preliminary Programs 

A few years ago a group of eastern 
school cafeteria managers assembled to 
discuss problems and to consider ways 
by which school feeding might be 
associated more directly with the edu- 
cational program. *It was conceived 
originally as an unofficial gathering, 
but each year it has gained fresh im- 
petus. 

This year the Conference of Food 
Service Directors will meet November 
2 to 4 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in 
Baltimore. The program arranged by 
Elisabeth Amery, state supervisor of 
home economics education in Mary- 
land, and her committee offers oppor- 
tunity to hear outstanding specialists 
in the field of nutrition and food ad- 
ministration. 

At 1:30 p.m. Thursday, November 
2, a trip will be made to the U. S. 
Naval Academy. There will be a con- 
ducted tour of the academy kitchens 
and a visit to the Maryland Govern- 
ment House where Gov. Herbert R. 
O’Conor and Mrs. O’Conor will re- 
ceive the guests. 

Registration will begin at the con- 
ference headquarters in the Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel on Thursday afternoon. 

Planned fields trips are scheduled for 
Friday morning to visit schools, hospi- 
tals, restaurants and commercial plants. 
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At the Friday afternoon session, J. 
Ernestine Becker of the school of hy- 
giene and public health, Johns Hop- 
kins University, will present a paper 
on “Recent Findings in Nutrition”; 
Reginald Dunnock of the Oriole Cafe- 
teria, Baltimore, will speak on “Edu- 
cating the Public in a Commercial 
Cafeteria,” and Dorothea F. Behm, 
dietitian, Central High School, New 
York, will have a paper on “Financial 
Reports.” 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, professor of 
biochemistry, school of hygiene and pub- 
lic health, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Dr. David E. Weglein, superin- 
tendent >f Baltimore public schools, 
will address the conference at the an- 
nual banquet Friday evening. 

There will be two sessions on Sat- 
urday, November 4. In the morning 
all members will participate in a round 
table discussion and question hour. 
Alice Broadbent, William Hall High 
School, West Hartford, Conn., who has 
organized this part of the program, will 
preside. The round table discussion 
will have for its topics the personnel, 
equipment and layouts for school 
lunchrooms. These discussions will be 
directed by Winning S. Pendergast, su- 
pervisor of school lunchrooms, Detroit. 

The lunch problem in rural areas 
will be a special feature of this year’s 
program. Such specialists as Catherine 
M. Leamy, nutritionist, Maryland state 
board of health; Marion F. Breck, Del- 
aware state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics; Mary E. Riley, chairman of 
home economics, Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, and others who are 
familiar with the nutritional needs of 
such communities will carry on this 
part of the program. Marjorie Hazel- 
tine, nutritionist, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, will con- 
duct this symposium. 

An address also will be given by 
Charles W. Sylvester of the department 
of vocational education, Baltimore pub- 
lic schools, on “The Business of Feed- 
ing Youth in the Baltimore Public 
Schools.” Mr. Sylvester is nationally 
known in vocational education and has 
applied good business methods to the 
organization of school cafeterias. Mary 
Spaulding, nutritionist, Boston depart- 
ment of public health, will summarize 
the points in the morning session. 

Grace Helene Miller, member of the 
executive committee and treasurer of 
the conference, New York Department 
of Education, will preside at the lunch- 
eon on Saturday, at which Dr. Mary 
deGarmo Bryan of Columbia Uni- 
versity and editor of the school feeding 
department of The Nation’s ScHoots, 
will discuss “Education Through the 
School Lunch.” 


Saturday afternoon there will be re- 
ports of the conference studies. Edna 
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ITS NICE TO HAVE 

| THE USE OF THE 
SCHOOL AT NIGHT. 
(M LEARNING A 
LOT FROM THESE 

LECTURES. 





YES, AND I'M LEARNING 
WHY MARY CAN'T GET HER 
HANDS CLEAN AT SCHOOL. 
WHY DONT THEY PUT IN 
SOME MODERN SOAP 
DISPENSERS ? 





Even your budget will welcome 
these modern soap dispensers 


Schools today are playing an 
increasingly important part 
in adult education. They are 
developing rapidly as com- 
munity centers. Obviously, 
then, school washrooms and 
their appointments get more 
careful scrutiny—more 
criticism. 

That is why progressive 
schools in increasing num- 
bers are installing Ivory 
Soap Dispensers. For these 
modern soap dispensers pro- 
vide facilities for cleansing 
face and hands that are com- 
plaint proof . . . that win 
favorable comment from 
everyone—from pupils, 
teachers, parents, visitors. . 

You'll be agreeably sur- 
prised to learn how little it 
costs to provide these dis- 





tinctly modern washroom appointments. 
A postcard or letter will bring you the 
complete story of Ivory Dispenser service. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Industrial Sales Dept. 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


EASY TO 
INSTALL! 


EASY TO 
REFILL! 


tere) 
WASHES 
FOR 1¢! 


CAN'T LEAK! 
CAN'T CLOG! 
CAN’T RUST! 


DELIVERS AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE SOAP .. 


IVORY SOAP 


in flakes or granules 


IVORY SOAP DISPENSERS 
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Dont 
Compromise! 


GET A 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” is a compact, two- 
case projector made especially for school 
use. Seve both sound and silent films. Serves 
both auditorium and classroom. Uses both 
amplifier and phonograph turntable. Only$298 


It’s SEPTEMBER ... time to get the 
movie projector your school needs. 


And when you buy, don’t compromise | 
with quality. The best costs far less | 


| School Board Conclave 


in the long run. 


There are no finer projectors than | 
Bell & Howell Filmosounds. Built by | 


the master craftsmen who supply the 
preferred studio equipment of Holly- 
wood, Filmosounds provide screen 
images of unequalled steadiness and 
brilliancy— plus sound quality of star- 
tling realism. 

When you select a Filmosound, you 
won't compromise with w/#ility, either. 


Filmo silent projectors includes exactly 
the model you need. Use coupon. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 





First School Film IN COLOR! 


Marshland Mysteries (15 min. silent), rental 
$3—macroscopic color shots showing beauty 
and structure of common insects. Many new 
sound and silent films are ready for release. 
Write today for free catalog—sound or silent. 











a=aa=m= MAIL COUPON TODAY! :a<«<==— 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY NS 9-39 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

Send details about ( ) Filmosound projectors; 

( ) Filmo silent projectors for school use 


We now have of 


(number (make) 


( ) 16 mm. sound ( ) 16 mm. silent projectors 


na 
t 
i 
i 
1 
1 
t 
t 
i 
§ Include ( ) sound ( ) free silent film catalog of new 
§ school films. (NOTE: Sound film catalog is free to 
§ owners of sound projectors, 25c to others.) 

- 

g Name 

: School 

1 Address 

! 

i 

. 


City. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 








Gilbert, Rayen School, Youngstown, 
Ohio, is the general chairman of this 
committee. A report on “The Plate 
Lunch” will be given by Frances Liv- 
ingston Hoag, Philadelphia Dairy 
Council. A study of fish and fish 
products has been made by Alma Ber- 
ing, chief dietitian, Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 
Quindara Oliver Dodge of Simmons 
College and of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston, 


| will present “Menu Making and Food 


Cost Control.” The discussion of this 


| paper will be led by Vera Stemple, 


dietitian, Junior High School No. 43, 
Baltimore. 

Exhibits of supplies and equipment 
will be located adjoining the lecture 
halls and ample time is allotted to meet 
with the exhibitors and the editors and 
staff members of professional maga- 
zines. 


Third Education Clinic 


For the third consecutive year, the 
board of education of Winfield, Kan., 
will hold an education clinic October 
7 and 8. This year the clinic will be 
conducted on five divisions: administra- 
tion, commerce, home economics, read- 
ing in the elementary schools and so- 
cial science. 


When the National Association of 
Public School Boards and School Board 
Members meets at Knoxville, Tenn., 
September 18 to 20, for its second an- 
nual convention, the chief topics of dis- 


' cussion will be problems of organiza- 


tion and of school finance. 
Sessions will open Monday morning, 
September 18, with an address of wel- 


| come by Dr. H. E. Christenberry, chair- 


The complete range of Filmosoundand | 


man of the Knoxville board of educa- 
tion. The response of the organization 
will be given by Joseph H. Davis, vice 
president of the board of education at 
Muncie, Ind. 

Headliners who will speak during 
the three day session and their subjects 
are announced as follows: 

H. C. Roberts, president, National 
Association of Public School Business 
Officials, “School Finances”; Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Lingelbach, vice president, 
Philadelphia board of education, “Pres- 


_ ent Day School Problems”; Emerson 


H. Landis, superintendent of schools, 
Dayton, Ohio, “Stretching the Tax 
Dollar”; J. Lee Barrett, board of educa- 
tion, Grosse Pointe, Mich., “Why a Na- 
tional Organization”; Herbert J. Stock- 
ton, former president of Pennsylvania 
State School Directors’ Association, “A 
State Organization of School Board 
Members— Why and What”; Dr. 
Thomas J. Wagner, district superin- 
tendent of schools, White Plains, N. Y., 
“Why Have County Units”; William 


R. Pouder, executive secretary, Tennes- 
see Taxpayers’ Association, “The Prop- 
erty Tax”; Annette Moore, vice presi- 
dent, board of education, Kansas City, 
Mo., “Education as an Investment”; 
Ernest Ball, superintendent of schools, 
Memphis, Tenn., “The School Budget,” 
and Lynn Thompson, board of educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, “Federal Aid for 
Schools.” 





Films in Review | 


Films used in laboratory course in 
visual education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939, Etta Schneider, 
instructor. 

AIRPLANE TRIP: | reel, sound. Erpi 
film. 

Content; Using a little girl of 5 or 6 
years old as heroine, the picture pro- 
gresses through all the steps in taking 
a plane trip, from arriving at the air- 
port, watching the plane being serviced, 
entering the plane, having lunch 
aboard, watching the ascent, looking 
down upon the Rockies and forests be- 
low, to landing at night in Salt Lake 
City. 

Recommendation: Excellent film for 
primary and _ intermediate grades. 
Enough footage given to each aspect 
of plane travel to make it an interesting 
and economical film subject. Commen- 
tary good. 

A BOAT TRIP: 
film. 

Content: This picture records expe- 
riences of a boy and girl of about 8 to 
10 years old on a trip down the Hudson 
River. They visit the captain and the 
engineer below, see the various types of 
river boats, the Palisades and, finally, a 
huge ocean-going steamer in the New 
York harbor. 

Recommendation: Good for primary 
and intermediate grades. Carefully 
planned and edited. Commentary good. 


NAVAJO CHILDREN 

Content: Life of Navajo family, the 
relationship of the children to their 
parents, their daily tasks and their rec- 
reational interests. Native music, arts 
and crafts also shown. 

Recommendation: Good film for use 
with primary and intermediate grade 
children. 

THE CHILD EXPLORES HIS 
WORLD: 2 reels, silent. Harmon 

Foundation. 

Content: Activities of the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum, the oldest such in- 
stitution in the U. S. Film shows edu- 
cational work done with the local 
schools and the important extracurricu- 
lar work done with children of all ages. 

Recommendation: Excellent for teach- 
ers and parents. 





1 reel, sound. Erpi 
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RESEARCH 


“Smart” Pupils Methodical 

Most pupils with high scholarship 
and high I. Q. rating not only have 
a definite study plan but are able to 
give a detailed account of how they 
study. This is the conclusion that 
Mila B. Gruener has reported as the 
result of her research for a master’s 
thesis at the University of Chicago. 
Miss Gruener’s study was made on the 
basis of questionnaires answered by 120 
pupils divided into three groups on the 
basis of I. Q. rating and grades. 

Although noise, interruptions and the 
radio were found to be the chief dis- 
turbances in studying by all three 
groups, with poor light also high in 
the list, other annoyances listed by the 
pupils were: small brothers or sisters, 
pets, shaky desks, unruly hair and 
hangnails. 








INSTRUCTION 


Schools Control Recreation 

The school is the only agency en- 
gaged in the direction of play and 
recreation in the city of Sumter, S. C., 
as the result of the recent appointment 
of a full-time recreational director re- 
sponsible solely to the board of educa- 
tion. 

The appointee will direct all phys- 
ical education and recreational ac- 
tivities in the city schools and will be 
in charge of play and recreation dur- 
ing the summer months, according to 
William Henry Shaw, superintendent 
of schools. 

The city council has voted an ap- 
propriation to supplement the salary of 
the physical director, and all agencies 
in the community directing any type 
of recreational program have promised 
to cooperate in coordinating the various 
activities of the playgrounds, gym- 
nasiums and meeting places in the 
city. 

It is the opinion of the city council 
that since the schools have the children 
under their direction during the win 
ter, the schools should coordinate the 
activities during the summer months. 





Teacher Training Is Problem, Too 


The training of rural teachers is one 
of the great problems of education in 
Colombia, South America, according 
to Dr. Agustin Caballero, president of 
the National University of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, who established the 
first progressive education system in 
South America twenty-five years ago. 
Doctor Caballero recently spent a 


month in this country visiting Harvard, 
Yale, University of Pennsylvania and 
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Catholic 
D. C. 

The rural teacher in Colombia, he 
said, is also doctor, lawyer and priest 
to primitive communities. 

Under the present minister of educa- 
tion the Colombian university is being 
moved 5 kilometers outside Bogota. 
New buildings are being erected for 
the 30 colleges and the faculty has been 
increased by some 20 famous profes- 
sors who have fled to South America 
from Spain in the last three years. 
Throughout the country there is a vital 


University 





in Washington, and encouraging interest in what is 


going on in agriculture, engineering 
and political science in countries like 


the United States, he added. 


Little Red Schoolhouse, Urban 
New York’s Little Red Schoolhouse, 


an experiment in progressive educa- 
tion, held “open house” recently to 
show results of the annual five weeks’ 
summer session. One hundred twenty- 
five children, ranging in ages from 4 
to 13 years, played host and served as 
guides through the school’s four storv 
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TANDEM PAPER TOWELS 
(another West economy) 


are included in our School 
Sanitation booklet. 


We suggest you send cou- 
pon for ‘‘The Problem of 
Sanitation’’ 
learn more about pre-lath- 
ered soap economy. 


School and 









goes 40% to 
50% further! 


— washes 40% to 50% 
hands than unlathered liquid 
soap. A MATERIAL SAVING in 
which you cannot help but be in- 
terested. LATHERATOR Soap 
and the Latherator Valve which 
froths the soap into a rich, creamy 


more 


lather as it is dispensed were de- 
veloped TO SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Whether you require individual 
basin dispensers or a gravity tank 
Soaparatus system, you should 
COMPARE COSTS between your 
present soap equipment and the 


WEST LATHERATOR. 





WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


DEPT. C, 42-16 WEST STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Please send your FREE booklet, “The Problem of School Sanitation” 
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Writes M. E. SNYDER, 
prominent Supervisor 
of Music in the Gary, 
Indiana, School System 


“We purchased Martin Band In- 
struments and are still using them. 
This equipment has been worked 
hard from two te four hours daily, 
winter and summer, and continues 
to give good service. The fine, sturd) 
quality of these excellent instruments 
has been a life-saver for us during 
these hard years.” 

Proof again that it pays many 
times over to buy Martin Hand- 
craft Instruments to insure greater 
benefitto both studentsand school. 
Built to the highest standards of 
musical excellence—not down to 
a price, you'll find Martins the 
wisest, most economical invest- 
ment you can make. 

Write today for beautiful new 
catalog showing our complete 
line—covering every price range 
—and explaining why Martin 
Handcraft construction unfail- 


ingly produces better instruments. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 920 Elkhart, Indiana 








building, which was filled with ex- 
amples of the children’s work in arts 
and crafts. 

The children had made large murals 
in colored chalk as well as smaller 
paintings, while almost all the spare 
floor space of the school was given 
over to plaster casts, wood carvings, 
models of boats and trains, dolls, clay 
figures and countless other samples of 
crafts work. 

Most of the pupils in the experi- 
mental summer school came from 
Manhattan’s lower West Side, repre- 
senting nine nationalities, although two 
of the pupils were from Highland, IIl. 
They were the daughters of Parmer 
L. Ewing, superintendent of schools 
at Highland, who was studying for the 
doctor of education degree at the New 
York University summer school. 

Mr. Ewing and his daughters, 11 
and 8 years old, came to New York in 
a trailer, in which they lived during 
the summer. The trailer was parked 
in Palisades Interstate Park and Mr. 
Ewing and his daughters took a ferry- 
boat every morning across the Hudson 
River and then drove downtown to 
their respective schools. 








AWARDS 


Marconi Scholarship Awarded 

Robert Barkey, 16 year old graduate 
of Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City, was awarded the first Marconi 
Memorial Scholarship by the Veteran 
Wireless Operators’ Association on 
August 12, American Institute Day at 
the New York World’s Fair. The 
scholarship provides two years’ study 
in radio and television engineering at 
the R.C.A. Institutes of New York. 

Barkey, who has devoted several 
years to an absorbing interest in radio, 
is a licensed amateur operator. He was 
selected as the most enterprising mem- 
ber of the Radio Club at Stuyvesant 
High School. 








RADIO 
Makes Radio Program Official 


Texas school authorities have off- 
cially adopted Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s “American School of the Air” 
as part of the Texas educational cur- 
riculum for classroom use. Dr. L. A. 








On the Air During September 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Daylight Savings Time. Watch listings for your 


local outlets. 


Daily 


12:30-1:15 p.m.—National 
Hour (NBC Blue).? 
Sunday 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, vocational guid- 
ance program (NBC Red). 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 

:30-3:00 p.m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 

2:00-4:00 p.m.—CBS Symphony Orchestra. 

:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red). 

7:00-7:30 p.m.—The People’s Platform, Prof. 
Lyman Bryson (CBS). 

10:00-10:30 p.m.—Norman Corwin’s “Words 
Without Music’”’ (CBS). 

10:45-11:00 p.m.—Capital Opinions broadcast 
from Washington, D. C. (CBS). 


Monday 


3:00-4:00 p.m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 

5:45-6:00 p.m.—Adventures in Science, guests 
interviewed by Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Science in the News (NBC 


Farm and Home 


=o ww 


1 


ed). 

7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 
Blue). 

8:00-8:30 p.m.—Order of Adventurers (NBC 
Blue). 

9:30-10:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 
Blue). 


10:00-10:30 p.m.—‘‘So This Is Radio,” behind 
the scenes in radio by Norman Corwin 


(CBS). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 


Blue). 
Tuesday 


1:45-2:00 p.m.—-General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 

3:00-4:00 p.m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 

5:00-5:30 p.m.—-Columbia String Orchestra 
(CBS). 

5:45-6:15 p.m.—March of Games, Nila Mack, 
director (CBS). 

8:00-9:00 p.m.—“‘The Human Adventure,” ex- 
perimental weekly educational series drama- 


tizing the contributions of American uni- 
versities to the world’s progress (CBS). 
10:00-10:30 p.m.—Columbia Workshop Festival 


(CBS). 
10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints (CBS). 
Wednesday 
3:00-4:00 p.m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 
5:15-5:30 p.m.—Of Men and Books, Prof. John 
T. Frederick (CBS). 
:00-6:15 p.m.—Art in the News, Dr. Bernard 
Meyers (NBC Red). 
Thursday 
3:00-4:00 p.m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 
5:45-6:15 p.m.—March of Games (CBS). 
9:00-10:00 p.m.—America’s Lost Plays (NBC 


na 


Red). 
9:00-10:00 p.m.—Promenade Symphony Orches- 
tra of Toronto (NBC Blue). 
10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints pro- 
gram (CBS). 
Friday 


3:00-4:00 p.m.—Columbia Music Hour (CBS). 
5:45-6:00 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, spon- 
sored by the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Hayden Planetarium (CBS). 


Saturday 


10:15-10:30 a.m.—No School Today, 
program for children (NBC Red). 

10 :45-11:00 a.m.—The Child Grows Up (NBC 
Blue). 

11:00-11:15 a.m.—Highways to Health (CBS). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education. Dr. Alvin C. Eurich of Stanford 
University (NBC Blue). 

12:15-12:30 p.m.—Women in the World of 
Tomorrow (CBS). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Réles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—What Price America, U. S. 
ee of Interior conservation program 

7:00-7:30 p.m.—Americans at Work (CBS). 

oT CBS). p.m.—Columbia Workshop Festival 
( " 


safety 





1Except Sunday. 
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Woods, state superintendent ot public 
instruction, has instructed 25 deputy 
state superintendents to distribute 
12,000 “School of the Air” manuals to 
teachers in their respective districts. A 
large majority of the Texas schools are 
equipped with classroom radios. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


Dr. Cuestex W. Hotes will suc- 
ceed Dr. T. W. Gosiine as assistant 
superintendent of schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

E. C. Grover, superintendent of 
schools at Euclid, Ohio, has been elect- 
ed superintendent at Reading, Mass. 
Mr. Grover has a_ background of 
twenty-four years in. educational work. 
He is a Harvard graduate. 

Nosie J. Purrer, superintendent of 
schools, Cook County, Illinois, was 
elected president of the National As- 
sociation of County Superintendents 
which met recently in San Francisco. 

Howarp W. Georce, head of the 
schools at Stayton, Ore., for five years, 
was appointed superintendent at Bend, 
Ore., recently, succeeding R. E. Mc- 
CoRMACK. 

Wituiam P. McLean, head of the 
physical education department of the 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 
Ill., for the last fourteen years, has been 
named superintendent of the school. 
He succeeds Dr. L. M. Hrupka. 

S. W. SEALE, superintendent of 
schools at Sinton, Tex., for the last 
nine years, has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Harlandale, Tex. He will 
exchange positions with R. H. Bran- 
NoN, Harlandale superintendent. The 
exchange was by mutual and _ vol- 
untary agreement, each superintendent 
holding a contract for another year 
with his school board. 

Cuartes E. Riey, principal of the 
senior high school at Oswego, N. Y.., 
was promoted to the superintendency 
at Oswego recently. 

ArTHUR E. Pierce, who for the last 
few years has given graduate courses 
in the Harvard Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation, has gone to Bangor, Me., to 
the superintendency of schools. He has 
been connected with the school systems 
of Reading and Lexington, Mass., and 
of West Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. A. C. Danie, superintendent 
of schools at Irmo, S. C., for the last 
six years, has been appointed superin- 
tendent at Olanta, S. C., to succeed 
W. R. Boucknicut, resigned. 

Crecit R. Dustin is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at South Euclid- 


Lyndhurst, Ohio. Mr. Dustin has been 
head of schools at Ravenna, Ohio, since 
1933, and before that was an executive 
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of Cleveland schools for ten years. Mr. 
Dustin succeeds O. J. Kors, who re- 
signed to accept a similar post at East 
Cleveland, Ohio, after seventeen years 
as head of South Euclid-Lyndhurst 
schools. 

MinTeER Brown, for the last seven- 
teen years superintendent of schools at 
Cullison, Kan., has accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent at Anthony, Kan. 

Moise J. IsrazL, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, La., has accepted the super- 
intendency of schools at Bogalusa, La. 

Dwicut L. MusseELMan, superintend- 
ent at Arlington, Ohio, has been re- 





leased from his contract there to ac- 
cept the superintendency at Mount 
Gilead, Ohio. 

Harry Merson, for the last nine 
years a high school teacher at Ipswich, 
Mass., was recently chosen superintend- 
ent of schools, succeeding N. N. Love. 

Joun J. Rote, supervising principal 
of the elementary school at Windsor, 
Conn., was elected superintendent of 
the union school district consisting of 
Hinsdale, Windsor, Washington and 
Peru, Mass. 

Frank L. Hotes, superintendent of 
schools, Central City, Neb., for seven 
years, has resigned to become superin- 











Model SC-20 


Today, In Your School— 
“The Sound of Tomorrow” 





eCapacity up to 160 Room Locations 
ePatented Automatic Record Player 
e@Radio-Type Push-Button Control 
eDistribution of Two Programs Simultaneously 
eIntercommunication System Independent of 


Program 

eAnnouncements or Paging to Any or All Lo- 
cations 

eDistributes Any Room Program over Entire 
System 

eRadio Reception on Domestic and Foreign 
Wave Lengths 

eInstantaneous Single-Button Emergency Call 

eHoused in Walnut-Finished Substantial 


Metal Cabinet—Durable Yet Beautiful 





@ Today, no school is well equipped without a sound system. 

@ Tomorrow, no school will be well-equipped without a sound sys- 
tem that has (1) Lifelike tone; (2) Intercommunication available 
during transmission of a program (or even two programs) to other 
rooms; (3) A simple, dependable, 12-record automatic phonograph; 
and (4) Housing in a cabinet that combines instant, care-free opera- 
tion with modern, harmonious appearance, 

@ Modernize your school today: install a Webster-Chicago Institu- 


tional Sound System. 





Model S-40 
eCapacity up to 49 Room 

Locations 
@Radio-Type Push-Button 


Control 
e@Intercommunication Sys- 
tem Independent of Pro- 
grams 
e@Announcements or Paging 
to Any or All Locations 
eDistributes Any Room Pro- 
gram Over Entire System 
e@Radio Reception—Domestic 
and Foreign Wave Lengths 
@Emergency Call Switch 





Model RP-100 


@Unlimited Room Locations 
@Unlimited Programs Simultane- 


ously aed 
@Patented Record Changer om 
@Radio-Type Push-Button Controls fir) 
e@lIntercommunication System In- re¥ es 


dependent of Programs 
@ Announcements or Paging to Any = 
or All Locations 
eDistributes Any Room Prograin 
Over Entire System 
@ Radio Reception on Domestic and 
Foreign Wave Lengths 
elInstantaneous Single-Button 
Emergency Call 


Manufacturer of quality products for a quarter-century: maker of the sound systems in 
the great World’s Fair exhibits of Ford and Goodrich. 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


“The Sound of Tomorrow” 








The new Webster-Chicago Insti- 


THE WEBSTER COMPANY, Section S-24 
5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 


Send your new Institutional Bulletin No. 439 to 





tutional Sound Bulletin No. 439 
is free on request. See coupon. 












MODERN 
PROTECTION 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The safety of school children demands the 
protection of chain link fence. Continental 
Chain Link Fence is the modern protection 
for property and children. It’s the only 
fence made of KONIK steel—for greater 
strength and for rust resistance clear 
through. It has heavier posts, fittings and 
bracings, most modern gates and acces- 
sories, etc. Write for manual “Planned 


Protection.” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Plants at Kokomo, Canton and Indianapolis 





CONTINENTAL 
Chain Link 


FENCE 








tendent of schools and president of the 
junior college at McCook, Neb. 

Roy E. Homes, who has been super- 
intendent at McDermott, Ohio, for five 
years, has been appointed superintend- 
ent at Kingston, Ohio, succeeding 
N. L. SuTHERLAND, resigned. 

J. S. VANDIVER, state superintendent 
of public instruction for Mississippi, 1s 
seeking reelection for a second term. 

Frank C. Ropa has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., to succeed ARTHUR J. 
Laintaw. Mr. Roda formerly was su- 
perintendent at Waterford, N. Y. 
CuarLes H. Fietp will succeed Mr. 
Roda at Waterford. 

Dr. L. Frazer Banks, assistant su- 
perintent of schools, Birmingham, Ala., 
has been named first assistant superin- 
tendent in the Birmingham school sys- 
tem in a reorganization move follow- 
ing the death of CuHartes A. Brown, 
associate superintendent. Other admin- 
istrative changes effected include the 
appointment of CLARENCE J. GoINc, 
principal of Phillips High School, as 
second assistant superintendent, and 
SeLters Stoucu, former head of the 
history department at Phillips and ad- 
viser to boys, as principal of Phillips. 

Cart H. Porrer-Suirvey, superin- 
tendent of schools at East Greenwich, 
R. I., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools at Barrington, R. I., to 
succeed the late CHartes H. Keyes. 

Harotp C, WHITESIDE, supervising 
principal at Delmar, Del., has been ap- 


| pointed superintendent of the New 


Castle Special School District, New 


| Castle, Del., to succeed Dr. SAMUEL 





EncLE Burr, who resigned to become 
superintendent of the Rye Neck public 
schools at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

M. L. Knapp recently became super- 
intendent of schools, Michigan City, 
Ind., succeeding M. C. Murray, who 
resigned. 

Terry WickuaM, head of schools at 
Cuyahoga Heights, Ohio, has been 
given a three year contract as superin- 
tendent of schools at Euclid, Ohio. 

Currorp Dean officially took office 
as head of the school system at Law- 
rence, Kan., on August I. 

Eart Jewett, who has been princi- 
pal of the consolidated schools of Ma- 
rion, Mich., for the last nine years, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Rockland, Mich. 

Watter C. Garvanp has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Burbank, Ohio. He has been prin- 
cipal of the Thompson High School 
at Fireside, Ohio, for the last nine 
years. 

RALPH SHILLING, superintendent at 
McGuffey, Ohio, for nearly twenty 
years, has resigned. 

ARNOLD PRATHER, former superin- 
tendent at Edgar, Neb., has been elected 
superintendent at Bellevue, Neb., suc- 
ceeding Orrin A. Bett, who resigned 
to go to Ainsworth, Neb., as superin- 
tendent. 

Dup.ey S. Moore is the newly elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Lam- 
pasas, Tex. 

E. E. Bram, former superintendent 
at Fredericksburg, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Burbank, 
Ohio, where he succeeds Donatp 





Films for the School Screen 
Physical Skills for After School Life 





Riding — Good orientation film for 
riders. Shows type and use of the 
hunter, polo pony and school horse. 
An amateur production. 1 reel. 
16 mm., silent, color, loan. Apply 
Dr. James Bliss, Cinema Labora- 
tory, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 

Aquabatics — Surf board, sailing, water 
skiing, diving, racing, formation 
swimming. History of sailing. In- 
structive sound track on benefits 
of swimming. (Grantland Rice 
Sportlight.) 1 reel. 16 mm., sound. 
For rent. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
35 West Forty-Sixth Street, New 
York City. 

Modern Rhythm — Exercise film. 1 
reel. 16 mm., silent and sound. 


For rent. Motion Picture Bureau, 
National Council, Y.M.C.A., 19 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, or 





347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Teaching of Archery —A dem- 
onstration of group instruction for 
beginners. Some slow motion 
analysis included of positions for 
the bow arm and close-ups for the 
draw. Good and poor form con- 
trasted. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For 
rent. Craft Archery Company, 
9191 East Pine Street, Tulsa, Okla. 

Modern Ski Technic—Some of the 
best ski performers in action. Com- 
mon errors in turns analyzed. 
Suitable for elementary grades to 
college. 2 reels. 16 mm., silent. 
For rent or for purchase. John W. 
McCrillis, Newport, N. H. 

Feminine Fitness —Grantland Rice 
film. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent and 
sound. Motion Picture Bureau, 
National Council, Y.M.C.A. 
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BaucHer. Joun R. Lega has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Fredericks- 
burg. 

Gerorce N. HA e, superintendent at 
Azusa, Calif., for the last five years, 
will succeed Ernest E. Harwoop as 
superintendent at Tustin, Calif. 

W. G. Davis of Pemberton, Ohio, is 
the new superintendent of schools at 
Buford, Ohio. 

Dr. Crare N. Pettit is the new su- 
perintendent of schools at Berlin, N. H., 
succeeding Dr. L. P. Younc, who be- 
came president of Keene State Teach- 
ers College at Keene, N. H. 

J. E. Suepp, superintendent at Mc- 
Cook, Neb., has been elected superin- 
tendent at Scottsbluff, Neb. 

B. O. Roserts has been appointed 
superintendent at Chandlersville, Ohio, 
for a three year term. 

M. C. Overatt is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Rocky Mount, 
Tex. 

H. W. Stinson, school head at To- 
luca, Ill., for the last seven years, has 
been hired as superintendent at Ply- 
mouth, Ill. 

Earce F, Wineoate, superintendent 
of schools at Tonawanda, N. Y., recently 
was elected superintendent of the school 
district that includes Millinocket, East 
Millinocket and Medway, Me. He suc- 
ceeds Witt1aAM Marr, superintendent 
for the last twenty-nine years, who 
retired. 

Emmett S. Finney of Madison, Mo., 
has been elected superintendent at Trip- 
lett, Mo. 

Morris F. Bacsy, a teacher for the 
last three years at New Richmond, 
Ohio, has been appointed superintend- 
ent at Jeffersonville, Ohio. 

Cuar.tes W. Lockwoop has assumed 
the superintendency of the Laguna 
Beach Unified School District, Laguna 
Beach, Calif., succeeding Linton T. 
Simmons, who resigned to accept an 
administrative position in the office of 
the county superintendent of schools, 
Santa Ana, Calif. Mr. Lockwood for- 
merly was superintendent at San Ja- 
cinto, Calif. 

Cares E. Crark, Steel City, Neb., 
has been elected superintendent at 
Edgar, Neb. 

Ray H. Hamirton, former high 
school principal at Vassar, Mich., is 
the new superintendent at Swartz 
Creek, Mich., succeeding Sruart Van- 
DER VEN. 

Cietus B. Mummart has been re- 
elected superintendent at Prophetstown, 
Ill., for the tenth year. 

RicHarp Huizenca, high school 
principal at Haslett, Mich., will become 
superintendent, succeeding VERNE 
STOCKMAN. 


Rosert E. Brack is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Dundee, Ohio. 
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Deaths 

Cuartes H. Jones, one of the or- 
ganizers of Philip Schuyler High 
School, Albany, N. Y., and its princi- 
pal the last five years, died recently of 
heart attack. 

Rosert Voss, for three years director 
of guidance for the board of education 
at Rochester, N. Y., died unexpectedly 
following a heart attack. 

Dr. James D. DiciincHamM of Berke- 
ley, Mass., principal of Newtown High 
School in New York for thirty-four 





years, died recently at the age of 74 
years. 

Dr. WitttaM Orr, former principal 
of the Central High School, Spring- 
field, Mass., and for many years deputy 
state commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts, died recently. 

James Hampton’ KirKLANnD, 79, 
chancellor emeritus of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, died recently at his summer 
home in Canada. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in writing a 
history of Vanderbilt University. 








RICH LIQUA~SAN “C” DISPENSED 
IN THICK, CREAMY LATHER FORM 


YOU CAN EASILY SEE why 371 school executives switched 
last year to Liqua-San “‘C’”’ and the Sana-Lather Dispenser. 


First, they learned that Liqua-San ““C”—40% concentrated, and 
without wasteful impurities—dilutes with 3 or 4 parts water and 
gives moré thorough handwashings per dollar than any other soap. 


Second, they welcomed the soothing olive oil content. 


Third, they marveled at the tremendous economy offered by the 
sturdy, tamper-proof Sana-Lather—the dispenser that turns out 
soap in foam form—90% air, 9% water, and only 1% soap. 


This money-saving combination brings you savings in soap costs 
which no other soap dispensing system can match. Try it—now. 


Te WONTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES he 


LIQUA-SAN'C’ 


SANA-LATHER 


FOAM TYPE 


LIQUID 
TOILET SOAP 


SOAP DISPENSER 
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Dr. CHARLES ALLEN Brown, associ- 
ate superintendent of schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala., since 1921, died recently. 
Doctor Brown had been ill since De 
cember 1938. 


Miscellaneous 

WittiaMm M. ALEXANDER, who has 
been instructor in curriculum and 
teaching at Columbia University for 
the last year, has been appointed as 
assistant in the curriculum department 
of the Cincinnati public schools. He 
will assist Dr. Georce H. Reavis. 

W. Rottanp Hanson has been ap- 


pointed school supervisor in Lake 
County, California. 
Paut C. McPuerson has been ap- 


pointed headmaster of the Kingsley 
School at Essex Falls, N. J. 


Principals 

A. N. Donner has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Thomas Jefferson Senior High 
School at Port Arthur, Tex. T. Q. 
SRYGLEY, assistant superintendent of 
schools, has been named to succeed 
him. 

Cuiirrorp M. Lovet, former acting 
principal of Delaware School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been appointed principal of 
Bellevue Junior High School, Syracuse, 
succeeding Walter H. Powlesland, re- 
tired. Wititam R. Dixon, supervisor 


of social studies in the Syracuse school 
system, has been appointed director of 
adult education to succeed CLARENCE 
L. Hewitt, retired. 

Z. T. Kyte of Bluefield, Va., has 
succeeded E. B. BroapwaTER as prin- 
cipal of Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem, Va. 

A. P. S. Rosinson, who has been 
supervisory principal of the James 
Madison School, Norfolk, Va., since 
1923, was elected supervisory principal 
of the Blair Junior High School, Nor- 
folk, recently. 

Frank W. Tear has been appointed 
principal of Rayen School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

L. C. Buseck, supervisor of grade 
schools for the last three years at Forty 
Fort, Pa., has been named high school 
principal in that city. 

W. Skirven Srartt, who has been 
teaching at Galena, Md., for a number 
of years, has been named principal of 
Galena High School. 

Eucene S. Tuomas, Central High 
School coach, Kalamazoo, Mich., will 
become principal of the school. 

Dr. Crark W. McDermitu of Rosa- 
mond, Ill., has been appointed head- 
master of the junior high school at 
Berlin, N. H. For the last twenty-six 
years, Danrer W. MacLean has 
served as headmaster of both junior 





and senior high schools at Berlin. Mr. 
MacLean will be retained as head of 
the senior high school. 

Mepitt Bair, for the last four years 
elementary school principal at Imlays- 
town, N. J., has been elected principal 
of William Carter School at Needham, 
Mass. Rut V. Skinner has been pro- 
moted from a teaching position at the 
Harris School, Needham, to the prin- 
cipalship of the Avery School. 

Wits R. Rottins has been elected 
to the principalship of the high school, 
South Paris, Me. For the last three 
years he has been principal at 
Milo, Me. 

L. W. Hence was elected principal 
of the Bakersfield High School, Bakers- 
field, Calif., under a new reorganiza- 
tion plan. Dr. THomas L. NELson re- 
mains district superintendent and su- 
pervising principal of the school dis- 
trict. Mr. Hedge will be succeeded in 
his former position as dean of boys by 
Rosert Wricut, dean of men at 
Bakersfield Junior College. 

D. Everetr Buss is the new super- 
vising principal of the Poland Central 
School, Poland, N. Y. 

KENNETH G. GILLASPIE, superintend- 
ent at Morganfield, Ky., has been 
elected principal at Garth City, Ky. 

R. W. Tuompson, principal of the 
Wheatland High School at Wheatland, 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ity library furniture, and prompt service! 


to Uist GAYLORDS’ 
NEW Factory 


devoted F husket Y lo the Man aclure of 
Library Furniture 


Whether you pay us a visit in person, or "go 
through our plant” by studying the accompanying 
photos, you will obtain a clear understanding of 
why Gaylords’ Library Furniture is gaining a 
world-wide fame for its high quality. 

This big, new, 3-story factory oa only a few blocks 
from our main plant — has been dedicated to the 


carrying out of Gaylords’ tradition of highest qual- 


! 


You will see in this new Gaylords’ Library Fur- 
niture Factory the most modern machinery and 
equipment — and the finest of specialized cralts- 


men — whose surroundings are most nearly ideal. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Fst. 1896 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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Visual Gducation 


IN ITS MOST 
CONVENIENT 


or PIC TUROLS 
es Tri-Purpose 


""" W PROJECTOR 


As easily as she takes a book from a shelf, the teacher can 
illustrate lessons with the S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector. It 
shows S. V. E. Picturols (35 mm. film strips containing series of 
still pictures) or individual, mounted, black and white or col- 
ored 2” x 2” slides. The Model AA (shown here) with 300 watt 
lamp, lens, slide carrier, Rewind Take-Up and case—ideal 
for class rooms or auditoriums. Write for literature today! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
DEPT. 9TNS, 100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











LEONARD 
Thermostatic 


VALVES 
For School Showers 


Series R and T Valves are especially adapted to 
school showers for replacements as well as new 
installations as they are small enough to be easil 
installed on showers already piped. They are full 
thermostatic. Bulletins sent on request. 


Leonard products are distributed through recognized 
plumbing wholesalers. 


LEONARD VALVE COMPANY 


1360 ELMWOOD AVE., CRANSTON, R. I. 
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No“funny business with a 





Zz- DUDLEY LOCK 


It is both “Trouble-Proof”’ 


and “Tamper-Proof”’ 


Only the person knowing the 
combination or the holder of the 
master-key has access to prop- 
erty protected by a Dudley mas- 
ter-keyed combination padlock, 
P-570. The master key is ex- 
tremely difficult to duplicate ex- 
cept in the Dudley plant. This is 











true also of the Dudley master- 
keyed combination locker lock, 
S-540, and it possesses an addi- 
tional feature found in no othe~ 
combination locker lock . .. the 
ease of completely changing the 
combination in a few seconds 
when the need arises. 


Send for Our New Folder Catalog 


“Dudley Locks for Schools”’ 


Learn how Dudley school locks 
excel all others in protective and 
lasting quality. Satisfaction with 





8-540 





Dudley locks is assured by service rendered through 
Dudley’s staff of more than 70 trained lock experts. 












DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 North Wells Street, Dept. B-9, Chicago, Ill. 














WE WANT YOU 
TO Try 
DARNELL 


Noiseless GLIDES 
AT OUR EXPENSE — NO OBLIGATION 


These Glides not only absorb the 
noise on hard flooring, but add 
years to the life of floors and floor 
coverings, and prevent wracking 
ing of furniture. Darnell Noiseless 
Glides may be had in four sizes as 
illustrated. Write for set today! 


DARNELL CORP., Lid. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
36 W. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
24 E 22ND, NEW YORK, &. Y. 


DARNELL CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 













WRITE FOR 


gids 


DARNELL 
MANUAL 
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Wyo., has been elected principal of the 
Fremont County Vocational High 
School at Lander, Wyo. 

Frep W. SNELL, a teacher at Lisbon 
High School, Lisbon, N. H., for the last 
five years, has been appointed new 
headmaster of Hollis High School, Hol- 
lis, N. H. 

Ciarence R. Cooper, faculty mem- 
ber of the Ross High School, Fremont, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant high 
school principal to succeed Frep H. 
Bone, resigned. 

Ernest W. Tutt e, supervisor of 
industrial arts in the schools of East 
Orange, N. J., will succeed Lincotn J. 
Roys as principal of Franklin School, 
East Orange. 

Mrs. IRENE CHRISTEN become 
principal of the grade school at Fort 
Pierce, Fla., next term. 

J. Frank Houskr, faculty member at 
Pittsboro High School, Pittsboro, N. C., 
has been elected principal of the school, 
succeeding J. S. Water, resigned. 

Paut H. Ranpovpn, principal at Op 
dyke, Ill., for six years, has accepted the 
principalship at Valmeyer, Ill. 

Atten D. Fitcnetr of Yukon, 
Okla., will succeed L. J. BorLeMan as 
principal of Rocky Ford High School, 
Rocky Ford, Colo. Mr. Botleman re- 
cently resigned to accept the position 
as superintendent at Ordway, Colo. 


will 


J. R. Mrrcuett, principal of the Sey- 
mour High School at Seymour, Ind., 
has accepted the principalship of the 
high school at New Castle, Ind. 

R. V. Baker of Goliad, Tex., has 
been elected principal of Bonham High 
School at Bonham, Tex. He succeeds 
Witson LittLe, who resigned to ac- 
cept the principalship of the Glade- 
water Junior High School, Gladewater, 
Tex. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. Rosen J. Maaske, professor of 
education at the University of North 
Carolina, has been elected president of 
the Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion at La Grande. 

Dr. Artie G. Capps, professor of 
education at the University of Mis- 
souri, has been appointed an actuarial 
expert to study the costs and probable 
demands of a retirement system for St. 
Louis public school teachers. 

Dr. Harotp BEenyJAMIN, dean of the 
college of education, University of Col- 
orado, has been appointed dean of the 
college of education at the University 
of Maryland. Doctor Benjamin will 
assume his new post in September, 
succeeding Dr. Wittarp S. SMALL, 
who will retire this year. 

Dr. Lester K. Ape, former state 
superintendent of public instruction in 





Pennsylvania, has been appointed pres- 
ident of Mansfield State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pa. 

Dr. Joun Crockett, president of 
Arkansas College at Batesville, Ark., 


has resigned. T. M. Lowry Jr., fac- 
ulty member, was made acting presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Cuarces A. Howarp, president 
of the Eastern Oregon College of Edu- 
cation at La Grande, is being trans- 
ferred to the presidency of the Oregon 
College of Education at Monmouth. 

Oscar C. KreimnHeper, president of 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind., 
since 1930, has announced his resigna- 
tion. 

Dr. Georce NauMAN Suuster, for- 
mer managing editor of the Common- 
weal, has been appointed dean and 
acting president of Hunter College. 

Dr. W. W. Haccarp, for the last 
eleven years superintendent at Joliet, 
Ill., has accepted the presidency of 
Western Washington Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Bellingham, Wash. 

Dr. Irvinc ANDERSON, instructor in 
educational psychology at Harvard 
University, has accepted an assistant 
professorship in educational psychol- 
ogy at the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Craupe EcceRTsEN, a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed instructor in history of 
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Shades in raised position, 
Eastern High School, Bal- 
timore, ee 
Crisp and Edmu nd 





Baltimore, Md. 


requirements, 


RAY PROO 





LIGHT-PROOF SHADES 
Turn DAY into NIGHT 






LIGHT-PROOF SHADES in lowered position— 
Eastern High School, 


electrically operated. 
The numerous installations of our Light 
Proof Shades in schools, 
and lecture halls endorse the popular- 
ity of Ray Proof manufacture. 

The refinement of detail, the care and 
precision in manufacturing and instal- 
lation, the ease and permanency of op-’ 
eration, and the negligible maintenance 


complete and lasting satisfaction. 
We maintain an engineering department to advise, design and fur- 
nish complete details for your guidance. Please feel free to use it. 


CORPORATION 
420 LEXINGTON 
NEW YORK CITY 


OPERATED 
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PEABODY 


Write, wire or phone Peabody if 
you need emergency seating. We 
recommend Peabody 
Movable Desks, Tables and Chairs 
as the ideal supplementary equip- 
ment and the most valuable emer- 
gency seating. However, we have 
large stocks of every item in the 
Catalog and can make 
prompt delivery on any type of 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 





NEED SCHOOL SEATS 
IN A HURRY? 


MANUALLY, 
MECHANICALLY | IF SO, YOU CAN GET ANY TYPE OF SEATING 
wee PROMPTLY FROM 
ELECTRICALLY 





No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desk 





QUICK 
DELIVERY 


We pride ourselves 
on the large stocks 
of all types of 
school seating 
which we carry 
and the prompt 
shipments we are 
able to make at 
any time of the 
year to any part of 
the country. No 
ether company 
excels us in this 
service. 
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Your School Deserves 
What KEWAUNEE Furniture Gives! 


With increased enrollment, larger classes and heavier teach- 
ing duties, schools that install Kewaunee Furniture find both 
students and instructors doing 


better work. With this finer fur- 


niture you get— 


Every convenience 

Every helpful feature 

Design that makes class work 
easier— 

Class management easier for 
the instructor 





Domestic Science Table 
No. BL-76 

No wonder better schools every- 

where are turning to Kewaunee 

and 

their 


satisfactory 


of 


for the most 
economical solution 


Furniture problems. 





Write today for the Kewaunee 
Blue Book of Vocational and Lab- 


Biology Table No. C-307 No charge to 


oratory Furniture. 


buyers. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Karcite Sink 
No, 8-600 
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COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


’ 








for GYMNASIA 


Behind the advice of Porter engineers is more than a century 
of experience in planning and equipping gymnasia. We in- 
vite you to call upon our Engineering Department for help 
in planning your gymnasium for maximum efficiency at min- 
imum cost. No charge! No obligation! 

for Every 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS condition 


Send for our free catalogs on (1) Gymnasium Equipment and 
Planning (2) Basketball Backstops (3) Swimming Pool Apparatus. 


THEJ_E. PORTER CORPORATION 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


Successors to A. G. ng Bros. Gymnasium Equipment Division and 
The Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company; anufacturers of the 
famous “Louden” line. 


OLD 
2, FAITHFUL 


What’s Behind the Name? 


HROUGHOUT the nation, the Old Faith- 

ful Geyser denotes dependability. In the 
nation’s schools, The American Crayon Com- 
pany products, recognized by the “OLD 
FAITHFUL” trade-mark, are noted for this 
same quality, 


Back of this famous trade-mark (for over a 
century) is a consistent policy of quality— 
first, last and always. To maintain this qual- 
ity—to be ever in the van with sound, new 
improvements—The American Crayon Com- 
pany conducts an extensive research program. 
Its products are guaranteed unconditionally. 


And So—any product carrying the OLD 
FAITHFUL trade-mark represents a_ safe, 
economical, and “best buy” for the pur- 


chasers of school supplies. 


Even So—OLD FAITHFUL Products cost no 
more. 


Just Specify OLD FAITHFUL and be safe! 


if en \ie lee \)/ 


SANDUSKY 
encore 


THE AMERICAN 


1706 HAYES AVENUE fe) s 118) 


CHICAGC SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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education at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

GeorcE J. Kasat, instructor in edu- 
cation at the University of Colorado, 


will become president of Trinidad 
State Junior College, Trinidad, Colo., 
Sept. 1. 


Lestie K. Patten of Citronelle, Ala., 
has been appointed associate professor 
of education and acting head of the 
department of education at Tusculum 
College, Greeneville, Tenn. 

T. T. Montcomery, superintendent 
of schools, Chickasha, Okla., has ac- 
cepted appointment as president of 
Southeastern State College at Durant, 
Okla. He succeeds H. V. Posey. 

J. G. Lowery, dean of education at 
Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio, will complete his twenty-sixth 
year as director of the college summer 
school when the present term closes 
September 1. 


Retirements and Resignations 

Freperick R. Dartine, for twenty 
three years head of the school system 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., has retired. JERoME 
J. Wueever, former director of Indus- 
trial High School, has succeeded Mr. 
Darling. 

Ciinton M. Mancun who has been 
superintendent of greg Union 
High School, Coolidge, Ariz., for the 


last four years, has resigned to accept 
a position in the office of the Arizona 
state department of education. 

Cart F. Doesrer has resigned as 
principal at Rossford High School, 
Rossford, Ohio, to accept a teaching 
position at Toledo, Ohio. 

W. E. NicHswoncer, superintendent 
at Green City, Mo., has resigned to 
accept a position in the school system 
of Des Moines, Iowa. Dave BERRYMAN, 
principal at Green City, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Nighswonger. 

CraupE L. Moss has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., because of ill 


health. 
Dr. Cart H. Grirrey, president of 
Central Normal College, Danville, 


Ind., since 1937, has resigned. Dean 
Virci. Hunt was appointed acting 
president pending selection of a suc- 
cessor. 

Dr. Lestie W. Kinprep has an- 
nounced his resignation as director of 
the Marsh Foundation School, Van 
Wert, Ohio, effective September 1. 

Frep H. Toms has retired as super- 
vising principal at Hawthorne, N. J. 

H. C. Auttman has announced his 
decision to retire from school work 
when his present term expires as super 
intendent in Greene County, Ohio, in 
August 1940. Mr. Aultman has been 





superintendent of the Greene County 
public schools since 1920 and is com- 
pleting his fortieth year as teacher and 
executive in the field of education. 

Grorce RamsetH, high school prin- 
cipal at Hutchinson, Minn., has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency 
at Sanborn, Minn. 

Forrest Brown has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the Amesbury High School, 
Amesbury, Mass., after completing 
forty-five years as headmaster of the 
school. 

James Epwin Appicotrt has retired as 
principal of Polytechnic High School, 
San Francisco. He has been a teacher 
since 1887. 

FreperIcK LEIGHTON will retire as su- 
perintendent at Oswego, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 4. 

Howarp JENSEN, principal and su- 
perintendent of schools at Erskine, 
Minn., for the last seven years, has been 
elected superintendent at Mahnomen, 
Minn., to succeed the late Wittiam 
HoFFMAN. 

Joun F. Bower, veteran principal of 
McKeesport High School, McKeesport, 
Pa., has retired. 

James M. Sexton, superintendent of 
elementary schools at Ventura, Calif., 
has resigned. 

Georce A. Briscoe, superintendent 
at Ashland, Ore., retired last month. 











1940 Streamlined Fair-Play 
_ Scoreboards 


LOCAL « iin VISITOR | 


No gym is com- 
plete without an 
attractive, depend- 
able automatic tim- 
er and_ electric 
scoreboard. 


FAIR-PLAY devices 
are popular be- 
cause, as a State 
Secretary of an 
Athletic Associa- 
tion writes: 


“This is the most 
dependable device 
of its kind we have ever used in our state tournaments.” 





We have a dealer near you; write for his name and further 
particulars. 


THE FAIR PLAY MF6. CO. 


UNIVERSITY STATION 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








EVERWEAR BASKET BALL BACKSTOPS 


An EverWear product typical of the high quality which, for 
thirty-two years, has characterized EverWear Recreation 
Equipment. 

Introduced this year, we are proud of the confidence in our 
integrity which is evidenced by orders received. 

We print a partial list of installations of EverWear Basket Ball 
Backstops: 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana.—Board of 
Education, Oscoda, Mich.—Mellon Jr. High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Board of Education, Argyle, Minn.—Theo H. Davies & 
Co. Ltd., Honolulu, T.H.U.S.A.—The Stonewall Jackson Train- 
ing School, Concord, N. C.—National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio.—Franklin School, Great Falls, Montana.—Public 
School, Hyrum, Utah.—Ward Cottrell School, Marine City, 
Mich.—Frank O'Conners, Wilkinsburg, Pa.—Public School, 
Poland, Ohio.—High School, Marietta, Ga.—Public School, 
Sharon, Wis.—Trapp School, Mina, Ky.—Richland Public 
Schools, Richland, Wash.—Jasper High School, Jasper, Ind.— 
Moultrie High School, Moultrie, Ga.—Huntington Twp. High 
School, Huntington, Ind.—Morton Twp. High School, Morton, 
Ill—Board of Education, Bridger, Mont.—Henry Gerst & Sons, 
Canfield, Ohio.—Berne High School, Berne, Ind.—Board of 
Education, Fertile, Minn.—Brooklyn Community Building, 
Brooklyn, Wis.—Monroe County Board of Education, Good- 
way, Ala.—Boone School, Hebron, Ind.—High School, Good- 
rich, Mich.—Monroe County Board of Education, Monroeville, 
Ala.—Board of Education, Hartwell, Ga. 


EverWear Playground Apparatus. EverWear Swimming Pool 
Equipment. EverWear Basket Ball Backstops. 


Write for catalog desired 


The Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 
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ry | GRADUAL CONTROL 
D 
You Nod... 


For Low-Cost Floor Care 


Equipment ¢ Accessories ¢ Supplies 


43 sizes and types of equipment from 
which to choose, and a complete line of ac- 
cessories, waxes, sealers, cleansers. Finnell 
serves every phase of floor care for every 
type of floor. 














See What Finnell Can Save You ~~ 


Free floor survey involves no obligation. 
Phone nearest Finnell branch, or write: 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. | ae 
| 





Vapor Disc Thermostats often 
give 15 to 25 years of dependable control without 
repairs of any kind. They need no annual overhaul- 
ing or resetting. They do not get out of adjustment. 
Extremes of summer heat, sub-zero temperatures 
of winter, or building vibrations do not change 
their adjustment, Fully described in Bulletin 200. 


209 East Street * Elkhart, Indiana 











THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 2754 Greenview Ave., 
CHICAGO—231 E. 46th St., NEW YORK—Offices in 47 Cities. 
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You Can CUT 
Waste Handling Costs 
Keep Rooms Neater 


with VU | he COT 


WASTE BASKETS! 


You cut waste handling costs 
when you standardize on VUL- 
COT baskets because these light- 
weight, durable fibre baskets last 
for years and years. They with- 
stand hard classroom service day 
after day, and the after-hours 
handling by janitors, without 
having to be replaced. They are 
fully guaranteed for 5 years. 
VUL-COTS willnot dent, crack, 
splinter, rust or corrode. They 
successfully hold all sorts of dry 


waste, including powdered chalk 

and sawdust, coarse paper, cards OF DIFFERENCE IN IDEAL CHAIRS 
and other schoolroom debris. At- 
an 0 Game “loth yULCOrs Installations everywhere attest to their 
do keep rooms neater. comfort, modern design, and inbred 
vrinine VULCOT , pe! _ . quality. Catalog on the complete line 
shows prices and generous dis- of unsurpassed values sent on request. 

counts for schools. 
Le IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
| WILMINGTON, DELAWARE “BUILT TO EXCEL - - NOT JUST TO COMPETE” 
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THE BOOKSHELF 





He ATTITUDES AND PREFERENCES OF 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS FOR 
ScHoot Supervision. By |. M. 
Hughes. Evanston, Ill.: School of 
Education, Northwestern Unwersity, 
1939. Pp. 48. $0.50 (Paper Cover). 
\ report of attitudes toward school 

supervision based upon a choice from 

among six types of administrative 
organization. 

Basic REFERENCE Books. An Introduc 
tion to the Evaluation, Study and 
Use of Reference Materials With 
Special Emphasis on Some 300 Titles. 
By Louis Shores. Chicago: Amer 
ican Library Association, 1939. Pp. 
xiii + 472. $4.25. 

Well-written and organized text for 
course in elementary reference work 
in library curriculums. 

TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMEN 
rarY ScHooL. Vol. Ill, U ppe r Grades. 
By Robert Lee Morton. New York 
Silver Burdett Company, 1939. Pp. 
x + 470. $2.80. 

Third volume in a series of books 
for elementary teachers of arithmetic, 
covering the seventh and eighth grades. 


TEACHING NuTRITION IN BroLocy 
Crasses. By N. Eldred Bingham. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1939. Pp. viii+ 117. $1.85. 
Describes the possibility of teaching 

nutrition through biology to secondary 

school pupils, together with program 
and tests by which such work may be 
validated. 

AN ANALYsIS OF CONTENT OF STUDENT 
TEACHING Courses FOR EDUCATION 
oF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN STATI 
TeacHers’ Correcres. By Esther 
Marion Nelson. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939. Pp. viii 
+ 331. $3.15. 

Proposes means for enriching the 
content of elementary teacher training 
and offers representative activities 
worthy of inclusion in such courses. 
THe Marcu or Mino. A Short History 

of Science. By F. Sherwood Taylor. 

New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1939. Pp. xiv + 320. $3. 

Condensed popular history of science 
with many quaint illustrations that will 





“Better than a 





thousand words’ 





are maps like 







map series illustrated with bears and bison, 


boats and Indians. Things our eyes see, we 


remember—so too, these interesting and 
authentic pictures make it easy for your 
pupils to understand WHAT was happen- 
ing, WHERE it was happening, and WHY 
it happened WHEN it happened. 


Find out for yourself what TRYON ILLUS- 
TRATED AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS can 
help you do for your pupils. There is a free 
copy of “History Teaching Aids” waiting for 


you. Ask for it. Address Dept. N-9. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 


Not for mere decoration was this modern 
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have a strong appeal for secondary 

school pupils. 

ScHoot Buitpinc Costs. By N. L. 
Engelhardt Jr. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. Pp. xiii + 
95. $1.60. 

An analysis of the cost factors of 52 
school buildings constructed in New 
York between 1930 and 1937. 
GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

By Shirley A. Hamrin and Clifford 

E. Erickson. New York: D. Apple- 

ton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. xii 

+. 465. $2.75. 

Practical presentation of the problems 
and current practices in guidance in the 
secondary schools. Contains much 
valuable material for administrators and 
teachers. 

COMPOUNDING IN THE ENGLISH LAn- 
cuaceE. By Alice Morton Ball. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1939. Pp. x +226. $2.50. 

Valuable contribution in a much 
confused field. This book should be 
helpful to all teachers of English. 

Tue Grapiators. By Arthur Koestler. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 398. $2.50. 

The famous revolt of the Gladiator 
Spartans done into a fascinating story 
in modern style. Possibly the book 
may also have a moral in current ap- 
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DOOR CLOSER 


a 





‘LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST 


In schools, public buildings, factories and institutions, main- 
tenance costs are a big item. So, progressive architects, builders, 
engineers, owners and superintendents are specifying and 
installing Norton Door Closers. They know through experi- 
ence that the expertly designed, rigidly constructed Norton 
Door Closer functions perfectly over a long period of years at 
lowest maintenance cost. Write for the new Norton Catalog. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 

2902 N. Western Avenue 

RIND RET SAN HS AR LSE EI REI: 


Chicago, Illinois 
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REPLACEMENT 
TIME IS HERE 


...end your padlock 
troubles with 


b/.\ 83 











BOSTON 
SELF FEEDER 
NO.4 











eee “os @QMBINATION 
Here's the answer to al] your pencil-sharpening prob- PAD ie) C K ) 


lems! BOSTON SELF-FEEDER NO. 4—the most eco- 
nomical in the long run. Cannot scrape, waste, or go 
off center. Only Bostons have Speed Cutters—with 6 
extra cutting edges—and 25%, longer service. Boston's 
features offer outstanding values for school use. 


@ it costs no more to have the 
quality and security for which 
YALE is famous...plus simplified 
locker supervision. In fact, be 

FS cause of their improved design, 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden N. J. “6 ~ ct construction and durability, 


YALE Combination Padlocks are 


more economical in the end. 


MODEL 579 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG.CO. 


Stamford, Conn. U.S.A 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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NEW! movaste 
BACK, CORRECT Try 
POSTURE CHAIR It 


Once! 


Use 
It 
Always! 

















Movable back allows 
for full diaphram 
breathing. No more 
cramped organs. 








PROMOTE BETTER HEALTH! 
END ACHING BACK FATIQUE S C H O O L p A S T E 
The movable back panel of this chair helps 


one to sit erect at all times by comfortably Why will you like Gummi?—because it has strong adhesive 


Write for com- 


ete. iapermnation conforming with your every back move- power .. . is creamy and smooth . . . dries quickly . 
onl die oer Gee. ment. Built of strong tubular steel with is odorless . . « does not discolor papers or affect colors . . . 
eral catalog num- solid maple seat and heavy rubber feet. is not injured by freezing. 





ber 200, 









Easily folded with no pinch or tear hazards. 





Try Gummi—see for yourself if it isn’t the best school paste 
you ever used! 


Write today for a sample of GUMMI! 


Tl. NoRcoR ame | evison & BLYTHE MFG. CO. 


209 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 











NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. . GREEN BAY . WISCONSIN 
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plication but, regardless of purpose, it 

is a well-written story and nicely trans- 

lated. 

Bevonp Yonper. By Oliver Justin Lee. 
Boston: Chapman & Grimes, 1939. 
Pp. 169. $2.50. 

An informal and nontechnical dis- 
cussion of stellar distances and how the 
astronomer measures them is presented 
for the student and layman in this well- 
written book. Should have vivid ap 
peal to secondary school pupils. 
History oF Epucation Cuart. By 

Lester B. Sands and John C. Almack. 

Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 

University Press, 1939. $1. 

Graphic and effective presentation of 
history of education from 1000 B.c. to 
1900 a.p. 

PROCEEDINGS OF A CONFERENCE ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTION OF MOTION 
Pictures, 1938. Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1939. Pp. 120. 
$1.25 (Mimeographed ). 

The proceedings of this first confer- 
ence on the school-made film indicate 
a remarkably well- 
planned session. There were demon 
strations of school-made noncommercial 
films; addresses by curriculum special 
ists, teachers and technical experts. The 
participants were given an opportunity 
to witness the shooting ot a few scenes 
from a scenario placed in their hands. 


interesting and 
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“Workshop” conferences on a specific 
topic have long been suggested, but 
this, so far as this reviewer can ascer- 
tain, was the first such session in which 
the patient efforts of teacher film enthu- 
siasts were given serious consideration 
and encouragement. 

Addresses and film showings at this 
conference illustrated the use of school- 
made films in English, commercial 
education, history, general psychology, 
public relations and photography. Com- 
munity group activities, in which the 
community and the schools worked side 
by side in the production of films, were 
also adequately treated 

Specific suggestions regarding the 
production of a movie, sound-on-film 
recordings and synchronized phono- 
graph recordings were presented by 
technical experts. 

Every school equipped to undertake 
movie production now or in the near 
future should keep a copy of the pro- 
ceedings at hand for leads that will save 
much time and energy. The volume 
provides a record of the kinds of equip- 
ment needed, the steps to be followed in 
planning a production and a sample of 
a brief scenario. These, together with 
the interesting accounts of the expe 
riences of others, should make this book 
worth more than the nominal cost.— 
Reviewed by Erta Scuneiwer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Your first 








HOW HIGH IS A 4-FOOT FENCE? 


Of course a 4-foot fence is 4 feet high, but the 
point is that PAGE service will help you select the 
proper fence whether it be 4 or 14 feet high. PAGE— 
America’s first wire fence since 1883—alone offers 
you a choice of five quality fence metals to fit all 
atmospheric conditions and an exclusive wing-channel 
post designed for greater utility. One of our 92 
Association Members is nearby to render skilled, cour- 
teous service. Secure his name and free literature— 
write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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cost is usually 
the last when 


by FEm «s 


and kitchens. 


the cafeteria is built 
and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the planning 
skill of PIX Engineers who know 
how to make even a modest budget 
cover the feeding needs of the modern 
school. That is why PIX Equipment is to- 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias 


FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 
. ., trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 





Just Off the Press 


BasKETBALL MetuHops. By John W. 
Bunn. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. Pp. xvi-+ 327. 
$3.25. 

Some Aspects oF INDIAN EDUCATION 
Past aND Present. By Sir Philip 
Hartog. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Pp. xiv + 109. $1.35 
(Paper Cover). 

An OccuPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION FOR 
ResearcH Workers. By Philip J]. 
Rulon and Robert ]. Blanton. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, 1939. 
Pp. 47. $0.50 (Paper Cover). 

NortH CENTRAL AssociaATION: Wuy 

Taxes? Wuat Tuey Buy ror Us. Pp. 
v-+75. NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION: 
Civit Service: Our GOVERNMENT AS 
AN Emptoyer. Pp. vi+91. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1939. $0.60 
Each (Paper Covers). 

INVESTIGATING Liprary Prosiems. By 
Douglas Waples. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 
xv-+116. $1 (Paper Cover). 

ConsuMER Economics. By Ada Ken- 
nedy and Cora Vaughn. Peoria, Ill.: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1939. Pp. 
360. $1.92. 

TEACHING As A CarEER. By the Institute 


for Research. Chicago: Institute for 







THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 
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THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXING 
VALVES AND CONTROLLERS 
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Plate 5170-—Lawler Type “BE” Thermostatic 
Shower Mixing Valve, with union end, loose 
key, angle stop and check valves on supplies, 
and four-arm metal handle volume control 
valve on outlet. 

aw 


LAWLER AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, INC. 
453 North MacQuesten Parkway 
Mount Vernon, New York 

















FOR YOUR FALL REQUIREMENTS 


% Whatever your needs, you will be best served 
with Rockford Locks! Write today for catalog 
folder illustrating complete line... 


Na tional Jcock €0., 


Rockford, ]/linois 

















HERE IS ONE 
“HEADACHE™ 


THAT IS EASY TO 


(une: 


F YOUR floor maintenance 

has turned into a “head- 
ache”, here’s one sure way 
to ease your mind. Just call 
in a Car-Na-Var Floor Ex- 
pert! After a complete check- 
up of your floor problems, 
he will “prescribe” practical 
maintenance methods for 
putting your floors in tip-top 
condition . . . and keeping them that way ... at a 
substantial reduction in material and labor costs! 
There is no obligation attached. Just write to the 
world’s largest specialists in heavy duty floor treat- 
ments, 


CONTINENTAL 
CAR-NA-VAR CORP., 
1588 E. National Ave., 
Brazil, Ind., makers of a 
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BIGGER and BETTER 
PICTURES 


from your 16mm film 






















If you want to get the most from your 16 mm 
film, you will appreciate a HOLMES Sound. \) 
On-Film Projector. Every mechanical part, in- \\ 
cluding the lens and sound apparatus, is se- 
lected to get maximum clarity of picture and 
sound reproduction. 


A demonstration with- 
out cost may be ar- 
ranged. Write for 
catalog, prices and de- 
tails. 


Manufac- 
turers of 
16 mm and 
35 mm 
projectors 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 


1814 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 


16 mm 
Projector 
Amplifier 
Speaker 
Total weight 
60 Ibs. 





Research, 1939. Pp. 31. $1 (Paper 
Cover). , 
THe A BC or tHe USA. A Series 


of Miniature Essays on Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: National League 
of Women Voters, 1939. Pp. 15. 
$0.10 (Paper Cover ). 

A Brier Scuoort Guipe. By Porter Sar 
gent. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1939. 
Pp. 175. $0.25 (Paper Cover). 

A Scuoor Burtpinc Survey oF CoLum- 
pus, Onto. By T. C. Holy, Earl W. 
Anderson and H. H. Davis. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 
1939. Pp. xii+129. (Paper Cover.) 

Live Enouisu. Books 1 and 2 Com- 
bined. By Easley S. Jones. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com 
pany, 1939. Pp. xxviiit+644. $1.80. 

CooPERATIVES IN THE U. S.—A BaLanc1 
SHeet. By Maxwell S. Stewart. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, 
1939. Pp. 32. $0.10 (Paper Cover). 

CHANGING GOVERNMENTS. A Survey of 
the Governments of France, Ger 
many, Italy, Russia and Denmark. 
By Ryllis Alexander Goslin. Pp. 64. 

Tue Goop Netcusors. The Story of 
the Two Americas. By Delia Goetz 
and Varian Fry. Pp. 96. Battves 
Wirnovut Buttets. The Story of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. By Thomas Brock- 
way. Pp. 96. 8 West Fortieth Street, 
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IN SOUND PROJECTOR UTILITY 





pact, so easily portable, and so brilliant in perform- 
ante, that it is destined to become the standard of 
comparison. Its Add A Unit Features with their 
multiplicity of uses make it adaptable for small room 
or large auditorium, public address service, phono- 
record reproduction, radio amplification, and sound re- 


cording. Your request will bring complete catalog 


information. \ 






The New Victor Series 40 Animatophone is so com- 


New York: The Foreign Policy 
Association, 1939. Single Copies, 
$0.25 (Paper Covers). 

.ANGUAGE AND SPEECH HyGIENE. An 
Application of General Semantics. 
By Wendell Johnson. Chicago: In- 
stitute of General Semantics, 1939. 
Pp. v-+54. (Paper Cover.) 





IT’S SAID THAT— 





A new line of lower priced sectional 
bake ovens has been announced by the 
STANDARD GAs EQuIPMENT CorPORATION, 
18 East Forty-First Street, New York. 
The ovens are equipped with a multiple 
heat conduit system to assure even dis- 
tribution of heat and with a burner sys- 
tem that adds speed and efficiency. . . . 
The new Model “Q” single case sound 
projector of the DeVry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, an- 
swers the demand for equal quality in 
a smaller space at a lower price... . 
ARMSTRONG Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., has made available an interesting 
folder on the problem of reducing noise 
and improving hearing conditions in all 
types of buildings. 


The AmeErIcAN SEATING CoMPANY, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., has published an 





attractive new brochure that tells the 
story of the research, testing and inspec- 
tion of seating equipment. . . . Athletic 
coaches and directors are invited to 
write for a copy of the basketball record 
book published by Vestat CHEMICAL 
LaporaTories, INc., St. Louis, by which 
they may check the errors of the players 
during a game. . . . A catalog on its 
line of carbon papers and typewriter 
ribbons has recently been issued by the 
Copo MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Chicago. 


Three new germicidal lamps have 
been announced by the Genera Evec- 
Tric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland. 
Installed experimentally in air ducts, the 
new germicidal tubes have proved suc- 
cessful in killing air-borne bacteria. . . . 
A catalog of sound equipment for all 
applications entitled, “The Sound of 
Tomorrow,” has recently been issued by 
The Wesster Company, Chicago. 


Wayne MENDELL, formerly president 
of the Fletcher Machinery Corporation, 
has been placed in charge of sales of 
the Troy Launpry Macuinery division 
of AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, 
Inc., East Moline, Ill... .C. N. CAHILL 
has resigned from the Autopoint Com- 
pany, Chicago, to become president and 
general manager of the Cutcaco VENE- 
TIAN BLinp CoMPANy. 
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+ ADO AN INTEGRAL SPEAKER 


Inkwell No. 


Dealers. 





VICTOR 


sive transcriptions, 
ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION | fabs » FIRST AND ROSS ST. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. | equipment. Datei on sadtaeaietiteatadtien 
application. 





CHICAGO -. LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK 








When The Best Is Required 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 





Bakelite Boston 


Used by all Leading American School Furni- 
ture Manufacturers. 


Handled by all 


The name SQUIRES eliminates the chance of 
cheap substitutions on your orders. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


Specify 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 59 


Leading School Supply 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Mew PIANO CASTER 


Helps move.that piano easily, 
quickly, without damaging floors! 


No. 9006x2 
A full-floating action, 
ball bearing caster with 
2" diameter double wheels. 
Rubber tread. Self-lubricat- 
ing bearings. 

A small investment in Bassick Casters for school pianos 
will save hundreds of dollars in damage to floors. Write 
for information and prices. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Casters and Floor Protection Equipment 


THE BASSICK COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Factory: STEWART-WARNER-ALEMITE CORPORATION 
OF CANADA, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


| "— No “Slaps” 






















No “Flapping” 
7 


No Swinging 
Through 


No Cutting 
of Floors 


Smooth, 
Full-Control 
Action 


the LCN 444° 
Ouerhead Concealed Closer 


for Double Acting Doors 


This LCN overhead concealed closer for the larger, double-acting 
doors is installed in the head frame and top of door. Door is 
mounted on ball bearing center pivots (furnished). Used with 
great success for corridor, ‘‘smoke-screen” and other institutional 
doors where traffic is heavy both ways. Send for Foider ‘'444”. 
Norton Lasier Co., 466 West Superior Street, Chicago 
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1. Foremost in size—1200 rooms, all with 
bath, circulating ice water. 
2. Foremost in value—more for your 
money in honest-to-goodness comfort. 
3. Foremost in location—at Chestnut and 
Ninth—in the heart of Philadelphia. 
4, Foremost in food—3 excellent restau- 
rants. Air-conditioned in the summer. 


The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


Philadelphia 4 Foremost Hotel | 
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PLAY SAFE 
this yoar ! 


Install an Eagle “Scout’’ com- 
bination padlock No. 04956 on 
your school lockers and be 
sure of maximum protection at 
little cost. Backed by a cen- 
tury-old reputation. 
Dependably built, fully 
guaranteed. Heavy die cast 
case and dial. Raised gradu- 
ations and numerals. Cad- 
mium plated shackle securely 
bolted at both ends. Withstands thousand-pound pull. 
School price only $6.00 a dozen. Sold through hardware 
and sporting goods stores and locker manufacturers. 
Write for sample padlock and quotations on coupon below. 
Manual Training Teachers: Get your youngsters busy build- 
ing Flying Eagle Racers and Bobsleds. Gain practical experi- 
ence in building fast Soap Box Derby Racers. Use coupon to 


get details on this new, character-building recreation that has 
Young America talking. 


Yi EAGLE LOCK CO. 














TS OG General Offices 

ne Lit TERRYVILLE, CONN. 

| - repens 

TEPRYVILLE. COME GSA, Branch Offices 
26 Warren St., New York 179 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
521 Commerce St., Philadelphia 114 Bedford St., Boston 





EAGLE LOCK CO., Dept. NS, Terryville, Conn. 

() Send samples of your combination padlock No. 04956 and quo- 
tations. [] Send details on building Soap Box Derby Racers and 
Bobsleds. 














NIGHT LATCHES « TRUNK LOCKS + FRONT DOOR SETS « 
PADLOCKS + CABINET LOCKS « WOOD SCREWS « 










STORE DOOR SETS 
STOVE BOLTS « MACHINE SCREWS 








Send for this New Manual today! 








OFFICE MACHINE 

<j COURSES HELP 

== [il STUDENTS TO 
GET JOBS 








Everyone responsible for the teach- 
ing of business courses should have this new manual. It discusses and 
outlines practical vocational training plans, curriculum construction, 
and materials needed in teaching, under such classifications as: 


SHORT PRACTICE PROJECTS FOR GENERAL MACHINE ACQUAINTANCE— 


A logical starting point for general machine courses. 


FULL TRAINING COURSES FOR SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL SKILLS— 


Designed to give the student marketable skill in machine operation and applications. 
° 


INTEGRATED OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE—Simulates actual transactions of 


a “‘going’’ business, and provides practical pre-employment experience. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC APPLIED MECHANICALLY— 
Providing more thorough grounding in this subject, with machine proficiency as an 
important by-product. 


BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE COURSE APPLIED MECHANICALLY, AS IN 
BUSINESS—Reviews principles of bookkeeping, provides basic machine knowledge and 
simplifies students’ transition to actual office work. 


TEACHER TRAINING IN FULL SEMESTER AND SHORT SUMMER COURSE— 


Provides the background necessary to instruct students in office machine operation and 


Burroughs 


‘Ins BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
M nese —— in Office | 6800 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

is offe tis Please send, gratis, your new manual for those responsible for organizing business 
to officers and membersofboards | ©": 


of private and public schools, | Name Title__ a 
School a | 


9 9 8 O08 


superintendents, principals and 
commercial department heads. | acc: 
| a wie 
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For October 1939 


Side Glances— 


Looking Forward 15 N 
Tue Epitor suggests a neutrality policy for the public schools; O NATIONAL 
points to the instructional value of a well- designed and equipped publication directed at school admin- 
library; predicts the enactment of codes governing the relation- istrators has given the school cafeteria 
ship of equipment and school supply agents to the educational the amount of space that The Nation’s 
executive; deplores the frequent changes politics make in edu- Scuoots has given it. A special de- 
cational administration; cautions school music organizations partment headed by Dr. Mary de- 
against antagonizing commercial musicians; offers best wishes Garmo Bryan, foremost authority in 
to School and Society in its new venture. To : ' 
, the school feeding field, appears 
Public School Interiors Should Be Beautiful 18 monthly and, seemingly, the subject of 
Lee M. Tuurston describes the educational values that have the school lunch is comprehensively 
accrued from the environmental influences of the University handled. 
of Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of Learning. Readers, of course, are the real dic- 
A Class Sees With Its Own Eyes 22 win — publishing field, and our 
readers have told us in plain language 
A courtroom scene becomes a lesson in character education. that they want more help in lunch- 
By Rosert C. Davis. iad d ; Th 
room planning and management. e 
Nation-Wide Salary Situation 23 editors, not wishing to throw the year’s 
Teachers may gain the support of public opinion in placing issues out of balance by devoting an- 
salaries on a professional basis, Hazet Davis advises. other page or two a month to the 
; ; school cafeteria, have decided to issue 
Plains School That W.P.A. Rebuilt : 25 a School Cafeteria Portfolio. You may 
W.P.A. comes to the rescue of the small community of Noon- expect it next month. It will be of 
day, Tex., in reconstructing a school destroyed by fire. special interest to superintendents, prin- 
Auditorium at Rock Island 26 cipals, business managers, cafeteria 
\ description of the new auditorium unit that is a part of the managers and school architects. 
senior high school building at Rock Island, IIl., by Benyamin 
A. Horn and E. H. Hanson. D 
ID you ever specu- 
Intensive v. Free Reading 29 late in your spare moments on what 
Experimental work on the relative values of extensive reading would happen if a comet would strike 
and of the traditional method of teaching reading is described the earth, head on? Eighth grade 
by Saripette Royster. pupils at Lincoln School of Teachers 
Who Should Teach? 3] College, Columbia University, have 
iar oe ape cae considered the question, as have plane- 
Turner Hicks suggests some criteria for determining po- ad cs 
tential teaching abilities of students attending teachers’ colleges. tarinen aiicien, snd - — on " 
may mean the earth’s destruction. 
Marks of a Sound Retirement Law 32 This scientific question is just one of 
Daisy Brown enumerates four requirements of good teacher several that the eighth grade classes 
retirement legislation. took into account in a study project 
ee ; on “Man and His Universe.” The 
Legislation on State Education : 49 dynamic nature of this study of science 
M. M. CHampers discusses the increasing participation of the gave incentive to a related experience 
state in public education and other current trends reflected in ‘= oct Thee clemse cot ated Gee 
the new statutes of several states. hand at interpreting the ideas and 
53 appreciations they had obtained by 


Developing Social Personalities 
The schools of Camden, N. J., have set up a series of activities, 
touching every pupil, out of which desirable personality habits 
can grow. The method is described by Leon N. Neuten. 


using any art form they desired. 
In the November issue this eighth 
grade science-art experience will be 
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described; the illustrations will be the 
abstractions made by the pupils. When 
you see them, you will find that the 
somewhat gloomy picture of the pos- 
sible fate of the earth was not to them 
a depressing or morbid experience. 


Some 3,000,000 chil- 
dren ride to school in a school bus. 
The driver makes contact twice daily 
with the pupils he transports and, 
therefore, becomes correspondingly as 
important as the teachers. 

How can this bus driver be made a 
part of the school personnel? Harold 
H. Cook, superintendent of New Madi- 
son School, New Madison, Ohio, has 
some valuable suggestions. He will 
make them in the November number 
of this magazine. 


S CHOOL children 
deface buildings, shy rocks at street 
lights, trample lawns and indulge in 
vandalism, plain and fancy. When 
they don’t destroy, they “collect.” They 
are graduated from school and during 
the rest of their lives they carry off 
hotel towels, silver, blankets and even 
Bibles. 

Who pays for all this plunder? The 
obvious answer is: We all do. 

Ruth Bills, principal of Bendle High 
School, Flint, Mich., would like to see 
this great American habit of destroying 
and collecting stopped at its source. 
She thinks the school can well forego 
some of the work that is not going to 
function directly in the life of the 
child and devote more time to building 
up an integrated personality. We can't 
reform the present generation of adults 
but the schools can shape the coming 
crop by social indoctrination, she says. 
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New Middle-priced 


Mimeog ‘aph dupli ‘ators 


They have a new principle of beauty and 
engineering. They have staunch-and-sturdy 
construction. They are priced for modern 
school needs, modern school work, P 


moderate school budgets. 


These models complete the 


streamlined Mimeograph family 
and full Mimeograph price range. 


Mimeograph distributors have 


them now on display. 








The Mimeograph 91 and Mimeograph 
92 can do practically anything in stencil 
duplication except tell you what to say. 
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Illustrated above new Mimeograph 92. In shape at right, Mimeograph 91. 


These new Mimeograph duplicators 
are something to see a Mimeograph 


distributor about! 


You will find engineering principles 
in them employed in no other dupli- 
cator. 

Fewest possible number of parts, 
which means fewer adjustments and 
fewer service requirements. 

Even the red of a smallest push 
button is red for a reason—so oper- 
ator sees it instantly, wastes no mo- 
tion getting to it. Even the deep 
brown is brown for a reason—less eye 
fatigue! 

Feeding apparatus has more-than- 
human sensitivity — mechanical “‘fin- 
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gers’ control paper and feed it to the 
cylinder with just the right force, just 
the right “bend” and uniform push. 
Every sheet is actually held, guided 
and controlled from feed table to re- 
ceiving tray. This means “eyelash” 
registration and uniform color. 

All the accurate sensitivity to meet 
the demands of today—along with 
the modern beauty and year-in, year- 
out sturdiness you expect from 
Mimeograph family —a Mimeograph 
duplicator for your school Mien 
priced to meet school budgets. 
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There is now just the right- 
sized, right-priced modern 
Mimeograph duplicator for 
any school: growing or great, 
city or township. Complete fam- 
ily, from low-priced Mimeograph 
90 on up to Mimeograph 100. 








A short demonstration from the Mimeograph distribu- 
tor in your city will give other highlights of these models 
and the full Mimeograph line. A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 
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Neutrality 


HE United States of America has declared its 

neutrality in the present European conflict through 
the President’s proclamations under international law 
and the special congressional statute governing our 
relations to belligerent powers. While stating that fact, 
President Roosevelt very wisely refrained from request- 
ing that each individual observe strict neutrality in 
thought as well as in action. The difficult problem now 
confronting us is to maintain this neutrality in the light 
of the pressures that will be exerted against us by those 
individuals and groups who believe that the United 
States should take sides in this conflict. 

The schools can accomplish much by starting im- 
mediately to observe this governmental policy in spirit 
as well as in fact. The reasons leading up to and result- 
ing in this war may be freely discussed regardless of 
where our personal sympathies may be. It also is 
possible to avoid difficulties by refusing to permit the 
school to become a forum for the presentation of dif- 
ferent propagandas. 

These pressures will soon become apparent. Skillful 
efforts will be made to have well-known foreigners and 
interested Americans, as they return from the scene of 
action, present their views and opinions. Much of this 
material will consciously or unconsciously be definite 
propaganda favoring one side or the other. Once 
started, it will be extremely difficult to stop these pres- 
entations. 

The present conditions and the desire of each nation 
to present its own point of view offer an excellent 
opportunity for the study and analysis of propaganda 
as a specific agency in the conduct of modern war. If 
such analysis is objectively and critically made, it will 
be valuable educationally. 

The schools have a very definite obligation to assist 
the federal government in every way possible in main- 
taining the neutral position we have wisely chosen. 


The School Library 


NE of the significant contributions of new edu- 
cational practices has been the increasing em- 


phasis upon the school library. Instead of being merely 
another room in which to store books and other 





instructional material, both the elementary and _sec- 
ondary libraries have become the heart of an enriched 
instructional program. 

The school library has a threefold purpose. It exists 
primarily to make the improvement of the total in- 
structional process possible, but is just as necessary in 
the supplementation of adult programs of parent 
education and also as a place where the most recent 
developments in educational literature may be gathered 
as means for stimulating and keeping the teachers 
up to date upon new educational practices. 

Despite general recognition given to the value of 
the school library this room is still frequently slighted 
in the preparation of building plans. Where the edu- 
cational designing is complete and competent the 
library needs are usually cared for in an adequate 
manner, not only in the size of the room, but also 
in the appointments and the general educational 
atmosphere developed. Where educational designing 
is neglected the library, as well as many other vital 
instructional agencies, shows the effect. The room may 
be small, poorly placed as to accessibility and traffic 
problems and so narrowly conceived that it is fre- 
quently inadequate to serve its first need, that of 
service as a direct instructional agency. 

It may be truthfully said that the extra time and 
expense devoted to the designing of a library worthy 
of a school are a good long-time investment. The 
continuing effect of a comfortable, pleasing, inviting 
library pays large dividends in the improvement of 
instruction and the general morale of the school. 

In general, library design is far ahead of library 
furnishings, equipment and material. Too frequently, 
a well-planned library is neglected in the details of 
internal design possible of attainment through the 
use of color, window drapes and comfortable, informal 
furniture. The older theory, that the use of drapes 
is too unhygienic or that the effect of bright colors 
is not in harmony with the serious purposes of edu- 
cation, has little in its favor except that it is a prac- 
tice sanctioned through long use. The invention of 
vacuum cleaners has destroyed the need for considering 
cloth drapes as dust catchers and therefore undesirable. 
It is today relatively easy to keep drapes just as clean 
as shades and wall material. It is even possible today, 
in the case of rooms where the Georgian motif pre- 


vails, to use brilliantly colored wallpapers that lend 
themselves to cleaning and actually absorb less carbon 
than ordinary plaster. Where schools are equipped 
with air washers, carbon deposits are no longer a 
problem. The invention of plywoods of various types 
makes possible the use at most moderate cost of wood 
paneling of different types. Modern material develop- 
ments have provided much more varied opportunities 
for room treatment than were possible several decades 
ago when many of the currently followed practices 
that produce drab and uninteresting effects began to 
obtain acceptance. 

However, the planning and developing of the library 
are not the sole problem. During the course of a year 
we visit many attractive school libraries that have 
everything in their favor except books. Some school 
organizations believe that they have met their obliga- 
tions when they furnish the library. Providence, ap- 
parently in the guise of the parent-teacher association, 
is expected to furnish the books. To overcome this 
difficulty some school districts in planning a school 
building include in the initial equipment estimate a 
sum sufficient to equip the library with essential ma- 
terial and treat it as a part of the capital program. 
This procedure is perfectly sound from an accounting 
standpoint and may be a means of providing for 
something that an official organization does not regard 
on the same plane as a building. 


Boards of Education 


ITY boards of education have gradually evolved 

from community planning, executing and ap- 
praisal bodies to planning and appraising agencies with 
the full executive authority delegated to professional 
executives. The approval of the board of education is 
still required for the legalization of all executive acts 
but the actual responsibility for selecting materials for 
purchase or personnel for positions and making rec- 
ommendations concerning them has become an execu- 
tive responsibility. The most efficient boards of educa- 
tion are those that limit their direct interests to general 
planning and appraising activities. 

This delegation of executive authority has gradually 
resulted in changed conditions in the relationship of 
purveyors both to boards of education and to the super- 
intendents and principals. Confronted by problems 
that represent a continuation of traditional relation- 
ships, the Illinois City Superintendents’ Association, 
in collaboration with the publishers’ representatives, 
has adopted a code of ethics governing the relation- 
ships between publishers and superintendents that is 
significant of this trend. 

The third mutual agreement in this seventeen point 
program significantly includes the following statement: 

“It is unethical for representatives to interfere with 
the relationship obtaining between superintendent and 
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board of education; thus, it would be unethical to 
contact members of the board of education except upon 
request of the superintendent.” 

The Illinois superintendents’ and bookmen’s code 
bids fair to be the forerunner of a series of similar 
codes in other states and of collateral codes covering 
the relationship of equipment and supply agents to 
the educational executive. These developments are in 
the interests of better professional practices and more 
intelligent purchasing procedures between the agencies 
supplying the schools and the professionals within the 
schools. The Illinois City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated upon its forward step in 
improving these relations. 


Education and Politics 


UBLIC education and politics do not mix. The 

educational process demands freedom from the 
sudden vagaries, shifts and emotions that characterize 
partisan political organization. The Pennsylvania state 
educational organization again furnishes a pertinent 
example. The superintendent of public instruction 
is appointed by the governor for a term of four years. 
The party patronage chief then gives to the governor 
an eligible list of worthy party members who expect 
rewards. Ostensibly, the new state superintendent 
makes his own choices of personnel, but in actual 
fact is expected to follow the party recommendations 
closely. No fault or blame attaches to the individual 
appointed to the chief office, but to the system itself. 
Public education and partisan politics are not good 
bedfellows. 

In 1933 when a sweeping democratic victory brought 
a new administration into the state, Superintendent 
James E. Rule was retired and Doctor Lester K. Ade 
appointed, because he was acceptable to the incoming 
administration. Both of these men happened to be 
exceedingly well-trained and outstanding members of 
the teaching profession. They had no personal sym- 
pathy with political demands but were unable to stand 
against them. The Earle administration marked an 
almost complete turnover in bureau, division and office 
chiefs. Fortunately, the list presented by the party 
patronage directors was large and included many able 
men. To the everlasting credit of Governor Earle it 
must be said that he supported Doctor Ade in his 
insistence upon the selection of capable men. 

During the last four years Doctor Ade has not only 
succeeded in building an unusually sound state educa- 
tional organization, but has also infused the dynamic 
qualities of personal leadership into the state in gen- 
eral. His administration has been capable and states- 
manlike, outstanding among state departments. 

A new state administration, this time Republican, 
came into office in January 1939 and followed the 
politically honored and expected precedent and retired 
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Superintendent Ade as of July 1, 1939. Doctor Ade 
was immediately offered the presidency of one of the 
State Teachers Colleges by an independent institutional 
board, indicating an intelligent appreciation of his 
professional worth. The governor has appointed a new 
superintendent and, if the usual procedure takes place, 
there will be another mighty upheaval in the state 
department and the capable and experienced personnel 
appointed by Doctor Ade will be replaced by new- 
comers who have been stamped with approval by the 
Republican patronage chiefs. While the newcomers 
may also be capable men, there is a definite organiza- 
tional loss in these sudden shifts. 

State departments of public education cannot be 
divorced completely from current political demands 
until the people provide for an adequate state authority 
chosen by popular ballot and responsible directly to the 
people for the general direction of the state respon- 
sibility for the education function. Such a state author- 
ity must be supplemented by provision for competent 
professional executive specialists selected and appraised 
on the basis of their merit in contributing to the 
advancement of the education function. Public educa- 
tion and politics do not mix. 


Caution Recommended 


HE rapid development and enthusiastic com- 

munity acceptance of public school bands and 
orchestras have produced a serious problem in the field 
of institutional interpretation that needs careful study. 
These youthful musical organizations have naturally 
been in large demand by community agencies in every 
state to furnish entertainment for every conceivable 
type of activity. Sometimes these appearances are con- 
fined to nonprofit programs where no admission fee is 
charged, but in other instances the school organization 
is hired and the school or organization paid a low fee 
for strictly commercial events. This practice not only 
represents a certain exploitation of the youthful mu- 
sicians but also conflicts with the natural interests of 
professional musicians. 

Conflicts between secondary schools and musicians’ 
organizations have developed in many communities. 
In some cases these differences have resulted in open 
struggle and in others they smoulder beneath the sur- 
face. They came to a head in the last session of the 
Tennessee legislature when a statute was enacted mak- 
ing it illegal for a school band to compete with pro- 
fessional musicians under penalty of a fine for each 
piece of music played. It is unfortunate that such 
legislative admonitions should be necessary to protect 
adult interests from what is generally merely the 
thoughtlessness of the teaching profession. It would be 
much better if the secondary schools would establish 
their own noncompetitive policies and eliminate this 
conflict at its source, instead of waiting until the strug- 
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gle reaches the point where legislation is necessary to 
protect adults whose living depends upon their musical 
ability. Furthermore, it is undesirable that the chil- 
dren’s talents should be exploited by commercially 
minded adult groups. 

A part of a sound program of institutional interpre- 
tation is the harmonization of existing conflicts and the 
prevention of new conflicts. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals are advised to move cautiously in permitting the 
use of secondary school bands and orchestras for pur- 
poses other than those that may be defended instruc- 
tionally and from a constructive interpretative stand- 
point. 


School and Society 


T HAS been for many years the desire of Dr. J. 

McKeen Cattell, founder of School and Soctety, 
to make arrangements for the continuation of this 
weekly educational publication after his personal re- 
tirement. As a professional publication it has been 
unique. It is not “the mouthpiece or organ of any 
individual or group representing specific educational 
theories, practices or interests” but simply a nonprofit 
weekly means of presenting all points of view and 
advances in the educational field without comment or 
bias. As such, it fills a distinct need and is worthy 
of preservation. 

The objective of continued publication under the 
founder’s general policy has been happily achieved. 
Through the interest of the Carnegie Corporation, a 
nonprofit organization has been developed to publish 
School and Society under the title of the “Society for 
the Advancement of Education.” Its trustees include 
J. McKeen Cattell, Willard E. Givens, Frank P. Graves, 
Henry W. Holmes, Walter A. Jessup, Alexander J. 
Stoddard and Raymond Walters. 

As the new editor, the trustees selected William C. 
Bagley, recently retired from his Teachers College 
professorship because of age. Doctor Bagley is most 
favorably known to the teaching profession as an out- 
standing teacher with strong common-sense opinions. 
He has great skill in divining the principle in any issue 
and then battling unceasingly for it. The Bagley-Terman 
debates upon “determinism in education” furnished 
some of the best postwar professional reading ma- 
terial. We hope that his acceptance of the editorship 
under the general publication policies earlier stated 
will not deprive the teaching profession of his worth- 
while personal contributions but that he will continue 
to write as forcefully as ever. 

To the new society and its publication we offer our 
best wishes for success. 


A Ws Lith 








Public School Interiors 


OU are enrolled in a class in 

creative writing at the University 
of Pittsburgh. As you enter the class- 
room you wonder if you have come 
to the right place. In the center of 
the room is a great pine table flanked 
with sturdy benches. Overhead the 
ceiling is supported on rough-hewn 
timbers a foot in thickness. At one 
side of the room, in an immense 
fireplace, a log is burning briskly 
and sending off occasional jets of 
steam. Near the fire stand some 
iron kettles, a fire shovel and miscel- 
laneous kitchen utensils whose 
uses are unknown to you but whose 
antiquity is obvious. Under foot 
are floor boards of ancient pine, 
fastened in place with square headed 
nails. To all outward appearances 
you are standing inside a New Eng- 
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land home, reminiscent of the days 
of Roger Williams and Myles Stand- 
ish. 

Nevertheless, you have come to the 
right place. The Early American 
room in the Cathedral of Learning 
—largest building on the University 
of Pittsburgh campus—is a_ full- 
fledged classroom, despite absence of 
the conventional paraphernalia. Here 
meet students in creative writing, in 
general English composition, various 
informal groups that desire to read 
prose and poetry, and others who 
wish to consult with the instructor. 
They gather here to work in a set- 
ting that has a story of its own to 
tell, a tale of old New England. For 
the room, in design and appoint- 
ments, is a faithful reproduction of 
a colonial living room of 1650. 

Atmosphere in classroom design 
is nothing new. American teachers 
have always sought to make school 
interiors meaningful by the addition 
of decoration and ornamentation. 


Left: Exterior, the Cathedral of 
Learning, University of Pittsburgh. 
Below: The German room recre- 
ates the spirit of the early German 
Renaissance, a cultural peak for 
that country. Above the desk is 
carved a quotation from Schiller. 
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Right: A New Eng- 
land home of 1650 is 
reproduced in_ the 
Early American 
room. Old beams 
were taken from cov- 
ered bridges and 
houses of New Eng- 
land. Floor boards 
are of aged pine. Be- 
low: Students in the 
Swedish classroom. 
On the wall in the 
background are 
painted panels based 
on the works of Gus- 
tav Reuter, early 
eighteenth century 
painter of Sweden. 





High school classrooms and study 
halls have been given furnishings to 
suggest classic themes and great men 
of all ages—busts of Homer, Shakes- 
peare and Byron, replicas of classic 
friezes, photographs of the old Ro- 
man Forum and the ruins of the 
Acropolis, reproductions of paintings 
from the Renaissance. Biology class- 
rooms have been made alive and at- 
tractive by the generous use of grow- 
ing plants. Occasionally a high 
school may be found in which the 
Latin room captures the spirit of an- 
cient Rome through judicious choice 
and arrangement of furniture in Ro- 
man fashion. 

Elementary school teachers every- 
where are pathetically eager to re- 
lieve the harshness of conventional 
classroom design by the use of the 
artistic productions of tiny fingers, 
realizing instinctively that next in 
importance to the influence of the 
personality of the teacher is the en- 
vironment in which she teaches. 

But in Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of 
Learning the creation of atmosphere 
was conceived to be a fundamental 
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architectural problem rather than an 
afterthought. The Early American 
room is only one of many classrooms 
that are animated with metaphorical 
or historical meaning; it is probable 
that eventually all classrooms in the 
immense building will be so treated. 
These rooms tell the story of a peo- 
ple, a nationality, a period in his- 
tory when men have lived crea- 
tively. One such room tells the story 
better than a dozen books. 

The Scottish room is an example. 
Planned by Dr. Reginald Fairlie, 
famed Edinburgh architect, the room 
is Scottish in every detail, from the 
molded thistles in the ceiling to the 
pegged oaken floors under foot. Cur- 
tains of crewel embroidery adorn 
windows in which are set medallions 
of the four Scottish universities. 
Great oak chests, cabinets and mold- 
ings have been done in Scottish de- 
signs by an Edinburgh woodcarver. 
Above the fireplace hangs a portrait 
of Robert Burns; on the mantelpiece 
are statuettes of Bruce and Wallace. 
The entire room, in detail and ap- 
pointments, is suggestive of bonnie 
Scotland. 

Other seminar 


classrooms and 


rooms completed or planned for 








early dedication are the German, 
Swedish, Russian, Czechoslovakian, 
Chinese, English, French, Grecian, 
Hungarian, Italian, Lithuanian, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, Rumanian, Syrian 
and Yugoslavic rooms. These na- 
tionality rooms are designed by for- 
eign architects of distinction and 
native materials and craftsmanship 
are employed. Many of the rooms 
have been financed by private sub- 
scription. The cost of special treat- 
ment has ranged from $7500 to $25,- 
000 per room. After completion each 
room is opened with ceremonies. 

Careful planning has simplified 
problems of maintenance. Surfaces 
are parafhined to preserve finish; dec- 
orations are elevated beyond reach; 
pictures and manuscript are secured 
in recessed frames; leather and other 
impermanent materials have been se- 
lected for durability. Rooms that 
have been used for a year show as 
yet few marks that cannot be re- 
moved with a waxed cloth. 

In some of the rooms are taught 
related subjects, but usually there is 
no such connection. The general 
idea is that the learning environment 
should be beautiful, meaningful and 
stimulating. Here the surroundings 


Left: Dr. Andrey 
Avinoff, curator 
of the Carnegie 
Museum, a native 
Russian, planned 
the decorative de- 
tails and design 
for the Russian 
room. The central 


theme was in- 
spired by the Nov- 
gorod school of 


fifteenth and six- 
teenth century 
Russian painters. 
In a carved frame 
in the background 
is an applique em- 
broidery _portray- 
ing St. George 
and the Dragon, 
made from pieces 
of cloth hundreds 
of years old that 
were brought 
from Russia. The 
ceiling is orna- 
mented in each 
corner with flower 
designs symbolic 
of the four seasons. 








as well as the teacher furnish food 
for thought. They undoubtedly teach 
certain intangible and unmeasure- 
able things: tolerance, appreciation of 
the beautiful in working and living, 
understanding of what other peoples 
have felt and done in other lands 
and times. 

Do they really teach these things? 
Will a lovely building that is much 
lived in bring loftier ways of think- 
ing and feeling to those who live in 
it? I put these questions to a mem- 
ber of the faculty as we stood on a 
balcony overlooking the Commons 
room. He answered instantly in the 
affirmative. 

“I have seen an astonishing change 
come over the student body,” he said. 
“Students who used to be careless and 
lackadaisical in their personal habits 
have done an about-face. I think the 
charm of these surroundings has an 
unconscious penetrating effect.” 

His hand swept the majestic Com- 
mons room, thronged with students. 
“Down here there is seldom any 
boisterousness, never any horseplay. 
It isn’t a matter of regulations, either. 
The room does things to the students. 
Its charm and dignity have an ex- 
traordinary lifting power.” 

“Do you think the same thing 
would happen in a public school?” 
I asked. 

“Why not?” he countered. “High 
school pupils are less mature than 
college students and presumably more 
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impressionable. Let them be sur- 
rounded with beauty and see what 
happens. I know of no better way 
to make people thoughtful and in- 
clined to make nice distinctions. As 
I see it, these are essential marks of 
culture.” 

A school architect told me much 
the same thing. 

“A school building should be beau- 
tiful,” he said. “When it is barren 
and cheerless it does less than its ap- 
pointed task as a school building. 
It should set before those who use 
it a high cultural example. Cheer- 
lessness in classroom design implies 
that the school is not a retreat for 
the pleasurable cultivation of the 
mind but is a place where a given 
piece of business must be transacted 
and got through with as quickly as 
possible. 

“Of course,” he added, “it would 
hardly be fair to condemn every 
school administrator who has 
neglected the factor of beauty in 
school design. Sometimes they have 
had to spread a building budget 
pretty thinly to provide shelter for a 
rapidly growing school population. 
Nevertheless, I feel that school ad- 
ministrators are becoming acutely 
aware of the importance of esthetic 
factors. The ‘barracks’ concept of a 
school building is a thing of the 
past.” 

That college and university ad- 


now convinced of 


ministrators are 
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the importance of beauty in building 
design is hardly debatable. Ever since 
Thomas Jefferson uttered the remark 
that Harvard’s buildings looked like 
“brick kilns with a roof” the greater 
campuses have endeavored with some 
consistency to introduce elements of 
beauty in exterior design. Harvard's 
campus is now a distinctive example 
of Early American style; Michigan 
has followed the Classic theme; sev- 
eral southern and western universi- 
ties typify the Spanish or Mediter- 
ranean architecture that is so well 
suited to a semitropical climate. A 
number of eastern colleges have been 
leading the way in the beautification 
of interiors, particularly in rooms 
given over to social activities. The 
University of Pittsburgh’s unique 
contribution to school building de- 
sign has been made in carrying out 
the principle that the beauty of in- 
teriors, which students see constantly, 
should equal the beauty of exteriors 
which students see occasionally. 
“Great art and great architecture 
are self-teaching,” declares Dr. John 
Weber, secretary of the University of 
Pittsburgh. “A work of art becomes 
personal with long association. A 
student who lives with craftsmanship 


Right: The Scot- 
tish room _ was 
planned by Regi- 
nald Fairlie, Edin- 
burgh architect, in 
the seventeenth 
century style. The 
walls and ceiling 
of antique white 
stippled plaster 
are rich in molded 
detail. The frieze 
was adapted from 
Elcho Castle in 
Perthshire and in- 
corporates the 
symbols of each 
of the Scottish 
clans whose rep- 
resentatives in 
America spon- 
sored the room. 
Left: The Czech- 
oslovak room cen- 
ters about a medal- 
lion of Masaryk. 
In the rear of the 
room is an_ illu- 
minated manu- 
script that is re- 
cessed into the wall. 





of a high order begins to identify 
himself with the craftsman who 
found joy and satisfaction in creating 
his masterpiece. Beauty tells its own 
Story. 

“Quoting the Abbé Suger of Saint 
Denis: ‘Our poor spirit is so weak 
that it is only through the use of 
materials that we can the 
truth.’ ” 

The application of the idea of in- 
terior beautification to public school 
buildings is highly desirable. It may 
be carried out in conventional styles 
of treatment or it may be used to 
exemplify distinctive American tradi- 
tions or the significant contributions 
of other cultures than our own. Care- 
ful planning of the surroundings of 
elementary and _ secondary school 
pupils may have an extraordinary 
effect in creating a people with high 
standards of taste. 

Of the educational value of archi- 
tecture Ruskin said: “The age of 
Homer is surrounded with doubt. 


rise to 


Not so that of Pericles; and the day 
is coming when we shall confess 
that we have learned more of Greece 
out of the crumbled fragments of her 
sculpture than from even her sweet 
singers or soldier historians.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL class was dis- 

cussing the nature of crime. 
Throughout the discussion — the 
teacher was shocked at the attitudes 
of various pupils. They defended 
the criminal on grounds of motive. 
One said that if a man was hungry 
and could not find work he had a 
perfect right to steal. Another said 
that gambling was just another way 
of making money and pointed out 
that in some countries it was a legal 
practice. Still another said that if 
he had an enemy who endangered 
his life or happiness it would be 
proper to put him in his place by 
force if other methods failed. Nearly 
all agreed that lying was a necessity 


and a convenient weapon. If a 
man’s job depended on a lie, by all 
means that man should lie. The 


morale of the class expressed itself 
in the terms of “if you can get away 
with it, it’s all right.” 


The Class Goes to Court 


The dismay of the teacher was in- 
creased by the fact that the curric- 
ulum had been built on a definite 
character building program. The 
teacher analyzed the situation and 
concluded that the children were 
manifesting an unhealthy selfishness. 
There was a need for reality in the 
ideals which the school had been 
teaching. Frequently schools are 
handicapped by time and materials. 
The immediate need, therefore, 
was a plan that would be simple, 
concise and effective. A suggestion 
at a teachers’ meeting resulted in a 
worth-while experiment. It was ar- 
ranged to have the class visit a 
municipal court. 

The school consulted a judge 
about the matter. The teacher gave 
him in writing the comments which 
expressed the attitudes of the class. 
He agreed to have as many typical 
cases as possible and to emphasize 
the points at question. The judge 
also promised to have no one else 
in the court except the class and 
the criminals. The teacher an- 


nounced the plan to the class and 
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motivated interest by listing a number 
of legal terms. Words, such as lar- 
ceny, perjury, assault and_ battery, 
manslaughter and others, were intro- 
duced into the pupils’ vocabularies. 
The first case that the judge heard 
was that of a man arrested for steal- 
ing milk. The judge pointed out in 
dealing with the man that perhaps 
that milk was intended for a sick 
child who was also poor, and by 
stealing the milk he had endangered 
a child’s life. This was something 
that the class had not considered. 
The court further pointed out that 
there are many institutions and 
agencies where a person who is hun- 
gry and destitute can receive aid. 
The next case concerned two men 
arrested for gambling. The court, 
knowing that many of the pupils 
felt that gambling was just another 
way of making a living, had a les- 
son to unfold. The mother of one 
of the youthful offenders was asked 
to testify. She told the story of 
poverty and heartbreak that come 
through a wayward son. But in 
tears she pleaded that the judge 
would have mercy when he sen- 
tenced her son. The judge turned 
to the boy and asked him what he 
had to say for himself. He was 
about to speak when the court re- 
minded him that perjury was a crim- 
inal offense. The school group was 
deeply impressed by this whole scene. 
The last hearing of the morning 
came as a shock and a surprise. 
Twenty men and women were 
brought out at one time. They 
stood before the judge with bowed 
heads. These were a part of hu- 
manity’s derelicts. The judge iron- 
ically called them “bandits.” They 
had all been arrested during the 
night. The court explained to the 
class that each police district has 
one hour each night set aside to 
gather up people who are brawlers, 
drunks, thieves, prostitutes and va- 
grants. These were men and women 





who had for years and years lived a 
lawless life. All but one had been 
arrested before, and this young man 
the judge asked to step forward. 
He spoke to the youth about self- 
respect, and then told him that he 
was free to go. Before, however, 
the judge had requested the young 
man to turn and look into the 
faces of the 19 that stood with him. 
While he looked the court reminded 
him that he was looking into his own 
face some years hence if he continued 
the way he had been living. 

The handling of the rest of the 
group was equally as effective. The 
court addressed an 18 year old girl. 
She, too, told her story of disregard 
of parental authority and of her 
selfish desire to have her own way 
and that this was the result of it 
all. A blind man stood next to 
her. He was requested to tell how 
he lost the sight of his eyes. In a 
hoarse and muffled voice he said 
that it happened one night when he 
was drunk. 


Group’s Attitudes Alter 


When the session ended the class 
was free to question the judge. They 
talked freely and the judge handled 
their problems with tact and dis- 
creetness. 

The next day the group discussed 
the matter again. Their attitudes 
had altered considerably and the ef- 
fect of human misery and suffering 
had left an indelible stamp on their 
hearts and minds. They all agreed 
with the teacher that the conclu- 
sions of this simple, but effective, ex- 
periment were: (1) that there is no 
such thing as “getting away with it”; 
(2) that stealing is not necessary be- 
cause provision is made for the des- 
titute; (3) that the real suffering is 
borne by the innocent members of 
the offender’s family and not by 
the criminal himself; (4) that crime 
results in the loss of self-respect and 
decency, and finally, (5) that true 
success in life does not depend upon 
a clever evasion of the law, but upon 
practicing kindness and selflessness. 
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HE nation-wide salary situation 
is made up of 48 state salary 
situations and many thousand local 
salary situations. When we try to 
sum them up, we get an abstraction. 
The average salary of teachers, 
principals and supervisors in our 
public schools in 1938-39 was $1380." 
Several hundred school principals in 
the West and North with salaries 
of more than $5000 a year and many 
thousand teachers in the Southeast 
with annual salaries of less than $500 
are counted in that average. It in- 
cludes California, which has a mini- 
mum salary required by law that is 
only $60 less than the national aver- 
age. 

It includes Georgia, where the leg- 
islature adjourned in March owing 
the teachers more than five million 
dollars in salaries for 1938-39. By 
law the state of Georgia finances a 
month school term but last 
year the revenues provided for only 
three and a half months. When we 
realize that the top salary on their 
state minimum schedule is $80 a 
month, we see how the average sal- 
ary of Georgia teachers for 1938-39 
will compare with national figures. 

We do not know exactly where in 
the United States we would find our 
average teacher-supervisor-principal, 
working for $1380 a year, $115 a 
month for the twelve months of the 
year, $26.50 a week. But we do 
know that when the extremes are 
counted in, along with the great 
number who are somewhere near 
the midpoint, this salary of $1380 is 
most nearly typical of all teachers in 
the American public schools. The 
average in New York State in 1936, 
the highest of the 48 states, was 
nearly five times as large as the aver- 
age for Arkansas, which stands at 
the bottom. 

The Office of Education reports 
also on the average salary of city 
teachers and of rural teachers in 
each of the states. In 1936 the na- 


seven 


Estimated by research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association on basis of figures 
collected by this division and by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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Teachers may raise the 
prestige of their profession 
by improving the qual- 
ity of teaching so that 
the public will be with 
them in placing salaries 
on a professional basis 





tional average for the city teachers 
was more than twice as high as the 
average for the country teachers.’ 
And in many of the separate states 
the country teachers could tell the 
same story of average salaries not 
half as large as those paid in the 
cities. There are a few striking ex- 
ceptions: Arizona, North Carolina 
and West Virginia, to mention only 
three. But these are exceptions. 
Make all the allowances possible for 
lower living costs and simpler stand- 
ards of living, and the fact remains 
that American teachers are paid as 
if the teaching of country children 
is worth much less than the teaching 
of city children. 

The Office of Education has fig- 
ures, too, on the average salaries of 
white and Negro teachers in the 17 
states in which Negro pupils are in 
segregated schools. In those states 
in 1936 the average Negro teacher 
received $60 to the white teacher’s 
$100.° Salaries of white teachers are 
low, too, in that section; 60 per cent 
of the average salary for white teach- 
ers amounts to little more than $500 
a year. At least half of the Negro 
teachers get less than that. 

The Office of Education. statisti- 


*U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, op. cit., pp. 118. 

*Blose, David T., and Caliver, Ambrose: 
Statistics of the Education of Negroes, 1933-34 
and 1935-36. U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, Bulletin, 1938, 
No. 13. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1939, p. 46. (Figures include 
the District of Columbia.) 






cians get most of their salary figures 
as averages. They divide the amount 
spent for salaries by the number of 
persons being paid and thus learn 
the average salary. Another kind of 
salary information is collected by the 
research division of the National 
Education Association. The division 
asks each city school system how 
many teachers are getting $1200 to 
$1299 a year, how many are getting 
$1300 to $1399 and so on. From 
those figures are built up distribu- 
tions for groups of cities and then 
averages and medians are computed. 
The research division has made this 
study of city school salaries every 
two years since 1923. It collects fig- 
ures in less detail on rural school 
salaries from state departments of 
education. 

The findings of the study are pub- 
lished in the Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association 
for March in the same school year 
covered by the study. For example, 
the Research Bulletin for March 
1939 reports on the salaries paid dur- 
ing 1930-39. The bulletin compares 
last year’s figures with those for 
earlier years. There are many dif- 
ferent positions reported on, both 
teaching and nonteaching. Because 
salaries tend to be higher in larger 
communities, the cities are classified 
by size into five population groups. 
Median salaries are shown for each 
position in each population group, 
not only for 1938-39 but for alternate 
years back to 1930-31. 

The median salary of kindergarten 
teachers in cities of more than 100,- 
000 in 1939 was 8 per cent higher 
than in 1937. Of the 160 compari- 
sons of that sort, 135 of them show 
an increase. One can follow each 
of the large classroom teacher 
groups, kindergarten, elementary, 
junior high and senior high, through 
the five population groups and find 
that median salaries for all of them 
were higher than in 1936-37. The 





*National- Education Association, Research 
Division. “Salaries of School Employees, 
1938-39.” Research Bulletin 17: 65-96 
(March) 1939. Price 25 cents. 





elementary teachers in the largest 
cities had a median salary increase 
in the two years of 9.37 per cent; 
the smallest increase among these 
basic teaching groups was 3.84 per 
cent for high school teachers in 
group 2 cities (30,000 to 100,000 pop- 
ulation). In all five groups the ele- 
mentary school teachers had bigger 
increases than the high school teach- 
= ¢ & 

One of the questions most often 
asked about salaries is this: “Have 
all of the depression cuts been re- 
The question is not 
even for a 


stored yet?” 
always easy to answer, 
single city where all the facts are 
known. So many changes may have 
been made since the onset of the 
depression that it is hard to make a 
direct comparison between today’s 
salaries and those paid eight years 
ago, especially when scheduled sal- 
aries are being considered. A more 
direct comparison is possible when 
dealing with median salaries actually 
paid. 


City Salaries Near 1930-31 Levels 


One can go back to 1930-31, which 
was a predepression year so far as 
school salaries are concerned, and 
see how the figures look in relation 
to 1938-39 salaries. Suppose one 
makes the same 160 comparisons that 
were made between 1937 and 1939 
but substituting 1931 figures for 1937. 
The results are different. Instead of 
135 increases out of 160 comparisons, 
only 37 of these 160 medians are 
larger than they were eight years 
ago. The larger the population 
groups, the better the situation. In 
the cities of more than 100,000 in 
population, median salaries for class- 
room teachers in kindergartens, ele- 
mentary schools and junior high 
schools are from 4 to 6 per cent 
higher than they were eight years 
ago. Median salaries for high school 
teachers in the larger cities and for 
all teachers in the smaller cities are 
still below 1930-31 levels but not 
much below, somewhere near 5 per 
cent or less. 

In general, classroom teachers have 
gone farther toward complete resto- 
ration of salaries than other groups. 
Superintendents of schools, for ex- 
ample, are 17 per cent below 1931 
salary levels in the largest cities and 
around 9 per cent lower in other 
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groups. Principals have gone a little 
farther than superintendents in re- 
turning to predepression levels but 
they have made less rapid progress 
than classroom teachers. Nonteach- 
ing workers, as represented by clerks, 
janitors, nurses and attendance ofh- 
cers, are likewise lagging behind the 
teachers in salary recovery. 

The trends for the last few years, 
however, promise a close approach to 
complete salary restoration when the 
next biennial salary study is made 
in 1940-41, provided no general eco- 
nomic setbacks are experienced. Ap- 
parently a full decade will be needed 
to recover the ground lost as a result 
of the depression. 


Trend Follows National Economy 


There was an unbroken upward 
trend in teachers’ salaries from 1920 
at the close of the World War to 
1930-31 when the depression reached 
school revenues. Whether that trend 
will be resumed after 194041 is a 
question that we can speculate about 
but cannot answer. We can be sure 
of one thing, that the economic 
status of teachers is inseparable from 
the economic status of the country 
as a whole. Any fundamental fur- 
ther improvement in teachers’ sal- 
aries is not likely to occur until there 
is fundamental improvement in the 
national economy. 

When the National Education As- 
sociation first began to study salary 
schedules they were all much alike. 
Teachers of upper grades received 
more salary than teachers of primary 
grades and high school teachers were 
paid still more. That was true in the 
reports made in 1905 and again in 
1913." But about 1920 a new idea 
emerged, the plan of paying all 
teachers as teachers, regardless of the 
age or grade of the children being 
taught. This idea found practical 
expression in the single salary sched- 
ule. Sometimes it is called the prep- 
aration schedule. The basic salary 
classes are established, not on the 
basis of position, but in terms of 
professional preparation. The higher 
the qualifications the higher the 


*National Education Association. Report of 
the Committee on Salaries, Tenure and Pen- 
sions. Winona, Minn.: the Association, 1905. 
466 pp. National Education Association. Re- 
port of the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries 
and Cost of Living. Ann Arbor, Mich.: the 
Association, 1913, 328 pp. 





training, up to the limits set by the 
schedule. Eight years ago, in 1930-31, 
every fifth school system reporting 
on salary schedules, in cities of more 
than 10,000 in population, was fol- 
lowing a schedule of the preparation 
type. By 1938-39 this proportion had 
increased from one in five to one in 
three (32.2 per cent). 

The single salary idea is making 
itself felt in another way also. Even 
with a position schedule, where sal- 
aries are lower for elementary 
schools than for high schools, a 
higher maximum salary can_ be 
scheduled in each class for the teach- 
ers with superior qualifications. 
Nearly 30 per cent (29.6 per cent) 
of the cities above 10,000 in popula- 
tion which have salary schedules re- 
port this kind of position preparation 
schedule. 

We see then that a third of the 
cities reporting have single salary or 
preparation schedules; nearly an- 
other third have position type sched- 
ules with some allowance for extra 
preparation, and the remaining 
cities, slightly more than a third, are 
still following schedules of the tradi- 
tional position type. 


Salary Schedule Desirable 


One fourth of the cities of 10,000 
to 30,000 in population are following 
no salary schedule at all. About half 
of the smaller cities of less than 
10,000 population have no formally 
adopted schedule. Many of them 
have never had a schedule. Some 
schedules were suspended during the 
last eight years and have not been 
resumed. Some were replaced by 
emergency measures that need to be 
revised again. Other systems held to 
their schedules in principle, made 
increments each year and then ap- 
plied percentage cuts to balance the 
school budget. The complications 
being faced now in places where 
schedules were abandoned are elo- 
quent testimony for retaining the 
salary schedule principle, even when 
amounts paid teachers have to be 
reduced. 

Teachers should not have to use 
individual bargaining and personal 
influence in the effort to get fair 
treatment in the payment of salaries. 
To pay salaries on a definite sched- 
ule, even if the salaries are low, will 
improve the morale of the staff and 
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will help both the teachers and the 
school district to plan their budgets 
on something more than a year-to- 
year footing. 

In a few states the advantages of 
a salary schedule have been obtained 
in part by adopting state minimum 
salary schedules. West Virginia, In- 
diana, Maryland and Pennsylvania 
have had some form of minimum- 
salary provision for thirty-five years 
or more.® This last year there were 
23 states having a guaranteed mini- 
mum salary, but only eight of them 
provided a real schedule of salaries.’ 
Such state laws, where a minimum 
salary schedule is tied in with a 
broad plan of state ai! for schools, 
mark one desirable line of progress 
toward raising the status of rural 
teachers. But the fact has to be 
faced that some of the states, with 
the best law that could be written, 
could not finance a schedule of ade- 
quate salaries. Unless the federal 
government adopts some plan of 
putting the national income at work 
where it is needed for school sup- 
port, those states are doomed to par- 
tial failure in any effort to set an 
acceptable salary for teachers. 

The situation is not discouraging 
but there are many areas where im- 
provement is needed. Many local 
schedules need revision upward and 
need adjustments to provide a wiser 
use of existing salary funds. State 
leadership is needed to improve sal- 
aries of rural and small town teach- 
ers. Fundamental legal and finan- 
cial reforms are required in many 
states. In many of them, progress 
will be blocked at a low level unless 
help comes from the national gov- 
ernment. 

There is one basic aspect of the 
whole salary problem at which all 
of us, everywhere, can work. That 
is to improve the quality of teach- 
ing and to seek to raise the prestige 
of the profession to the point where 
public opinion will be at one with 
the teachers in demanding that the 
salaries of all teachers be placed on 
a professional basis. 


*National Education Association, Committee 
on Tenure. Minimum-Salary Laws for Teach- 
ers. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
1937. 38 pp. $0.25. 

"National Education Association, Research 
Division. Minimum-Salary Legislation for 
Teachers 1937 and 1938. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1939. 25 pp. $0.10 
(Mimeographed). 
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Plains School That W.P.A. Rebuilt 








Top: Ruins of school destroyed by fire. Below: New school at Noonday, Tex. 


OCATED about 13 miles south- 
west of Tyler, in Smith County, 
Texas, is Noonday, a small com- 
munity consisting of three store 
buildings, two churches, a school and 
a few scattered residences. Approxi- 
mately 200 people live within a one 
mile radius of the village. In the 
spring of 1938 the school building 
was destroyed by fire and the adja- 
cent gymnasium, which had_ been 
built by W.P.A., was damaged. The 


community agreed to furnish $17,682, 
to which was added $9368 by W.P.A. 
for a new building. An eight room 
brick veneer school building was 
recently completed. Other improve- 
ments included in the project were 
the repainting of the gymnasium, re- 
moval of a frame teacherage to a 
better location, grading and con- 
struction of a wall around the cam- 
pus, digging of a well and installa- 
tion of a septic tank. 
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Main auditorium, seating 1600, and stage, equipped in accordance with legitimate theater practices. 


Auditorium at Rock Island 


BENJAMIN A. HORN and E. H. HANSON 


Architect and Superintendent, Respectively 


HE auditorium unit of the 
senior high school building at 
Rock Island, Ill., comprises the main 
auditorium, the little theater and the 
music section. The design permits 
intimate relationship between the 
sections, and forms a comprehensive 
group entirely separate from the 
main school. 
The auditorium has a seating ca- 
pacity of 1600, with a completely 
The little 


equipped school stage. 
used for 


theater, seating 206, is 
smaller productions and experimental 
work. Included in the music dé- 
partment are the choral, instru- 
mental and band rooms, all espe- 
cially equipped and _ acoustically 
treated. 

The auditorium occupies the en- 
tire northeast section of the building 
and has a separate entrance and two 
story foyer on the east. Two ticket 
booths, a public telephone and pub- 
lic toilets are provided on the first 
floor foyer. The second floor foyer 
leads to the balcony. The auditorium 


is accessible from the main corridor 
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of the building on both the first and 
second floors, as is the stage. 

Eleven hundred folding opera 
chairs are placed on the main floor 
of the auditorium and 500 similar 
chairs are in the balcony. The stage 
is exceptionally large, measuring 34 
feet in depth and 80 feet in length. 
It is built with extensions in front 
of the curtain that lead to the two 
exit platforms, thus enlarging the 
front portion to auditorium width. 

Floors are of cement, and aisles 
are covered with heavy dark lino- 
leum. Oriental wood veneer is used 
for wainscoting in both auditorium 
and foyers. Above the wainscot line 
are walls of sand finished plaster. 
The ceiling near the walls is treated 
with acoustical plaster and there are 
three bands of white plaster sur- 
rounding the central field of acous- 
tical cork tile. 

Stage equipment is in accordance 
with the best practices of standard 


commercial theaters. A full fly gal- 
lery is provided with a gridiron and 
pin rail for tying scenery, which is 
located above the stage floor at the 
south end. The gridiron is used for 
suspending scenery and border lights 
and for varying the location of drops 
for different productions. A large 
cyclorama of cloth on trolleys with 
counter weighted cords makes pos- 
sible quick and easy changes. A 
smaller cyclorama suitable for dra- 
matic productions also is installed. 

The backdrop consists of a painted 
scene selected to simulate the land- 
scape common to the Mississippi and 
Rock River valleys, with a river as 
the central motive and low lying 
hills on each side. A silver surfaced 
motion picture screen also is pro- 
vided. 

The main curtain is of plum color 
velours, having a straight hanging 
valance with a gold fringe. Draperies 
at the windows are of the same mate- 
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rial and are provided with cords so 
that they may be closed when mo- 
tion pictures are to be shown. 

There is a special recess in the 
back wall of the stage for the con- 
cert piano. Stairways at either end 
lead to dressing rooms below. These 
occupy the entire space under the 
stage. These rooms are equipped 
with hangers, shelves and some 
locker space. Toilet facilities also 
are provided. A make-up room is 
directly accessible, lined on two sides 
with mirrors, shelves and continuous 
make-up lights. 

Modern electrically controlled dim- 
mers are part of the stage equip- 
ment. A_ well-equipped stage calls 
for facilities by means of which 
lights of both the auditorium and 
stage can be thrown on gradually 
and their intensity varied to suit the 
requirements of the production. In 
the past this was done by means 
of a manually operated dimmer con- 
sisting of a series of resistance coils 
operated by levers. Within the last 
two years, improvements in induc- 
tion motor controls have made pos- 
sible the operation of dimmers by 
electric power. The control panel is 
on the stage and consists of small 
levers connected with the dimmer 
banks which, in turn, are connected 
with the lights. 

Both the main auditorium and 
little theater are fully equipped with 
standard border lights above the 
stage, footlights in the front apron 
of the stage and spotlight pockets in 
the floor of the stage balcony. The 
main auditorium has 13 spotlights 
in the front portion of the balcony 
and the little theater has four spot- 


lights in the rear portion of the 
building. 

All of these lights are arranged 
in three colors, white, blue and red. 
They can be thrown on individually 
or in any combination of the three, 
thus producing any quality of light 
desired. The dimmer equipment 
provides for gradual change of in- 
tensity and easy transition from one 
color or blend to another. Lights in 
the main part of the auditorium 
also are controlled by these dimmers. 
The main auditorium has only white 
lights, while the little theater has a 
combination of white and colored 
lights. 

Auditorium lights are contained 
within modern designed fixtures set 
close to the ceiling. The large cen- 
tral fixtures are 9 feet wide and 56 
feet long, built of obscure glass and 
aluminum. These fixtures also serve 
as the source from which fresh air 
is discharged into the room from 
the large fan located in the attic 
space. In addition to the dimming 
feature, the switchboard is equipped 
with black-out switches. 

The little theater occupies a space 
directly west of the main stage and 
auditorium. Both stages are on the 
same level, connected by a wide 
soundproof door, making possible 
the shifting of scenery from stage 


Below: First floor plan of the 
Senior High School building at 
Rock Island, Ill., showing the 
location of the auditorium wing 
at right, which includes the main 
auditorium, little theater and 
speech classroom. Right: The 
second floor plan of the wing. 








to stage. As it is adjacent to the 
speech department, this room is used 
for practice work of the dramatics 
and public speaking classes, as well 
as for smaller group plays. 

The exterior of the theater has 
been treated with more architectural 
embellishments than some other por- 
tions of the building and the interior 
has been given a modern treatment. 
The public entrance is on the north, 
where a ticket booth is provided. 

Walls consist of alternating hori- 
zontal bands in blending colors, the 
wainscot being linoleum of a bluish 
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Above: Senior High School, Rock Island, Ill., showing auditorium wing. 


tinge surmounted by plaster bands 
in three shades of blue separated by 
strips of chromium. The ceiling is 
recessed to form two light coves. 
The lower portion of the ceiling is 
of acoustical plaster and the central 
portion has been covered with a sil- 
paper. The floor is of 
aisles of linoleum. 


ver coated 
concrete with 
Opera chairs, of which there are 206, 
are of modern design. 

Measurements of the stage are 23 
feet by 40 feet. It is not equipped 
with a fly gallery, borders being fas- 
tened directly to the second floor 
steel. Electrical equipment, although 
smaller, is similar to that of the main 
stage and makes possible the use of 
the theater for experimental purposes 
without tying up the main audi- 
torium. Lighting of the main room 
of the little theater is a combination 
of direct fixtures and cove lighting. 
There are two coves in the ceiling 
in which varied colored lights are 
concealed. 

The auditorium is used by both 
pupils and community groups out- 
side of school hours. All pupil pro- 
ductions, dramatic and musical, are 
offered here. Last year, four plays, 
two band concerts and two choral 
concerts were staged. During that 
period, the community used the 
auditorium on 10 different occasions. 
The little theater was used by the 
community three times. 

Charges for the auditorium for 
outside use are $40 if no admission 
is charged and $60 with admission 
fees. The latter figure is reduced 
to $50 per night if the room is rented 
three or more nights in succession. 

The rental of the little theater is 
$20 with no admission charged, and 
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$30 with admission fees. These 
charges cover janitor service, service 
to operate the stage lights, use of the 
pipe organ, pianos and cycloramas. 
However, they do not include the 
use of any flat scenery or of doors 
and windows that are used in the 
cyclorama. 

Choral and instrumental rooms are 
located on the second floor, just 
above the little theater. The choral 
room measures 35 by 42 feet, with 
seats arranged in tiers in a semi- 
circle for convenience in direction. 
Space is provided in the front of 
the room for other work of the 
department and there are special 
cabinets provided for music and 
other equipment of the department. 
Seats are of the opera type, with 
folding arms for taking notes. 

Beside the choral room is _ the 
instrumental music This 
measures 26 by 42 feet and has two 


room. 


practice rooms adjacent. Choral and 
instrumental rooms are separated 
from the rest of the building by a 
foyer and two sets of doors that con- 
fine the sound. 

The band room is separated from 
the other musical rooms, being 
placed at the south end of the build- 
ing next to the gymnasium. It is 
50 feet square with an office and four 
practice rooms on the south side. 
The room is on the first floor and 
on the same level with the main 
stage to facilitate handling of large 
instruments when they are to be 
used on the stage. 

Since the band room is 
next to the gymnasium, the task of 
getting instruments into the gym- 
nasium for athletic contests and other 
events is simplified. The room also 
is near the south door and the south 
driveway. Lockers designed for stor- 
age of uniforms and various instru- 
ments have been built in. 


located 








Above: The little theater is used for practice work in dramatics and in 
public speaking, as well as for small group plays. Its stage connects with 
the auditorium stage, thus making possible the shifting of stage sets. 
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Intensive v. Free Reading 


ECAUSE I challenged the re- 
sults of Dr. Nancy G. Coryell’s 
experiment in 1926 with six classes of 
American literature,’ some of them 
taught by the traditional method of 
intensive study and others by a new 
method of extensive reading, I tried 
a similar experiment on a smaller 
scale with two twelfth grade classes 
in English literature at Reitz High 
School, Evansville, Ind. This course 
is elective, but is strongly recom- 
mended for college preparatory pu- 
pils. Consequently, in these two 
classes was a more or less selected 
group of 48 pupils, 33 of them (ap- 
proximately 70 per cent) definitely 
college material. Twenty-three pu- 
pils were in one class and 25, in the 
other. 

The first week I gave a question- 
naire to both groups, asking pupils’ 
reasons for taking the course, favor- 
ite subjects in high school, reading 
preferences in regard both to books 
and periodicals and favorite motion 
picture and radio programs. Sixteen 
out of 25 in one class and 17 out of 
23 in the other were preparing for 
college, and most of the others were 
taking the course because of a liking 
for literature or for general culture. 
Favorite subjects were diversified. 
Naturally, English ranked first in 
both classes, but had as close rivals 
social studies, science and commer- 
cial subjects. Few pupils, five all 
together, preferred mathematics or 
foreign languages. Music, dramat- 
ics and agriculture each received a 
few votes. 

A tabulation of the first two choices 
of reading preferred revealed fiction 
and adventure to be far in the lead. 
(Hereafter, the class of 23 pupils 
will be designated as class 1; the 
class of 25 pupils, as class 2.) In class 
1, 18 pupils preferred fiction; 17, ad- 
venture; 4, travel; 4, biography; 2, 
drama, and 1, poetry. In class 2, 15 
pupils preferred fiction; 13, adven- 


"Coryell, Nancy Gilmore: An Evaluation 
of Extensive and Intensive Teaching of Lit- 
erature. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
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ture; 9, travel; 4, biography; 5, 
drama, and 3, poetry. 

So far as reading tastes were con- 
cerned, the groups were apparently 
evenly matched. Early in the semes- 
ter, in order to find out if there was 
a wide variation in reading ability, 
the Traxler high school reading test 
for grades 10, 11 and 12 was given. 
Median and average grades in the 
two groups varied slightly. 

Looking into former English 
grades of the two groups, class 1 had 
an approximate median grade of 83 
and class 2 had a grade of 87 for 
the first three years of high school 
English. There was not a great deal 
of difference in the scholastic ratings 
of the two groups. 

The first unit of the course, en- 
titled “Narratives Old and New,” 
included “Beowulf,” Chaucer’s “Pro- 


tion at the end. Only incidentally 
were other plays considered, al- 
though every pupil was encouraged 
to read at least one more and to 
become familiar with authors other 
than Shakespeare mentioned in the 
text. 

Quite different was the procedure 
in the second class. We raced 
through “Macbeth” in three days, 
whereas “Hamlet” for class 1 had 
occupied three weeks’ time. In “Mac- 
beth” we touched only the high 
points, most of the reading being 
done outside class. Then for three 
weeks we had free reading, not only 
from the text and from Shakespeare’s 
plays, but also from modern plays 
with a historical background, such 
as Maxwell Anderson’s “Mary of 
Scotland” and “Elizabeth the Queen” 
and Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 





Pupils read more when they are taught by the system 
of extensive rather than intensive reading. In two 
English literature classes taught by the two methods 
it was found that twice as much reading was done by 
pupils taught by the modern method of reading 





logue” and a few of the “Canter- 
bury Tales” and several short stories 
for comparison. Nearly the same 
method was used in both classes in 
order to determine whether or not 
the groups varied in mental caliber 
and if they would react to the same 
kind of instruction in much the same 
way. Again I found test grades on 
this unit had nearly the same median 
and average: class 1, 75 median, 75.6 
average; class 2, 77 median, 74.2 
average. 

With the second unit, one on the 
Elizabethan Age, I began using di- 
verse methods. Class 1 took “Ham- 
let,” studying it intensively and 
passing a detailed objective examina- 


Two or three class periods a week 
we spent in the library, where a 
long row of books for the unit was 
on reserve. At the close I gave an 
inclusive objective test. Some of the 
high scores made in class 2 surprised 
me, so that afternoon I casually men- 
tioned the test in class 1 and asked 
if those pupils would like to try it. 
In order to see how they ranked with 
the others, they readily consented. 
A few confirmed readers made high 
scores, but the large majority fell 
considerably below the standard for 
class 2. Less reading had been done 
in class 1. Average and median 
scores were as follows: class 1, me- 
dian, 83; average, 84.6; class 2, me- 
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dian, 101; average, 103, out of a pos- 
sible 135 points. 

The second half of the semester 
classes studied the age of classicism, 
the age of romanticism and Vic- 
torian and modern times. While 
class 1 read “Tam O’Shanter” and 
“Christabel,” Wordsworth’s “Inti- 
mations of Immortality” and Shel- 
ley’s “Ode to the West Wind,” class 2 
read ad libitum from these and other 
authors recommended for the unit, 
with a minimum of discussion. 
Again, in the Victorian age, class 1 
read “A Tale of Two Cities,” taking 
a few chapters a day and reviewing 


the main points in class. Class 2 
read “Vanity Fair,” “David Copper- 
held,” “Quentin Durward,” “Ivan- 
hoe,” “Kenilworth,” “Mill on the 
“Floss,” “Adam _ Bede,” “Oliver 
Twist,” “Guy Mannering,” “Great 


Expectations,” “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” “Westward Ho” and a 
dozen or more other titles, including 
such modern ones as “Anthony Ad- 
verse,” “Gone With the Wind,” 
“Green Light,” “Drums Along the 
Mohawk,” “Northwest Passage” and 
the novels of Hugh Walpole and 
John Galsworthy. Many members 
of the class read three or four long 
novels in as many weeks. 


Conclude With Reading Tests 


At the end of the semester both 
classes took a battery of tests: the 
Iowa silent reading test, form A; the 
Purdue University test in under- 
standing and appreciation of poetry, 
and a rather comprehensive subject 
matter quiz composed of 100 objec- 
tive questions arranged somewhat 
after the order of the New York 
Regents’ examinations. Whereas the 
difference in ratings on the Traxler 
test had been negligible at the be- 
ginning of the semester, at the close 
class 2 scored many points higher on 
the Iowa test, particularly in the 
comprehension section (175 v. 142, 
median; 175.3 v. 134.7, average). 
The reading rate of class 2 was also 
in advance of that of the other 
group: 35 to 26, median; 34 to 28.3, 


average. The fundamental differ- 


ences in the two tests may account 
for the discrepancy of grades. It is 
not impossible, however, that four 
months of intensive reading between 
tests may have helped increase both 
rate and comprehension of the mem- 





bers of class 2. This class also led 
slightly in the Purdue poetry appre- 
ciation test (median 51, class 2; 50, 
class 1; averages, 55.3 and 48.4, re- 
spectively). In the subject matter 
examinations, both at midterm and 
at the end of semester, class 2 led, 
scoring an average of 103 of a pos- 
sible 134 points, with a median of 
102.8 on the midterm, whereas class 
1 scored only 83 and 84.6. The final 
showed class 2 again in the lead, 
this time with 70.7 median against 72, 
and 80 average against 70.1. The 
number of books read in class 2 was 
300, nearly double that of the other 
class, 157. More high grades were 
received in class 2, the average being 
about 87 to 83 in the other class, 
exactly in keeping with previous 
grades in English received by the 
same pupils. 

Reading in class 2 was not only 
nearly twice as extensive but on a 
slightly higher level than that of class 
1. Nearly 200 titles were recorded. 
Some books mentioned many times 
were “Hamlet,” 12; “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” 11; “Ivanhoe,” 7; “Gone 
With the Wind,” 6; Tom Gill’s “Red 
Earth,” 6; “Twelfth Night,” 6, and 
“Kenilworth,” “Vanity Fair,” “Mary 
of Scotland,” “Quentin Durward,” 
“King Lear” and “The Tempest,” 5 
times each. There were fewer out- 
standing favorites in class 1. “Ivan- 
hoe,” “Captain Blood,” “Jalna” and 
“White Fang” were each read by 
three pupils; but this group in 


general chose lighter books than did 
group 2. 

Magazines and newspapers volun- 
tarily read by both classes were 
Reader's Digest and Scholastic, with 
6 readers in either group; the Liter- 
ary Digest, 5 (class 1) and 6 (class 
2); the Saturday Evening Post and 
Harpers, 3 in either group, and 
American Magazine, 3 and 4, respec- 
tively. Collier's, Business Week, 
Forum, Popular Mechanics, Me- 
Call’s, Pictorial Review, American 
Observer, Theater Arts Monthly, 
Stage, Life, School Life and Wom- 
an’s Home Companion were each 
mentioned several times. Fourteen 
pupils made a practice of reading 
regularly one of the city newspapers 
and 11, the other. 

Pupils do indeed read more when 
they are taught by the system of ex- 
tensive rather than intensive reading. 
Class 2 averaged 12 books per pupil 
and class 1, a little less than 7, 6.8 to 
be exact. Almost twice as much 
reading was done in the class taught 
by the modern method, for some of 
the books were longer and more dif- 
ficult. The amount of periodical 
reading varied little in the two 
classes. Yet I have failed to find six 
times as much reading in one group 
as in the other, as did Doctor Coryell. 
Each method obviously has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. If a 
pupil can learn to love reading and 
to read worth-while things from 
choice, the method matters little. 





and be friendly with all men. 


shore. 


Fight obstacles, not others. 





As Others Say It 


I haven’t got to make over the universe; I’ve only got to do my own 
small job and to look up often at the trees and the hills and the sky 


No one was ever lost in a straight road. 


The truly educated individual refuses to be guided by prejudice. 


Help thy brother’s boat across, and lo! thine own has reached the 


My idea is this: ever onward. If God had intended that man should 
go backward, he would have given him an eye in the back of his head. 


Nothing can excuse or explain away spinelessness. 


—DAVID GRAYSON. 


—SULTAN AKBAR. 


—GLENN FRANK. 


—HINDU PROVERB. 


—VICTOR HUGO. 


WALTER LIPPMANN. 


—FORBES MAGAZINE. 
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Who Should Teach? 


HE first approach to the prob- 

lem of selecting students who 
are to do practice teaching is a rec- 
ognition of the importance of teach- 
ing. The best means of improving 
a school system is to improve its 
teachers. It is the teacher who is the 
ultimate influence for better living 
and the inspiration for higher ideals 
among our boys and girls. 

At present, we not only give cer- 
tificates to many who are unfit for 
successful teaching but often seem 
to give them first consideration 
when it comes to employment. As 
long as many school boards continue 
to let expedience, sympathy and 
economy be the guiding principles 
when employing teachers, it is nec- 
essary for the teacher training institu- 
tions to eliminate those who under 
no consideration should be employed. 

Too many people believe there is 
truth in the George Bernard Shaw 
witticism, “He who can, does; and 
he who cannot, teaches.” There was 
a time when some people considered 
unfitness for any other occupation 
one qualification for the public 
school teacher. This, possibly, was 
not such a serious matter when other 
institutions carried much of the bur- 
den of preparing youth for manhood 
and womanhood. But it is serious 
today when everybody and every- 
thing wait upon the public school 
teacher. There can be no real im- 
provement in our school system as 
long as we permit any of the misfits 
of society to teach any of the youth 
of the land. 


Raise Certification Standards 


The nation never had a better op- 
portunity to improve its public 
schools through better teachers than 
it has just now. The first step has 
been taken in Kentucky by raising 
the standards of certification through 
the provisions of the new school 
code. The next step rests with the 
training institutions and that is, se- 
lective admission to professional 
courses. Theirs are the problem and 
the opportunity of providing a sat- 
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isfactory teacher for every classroom 
in the state. 

What criteria should become the 
basis of admitting persons to student 
teaching? 

The first criterion is the ability to 
pass a rigid examination in English. 
This examination should include 
spelling and writing, correctness of 
speech habits, silent reading for speed 
and comprehension, oral reading for 
expression and sentence structure for 
completeness of thought. 

The examination should be made 
up of the new type of standardized 
tests, essay questions and oral quiz- 
zing. It should be administered by 
a guidance committee of the faculty. 
Those who fail to pass this test but 
who seem to have every other quali- 
fication for teaching should be placed 
on probation and given noncredit 
courses to remedy the defects. A 
questionnaire to the teachers of our 
training school revealed that inability 
to use the English language correctly 
was one of the greatest deficiencies 
of those coming to them for practice 
teaching. 


Scholarship Is a Criterion 


The second criterion is that of gen- 
eral scholastic attainment and mental 
capacity. An average grade of “B” 
should be required of those admitted 
to student teaching. Mental capacity 
is an extremely important factor in 
the equipment of prospective teach- 
ers. If the student is not strong 
enough mentally to make an average 
vrade of “B,” he is not enough of 
the scholastic and academic turn of 
mind to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. 

The third criterion is that of 
health, physical and mental. People 
with certain physical handicaps, for 
their own sake as well as for the 
sake of the children, should be ex- 
cluded from teaching service. We 
are not justified in permitting anyone 
with serious physical malformations, 
which would weigh heavily upon the 
mind of the child, to teach small 
children. It is possible for character 
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and mental poise to overbalance the 
disadvantage of physical defects, but 
such teachers should be placed in 
charge of older pupils. With our 
health departments and college phy- 
sicians, we should experience little 
difficulty in determining the physical 
health status of the candidate. The 
mental health status, however, is not 
so easily determined. 


Mental Hygiene Neglected 


We are neglecting the field of 
mental hygiene in our teacher train- 
ing institutions. An investigation of 
100 teachers’ college catalogs shows 
that only 25 are offering mental hy- 
giene courses. A recent study of the 
mental health of 600 teachers repre- 
senting the different geographical 
sections revealed the fact that 17.5 
per cent of these were unduly nerv- 
ous. Eleven per cent had desired to 
commit suicide. 

The person who is inclined to 
worry too much about little things, 
who cries easily and often, who 
makes friends with difficulty, who is 
of the supersensitive and hyper- 
esthetic type, who is not able to think 
through her own personality prob- 
lems will not be able to give much 
help to pupils in their personality 
adjustments. 

Unless the teacher can guide pu- 
pils in their normal reaction to in- 
stinctive impulses, teach them the 
art of concentration, stimulate them 
to an active attitude in the face of 
difficulty and encourage them to 
build up normal social relations, she 
is lacking in some of the most essen- 
tial qualifications. A good course in 
mental hygiene should be open to 
second semester sophomores and 
should be required of everyone tak- 
ing practice teaching. 

For the fourth criterion, I suggest 
social and emotional maturity. Such 
maturity demands social intelligence, 
that priceless composite of practical 
psychology, common sense and love 
for youth that enables one to handle 
young people with a minimum of 
friction. It demands faith in human- 
ity, the ability to have personal con- 
tact and the ability to see in youth 
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the future efficient members of so- 
ciety. 

Likewise, teachers who have con- 
tact with children must be emo- 
tionally stable. Children are quick 
to detect behavioristic flaws. They 
admire moral as well as physical 
strength, and they abhor weakness, 
vacillation and a sense of injustice. 
Erratic, crabbed, irascible or morose 
persons exert a baleful influence over 
those with whom they come in con- 
tact and should not find a hiding in 
the teaching profession. 

The fifth criterion is interest in 
teaching as a profession. We are jus- 
tified in asking the candidate for 
practice teaching just what is his 
purpose in wanting to teach. If it 


is merely to draw a salary check 
and thereby earn his living, he 
should be advised to go into more 
remunerative fields. If it is merely 
to fill a waiting period on the part 
of the young lady or is a stepping 
stone to some other occupation on 
the part of the young man, she or he 
should be cautioned to render a 
wholehearted service while teaching, 
remembering that if the interests are 
elsewhere it is the child who suffers. 

If it is to return something to so- 
ciety for the cost of an education, the 
purpose is a worthy one, but such 
students should be advised that they 
can repay society by living up to the 
highest ideals of good citizenship. If 
their purpose is for the joy of service 
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HERE are four marks by which 

a sound teacher retirement law 
can be known. There is, first of all, 
the need for a definite workable plan 
which takes into consideration state 
and local problems. In the second 
place, there must be adequate finan- 
cial support by both teacher and 
state; provisions for this should be 
written into the law. Once the plan 
materializes into statute, the admin- 
istration of the fund and the safe- 
guarding of investments form the 
third mark of a sound law. All three 
of these factors hinge upon the fourth 
factor, the good will of teachers and 
of the public. 

The base for a retirement fund 
which has definite benefits and whose 
perpetuity is certain must be built on 
sound business principles. There 
should be contributions by prospec- 
tive annuitants during their earning 
years and equal amounts from the 
state. Only thus can reserve be built 
up out of which dependable annui- 
ties can be paid. 

In order to make this aim as prac- 
tically certain as possible, several al- 
ready familiar provisions should be 
in effect when a new law is enacted: 
(1) there should be mutual under- 
standing between the state and the 
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teachers; (2) membership should be 
compulsory for teachers entering the 
service after a certain age, 25 years, 
for example, and optional for those 
already employed; (3) individual ac- 
counts for members should be kept; 
(4) refunds with interest should be 
available when teachers discontinue 
teaching and are not qualified for 
retirement; (5) teachers’ savings 
should be nonassignable; (6) bor- 
rowing on savings should be dis- 
couraged, if not prohibited; (7) there 
should be a disability clause, inter- 
preted to mean school disability, and 
(8) credit should be given for past 
service. 

Retirement annuities should be as 
nearly adequate for the needs of the 
recipient as possible. Good retire- 
ment practice indicates that teachers’ 
contributions should not be less than 
> per cent of the active salary in 
regular payments with reasonable 
limitations as to the minimum and 
maximum amounts to be paid. 

The administration of retirement 
funds should be in the hands of a 
board of trustees whose personnel is 
carefully prescribed by law. This 
board should represent both the pub- 
lic and the teachers. All investments 
should be duly authorized. 


humanity, then they may make 
of their work an art and should be 
encouraged. 

The sixth and last criterion is char- 
acter and personality. I place this last 
but I consider it the most important. 
The character and personality of the 
teachers are the greatest moral forces 
in the school. In earlier days schools 
grew up around great personalities. 
We need but mention Froebel,. Pes- 
talozzi and Horace Mann. It is more 
important for boys and girls to come 
in contact with men and women of 
high character than to be reared i 
the most affluent homes or be edu- 
cated according to the most scien- 
tifically constructed curriculums, or 
in the most splendidly equipped 
buildings. 

You ask me how we may judge 
this character and personality? A 
knowledge of character development 
depends upon faculty- student con- 
tact. Closer association with our stu- 
dents in smaller groups will reveal 
to us those of high ideals, moral 
courage, courtesy and kindness, as 
well as those who are morally unfit. 
Examination of the pupil’s attend- 
ance record will reveal habits of 
promptness and regularity, while ob- 
servation of the individual himself 
will reveal personal habits. 

For the successful performance of 
this program there are four funda- 
mental requirements: 

1. A faculty guidance committee 
whose duty it shall be to get the 
cream of our educational institutions 
into the teaching profession and to 
make the profession more attractive 
to our finest young men as well as 
women. 

2. A faculty, both in the college 
and training school, that works as 
a unit to one end, namely, the prep- 
aration of teachers, not the develop- 
ment of departments or extra courses. 

3. Cooperation among the teacher 
training institutions of the state and 
nation for higher standards of schol- 
arship. 

4. A changed public attitude, a 
public that will judge an institution 
entirely on the quality and not on 
the quantity of its output, a public 
that will give the necessary backing 
to an effective program of eliminat- 
ing the unfit, a public that will give 
our teacher training institutions 
adequate means for service. 
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e ABOVE: The elementary school for 
the town of Bethany, Conn., is small. 
There are classrooms and two activity 
rooms with their outer walls entirely 
of windows, in addition to the library, 
nurse's room and the usual services on 
the first floor. The basement contains 
kitchen, lunch box room, boiler room 
and indoor play space. The library is 
a room, |2 by 18 feet, with two large 
windows in the outer wall and a mural 
of historical significance to the com- 
munity covering the wall opposite. 
The ends of the room are similar with 
open recessed book cases on either 
side of a door leading to shelved book 
storage. Douglass Orr of New Haven, 
Conn., was the architect. 


e RIGHT: Library floor plan for Ar- 
lington Heights Senior High School, 
Fort Worth, Tex., Preston M. Geren, 
architect and engineer. The library is 
located on the second floor in the 
center of a three story building oppo- 
site the main stairs between a class- 
room used for library training and the 
study hall. Exposure is to the north. 
A is the stack room and B, the con- 
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between the two corridor doors, giv- 
ing the librarian complete supervision. 
A passage off the east end of the 
reading room connects the reading 
room with the library training class- 
room. A work table and sink are pro- 
vided in the stack room for book re- 
pairing. A large display cabinet fac- 
ing the corridor opens into the library. 
The finish of the room includes oak 
block floor, wood panel wainscot, 
plaster walls and acoustical tile ceiling. 
Ample cork board areas for exhibits 
are provided between the bookshelves. 


ference room. The seating capacity 
of the reading room is 50 pupils. The 
book capacity is 3500 volumes in the 
reading room and 2520 volumes in 
the stack room, a total of 6020 vol- 
umes. This is an average of seven 
volumes per pupil at maximum build- 
ing capacity. 


e OPPOSITE PAGE: The reading room 
of the Arlington school library. Mag- 
azine and newspaper racks are located 
in the alcove on the east end of the 
library. The charging desk is placed 
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~ What Is the Library Budget? 





STANLEY H. ROLFE 


Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


oe libraries have long been 
recognized as a necessity in the 
secondary school. Their recent estab- 
lishment and expansion on the ele- 
mentary school level are definite out- 
growths of the newer philosophy of 
education and of current teaching 
methods. No longer are small col- 
lections of books purchased by teach- 
ers and classroom cases borrowed 
from public libraries considered ade- 
quate library facilities for the enrich- 
ment of the instructional program of 
the elementary school. Today plans 
for new elementary school buildings, 
as well as secondary ones, usually in- 
clude library quarters; and, in the 
case of older buildings, whenever 
space is available and funds are suf- 
ficient, classrooms are being con- 
verted for library use. 

In any discussion of educational 


services a consideration of costs is of 
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the utmost School 
budgeting has made great strides in 
the last decade. Before authorizing 
expenditures, boards of education 
now require budgetary reports cov- 
ering long-time planning and de- 
tailed information relative to each 
branch of the school system and each 
division of the educational program. 
Appropriations for school libraries 
are twofold in nature: those needed 
for the opening of new libraries and 
those requested for the development 
and maintenance of established cen- 
ters. Each type of budget requires 
careful analysis in terms of all the 
various factors involved. 

The personnel, the book collection 
and the library quarters are the three 
essentials of a well-organized school 
library. All three must be given con- 
sideration in planning an_ initial 
budget. Recommendations pertain- 


importance. 

















ing to the size and arrangement of 
rooms, specifications for desired 
equipment and apportionment of 
book funds to cover basic collections 
and all indispensable items require 
the combined efforts of the supervi- 
sors, principal, faculty members and 
school librarian. In the preparation 
of such budgets the library personnel 
of Los Angeles has accomplished an 
outstanding piece of work. 

After a library center has been es- 
tablished, the annual budget still 
remains a challenge worthy of the 
cooperation of all the members of 
the school’s teaching staff. Funds 
must be wisely allocated to provide 
for additional books, _ periodicals, 
binding and other repairs, general 
supplies, depreciation, new equip- 
ment and handling of materials bor- 
rowed from public library agencies. 
In this connection the School Li- 
brarians’ Association of New York 
City made a careful study and pre- 
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sented a tentative budget which, ex- 
clusive of salaries, allowed an appro- 
priation of 75 cents per secondary 
school pupil and assigned 65 per cent 
of the total sum to the book fund. 
The problem of dividing the book 
fund judiciously among the various 
departments led the committee to 
formulate a planned basis of appor- 
tionment and to suggest a method of 
allocating the library appropriation 
so as to maintain a_ well-balanced 
book collection. 

As in any other school activity, 
so in the library the personnel is the 
most important single factor affecting 
the program. In the secondary school, 
generally speaking, a qualified teach- 
er-librarian who ranks as a secondary 
school teacher is in charge of the 
school library and usually represents 
an additional expenditure for per- 
sonnel. Similarly, if a full-time li- 
brarian is appointed in an elementary 
school, ordinarily an additional salary 
incurred. In the platoon 
school, however, when the library pe- 
riod is one of the regular curricular 
activities, the teacher in charge is not 
an extra staff member. When the 
classroom teacher either accompanies 
her pupils to the library or assumes 
responsibility for a group 
teacher is better prepared in library 
technics, there is a decided loss in the 
nature and ren- 
dered. A teacher-librarian has train- 
ing in the selection, organization and 
use of library materials according to 
modern standards, has a knowledge 
of the curriculum and of teaching 
methods and should be able to obtain 
the cooperation of supervisory of- 
ficers, teachers and children. The 
outcomes realized through profes- 
sional librarianship will more than 
compensate for the salary expended. 


cost is 


wh« se 


scope ol services 


Criteria Have Been Set Up 


The school library is unique in 
that, while it has no subject matter of 
its own, it provides materials for 
all subjects and endeavors to fulfill 
the requests of pupils and teachers 
alike. Because books are 
the functioning of a library, their 
selection is of vital significance. Ac- 
cordingly, numerous criteria have 
been formulated by various organiza- 
and authorities to 
guides in this important undertaking. 
Invariably these criteria require the 


basic to 


tions serve as 
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librarian to meet curricular demands, 
to recognize pupils’ needs and inter- 
ests, to provide materials for differ- 
ing age and intelligence levels, to 
satisfy extracurricular and recrea- 
tional interests and to foster an ap- 
preciation of literature. 

Preference should be 
books that give lasting satisfaction. 
Only those should be bought that 
are wholesome in tone, written in 
good English and contain enough 
information, beauty or enjoyment to 
and 


given to 


make them worth while are 
good in physical makeup by reason 
of their illustrations, type, size, 


weight, binding and general format. 
Selecting Suitable Books 


As major requisites, books for 
young children should have many 
pictures dealing with subject matter 
closely related to the pupils’ own ex- 
periences and should be sturdy and 
durable in construction. Story books 
for older children should have liter- 
ary value, well-drawn characters, con- 
vincing plots, authentic backgrounds 
and language that is adapted to the 
age for which the content is in- 
tended. 

In the selection of reference mate- 
rials, which constitute a large portion 
of the school library’s collection, ac- 
curacy and validity take priority over 
all other criteria. The author’s au- 
thenticity and rank in his particular 
held are pertinent considerations 
when selecting works on science, his- 
tory, biography, travel and other spe- 
cialized fields. 

Fortunately, valuable aids upon 
which the teacher-librarian may de- 
pend for expert information have 
been prepared to guide selection. 
Foremost among these are publica- 
tions of the H. W. Wilson Company 
including the Book Review Digest, 
the United States Catalog, the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High Schools and 
the Children’s Catalog. 

It has been that “a well- 
planned budget is the basis for a 
library of vitality and potential de- 
velopment.” Despite this, investiga- 
tions reveal that comparatively few 
school libraries prepare itemized 
budgets and that it is difficult to ar- 
rive at a standard for the amount of 
the per capita appropriation. Con- 
ditions vary greatly in different cities 
and even among the schools within 


said 





in the 


Included 
most common factors affecting school 
library expenditures are the follow- 
ing: the community’s concept of edu- 
cation and its ability to support edu- 
cational services; the school system’s 


the same system. 


curriculum, its policy concerning 
textbooks and its relations with the 
public library; the individual school’s 
size, the character of its student body 
and the professional alertness of its 
teaching staff. Each of these will 
have its effect on the budget and on 
the allocation of the funds granted. 
Valuable surveys and studies per- 
taining to budgets for secondary 
school libraries have been made and 
reported. In them “budget” is usu- 
ally assumed to deal with books, pe- 
riodicals and repairs, but not salary; 
and, universally, a minimum annual 
appropriation has been set at 50 cents 
per pupil. The Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
however, recommends a minimum of 
75 cents per pupil. Standards as to 
number and type of books have also 
been prepared to ensure adequate 
book collections. In June 1938, a 
report on the junior and senior high 
schools of Newark, N. J., showed 
that 13 teacher-librarians were em- 
ployed at a total salary of $41,742.25; 
that the sum expended for books, 
periodicals, general supplies and re- 
pairs was $7,845.44; that 18,651 pupils 
were reached by the service; that the 
per capita cost, including salaries, ap- 
proached $3, and that the so-called 
“budget” averaged slightly more than 
42 cents per pupil. The last figure 
appears low, but the system’s policy 
of a wide textbook listing permits 
schools to charge against the textbook 
appropriation materials that  else- 
where could be acquired only 
through the library allowance. 


Still in Experimental Stage 


Libraries in the elementary school 
are still in an experimental stage. 
Frequently, as in Newark, they have 
expanded despite the lack of specific 
budget appropriations. Although 
much effective service is being ren- 
dered by elementary school libraries 
organized as they are at present, a 
planned program with a definite but 
flexible budgetary appropriation 
would eliminate some unsatisfactory 
features and uncertainty concerning 
properly trained  teacher-librarians. 
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The beauty of the library in this grade school at Garden City, N. Y., is indicative of its importance as a teaching unit. 


CHARLES L. SPAIN 


Former Deputy Superintendent, Detroit Public Schools, 
and Executive Vice President, Wayne University 


AY adequate consideration of the 
school library as an effective unit 


of the modern elementary school 
must give thought to the changes 
that have come about in the school 
itself during the last two decades, 
largely in response to a new educa- 
tional philosophy and a_ rapidly 
evolving social scene. 

In the more progressive commu- 
nities the old elementary school with 
its formalism and rigidity has given 
place to a new program of education 
which still pays homage to the 
formal aspects of elementary training 
and, by improved methods of pro- 


cedure, enables a normal child to 
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learn to read, write, spell and speak 
with reasonable accuracy and facility. 
But it does far more than this. In a 
well-balanced program involving a 
library, gymnasium, playground, au- 
ditorium, music and art studios, as 
well as a nature laboratory and shops, 
it supplements the more formal train- 
ing of the classroom with a wide 
range of interesting and worth-while 
activities that are conducive to the 
happiness and progress of the child. 

In the older elementary schools the 
library, if it existed at all, was looked 
upon as a storehouse for books, and 
the librarian was merely a custodian 
who in a casual way assisted pupils 


in finding reference material com- 
patible with their needs. Such a 
librarian was seldom trained in li- 
brary practice and technic and her 
ability to render helpful service was 
dependent upon the breadth of her 
knowledge of books and her success 
in recognizing pupil needs and in 
helping the children to satisfy them 
through the use of the limited facili- 
ties of the library. 

With the shifting of emphasis from 
the formalized program of the older 
elementary organization to the more 
varied offerings of the contemporary 
school with its greater recognition of 
the cultural aspects of education, the 
elementary school library has as- 
sumed a new status. In the platoon 
type of organization, which has been 
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widely adopted during the last two 
decades, the school library has be- 
come an important teaching unit con- 
ducted by an individual who not 
only is trained in library theory and 
practice but is an experienced teacher 
as well. 

As currently conceived, the ele- 
mentary school library assumes new 
functions and responsibilities that the 
ordinary library does not have and 
must be considered a teaching unit in 
its own light as well as a service unit 
for the school as a whole. 

However, libraries in many schools 
are still litthe more than inanimate 
collections of books which function 
at a low rate of efficiency because the 
librarian concerns herself with the 
ordinary routine library duties rather 
than with the development of chil- 
dren through the use of materials 
suited to their particular learning 
needs. 

In Detroit the elementary school 
library may be described as “a com- 
bination reading laboratory, brows- 
ing room and workroom, where 
ideas developed in classrooms are en- 
larged; where meager knowledge is 
expanded, assimilated and turned 
into thinking power; where each 
child lives with fact and fancy as his 
mood or his need at the time may 
dictate. 


Modern Library Defined 
ch i | - 
read 


“It is a 
dren improve in 
through satisfaction engendered by 
reading the right book, where they 
through — ac- 


place in which 
ability to 


develop emotionally 
quaintance with the lives and char- 
acters of others in books, where they 
may gradually cultivate a sense of 
discrimination by reading that which 
has quality and value, where they 
learn unconsciously to evaluate as 
they continue to read books suited to 
their level and and where 
they grow in power to use books.”* 


interest 


The successful functioning of the 
elementary library is contingent upon 
a happy adjustment of relationships 
between the classroom teacher and 
the librarian. The objectives of the 
library as a unit in the school can 
be attained only when the librarian 
and teachers work in full coopera- 
tion. 


An Analysis of the Detroit 
Program 


*Place ; Lots er 


Elementary School Library 
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A library should be an invitation 
to read but the full realization of its 
possibilities on the part of potential 
readers requires much promotion on 
the part of the librarian and teachers. 
All teachers should be fully familiar 
with the resources of the library and 
able to refer pupils directly to the 
most interesting and helpful sources 
of information. The librarian should 
also cooperate in serving the chil- 
dren. 

As the use of the library is the 
final index of its value as an educa- 
tional factor in the school, it becomes 
incumbent upon both teachers and 
librarian to cooperate in promoting 
and guiding the use of its books by 
the children. 


Individual Reading Lists 


Ideally, a reading list for each child 
would be desirable. In preparing this 
list the teacher who best knows the 
home environment and background 
of the individual child should play 
an important part. A pupil who is 
intelligent but has a distorted outlook 
on life may be greatly benefited by 
properly directed The 
teacher or librarian must know the 
habits and the home background of 
this child in order to provide him 
with a custom-made reading list. 

Reading ability is so basic and 
fundamental to all learning and at 
the same time is influenced by so 
many factors both physical and 
mental that the direction and train- 
ing of the reading habits of children 
are exceedingly important. Many 
present day adults are greatly handi- 
capped by slow reading ability, which 
is the result of faulty reading habits 
inculcated by improper teaching 
methods in the schools of an earlier 
day. 

Within the range of reason every 
effort should be made by all con- 
cerned to speed up the reading rate 
of slow readers in the elementary 
schools. It will mean economy of 
time in the years to come and the 
children will have a more intelligent 
grasp of the thought as they glean 
it from the printed page. 

For many years the schools strongly 
emphasized the difference between 
reading to acquire skill and reading 
for satisfaction or pleasure. Today 
this distinction means little for the 
reading books now available serve 


reading. 





both aims and the child learns to 
read by reading material that is both 


informative and _ stimulating; — his 
reading skill is acquired as a by- 
product. 

The successful functioning of an 


elementary school library in charge 
trained teacher-librarian con- 
templates a larger degree of coopera- 
tion on the part of the executive 
head and the teachers of the school 
than is usually attained. The ad- 
ministrative official should be fa- 
miliar with the potentialities of the 
library and its possibilities for service. 
The librarian, in turn, should be 
cognizant of the aims of the instruc- 
tional program and should _ par- 
ticipate in the educational planning 
of the school in order that the book 
needs of the pupils may be an- 
ticipated and met. 

The school library should provide 
live and active material that can be 
made available at the time the re- 
quirements of the instructional pro- 
gram demand. 

On the other hand, every teacher 
should be familiar with the resources 
of the library, especially as they con- 
cern her own field of interest and in- 
struction. The extent to which a 
teacher is familiar with and makes 
use of the books of the library that 
are related to her own field may be 
considered a fair index of her capac- 
ity as a teacher and of her interest 
in her work. 


of a 


Librarian’s Potential Influence 


By way of supplementing the con- 
tributions of the teachers, the librarian 
should make her influence felt 
throughout the school. This means 
that she must inform herself as to 
various units of work that may be 
under way and offer such help as 
the library may afford. The librarian 
should utilize every opportunity to 
make available to the teachers the 
resources of the library. The po- 
tentialities of a good elementary 
school library are great but we have 
often failed to utilize them to their 
full value. 

If the school library can be made 
a dynamic functioning educational 
unit through the cooperation of 
teachers and librarians, the children 
will profit greatly thereby and the 
library will become a more potent 
influence for good in the school. 
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Fits Junior High Program 


C. H. PYGMAN 


HE major purposes of the li- Assistant Superintendent, District 89, Maywood, Il. 





brary in the junior high school 
program are to enlarge the pupils’ 
horizon through enrichment of the 
courses offered and to increase inter- 
est in worth-while reading. Not only 
should the library offer factual, fic- 
tional and visional material but also 
it should offer many opportunities 
for pupil growth in activities that 
expand the uses of the library for the 


entire school. ForestGrove, Ore. 2 | 

The success of the whole venture C. N. Freeman, ¢ 
lies in the effectiveness of the li- architect. This L 1B A Y | 
brarian’s leadership and her breadth _ building has nine mi ' R R 
of vision. If the librarian is merely classrooms withan ‘| 
a keeper of books and an orderly auditorium -gym- 4 | | 
room, the library is not likely to be- nasium, dressing J | 
come a vital part of the program. On rooms, shop and 8 

| 


the other hand, if she has a broad 
understanding of the school as a 
whole, a good general knowledge of 
the curriculum, the faculty of an- 
ticipating teacher and pupil needs in 
advance and the philosophy that the 
main function of the library is service 
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Right: Library 
plan, Lincoln Jun- 
ior High School, 


cafeteria. The li- 
brary opens off the 
corridor and _ is 
separated from the 
adjoining class- 
room by means of 
a glass partition. 








CORRIDOR 














The library of the Lincoln school is finished in knotty pine the upper walls are fiber board and the ceiling is plastered. 
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to pupils and teachers, the library 
cannot help but be the center of the 
school, a daily meeting place, a work- 
shop, a cooperative enterprise. 

The services to be obtained from a 
good library are many. It should be 
built up around the curriculum. Co- 
operative buying of books brings best 
results. 

The teachers should be consulted 
concerning the purchase of books 
needed to supplement their 
courses. The budget should be ap- 
portioned so that all courses—social 

literature, mathematics, sci- 
art, physic: il education, music, 
shop, health- 
will have some supplementary books. 
part 


most 


science, 
ence, 
physical geography, 


The pupils should also have a 
in making up these lists. 
In visiting a short time 
ago, | asked what a certain group of 
The librarian in- 
several committees 


library 


pupils was doing. 
formed me that 

were planning the production of an 
operetta and were studying costumes 
and stage Not having any 
books on these subjects, the librarian 
had procured some from the public 
library and the pupils had submitted 
several titles on these subjects to be 
placed on the purchasing list for next 


sets. 


year. 
Agency for Visual Aids 


In addition to factual and fictional 
material, the library is the 
central agency for visual aids. Pic- 
ture files on many subjects may be 
and the pictures collected, 
mounted, cataloged and filed 


modern 


made 
sorted, 
by pupil committees. Scrapbooks on 
various countries, containing pictures, 
graphs, maps and some factual mate- 
rial, may be made as a class project 
and donated by that 
library. 

Art work may be correlated by the 
making of an attractive design for 
the cover. Travel books may be 
made in the same way. These are 
often made attractive by the splendid 
pictures obtained from travel folders 
of railroad and steamship lines. Sets 
of slides, films, stereographs, class- 
room visual teaching units and silent 
and sound projection machines may 
be gathered for circulation to the 


class to the 


various rooms. 

An empty shelf, table or window 
sill may be enhanced by the making 
of a diorama depicting some subject 
or scene from literature. The li- 
brarian and the art teacher may prof- 


itably work together in planning the 
art course, the art teacher setting up 
the art principles to be taught and 
the mediums to be used and the li- 
brarian giving suggestions for sub- 
jects to be portrayed. 

The librarian’s weekly bulletin to 
giving information as to 
new in the library in the 
way of general and _ professional 
magazines, books, visual aids, and 
pupil projects is a valuable aid in 
keeping the teachers familiar with 
that the librarian 1s 


teachers 
what is 


the services 
offering. 


Arrange Schedule Period 


Frequent conferences with teach- 
ers on curriculum content will help 
the librarian anticipate pupil and 
class needs in time to have ready the 
material needed. Whenever the time 
is available a teacher and her class 
may be invited to spend a period in 
the library with the teacher, librarian 
and pupils reviewing the resources 
available for a particular subject. 

It is advantageous that every group 
of pupils have at least one scheduled 
period in the library each week. This 
affords the librarian the opportunity 
to teach the care of books, use of 


books, origin of books, how books 
are made, organization within a 
book, shelf arrangement, something 


of the Dewey decimal system a 
the use of the card catalog and « 
periodicals. 

the library is truly a 
tive enterprise pupils will help check 
out books, prepare bulletins on new 
books and periodicals, mend books, 
open magazines, arrange shelves, 
prepare bibliogr: iphies on certain sub- 
jects and for certain occasions, such 
as material on George Washington 
for Washington’s birthday or mate- 
rial for special day assemblies. They 
may help in gathering books and 
other material for a reserve shelf for 
some phase of a certain subject. 
They may assist in certain projects 
that offer decorative value. 

Proper cooperation with the public 
librarian may result in increased 
from both the and 
public libraries. If the functions of 
the school library carry over, there 
number of 
cards. 


cot ypera- 


service school 


will be an increased 
pupils using public library 
The public librarian, if informed 

time, will set up reserve shelves for 
the use of school pupils. I have 
known a public librarian to lend as 


many as 200 books to school li- 
brarians for a period of three months. 
If there is proper esprit de corps 
between the two institutions the pub- 
lic librarian often asks for sugges- 
tions from teachers and school li- 
brarian for the purchase of books 
that will supplement the school li- 
brary. 

Not only is the library a place in 
which books are kept but its place in 
the junior high school program, 
apart from those previously men- 
tioned, is one designed principally to 
augment the teacher’s work in inter- 
esting the pupils in worth-while leis- 
ure time reading. Here pupils be- 
come acquainted with a variety of 
books and stories and are aided j 
the selection of books ain + to 
their various interests. 

The librarian plays a leading réle 
in pupil guidance in free reading. 
Resourcefulness in devising methods 
of interesting pupils in good books is 
necessary. A different book may be 
displayed each day. A “Have You 
Read—” bulletin may be prepared 
each week. The librarian may re- 
view parts of interesting books. 


Project for Book Week 


For Book Week one librarian car- 
ried on the project of having the 
pupils write to the authors of books 
in which they were interested. Out 
of 100 letters sent, 85 authors replied, 
some letters coming from England, 
Germany and Sweden. In some in- 
stances the authors told how they 
came to write the book, where they 
found their main character or of a 
new book they were writing. Some 
sent pictures of themselves, their 
studio, a page of original notes or 
an original manuscript of a book. 
The pupils of that school 
motivated to greater interest in 
worth-while fiction. Every letter re- 
ceived throughout the project was 
the basis of a discussion of the author 
and his book. 

Unquestionably the library has as 
definite a place in the junior high 
school program as any subject of- 
fered. It is an indispensable integral 
factor in enlarging the pupils’ world 
by giving service in enriching the 
curriculum, in offering encourage- 
ment and guidance in worth-while 
reading and in affording opportuni- 
ties for pupil growth by actual par- 
ticipation in building up the library 
and in increasing its services. 


were 
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Right: Marcellus Central School 
library, Marcellus, N. Y. The 
floor plan of this library is 
shown on page 46 of this issue. 


Bip frequently the library in the 
secondary school building is 
placed where space in the general 
school plan permits, without regard 
to library use, student travel dis- 
tances, proper orientation and _nat- 
ural lighting. 

In this day of codes demanding 
minimum window areas and regulat- 
ing the position of windows in class- 
rooms, the placing of a large floor 
area, such as is required by the usual 
library, presents an _ architectural 
problem. The architect must main- 
tain a suitable placement of windows 
in relation to the fenestration of the 
entire building, which will result in 
a dignified and pleasing exterior. The 
windows of such a large room should 
be expressive of the interior, being 
larger than the windows of the small- 
er rooms and, therefore, differently 
spaced. As the library is also larger 
than teaching units in the 
school, in order to design proper in- 
terior room proportions, the ceiling 
height must be greater than that of 
the classrooms. 

To obtain a location in the school 
plan in which such treatment of win- 
dows and such ceiling height are 
possible, the library must be in a 
position of importance on the center 
or other minor axis of the building 
plan. Thus, merited solely upon ar- 
chitectural expression, the library de- 
mands a central prominent position 
in the school. 

The position of the library in the 
school plan is regulated by other con- 
siderations. It should be located rea- 
sonably close to groups of classrooms 
that utilize it most, such as the Eng- 
lish, science and social science groups. 
Since it is in daily use by all pupils, 
its location should be central in order 
to reduce travel distance to all rooms. 

Proper orientation of the library 
must also be considered in locating 
its position in the plan. School codes 
normally demand east, west or south- 
ern exposure. Of these three expo- 
sures, the southern seems the least 
desirable, as such rooms are con- 
stantly flooded with strong sunlight. 

The control of sunlight requires 
window shades or venetian blinds, 


most 
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Library Planning 
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neither of which successfuily over- 
comes the glare. Both the shade and 
blind, as used, invariably result in a 
reduction of the light intensity in 
those portions of the room farthest 
from the windows. 

The windows of libraries facing 
the east or west are in brilliant sun- 
light for a period of the day only. 
Such locations partially eliminate the 
problem of control of sunlight. How- 
ever, during some portion of the day, 
light control, which is more or less 
imperfect, is necessary. The library 
with east or west light, however, is 
generally accepted as good practice. 

Even though north lighting of 
libraries is not always permitted by 
school building codes, northern ex- 
posures should be more carefully con- 
sidered by school authorities. North 
light has long been used by the 
draftsman because of its uniformity, 


diffusion and freedom from glare. 
Such characteristics of light would be 
desirable for lighting a library and 
are always considered in designing 
the artificial lighting system for any 
interior used for close work. To pro- 
vide adequate light intensity window 
areas must be increased over the 
usual minimum requirements and 
the windows must be so located that 
the head is as close to the ceiling 
as is possible and practical. 

Modern structural materials permit 
increased size of window areas. Dead 
loads of the building may be carried 
upon steel columns of relatively small 
size in comparison to the large ma- 
sonry piers once required to carry 
the weight. This reduction in the 
size of supports allows an increase in 
the window area. 

In determining the location and 
orientation of the library, the size of, 
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plan and the function of the room 
must also be considered. The library 
has many times been considered 
room to house a small collection of 
books and reference works with suf- 
ficient area for several tables for 
study. With the rapid change in 
teaching methods and with the in- 
creased use of the library by second- 
ary school pupils, the library has be- 
come the study center and workshop 
of the school. 

A desirable plan for libraries of 
twelve year schools of populations of 
less than 500 pupils is the combina- 
tion library-study room. This com- 
bination eliminates a large study with 
its rows of desks and its usual prob- 
lem of discipline and results in great- 
er efficiency and room utilization. A 
room is required of sufficient size to 
house a good workable library and 
to provide space for seating approx- 
imately one quarter of the school 
population. The library-study room 
has been generally approved by 
school administrators where used, as 
it places the pupil assigned to study 
period in a room conducive to work 
and with an atmosphere that encour- 
iges study. 


Branch Libraries for Large Schools 


In the larger schools of populations 
from 500 to 1000 and more, combi- 
nation library-study rooms are not as 
workable, as the room is too large to 
administer or control and is difficult 
to locate properly in the plan. 

\ desirable plan for the library in 
such schools is one frequently in use 
in universities, namely, a main library 
Such a plan 
in the 


with branch rooms. 
allows most pupils to study 
library rooms, fosters greater circula- 
tion and use of the books contained 
and eliminates most study rooms. 

The library-branch arrangement re- 
quires one main library of larger size 
than the others. In this is housed 
the larger portion of the books. Only 
such books are housed in the branch 
libraries as will be required by the 
classes using them. All books are 
cataloged in the main library. The 
catalog may be duplicated in each 
branch library, if desired. 

The size of all library and branch 
library rooms should be computed 
upon the seating requirements to 
provide for the library-study needs of 
the school. As branch library -study 
rooms are provided, study hz ills may 
Branch library 


be omitted. rooms 
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will thus partially provide for pupil 
study periods and will make for easy 
administration of both the library 
and the study periods. The resulting 
proportions of the rooms are such 
that they will fit into the usual school 
plan. 

As teaching methods have _pro- 
gressed in the last few years, it 
would appear that the library-branch 
plan might be well applied to the 
very large high school. The branch 
library rooms would then be provided 
for each department or several close- 
ly related departments, depending 
upon the requirements of the school. 


Library Conference Rooms 


This plan of library arrangement 
is also applicable to the larger junior- 
senior high schools of populations 
between 500 and 1000. In this case 
the main library will provide for the 
senior high school division and a 
branch library-study room will pro- 
vide for the junior high school. 

In modern elementary — school 
buildings a library or library confer- 
ence room should be provided. For 
smaller schools its size may be lim- 
ited to a small room and in some 
cases it may be combined with a gen- 
eral purpose room, serving as an of- 
fice and conference room. 

A library room should also be pro- 
vided for the elementary school level 
in the twelve year school. This 
library or library conference room 
provides for elementary library in- 
struction and may be scheduled to 
serve the high school during periods 
of peak occupancy in the main li- 
brary. Such a room is best located 
adjacent to the main library but sep- 
arated from it. A glazed partition or 
the library shelving itself is well 
suited for this purpose. 

The actual size of the library and 
branches, if any, can be determined 
only by estimating the number of 
seats to be required. The principal, 
superintendent or expert surveyor 
alone can determine the average 
number of pupils in study periods 
throughout the day, the estimated 
requirements for future growth and 
the number of books to be accom- 
modated. 

When the size and location of the 
library have been determined, con- 
siderable study should be given to the 
type and placement of equipment. 

The open shelf library is so super- 
ior for school use that only in the 


largest layouts should any closed 
stack space be provided, in which 
case it may be used for temporary 
storage of books on reserve and for 
extra copies of books not in use. Such 
a closed stackroom should be located 
at the charging desk for reasons of 
control. 

Open shelving for general storage 
of books should be placed about the 
sides of the room. Such placement 
of the shelving invites the use of the 
books and makes an interesting treat- 
ment of the room. Wainscoting of 
the same color and wood will carry 
the wall finish about the room when 
shelving is not desired or when space 
is insufficient for shelving. 

The position of the charging desk 
should be considered in planning the 
library room. It should be located 
adjacent to the door. It is not desir- 
able to provide more than one door 
to a library. Two doors do not per- 
mit proper control of the occupants 
and result in large losses of books 
from the room. 

The desk should afford the libra- 
rian full control of the traffic in and 
out of the room and, in addition, 
complete vision of all parts of the 
room for pupil supervision. Shelving 
or stack space, when required for 
storage, should be installed back of 
the desk. 


Workroom Essentials 


In the larger libraries a workroom 
fitted for cataloging, repair and main- 
tenance of books should be located 
within a reasonable distance from the 
charging desk. A lavatory should 
be placed in this room. When econ- 
omy requires its omission, many suit- 
able combinations with other rooms 
may be successfully substituted. 

Space for a catalog file should be 
allowed adjacent to the charging 
desk. Suitable locations for reference 
works, dictionary stands, magazine 
and newspaper files must be deter- 
mined and placed in the plan in 
order to result in a well-conceived 
and workable layout. 

Conditions and requirements of 
each school vary so greatly that the 
architect finds that he obtains valu- 
able information and helpful criti- 
cism from the professional librarian 
and from the school administrator. 
Such information improves the 
library plan and advances the degree 
of perfection attained in the art of 
school library planning. 
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New Unit at Glencoe 


HE library unit in the new Cen- 

tral School building at Glencoe, 
Ill., was designed to meet the educa- 
tional needs of children and adults 
engaged in the progressive develop- 
ment of a community centered activ- 
ity program. More books and a 
and more varied range of 
source materials are required in an 
activity program than in one that 
depends more upon textbooks. 

The library is a central agency that 
is employed continuously in the ex- 
tension and enrichment of learning 
experiences. It is more than a place 
where books are stored and where 
children go when they have nothing 
else to do. 

In addition to serving as a facili- 
tating agency of the total instruc- 
tional program, the library is a means 
of developing habits of sustained ap- 
plication and study and an apprecia- 
tion of books. In this connection the 


wider 


library unit must seek to combine 
beauty with utility. 
The library of the new Central 


School is centrally located on the sec- 
ond floor of a new building. It is 
readily accessible to all children and 
to adults who will use it for various 
community activities. There are two 
entrances to the unit from the main 
corridor. 

The library into four 
units. Provision is made for a gen- 
eral reading room, 64 by 30 feet. A 
small conference room, 16 by 24 feet, 
is provided for small group project 
activities, story telling or individual 
research. The other two units make 


is divided 
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provision for the librarian’s office and 
an adjoining workroom equipped 
with storage cabinets, work table, 
open adjustable shelving and a sink. 

The new building is of Georgian 
design. This type of architecture has 
been carried out in the library trim, 
shelving and furniture. All walls are 
lined with book shelves to a height 
of 7 feet. Shelves are the movable 
type in 3 foot sections which accom- 
modate books of varying heights. A 
minimum of 12 inch shelving was 
placed on the breather wall to care 
for large reference volumes. All 
woodwork, shelving and furniture 
are brick finished in a soft gray- 
brown, carefully designed to harmon- 
ize with other features. 

The ceilings are of sound absorbent 
materials; all windows extend from 
the floor to the ceiling. Above each 
window a wood cornice for draperies 
was designed and finished to match 
the woodwork. Adjustable venetian 
blinds admit ample, well-controlled 
light. Each window has full-length 
draperies in a soft color selected to 
harmonize with the floor covering. 


The floors throughout the unit are 
of % inch marbleized linoleum laid 
in a spot design in 18 inch squares 
of mahogany red and a 6 inch square 
spot of plain mahogany with a 12 
inch dark brown mahogany border 
and a 6 inch wood base. 

The lighting system is of the semi- 
indirect type, with the sides of the 
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fixtures enclosed with ornamental 
bands. 

The unit is ventilated directly from 
the central fan room with fresh air 
being forced in at the ceiling and 
exhausted through registers close to 
the floor. 

Directly behind the charging desk 
a display case has been provided with 
open book shelves on either side and 
storage cabinets with flush wood 
doors directly below. 

Provisions were made for cork cov- 
ered bulletin boards on all available 
wall space where notices, special col- 
lections and new books may be 
brought to the attention of children. 

All of the furniture was designed 
to meet the needs of children in the 
kindergarten through the ninth 
grade. The library is equipped with 
the following: 6 tables, 7% by 3 feet, 
in various heights; 5 round tables, 48 
inches in diameter; 6 individual 
study tables; 3 sloping top tables with 
benches for small children; 1 diction- 
ary stand; 1 double faced display 
case with a bulletin board attach- 
ment; 1 adjustable magazine rack; 1 
children’s picture book — bulletin 
board; 1 wood book truck with rub- 
ber bumpers and rubber ball bearing 
casters; 1 horizontal card catalog and 
information file unit; 1 battery of 12 
legal size information files; 42 spe- 
cially designed library chairs; 30 
Windsor chairs without arms, and 
6 Windsor chairs with arms. 
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Left: Library, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, New Britain, Conn. 
Windsor chairs and wall decora- 
tions executed by the children add 
to the room’s beauty and comfort. 


HE creating of voluntary inter- 

ests and of good taste is now 
sought from the school library even 
more than is the imparting of specific 
information. Cultural values are 
largely emotional and are subject to 
the subtle influence of environment 
even more than to direct methods of 
classroom teaching. Qualities of quiet- 
ness, comfort, attractiveness and a 
feeling of freedom in the library, 
therefore, become of as much impor- 
tance in its environment as the books 
themselves. 

Culture is a combination of intel- 
lectual, moral and esthetic qualities. 
These qualities are interdependent 
and grow out of one another. For 
this reason, beauty in the room con- 





Books in Their Proper Setting 
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tributes directly to a feeling for 
beauty in literature, especially when 
it succeeds in being an integral part 
of the library, even inherent in the 
books themselves. 

The atmosphere of the library 
should be one of quiet dignity, but 
not of austerity. This room must be 
inviting and homelike, but not a 
laboratory. If the architectural fea- 
tures are too outstanding, the real 
object of the library idea is obliter- 
ated. Simplicity here, as in the class- 
rooms, should be the keynote, mak- 
ing for a pleasant room in which 
children like to read or do special 
work of their own. Here the chil- 
dren should be surrounded with 
manifestations of good taste in the 
form, design and color of the room’s 


Left: Library, Washington School, 
St. Joseph, Mich. The indirect 
lighting, linoleum fleor and the 
furniture finished in dull blue 


all lend character to this room. 
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Right: In this high school library 
at Trenton, N. J., the decorative 
effect is achieved through the ar- 
chitectural handling of windows, 
which give the room dignity. 


components, thereby stressing the art 
phase of literature. 

Good lighting is important. The 
color scheme should be light and 
pleasant. The decorative effect is best 
obtained in the design of the shelv- 
ing and furniture, the selection of 
colorful, quiet flooring materials, a 
simple acoustical ceiling and the 
architectural handling of windows. 
The books themselves are the most 
important decorative feature of this 
room, acting as sound absorbents as 
well. 

Simple, open shelving around the 
walls of the room, part of which is 
adjustable, and one or two alcoves for 
current literature and group work 
are far more desirable than shelving 
arranged in stacks. The former ar- 
rangement is open and pleasant; the 
latter, close and depressing. 

In order that the cultural objective 
be attained in the library, it is essen- 
tial that the architectural treatment 
of the interior receive particular at- 
tention and that the furniture har- 
monize with this interior. 

Usually it is better to select furni- 
ture that matches the interior trim. 
Strict adherence to this rule is not 
necessary, however, and sometimes 
more interesting results are achieved 
by matching the large pieces of furni- 
ture and the major portion of chairs 
and tables with the trim and by se- 
lecting a few special round or hex- 
agonal tables and accompanying 
chairs in an off color to inject addi- 
tional color interest into the scheme. 
These tables may be set apart for 
special use. 

For example, furniture that is Colo- 
nial in character and of the same 
honey tone as the natural knotty pine 
trim and shelving is effective for a 
high school library where details of 
the architectural treatment suggest 
this style. The elementary school 
library having much the same style 
of interior may be furnished in a 
similar manner, except for two or 
three tables in reddish maple with 
matching chairs. Another 
scheme may require a few brown, 
green or even blue tables and chairs, 
making such a scheme more desir- 


color 
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able for an elementary school because 
of its informality. 

Good furniture manufacturers are 
as anxious to get away from stock de- 
signs and school brown as are edu- 
cators and architects. As a result, 
much has been accomplished in fur- 
nishing special rooms like the library 
in new stain colors. For example, to 
match blue furniture, the wood in 
one library was stained blue with a 
white paste filler used in the grain 
before the finish varnish 
were applied. Turned or tapered legs 
for the tabies and chairs with soft 
colors in the linoleum tops add to the 
beauty of furniture. The colorful re- 
sults and artistic design touches add 
immeasurably to the effectiveness of 
particular color schemes selected. 

Marcella Orr-Rosa, responsible for 
the design of some of the libraries 
illustrated, recommends the follow- 
ing treatment for an elementary 
school library with trim finished in 
tones of brown or grayish green. 


coats of 





If brown trim, so common to 
school buildings, is used, the furni- 
ture may match or may be in a honey 
tone finish that will harmonize. It 
the trim is a soft, grayish green, fur- 
niture in a bleached finish may be 
selected for a pleasing contrast. 

Carrying out the color scheme for 
this room, a linoleum floor with yel- 
low, gray and green predominating 
in its marbleized pattern, accented 
with touches of red and black, will 
be effective. A green feature strip 
will accent this color in the floor 
field. The wainscot should then be 
painted a shade lighter than the trim 
and the walls above lightened still 
more. If the ceiling is painted a pale 
creamy yellow and if the picture 
molding is a brighter yellow, this 
scheme will be especially pleasing for 
an elementary school library. The re- 
sult sought is color harmony com- 
bined in freshness of the colors. 

Brightness, color, compactness and 
regularity may well typify the library 
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for grade children while comfort, 
artistry and freedom should be 
sought in that for the high school. 

In a junior or senior high school, 
the walls of the library may be grayed 
to a greater degree and the floor 
made a paisley gray (marbleized pat- 
tern) with a yellow feature strip, 
since older children display a prefer- 
ence for more subtle colors. Grayed 
tones make excellent library back- 
grounds in that they harmonize well 
with other colors and flatter the 
bright, varicolored book bindings. 

The foregoing schemes are suitable 
tor southerly rooms. Variations of 
these color combinations may be de- 
veloped where taste dictates. 

A fine solution for a library with 
northern exposure, having light gray 
stained trim and furniture, is as fol- 
lows: 

Paint the walls a grayed light coral, 
the ceiling ivory and the picture 
molding a violet blue. Use a paisley 
gray linoleum floor with a red fea- 
ture strip. This results in a pleasing 
decorative scheme for older children. 
If the room is designed in Colonial 
style, an effective addition to this 
scheme is the use of window dra- 
peries of chintz patterned in an all- 
over map design in blue-violet with 
gray, red and white; if the room is 
modern in feeling, a patterned home- 
spun with horizontal bands of subtle 
shades of blue, violet and gray, fig- 
ured in white, is delightful. Home- 
spun fabrics are especially satisfac- 
tory for school use because they hang 
well without being lined, do not soil 
quickly, may be laundered easily if 
the fabric has been preshrunk and, 
best of all, are available in such a 
wide assortment of interesting pat- 
terns, colors and textures. 

To avoid any possible elimination 
of light, the draperies should be hung 
on the wall at the sides of the win- 
dow, overlapping only the frame and 
sash instead of covering the glass. 

The architectural treatment of the 
windows determines the advisability 
of using venetian blinds. If the li- 
brary windows are in themselves 
decorative, then these blinds will be 
only superfluous. If, however, the 
library is Colonial or modern and the 
windows are plain, the use of blinds 
is commendable because they may be 
adjusted to exclude direct sun rays 
yet they will not interfere with the 
admittance of valuable light. Fur- 
thermore, from the standpoint of de- 
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ABOVE: L'brary plan, Marcellus Central School, Marcellus, N. Y. 
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ABOVE: Library and special rooms, East High School, Aurora, Ill. 


sign, they help to carry out, on the 
window wall, the horizontal feeling 
of the bookshelves around the rest 
of the room, sometimes adding just 
the necessary touch of harmony. 

There is such a galaxy of color, 
texture and pattern in modern mate- 
rials today that there is no excuse on 
that score for a dull and gloomy li- 
brary. Linoleum is available in every 
color imaginable. Manufacturers of 
acoustical materials and wallboard 
are only too glad to tint their prod- 
uc's any desired color or shade at a 
little additional cost. 

Indispensable to the decoration of 
the library are the use of good, color- 
ful pictures and maps, growing 
plants and flowers and the display of 
a few excellent art objects, beautiful 
in line, form and color. In the Pen- 
nington Elementary School library at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., plants and 
lovely objects have been tastefully 
employed to help create a desirable 
library atmosphere. 

Libraries are often required to seat 
large groups of children and this de- 
mands a certain regularity and for- 
mality in seating. Much is to be 


gained by methods that minimize 
this formality. The reading corner, 
the library nook, the alcove, the bay 
window or built-in seats are sugges- 
tions for accomplishing this. 

Through such harmonious _ sur- 
roundings, the child’s world is en 
larged. He is encouraged in the use 
of books and visual aids and is en- 
dowed with a desire to read good 
literature. By this means, an appeal 
is made to the imagination, which is 
the basis of all culture and, in turn, 
of good citizenship. 

The child is eager to add things 
to such a library. These may 
be picture collections or projects for 
study and exhibit. Ample provisions 
should be made in the architect’s de- 
signs for bulletin boards, exhibit cases 
and, where good art instruction ex- 
ists, spaces for pupil decoration. 

For the wall spaces above book- 
shelves, the children may be inspired 
to paint murals as did the children ot 
the Benjamin Franklin Elementary 
School at New Britain, Conn. Pupils 
take pride in having their work on 
display and enjoy improving it or 
replacing it with advanced projects. 
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ABOVE: Library interior of the new University 
School, Bloomington, Ind., a model public school 
building on the Indiana University campus, which 
serves the dual purpose of a public school and 
teachers’ training school. The building cost ap- 
proximately $800,000 and is in keeping with other 
university buildings. McGuire and Shook, archi- 
tects, Indianapolis. 
























OPPOSITE PAGE: The Marcellus Central School 
library is planned for a seating capacity of 68. 
The seating capacity of the library of Aurora 
East High School is 162. This library has special 
conference and workrooms and built-in shelving. 
R. C. Llewellyn, architect. 























RIGHT: The first and mezzanine floor plans of ~mibs a 1 © 
the J. P. McCaskey High School library at Lan- é Honore 
caster, Pa. Henry Y. Shaub, architect. The i +4.-[ (T 1 | U UU 
balcony on the mezzanine provides for three con- LEADING R@s 

ference rooms, a battery room over the projec- 
tion room, a museum and an office for the school 


paper. 












































ABOVE: The Piedmont High School at _ 
Piedmont, Calif., has a separate library | 1 
building designed by Wm. H. & | | i i 
Harold H. Weeks of San Francisco. | 

RIGHT: The library of the Whitesboro “|i 
Central School, Whitesboro, N. Y., 12 
has a seating capacity of 90 and a_i 

book capacity of 10,000. A. F. Gil- 
bert, New York City, architect. 
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Where Is the Workroom? 


IRA H. DAVEY 


Architect, Englewood, N. J. 


HE library workroom is the 

book laboratory of the school 
building. The librarian should have 
a room adjacent to and directly con- 
nected with the library for her own 
use aS a workroom and it should 
contain all the elements necessary 


for the repair and cataloging of 
books. 

Because this room is for the li- 
brarian exclusively, she should help 
in its planning. Sometimes shelf ar- 










Above: An example of the 
use of a corner of the library 
for work space without inter- 
fering with the design of the 
room. By Lawrence Licht. 








| 
CORRIDOR —— 


WORK ROOM 


7 
| 


rangement and cupboards as ap- 
proved by one iibrarian may not be 
practical in the opinion of another. 
This demands flexibility in the plan- 
ing and furnishing of the room. 
Location of the workroom in rela- 
tion to the library is usually such 
that the librarian may enter or leave 
without necessarily passing through 
the library. This permits the delivery 
of supplies or books without inter- 
fering with work in the reading 
room. However, it may work out 
equally well where no access is pro- 
vided from the cerridor, as the ac- 
companying drawings show. The 
area of the workroom should not be 


Workroom lo- 


a 6m 
| cated between 
ENCLISH WORK | English room 
RM | RM and library of 
Dwight Mor- 


row High 
School, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 
Plan by Licht. 














more than 100 square feet, for a large 
room requires unnecessary steps. 

It is not possible in every school 
building to find space for a real 
workroom in which case the closet 
sink arrangement can be used. This 
arrangement requires a good sized 
sink, with plenty of light, so built 
that it can easily be cleaned. With 
this type of work space, pull-out 
shelves are desirable. 

The sink must, of course, be per- 
manent and should be of ample size, 
with both hot and cold water avail- 
able preferably from a swivel type of 
faucet. The most flexible arrange- 
ment for shelving is inexpensive steel 
shelving, adjustable and movable. 

The work of a librarian requires 
the use of paste and glue products. 
These supplies are appetizing to flies 
and insects and should be kept in 
well-protected cabinets. Here, too, 
movable steel cabinets with locks are 
desirable; they can be arranged in 
sections of varying heights and 
widths at low costs. These steel 
cabinets come in many sizes and 
interior arrangements from single 
shelves to the type that contains space 
for coats and hats. 

The furniture should be sturdy 
enough to withstand heavy use and 
should not be affected by moisture. 
Each workroom should include a 
typing desk with a posture chair and 
one or more tables that are movable. 














Another Lawrence Licht plan showing the workroom 
adjacent to both high school library and corridor. 
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Tooker and Marsh put workroom off conference room 
but not adjacent to corridor at Manhasset High School. 
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Legislation on State Education 


HE increasing participation of 
the state in public education, 
as well as other current trends, is 
reflected in the new statutes of sev- 
eral states whose legislatures ad- 
journed early this year. Among the 
many items provided for are com- 
prehensive state-wide studies of edu- 
cation in Minnesota and Utah, 
changes in the control of state sup- 
ported higher education in North 
Dakota and Rhode Island, and in- 
novations elsewhere regarding junior 
colleges, adult education, special edu- 
cation and district organization. 
Utah provided for the creation of 
a committee of 15 citizens to be ap- 
pointed by the governor to make a 
broad study of education in the 
state, and appropriated $25,000 to 
finance the work. No person con- 
nected with any institution being 
studied is eligible for membership 
on the committee. Minnesota set up 
a committee of seven members, three 
appointed from the senate, three, 
from the house of representatives 
and one, by the governor, to study 
state educational problems and _ re- 
port to the 1941 legislature. Par- 
ticular attention is to be given to 
higher education, to the financial 
support of education at all levels, 
to a survey of all young persons 
above the age of 16 and to the codi- 
fication of the school laws. An ap- 
propriation of $15,000 was made for 
the purpose. 


Study Costs of Education 


New York created a committee, 
with an appropriation of $15,000, to 
study the cost of education, particu- 
larly state expenditure for the con- 
struction of central schools in the 
process of merging small rural school 
districts. North Carolina empow- 
ered the governor to appoint a com- 
mission of seven persons to serve 
without compensation to prepare a 
report on more suitable and ade- 
quate instruction for exceptional 
children in the public schools which 
is to be submitted to the general as- 
sembly in 1941. The legislature also 
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M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


requested the governor to appoint a 
commission of five citizens to rec- 
ommend a plan for teachers’ retire- 
ment and retirement of other state 
employes, to be submitted to the 
governor and his special budget com- 
mission by July 1, 1940. The retire- 
ment commission may employ cler- 
ical assistance subject to the approval 
of the state budget director, and its 
members are to receive $7 per day 
and expenses out of the state con- 
tingency fund when approved by the 
budget director. 


New State Education Board 


Last November North Dakota 
adopted a_ self-executing constitu- 
tional amendment under which the 
control of the nine state institu- 
tions of higher education is removed, 
as of July 1, 1939, from the state 
board of administration and placed 
in a new state board of higher edu- 
cation. This board consists of seven 
members appointed by the governor 
with the consent of the senate, each 
appointee being selected from a 
panel of three names submitted by 
the chief justice of the supreme 
court, the superintendent of public 
instruction and the president of the 
North Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion, acting jointly and unanimously. 
The new board is directed to ap- 
point and fix the salary of a chief 
executive officer, to be known as 
the state commissioner of higher 
education. 

In February Rhode Island abol- 
ished the ten member board of re- 
gents which had governed the state 
college at Kingston and the college 
of education at Providence since 1935, 
and in May created for these two 
institutions a new board of trustees 
composed of four members ap- 
pointed by the governor, two elected 
by the alumni of the respective in- 
stitutions and the state director of 
education, making seven in all. Dur- 
ing the three month interim the in- 


stitutions were governed by a tem- 
porary committee of five persons 
appointed by the governor. This com- 
mittee also submitted a report on 
which the new law is based. The 
statute declares the policy of the 
state to remove the control of state 
supported higher education from par- 
tisan politics, and gives the appointed 
members of the board seven year 
overlapping terms. They are remov- 
able only for cause. 

The name of the Connecticut State 
College at Storrs was changed to 
the University of Connecticut. Ore- 
gon changed the names of the three 
state normal schools, which will be 
known hereafter as colleges of edu- 
cation. Tennessee directed the state 
board of education to prescribe a 
three year curriculum for the Aus- 
tin Peay Normal School, effective 
March 20, 1939, and authorized it to 
prescribe a full four year curriculum 
for the same institution, but not be- 
fore March 1, 1941. Hitherto, this 
institution had offered only a two 
year curriculum. 


Normals Attempt Expansion 


The issue of whether the two year 
normal schools in South Dakota shall 
be allowed to expand their curric- 
ulums to four years and to include 
the preparation of high school teach- 
ers, which has been agitated for 
several years, was put in the lap of 
the state board of regents of educa- 
tion under an act authorizing the 
board to act at its discretion in this 
matter and also to determine 
whether trade or industrial courses 
shall be established at one or more 
of the normal schools. Prior to 
1930 the three normal schools had 
become four year institutions and 
undertaken the preparation of high 
school teachers, but a decision of 
the state supreme court in 1931 held 
that their charters had been violated 
and that they must revert to the 
two year status. Subsequently, a 
legislative act making them four 
year institutions was defeated by a 
popular referendum by the voters. 
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Minnesota amended the junior col- 
lege statute to provide that two or 
more school districts may cooperate 
in maintaining a junior college. Be- 
fore any new public junior college 
is established, application must be 
made to the state board of educa- 
tion, which is required to make a 
survey of the need, ability and fa- 
cilities of the district or districts be- 
fore approving the application. Any 
district maintaining a junior college 
may provide transportation or board 
and room for its own resident stu- 
dents, and a district not maintaining 
a junior college may pay tuition fees 
to another district which maintains 
one. 

New Hampshire transferred the 
administration of aid to the deaf 
from the state board of public wel- 
fare to the state board of education. 
Tennessee authorized a bond issue 
of not to exceed $1,500,000 to be ex- 
pended for sites and buildings for 
three institutions—the state school 
for the deaf, the state school for the 
blind and the state industrial school. 
Minnesota appropriated $9000 per 
year to be allocated to special sum- 
mer schools for crippled children in 
public school systems. South Da- 
kota provided that blind students 
shall be exempt from all tuition fees 
when they attend any of the seven 
state institutions of higher educa- 
tion under the control of the state 
board of regents of education. Wash- 
ington authorized school directors to 
make arrangements for free instruc- 
tion in lip reading to adults handi- 
capped by defective hearing, and 
provided a special apportionment for 


the purpose. 
Reorganize School Districts 


Oregon set up a state commis- 
sion for reorganization of school dis- 
tricts and a county committee for 
the same purpose in each county. 
The county committee consists of 
the county school superintendent, 
the county judge, the county asses- 
sor, the chairman of a nonhigh 
school district board and three other 
members chosen by them, making 
seven in all. This committee must 
have been organized within thirty 
days after the effective date of the 
act, which was June 13, 1939. Plans 
for reorganization of districts within 
the counties are to be submitted to 
the state commission not later than 
September 1, 1940, and are expected 
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to be made effective not later than 
June, 1941. 

Idaho directed that on April 1 
of each year the county commission- 
ers shall order the annexation of any 
territory unorganized or lapsed from 
the status of a school district to 
the most convenient adjacent school 
district for pupils. Property in the 
formerly unorganized or lapsed ter- 
ritory will not be subject to any 
existing indebtedness of the district 
to which it is annexed. During the 
time while a territory remains unor- 
ganized or lapsed, the county must 
make a levy of 3 mills upon it to 
provide for the tuition of its resi- 
dent pupils, and any balance not 
used for that purpose must go into 
the county school fund to be appor- 
tioned to the school districts of the 
county. 


Authorizes Consolidation 


Oregon authorized the formation 
of consolidated union high school 
districts comprising one or more dis- 
tricts maintaining a standard high 
school and either one or more union 
high school districts or one or more 
regular school districts not maintain- 
ing high schools. Idaho amended a 
statute of 1933 authorizing any two 
or more school districts to combine 
temporarily by an agreement ini- 
tiated by their trustees. The new law 
limits the period of any such agree- 
ment to not more than two succes- 
sive school years and provides that a 
district which agrees to maintain a 
school for pupils from another dis- 
trict or districts shall receive an 
amount not less in any event than 
the actual per pupil cost in its own 
schools, plus the per capita state and 
county apportionments to the dis- 
trict wherein the pupils reside. Each 
district continues its own corporate 
identity and organization. Indiana 
provided that where there is a joint 
school system maintained by a town 
or city of the fifth class and a town- 
ship, as authorized under a statute 
of 1929, the trustee for such joint 
system shall be elected by the com- 
mon council of the town or city 
involved. 

Maine, having authorized the 
grouping and regrouping of towns 
into supervisory school unions within 
specified time limits by acts of the 
three preceding legislatures, removed 
the limitation of time and empow- 
ered the state commissioner of edu- 


cation and a committee of three to 
be appointed by the governor and 
council to effect the grouping when- 
ever a vacancy in a union superin- 
tendency occurs by reason of death, 
resignation or failure of reelection. 
Towns involved in such groupings 
may appeal to the governor and 
council, whose decision shall be final. 
Union superintendents may be 
elected for terms not exceeding five 
years in unions not subject to re- 
grouping, but not to exceed three 
years in those still subject to re- 
grouping. 

North Carolina continued the state 
school commission as formerly con- 
stituted, to administer the distribu- 
tion of state monies for the support 
of an eight month school program 
throughout the state. Each county 
is an administrative unit, but city 
districts as now constituted are to 
be dealt with in the same manner 
as county units. The state school 
commission may, with the advice 
of the county board of education, 
modify the district organization 
within the county and the location 
of schools therein. Provision may 
not be made, save in exceptional in- 
stances, for a high school with less 
than 60 pupils, nor an elementary 
school with less than 25. A county 
superintendent may serve also as a 
principal of a high school in his 
county, or as a city superintendent 
therein, or as county welfare officer 
at the discretion of the county com- 
missioners. 


Prescribe Nonpartisan Election 


Indiana provided for the appoint- 
ment of a member of the Negro race 
to the state board of education. Ore- 
gon prescribed nonpartisan nomina- 
tion and election of the state super- 
intendent of public _ instruction. 
South Dakota stipulated that the 
names of nonpolitical judicial and 
educational candidates shall be 
printed on the same nonpartisan 
ballot. 

Minnesota amended the authority 
of the state board of education with 
reference to school buildings, giving 
it full power to make rules regard- 
ing their construction, except that 
it must include the regulations made 
by the state board of health concern- 
ing sanitary standards. All school 
building plans must be submitted to 
the state board of education before 
the contract is let, and the board is 
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further authorized to prepare and 
furnish to local boards plans for 
buildings of two classrooms or less. 
It may also condemn school build- 
ings and sites which are unfit or un- 
safe for use. 

North Carolina continued the state 
school commission’s control and 
management of all school transpor- 
tation for the minimum eight month 
school term. The state will purchase 
all new vehicles needed for the re- 
placement of those in use in 1938 
and 1939, but the counties are di- 
rected to provide in their capital out- 
lay budgets for the purchase under 
state contract of any new vehicles 
needed to relieve overcrowding or to 
increase the present transportation fa- 
cilities. Conveyance of children liv- 
ing within 1% miles of the school 
they attend is not required. For 
all other pupils the conveyance must 
go within 1 mile of their homes, 
except where road conditions forbid. 
Bus drivers are locally selected, but 
paid on a state salary schedule. Em- 
ployment of pupils as drivers is ex- 
pressly permitted. The state school 
commission is authorized to nego- 
tiate with the state highway and 
public works commission for the re- 
pair and maintenance of school 
transportation equipment and in all 
such cases to reimburse the highway 
department for the actual cost of 
labor and parts. 

Delaware empowered the state 
board of education to receive gifts 
unconditionally offered to support 
vocational rehabilitation and_place- 
ment of physically handicapped per- 
sons. 

South Dakota specifically permit- 
ted school boards in independent dis- 
tricts to lease or rent school build- 
ings when such use will not inter- 
fere with their regular use for school 
purposes. Oregon authorized school 
districts, upon a favorable majority 
vote of the electors therein, to es- 
tablish classes for adults and to de- 
termine what fees shall be charged, 
if any, for attendance at such classes. 

Tennessee passed an act to pre- 
vent bands or orchestras of public 
schools or state institutions from 
competing with or making unneces- 
sary the employment of civilian mu- 
sicians. The act specifies that no 
school or institutional band shall play 
except at functions sponsored by the 
school or institution or at official af- 
fairs of the state, counties or munic- 
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University Cupola Marks Air Route 





Night and day the cupola 


of the University of Omaha proclaims itself. 


Four 1000 watt waterproof lights serve as a beacon for air pilots on the 


air route between Omaha 


and Denver. The units have been properly 


placed to avoid lighting any portion of the cornice or outline of the 
building. The flood light units are all separate circuits controlled by one 
electric clock which automatically turns on at dusk and off at dawn. 





ipalities, or at patriotic, religious or 
cultural functions of nonprofit or- 
ganizations where no admission fees 
are charged. Violation of the act is 
made a misdemeanor, subject to fines 
of $20 to $50 for each piece of music 
played. It is not applicable to coun- 
ties where no professional bands or 
orchestras exist. 

South Dakota required all state 
agencies, including public schools, to 
give preference to South Dakota 
products when purchasing materials. 

New York authorized local school 
boards to transport pupils in private 
schools at public expense. This act 
implements a recent amendment to 
the state constitution and changes 
the situation under which the court 
of appeals decided by a divided vote 
in 1938 that private school pupils 


could not lawfully be transported in 
publicly owned school conveyances.’ 

Maine passed a permissive act al- 
lowing local school committees to 
make surveys of the religious affilia- 
tions of pupils and to fix a day in 
each week on which pupils desiring 
to go to their respective churches for 
moral instruction may be excused 
from school for one hour for that 
purpose. Pupils not attending any 
church for moral instruction must 
remaia in school during the hour, 
but must not receive any educational 
credits by way of advantage over 
those who are excused. 


1Judd v. Board of Education, Hempstead, 
Nassau County, 278 N. Y. 200, 15 N.E. (2d) 
576 (May 24, 1938), discussed in “Free Rides 
for Parochial Pupils?” The Nation’s SCHOOLS 


22:31-32 (September) 1938. 
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Chalk Bust 


pees ironical, says the young school 
teacher, that after spending so many 
years in the study of education, I am at once 
assigned to hours of hall duty where my 
chief function seems to be to shoo the kids 
yon and hither. 

The first and last great duty in education, 
saith the Sage, lies in the gentle art of shoo- 
ing. Before your education is complete, if 
ever, you must learn when to shoo and 
when not to shoo. Some children must be 
shooed vigorously, some firmly and some 
not at all. 

High pressure salesmen, time wasting 
gabbers, propagandists, patronage seekers 
and doddipol politicians must be shooed 
from every nook and cranny of the school 
building. Jerry-built school furniture, in- 
differently printed textbooks and inefficient 
janitorial gee-gaws must be shooed with 


decision. 
e.6©°8 


ODAY I stopped to visit with the man 

who runs the chain store down on the 
corner. Say, Arthur, he has his tummy- 
aches in running that store just the same as 
I have in running the school. 

Says he: “The company sends me a 50 
pound tub of butter. The heat melts the 
butter and it oozes away. The cold freezes 
it and it loses weight. The customers 
sample it and it disappears. But I am 
charged with 50 pounds of butter and I 
must account for it. Sometimes I have to 
scrape the boitom of that tub most awfully 
hard.” 

“Shake hands, brother,” says I, “for we are 
in the same tub. What you have to do with 
your butter is the same thing I have to do 
with my school budget. And I can’t give 
the customers any slivers either.” 


HE clatter of worn-out typewriters that 

should have been replaced two budgets 
ago, the knock-knock of mimeographs that 
need a carbon removal job, the babble of 
an unplanned teachers’ meeting, these con- 
fusions which compound the busy school 
day make many ah educator think that he 
is getting somewhere fast. 





Put on the brakes, Ickie. 

In the multiplicity of trivialia have you 
forgotten the beauty of a dream? Have 
you mislaid the inspiration that comes with 
youth-and-the-world-ahead? Have you lost 
the feel of the greatest job on earth? 

Your chief concern is not with the tin- 
tinnabulation of typewriters or with the 
clang of mimeographs, important and useful 
as these tools may be. Your business lies in 
fashioning citizens for democracy, for use- 
fulness, for service. Nor balky Board of 
Education nor irate rate payers nor even a 
lofty sense of your own importance should 
hide the fact that for these greater verities 
do you teach school. 

e @ 
THE CORNERSTONE 


What shall we put in the trim cornerstone 

Of the school we are planning to rear? 

What earthy trinkets will some day make 
known 

The dreams we are fashioning here? 


The names of the builders, their plans and 
designs? 

The newspaper blare of the day? 

Nay, these are the outward and visible signs 

Of events that will soon pass away. 


What, then, to leave for the curious gaze 

Of the strangers we never shall know? 

What shall they guess of our years and our 
days 

When the building receives its death blow? 


A new minted copper? A crisp dollar bill- 

Transient tokens that crumble away? 

Will we leave out the dreams that we want to 
instill, 

The visions we sought to convey? 


Let us seal in the prayers that well from our 
souls, 

The searchings for wisdom and light; 

Let us bind in our faith in Democracy’s goal 

And our strength for Democracy’s fight. 


When the schoolhouse is worn out and useless 
and gone, 

When the years have their sentence bestowed, 

This stone will attest that our faith still lives 
on 

Though we are dust by the side of the road. 
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Developing Social Personalities 

















LEON N. NEULEN 


Superintendent of Schools, Camden. N. J. 


UCKED away in a corner of a 

recent report on New York 
State schools is a grave indictment 
of our educational system. An at- 
tempt to measure the “social con- 
science” of the pupils led to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “The boys and 
girls who are on the point of leaving 
school, whatever they may think 
about the desirability of certain kinds 
of action, are reluctant to assume 
responsibility for civic cooperation, 
or to commit themselves to action 
which will involve personal effort 
or sacrifice.” 

The evidence is striking. Less than 
half of the pupils would volunteer 
to help clear up the school yard if 
doing so meant giving up part of 
their lunch hour. The typical pupil 
would refuse nomination to the pres- 
idency of the student council if 
acceptance would seriously curtail 
his other activities. 

Discussing similar problems on a 
grown-up level, four fifths of the 
seniors indicated that they would 
not, as adults, spend their own time 
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in beautifying a public square near 
their homes. Five sixths felt that a 
well-known business man, eminently 
qualified for public office, was justi- 
fied in refusing the nomination for 
mayor if it involved his giving up 
some of his business and social in- 
terests. 

These are not just defects in civic 
conscience. They indicate a whole 
area where education has not made 
even a respectable beginning. That 
area is the development of person- 
ality. Nor is it merely characteristic 
of our schools. It runs through the 
whole warp and woof of our adult 
life. It is one of the gravest prob- 
lems of our civilization. 

The problem, as it affects the 
schools, is not one for the social 
studies department; we are not con- 
cerned here with what the pupils 
know. Neither is it a problem in 


Left: In the school system at 
Camden, N. J., a series of activi- 
ties has been set up out of which 
desirable social habits can grow. 
One of these activities is the Jun- 
ior Red Cross, which serves local 
charities in many ways, particu- 
larly by making toys and other 
articles. Below: Another activity 
is the school council, which is 
composed of the principal and 
two representatives from each 
room. It would develop leaders. 






character education, at least in the 
ordinary use of the term. Again we 


are not so much concerned with 
how pupils feel inside themselves, 
important as that may be. Our prob- 
lem is with their behavior, with both 
the attitudes and the way in which 
they approach the outside world. 
That is what we call “developing 
personalities” in the schools at Cam- 
den, N. J. 

We have at least some justification 
for our name. It follows the line 
of thought set up by Henry C. Link 
in his “Rediscovery of Man.” “Per- 
sonality,” he says, “is at once a way 
of living and a philosophy of life.” 
Unless education modifies, and mod- 
ifies for the better, the way of life 
of every pupil, it cannot justify the 
tremendous public expenditures so- 
ciety has lavished upon it. This is 
especially true of the modern school, 
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no longer solely concerned with the 
dispensing of a few basic skills 
which we once thought would en- 
able each individual to develop a 
socially desirable way of life for 
himself. 

We follow Link, too, in believing 
that this personality with which we 
are so greatly concerned consists 
largely, if not altogether, in habits. 
How seldom in the life of any of-us 
are our actions free from the forces 
of habit. 

Reduced from the starry realms of 
“something you just have or haven’t” 
to the familiar ground of habit, the 
problem of developing personalities 
no longer seems impossible. We 
know both from common experience 
and from much scientific study how 
habits are built. They grow out of 
the actual doing of things, preferably 
with resulting satisfactions. 


Inaugurates Activity Series 


In the Camden school system, we 
have sought to set up, therefore, a 
series of activities touching every pu- 
pil, out of which desirable habits 
can and will grow. The activities 
outlined below were formulated by 
Elizabeth A. Mathews, principal of 
the H. B. Davis School, in coopera- 
tion with her faculty. Her program 
has been operating for several years: 

School Officers: President and 
three vice presidents have charge of 
assemblies, police force, games in 
school yard and newspaper, respec- 
tively. 

Room Organizations: President, 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, 
health officer and news reporter for 
each room. Class meeting each week. 
Committee reports and discussions. 

School Council: Composed of the 
principal and two _ representatives 
from each room. 

Banner Awards (primary, inter- 
mediate and grammar): Awarded 
each month on basis of accumulated 
honor points for outstanding services 
rendered. A chart of service points 
also a basis for discussion in class 
meetings. 

School Patrols: A city policeman, 
a teacher and boys and girls who are 
willing to give up some of their 
time in the morning, noon and after 
school. Organized with captain, 
lieutenant and members of the pa- 
trol, each having specific duties 
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assigned. Court held every two 
weeks. 

School Assemblies: Assemblies 
each week conducted by different 
rooms. 

School Cabinet: Composed of 
president, vice presidents of the 
school, sponsor and chairmen of vari- 
ous committees working on school 
projects. Monthly meetings. 

School Leaders: Limited to grades 
5 to 8. Selected by teachers and pu- 
pils. Assume responsibilities for 
organizing and taking care of halls 
and school yards. 

School Newspaper: Editor and 
two subeditors. Several editions 
printed each year. 

Club Activities: Hobby groups, 
Girl Reserve, Hi-Y, harmonica, ex- 
hibits and contests. 

But even now our task is not done. 
Such activities must necessarily begin 
with the individual pupil on the 
level where he is. Yet our concern 
with developing personalities must 
have some objective. It is as useless 
to expect the completely self-centered 
individual—the undeveloped person- 
ality—to make high sacrifice for the 
sake of others, as to shift a reader 
of Ethel M. Dell to Henry James 
overnight. 

We define our objective as “Serv- 
ice Above Self.” Unless we can make 
the pupil conscious of the needs of 
his fellows and can give him a feel- 
ing of responsibility toward his fel- 
lows, we feel that we have failed in 
our task of developing personalities. 
Unless we can draw out a feeling of 
responsibility, attitudes and habits 
that will result in action, again we 


have failed. 


Junior Red Cross Service 


The particular aim and interest 
through which we seek to do this is 
the Junior Red Cross. In few other 
fields is the actual service rendered 
by pupils of school age so thoroughly 
a fulfillment of a_ responsibility 
toward others. In few other fields 
is the reward solely a consciousness 
of a good job well done. Typical 
are some of the following service 
activities that are carried on in the 
Junior Red Cross work: 

1. Maintaining a voluntary service 
fund through fees that are earned or 
saved by personal effort or sacrifice. 

2. Preparing entertainment for 





hospitalized people and-old people’s 
homes. : 

3. Providing shoes, glasses or milk 
for “inidigent pupils. 

4. Making toys, gifts and articles 
for local hospitals and charitable in- 
stitutions, 

5. Cooperating with the welfare 
activities of the local Red Cross chap- 
ter. 

6. Supplying dolls and making: 
dresses for children’s homes; making 
articles for hospitalized ex-service 
men. 

7. Sending needy children to sum- 
mer camps, or providing tuition for 
handicapped boys and girls. 

8. Participating in production 
work for local emergencies or wide- 
spread disasters. 

9. Assuming volunteer training 
work for motor, canteen and first aid 
services in times of need. 


A Public School Function 


We believe that our work along 
this line really achieves what the 
public school in a larger measure is 
designed to do. We also believe in 
the necessity of such work. We live 
in a period of youth discouragement. 
Recently 3842 young people in our 
community between the ages of 17 
and 21 were unemployed; this year’s 
crop of graduates are thinking of the 
N.Y.A., the C.C.C. or the W.P.A., 
rather than of getting their first job 
in private employment. 

We live in a period of great con- 
cern in which social security is pro- 
vided through government, rather 
than by individual effort. Unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pension, fed- 
eral housing and a thousand and one 
other services which the individual 
once provided for himself are now 
established government functions. 

Unless the schools can give to their 
pupils a positive, rather than a nega- 
tive attitude, their own prospects are 
discouraging. Such an attitude is a 
problem in developing personality. 
Unless the schools can create a gen- 
eration that will bring to our social 
security questions a willingness to 
sacrifice for others, the whole future 
for America is dark. Unless our 
youth can bring to their futures a 
confidence in their ability to do for 
themselves and have enough energy 
left to do for others as well, their 
own futures are clouded. 
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Factors in Teaching Efficiency 


East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce 


Ls RECENT years a number of 
research studies treating factors 
relating to teaching efficiency have 
been published. No one can say, 
for sure, just exactly how one may 
determine the teaching efficiency of 
any teacher or group of teachers. 
There are many factors to be con- 
sidered. Many of the studies which 
have been reported were based upon 
the general estimates of administra- 
tive officials. This method of evalu- 
ating teaching efficiency has been 
criticized adversely on the ground 
that it yields a subjective and unre- 
liable evaluation of the teacher’s 
ability. 

Two years ago I made a study 
of some factors affecting Texas high 
school teachers’ efficiency as meas- 
ured by principals’ ratings. A ques- 
tionnaire form was sent to each high 
school teacher, and on this blank the 
following information was called 
for: (1) the principal teaching sub- 
ject; (2) the total number of semes- 
ter hours of earned college credit 
in the principal teaching subject; 
(3) the total number of semester 
hours’ earned college credit in edu- 
cation, and (4) the total number 
of years of teaching experience. 
After filling out the form, each 
teacher returned it to the principal, 
who in turn checked the blank as 
to accuracy, and rated the teacher 
as to teaching efficiency. The su- 
perior teacher was rated “A”; the 
average teacher, “B,” and the teacher 
below average, “C.” 


Principals’ Rating Is Criterion 


The rating given to the teacher 
by the principals, therefore, was used 
as the criterion of teaching success. 
It is recognized that such ratings 
are: (1) more or less subjective, that 
is, dependent more on the judgment 
of the principal than on objective 
evidence, and (2) relative to the 
particular school rather than on state- 
wide standards. This method as- 
sumes that the efficient teacher is 
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the one judged to be good by his 
principal. All teachers are rated. 
They are rated by the children, by 
the school board, by the patrons, by 
the supervisor or by those in ad- 
ministrative positions. 

In spite of much criticism on the 
part of those who oppose rating as 
a means of measuring teaching ef- 
ficiency, three facts stand out: (1) 
the towns and cities using rating as 
a means of evaluating the work of 
teachers are in the majority; (2) 
rating is an administrative as well as 
a supervisory matter, and (3) the 
building principal usually does the 
rating. 


Three Factors Studied 


A statistical treatment of data con- 
sidered in this study was made. 
There were 1521 teachers included 
in this analysis. For purposes of 
comparison six groups were studied, 
namely, English, industrial educa- 
tion and home economics, foreign 
language, mathematics and _ social 
studies. For each of these groups 
correlations were made between sub- 
ject matter training and principals’ 
ratings, between semester hours’ 
training in education and principals’ 
ratings and between years of teach- 
ing experience and principals’ rat- 
ings. 

Correlations were also calculated 
for the combined groups, z.e. for the 
whole group of 1521 teachers. 
Therefore, this study deals with 
three factors relating to teaching 
efficiency of these 1521 Texas high 
school teachers. 

Following are some of the results 
revealed by the study: 

1. The teachers who hold higher 
degrees are rated higher than those 
who hold lower degrees, i.e. M.A. 
graduates were rated higher than 
B.A. graduates. 

2. The teachers who had had a 
large amount of training in subject 
matter in their field of specializa- 
tion were rated higher than those 





who had had less training in their 
field of specialization. 

3. Likewise, the teachers who had 
had 24 or more semester hours’ train- 
ing in courses in education were 
rated higher than those who had had 
less than 24 semester hours. 

4. According to the ratings given 
these 1521 high school teachers, ex- 
perience up to five years counts 
toward making one a more efficient 
teacher. Experience ceased to be a 
factor at that point. There was 
considerable improvement the first 
two years; slight improvement the 
next three years; no improvement 
from 5 to 20; some decline there- 
after. 

Therefore, the successful comple- 
tion of more than 24 semester hours 
of college credit in subject matter in 
one’s teaching field, and the com- 
pletion of more than 24 semester 
hours of college credit in education, 
combined with teaching experience, 
tend to make one a more efficient 
teacher. The “A” teachers, as a 
group, had had more training in 
subject matter, more courses in edu- 
cation, and more experience than the 
“B” teachers; “B” teachers, more 
than the “C” teachers, and the “C” 
teachers had had the least amount of 
training and experience. 


No Guarantee of Efficiency 


The combined effect, that is the 
correlation, of training and experi- 
ence is not high enough to warrant 
the assumption that high specializa- 
tion in subject matter in one’s 
principal teaching field and in edu- 
cation, combined with teaching 
experience, guarantees teaching effi- 
ciency. For example: Of the 353 
teachers who reported a master’s de- 
gree, 48 were rated as “C” teachers, 
while 22 of the 79 teachers who were 
reported as holding no degrees were 
rated as “A” teachers. One teacher 
who held a Ph.D. degree was rated 
as a “B” teacher, while in the same 
school, another who held no degree 
was rated as an “A” teacher. Teach- 
ers who had taught more than 








twenty years were generally rated 
lower than the group which had 
taught less than ten years. (Young 
teachers are generally given a higher 
rating than old ones.) Teachers of 
mathematics profit more from ex- 
perience in teaching than any other 
group. Two years of college train- 
ing in subect matter in mathemat- 
ics seems to be about as effective as 
four years’ training. Probably some 


of the college mathematics taught 
on the upper level does not func- 
tion for the high school teacher. 

English teachers and teachers of 
foreign language profit most from 
high specialization. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the 
teachers who were reported as hav- 
ing had only one year of teaching 
experience were rated as “A” teach- 
ers. Thus, it is possible for a 





Who Should Determine Budgets ? 


EDGAR E. MULLER 


Superintendent, Alameda County, California 


ITH public expenditures 

mounting each year, with 
education enjoying a place among 
the six largest industries in the na- 
tion from the point of view of ex- 
penditures, with an invested capital 
in excess of $6,300,000,000 and with 
public schools employing more indi- 
viduals than any other industry, 
there is a growing interest in the 
matter of public school budgets. 

Shall school budgets be determined 
by independent boards of education, 
or shall they be submitted to other 
governmental bodies? 

The answer to this question is that 
school budgets shall be determined 
by independent boards of education, 
and that they should not be sub- 
mitted to other governmental bodies. 
In support of this conclusion there 
are five fundamental considerations 
worth reviewing. 

1. It is extremely important that 
a school board should be fiscally in- 
dependent because full administra- 
tive control usually follows fiscal con- 
trol. Most noneducational authorities 
assume a wide range of latitude 
when given fiscal control. Many 
times needed funds may be otherwise 
obtained only on general conditions 
which may or may not always be to 
the best interest of the public schools. 

2. Greater efficiency is obtained by 
fiscally independent school boards. 
Two boards, each having different 
goals, have a tendency to be in con- 
stant conflict, with a resultant loss in 
efficiency. 

3. Local initiative is stimulated 
when a school board has fiscal inde- 
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pendence. Often plans and programs 
that are the product of careful study 
are submitted, and then because an- 
other authority does not have a full 
knowledge of the submitted proposal, 
they are vetoed. As a result, educa- 
tional administrators become com- 
pletely discouraged and lose all ini- 
tiative. 

4. Long-term planning is difficult, 
if not impossible, if the educational 
board is not fiscally independent. 
Partisan offices change more often 
than school boards and when they 
do, politics usually change. It is 
not uncommon for school board 
members to serve uninterruptedly for 
fifteen to twenty years. The very 
character of education and its finan- 
cial magnitude make a year to year 
program ineffective. Curriculums 
cannot be articulated or coordinated 
unless a long-range view is taken. 
Necessary cash balances must be ac- 
cumulated over a long period of 
time. The building program, in or- 
der to be at all reasonable, must be 
extended over many years in order 
not to create a tax burden that is too 
great in any one year. 

5. Public education is of sufficient 
magnitude and importance and of 
such a specialized nature to justify 
separate treatment. In many locali- 
ties, school expenditures equal all of 
the other municipal expenditures 
combined. The invested capital of a 
school system is usually the com- 
munity’s largest single investment. 
It is truly a business that is large 
enough to justify separate and dis- 
tinct consideration. 





“A” teacher the first 


teacher to be an 
year he teaches. 

It is unfair to base a salary sched- 
ule on training and experience alone. 
There are many other factors which 
should be considered when one at- 
tempts to evaluate the real worth of 
a teacher. Intelligence, emotional 
stability, scholarship, the habit oi 
work, character and personality are 
factors equally as important. 

William James believed that de- 
sire is the most important factor 
making for success. He _ insisted 
that the average man used only about 
one tenth of his potential ability. He 
asserted that if we wished to be rich 
we could be rich, if we wished to be 
great we could be great, if we wished 
to be learned we could be learned. 
Only we must wish these things ex- 
clusively. He also insisted that habit 
inculcation is the aim of education; 
that the young man or woman who 
keeps on building good habits day 
after day and year after year need 
not be concerned about future suc- 
cess—that, if he kept it up long 
enough, he would “awake some fine 
morning to find himself numbered 
among the illustrious of his day and 
generation.” 

Evidently there are many, many 
factors which must be considered 
when one attempts to evaluate the 
efficiency of a teacher. College edu- 
cation is important; experience helps; 
but the mere possession of these in 
no way guarantees efhiciency. The 
best teacher must be enthusiastic and 
must inspire those who sit in her 
classes. The mere possession of a 
college diploma is no sure indica- 
tion that one is necessarily a stu- 
dent, that he is an efficient teacher, 
that he is thoroughly familiar with 
the materials of instruction, or that 
he uses good methods. The efh- 
cient teacher is the diligent teacher 
who goes about his work in a spirit 
of inquiry and humility. The as- 
sumption is that a teacher with much 
college training in subject matter, 
in education and some experience is 
a better teacher than one lacking 
such training and experience. This 
study verifies this assumption. 

The perfect teacher, then, is the 
teacher who has had this training 
and experience, and who also pos- 
sesses the other qualities which are 
too subtle for accurate measurement. 
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Enlightening Public Opinion 


EDWIN B. FLOYD 


Field Supervisor of Rural Education 


Connecticut State Department of Education 


ANY ways of enlightening the 

public have placed new and 
added responsibilities on the educa- 
tional system and on the people 
engaged in education. In educational 
circles “Education for a Changing 
Society” has been the discussion 
topic for twenty or more years. So- 
ciety has changed because of a new 
era in science and invention. 

We, as individuals, interpret new 
ideas and achievements in terms of 
our own experiences. Educators are 
continually being faced with many 
adult opinions concerning the major 
objectives of the educational pro- 
gram To some individuals 
the acquisition of skills and the 
fundamental process of the three 
R’s and the memorization of the 
multiplication table are more vital 
objectives of education than the de- 
velopment of a wholesome person- 
ality. 


Methods Have Changed 


today. 


Because of the varied opinions that 
people and parents hold regarding 
the education of their children, the 
schools have assumed the responsi- 
bility of enlightening public opinion 
regarding achievements in the edu- 
cational method during the last quar- 
ter of a century. The change in edu- 
cational methods has been brought 
about by the same forces that have 
brought about other social and eco- 
nomic changes, namely, science and 
invention. The major aims of edu- 
cation are eternal, but the methods 
change with every social and eco- 
nomic achievement. 

As our democracy gradually un- 
folds and becomes a democracy in 
fact, as well as in theory, more and 
more responsibility is being allocated 
to our society in determining its 
course of development. Science and 
invention have challenged the old 
social order and have created new 
social and economic problems. The 
solution of social problems trails, by 
many years, the problems created 
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and solved insofar as industry is con- 
cerned. 

During the last forty years society 
has adjusted itself to more new ideas, 
discoveries and inventions than in 
the previous 2000 years. For the 
most part society has adjusted itself 
readily to the creations now common 
in our present day civilization. If 
science and invention were to release 
all their creative accomplishments, 
our society would be so enthralled 
that adjustments would be impos- 
sible. In the production of material 
things our progress has been rapid, 
our adjustments easy, our temporal 
goals have been attained through 
hurdles: a better position, more 
money, more luxuries, more leisure. 
Even during the crisis of a few years 
ago, the self-respecting citizen fared 
better than did much of society of 
fifty years ago. 

When society is asked to make an 
adjustment to scientific problems and 
developments which are purely so- 
cial, such as religion, education or 
philosophical problems, we find 
much more reservation of thinking 
among its older members. It has 
been well said that our educational 
system has developed individuals 
with little intelligence, but with 
many opinions. Many college gradu- 
ates, trained in the amassing of facts, 
develop a neurosis of opinions, in 
that they are unable to think scien- 
tifically and to adjust their thinking 
to present social problems. Their 
children must be prepared for col- 
lege regardless of the child’s inter- 
ests and abilities. 

Science has made a study of the 
child, his physical structure, his emo- 
tional reactions and his aptitude 
toward acquiring new ideas. Science 
has conceived of new and has im- 
proved the old tools of learning. 
Books today are artistic; the type is 
large, the pupils are stimulated by 
them. The phonograph, the radio, 
the school bus and the sound films 
all have forced a change into the 


methodology of our schools, and yet 
the major aim, a_ healthy, social, 
intelligent citizen, remains the same. 

Some people, in our ever emerging 
democracy, like some pupils in our 
modern schools, interpret their free- 
dom in terms of social license, or 
the abuse of freedom. Most of the 
individuals, of middle age or older, 
were trained as youngsters in the 
methods now prevailing in some of 
our foreign countries. 


Psychology Renewed Efforts 


With the advent of psychology 
and an appreciation of the child as 
an individual, a personality possess- 
ing certain capacities and capabili- 
ties, came a renewed effort on the 
part of findings of these scientists 
of human nature. 

We have often heard it said that 
every citizen should cast a ballot for 
his party. Party lines were dominant 
issues and among the older indi- 
viduals still are. The elections in 
recent years were hard to predict 
because the younger voters were not 
so much interested in party lines as 
in the candidates whom they think 
to be the best for the office. This is 
an evidence of the “will of the peo- 
ple” arriving at a conclusion through 
a public opinion, which has become 
enlightened. 

Life has been competitive. Our 
schools have lauded competition. 
Our schools have advocated and 
urged pupils to compete with each 
other and the group. “You can be 
at the top of your class, if you want 
to work hard enough.” The fallacy 
of this theory has passed with the 
appreciation of individual person- 
ality differences and now, if we must 
compete, we urge the child to com- 
pete with himself, to raise his own 
goals and standards. 

Schools must hold themselves re- 
sponsible for the development of 
new goals, of cooperative, scientific 
thinking and considerate group ac- 
tion. If our democratic government 
is to endure the will of the people 
must be intelligent. 
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Report Cards Can Instruct 


LESTER T. HANNAN 


Junior High School Teacher, Hamburg, N. Y. 


HERE was a time in educa- 

tional history when the report 
card was an integral part of Amer- 
ican life. It was something that 
was expected in the home with the 
regularity of a time signal. When 
the schools began to doubt the wis- 
dom of a regular report to parents, 
confusion developed. Some indica- 
tion of the confusion that exists can 
be gathered from the variety of sizes, 
shapes and colors that cards take, 
some even changing color from 
month to month, depending upon 
the change in grade. 

Some _ educational conferences 
have been devoted entirely to a study 
of report cards. Speeches and panel 
discussions have pronounced the fu- 
tility of grading; papers have been 
written telling what parents, pupils 
and employers want to know from 
report cards, not to mention all the 
space devoted to the “reaction of pu- 
pils,” the “reaction of parents” and 
the “reaction of teachers,” ad infi- 
nitum! 

The best publicity that any organi- 
zation can have, whether it be en- 
gaged in business or in education, is 
a completely satisfied clientele. The 
contacts that most parents have with 
the work of the schools and the 
progress of their children are through 
the regular report cards. Their in- 
terpretation of the value of the school 
will rest on the items which appear 
on that report card and the attitude 
of the child who brings it to the 
home. It might be well for all 
schools to look, once again, at their 
report cards, to see whether or not 
favorable publicity is being sent into 
the home. All too often schools 
spend considerable time in the devel- 
opment of a card and then give no 
serious thought to it for several years. 
The fact that educational procedure, 
technics and psychologies develop 
and change as they do (and a school 
system that is not static will try to 
make the best use of this develop- 
ment) indicates that our interpreta- 
tion of the growth of the child in his 
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relation to this progress must allow 
for frequent revision. 

In addition to providing parents 
with a means of understanding the 
value of the school, a report card 
should be constructed in such a man- 
ner that the parents may understand, 
without confusion, the objectives 
sought by the school. If it is not 
always convenient or possible to state 
these educational objectives on the 
report card, the parents should be 
able to conclude from the amount 
of space given to subject matter rat- 
ings, character development, physical 





Reports that are phrased 
in terms that interpret the 
work of the school and its 
objectives to parents have 
definite public relations 
value in satisfying patrons 





attainments and social adjustments 
the approximate amount of empha- 
sis placed on these by the school. 
Also, a report card should show the 
parents the significant changes tak- 
ing place in the child’s life in rela- 
tion to those items which are con- 
sidered of importance, and the things 
that they might be able to do to help 
the child in his growth. 

We must not forget at any time 
that child growth is continuous, that 
it goes on twenty-four hours a day 
and that, to provide for the best of 
uninterrupted growth, the coopera- 
tion of the parents and the school 
should be paramount in the minds 
of the school administrators. Par- 
ents cannot cooperate when they are 
neglected by the school and are ig- 
norant of what the school is trying 
to do. The growth of the parent- 
teacher associations and parent-study 
groups is the start in the direction 


of more complete education for the 
child. The regular appearance of re- 
port cards in the home should punc- 
tuate these efforts. 

Individuals of today, becoming 
more interdependent by the hour, 
measure their progress in life by 
comparison. Likewise, the child of 
today, becoming ever more conscious 
of the need for personal achieve- 
ment, places that achievement on a 
balance of like accomplishments. He 
expects his report card to show him 
his relation to other members of the 
class. He wants to know what the 
school is trying to do for him. He 
wants to see the evaluation the 
teacher places upon his attempts to 
express himself as an individual in 
a group society. He wants to know 
the meaning of the grades that he 
receives. He wants to understand 
how he can improve himself in case 
those grades are below the average. 
He wants to know the effect of his 
particular personal brand of behavior 
upon his environment so that he 
may more readily adjust himself to 
the demands of society. 

In the trilogy of purposes served 
by the report card, the teacher will 
remain one of the most important 
units. It is she who stands at the 
apex of the triangle that includes 
the school, the child and the par- 
ent. It is she who must be the ex- 
pert diagnostician and writer of edu- 
cational panaceas. And when she 
prescribes these curatives, she should 
ask herself these questions: To how 
great a degree am I, as the inter- 
preter of the work of the school, re- 
sponsible for this pupil’s success or 
failure? Am I providing him with 
full opportunities to progress rapidly, 
in consideration of his capacity? Has 
he shown the need of recapitulation 
of the work and, if so, what remedial 
measures shall I use? 

The thinking teacher will consider 
the regular report to the parents as 
a periodical checkup on her own 
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abilities, both as to skill in teach- 
ing and professional growth. As her 
knowledge of each youngster grows, 
her attempts to grade the accomplish- 
ments of the children should become 
increasingly accurate and helpful. 

With these things in mind let us 
continue, and attempt to set up some 
of the most important features that 
report cards of a progressive school 
should have. We will, in no way, at- 
tempt to criticize the traditional type 
of report card which, serving its pur- 
pose splendidly in many school 
situations, usually is constructed of 
subject headings with space for pupil 
grades recorded on a percentage scale 
or by letters above or below a passing 
mark. Rather, we will attempt to 
state what have been found to be 
some of the newer practices in re- 
port card construction. These can be 
listed under general headings, such 
as: (1) definition of subjects and 
ratings; (2) messages to parents, and 
(3) ratings on behavior and char- 
acter. 


Trend Toward Definitions 


There seems to be an increasing 
tendency among the newer report 
cards to define the subject matter 
headings that are used for grading 
in a positive manner, so that the 
child and the parent will know ex- 
actly what is expected by the school. 
For example, let us consider the 
subject of arithmetic, which might 
be explained as: (1) reads and writes 
numbers easily; (2) understands use 
of multiplication; (3) uses units of 
length without difficulty. 

While this practice offers many 
obvious advantages, especially in 
that it makes the parents conscious 
of the work the child is doing and 
prompts interested parents to con- 
tinue those efforts during off-school 
hours, yet it prevents easy growth 
in the grading of a subject and lim- 
its the use of a report card to a 
single grade. It is interesting to note 
that regardless of the many argu- 
ments in favor of abolition of sub- 
ject matter headings most schools 
still retain these listings. Some cities, 
notably those in the far West, are 
experimenting in the elementary 
grades with individual letters to 
parents. 

Careful distinctions as to the mean- 
ings of various grades seem to be of 
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the next importance. We are all 
familiar with the story of the boy 
who convinced his parents that the 
letter “P” meant perfect, while “F” 
meant fine, instead of poor and fail- 
ure, as actually was the case. We 
must not condemn the parent. Let 
us look at some comparisons: In one 
school system “A” means excellent, 
“B” means superior, “C” means aver- 
age, “E” means excellent, “U” means 
usually, “S” means seldom. In an- 
other “A” means average, “B” means 
better, “C” means promotion doubt- 
ful, “E” means failure, “U” means 
unsatisfactory, “S” means satisfac- 
tory. 


Explanation Is Necessary 


The parents and the pupils have a 
right to know what the hieroglyphics 
of the school mean. It is not neces- 
sary to explain the intricacies of the 
curve of probability or the mathe- 
matical formulas which some schools 
use for determining averages, but 
the air must be cleared of reasonable 
uncertainty. It is enough that mem- 
bers of the profession have difficulty 
with definitions, without inflicting 
the same ailment upon the lay public. 
A brief explanatory sentence is all 
that is necessary to make for in- 
creased good will between parents 
and the school. . 

Ranging from commands, tersely 
written, such as “Sign, and return 
immediately,” to entreaties for “co- 
operation in the great work which 
the school is trying to do,” mes- 
sages to parents have achieved a 
new importance in the growth of 
report cards. There is an unusual 
opportunity for schools to mold the 
attitude of parents by means of care- 
fully couched phrases. The New 
York State Department of Education 
suggests the following as being com- 
plete: 

“Please examine this report care- 
fully, sign it and have it returned 
promptly. Your signature indicates 
that you have examined the card. If 
you have any questions concerning 
the school work and record of your 
child you are cordially invited to 
make an appointment for a confer- 
ence with the principal in the school 
office. Best results follow when the 
home and the school work together.” 

The cards of many elementary 
schools have been developed about 





the theme of “wholesome _person- 
ality development,” and ask for the 
cooperation of the parents in carry- 
ing out their program by listing, in 
the message to parents, the objectives 
which have been adopted by the 
school as best leading to that growth. 
This is indicative of the general trend 
toward closer cooperation between 
the two greatest educational institu- 
tions in the child’s life, namely, the 
home and the school. 

It is noteworthy that there is an 
increasing stress on the positive side 
of character development and _ rat- 
ing, especially in the interpretation 
of these ratings in relation to spe- 
cific behavior situations. Teachers 
are evidently becoming more con- 
fident of their ability to judge the 
qualities which they feel go into the 
making of one’s character. Whether 
or not they can say that Sally “keeps 
all promises” to an extent of an “A” 
grade, which means from 90 to 100 
per cent of the time, or whether she 
is only “above average,” yet they 
stride ahead sure in their knowledge 
of the values of life, which helps to 
sustain their judgment. 


Teachers Must Experiment 


This lack of ability on the part of 
teachers should not prevent attempts 
being made in this direction. “Ex- 
perimentation must come first. Un- 
til such time as definite standards of 
judgment are established, some char- 
acters must, unfortunately, be be- 
smirched by thoughtless or unpre- 
pared members of the teaching pro- 
fession who look upon report card 
time as something to be rushed 
through as quickly as possible. 

Let us summarize briefly. It 
might be well to say that the report 
card ought to give the following in- 
formation: 

1. Sufficient data to allocate the 
pupil definitely in his school and 
grade. 

2. A complete list of subject of- 
ferings with explanatory subheads so 
that the parents may assist in the 
constant growth of the child. 

3. Report of progress, scholastic 
and otherwise, in terms that may 
be understood easily by the pupil 
and his parents. 

4. Recognition of the pupil’s pro- 
gress and achievement in the light 
of the aims of the school. 
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The School Cafeteria alan 
Food Selection tor Health 


ETHEL AUSTIN MARTIN 





HE U. S. Department of the 

Interior estimates that nearly 
one quarter of the population were 
in school last year: 22,400,000 in ele- 
mentary schools; 6,750,000 in high 
schools, and 1,350,000 in colleges, a 
total of about 30,000,000 pupils and 
students who are potential school 
lunch customers. Sound nutrition 
information, if adapted to school 
lunchrooms, can have far-reaching 
influence upon a significant portion 
of the population. 

Considering the school lunch from 
the standpoint of the pupil’s health, 
the need for a broad application of 
nutritional principles is evident. No 
longer can we consider the lunch as 
an isolated meal. Dietary standards 
are based on the total day’s need. 
Information is available to show that 
the child does not make up at other 
meals what he fails to get in his 
school lunch. Lunch should furnish 
about one third of the day’s dietary 
essentials. 


Compensates for Other Meals 


Surveys of food habits of school 
children often 
picture of food intake, low in those 
food elements most important for 
best growth and development. Poor 
breakfasts frequently bring down the 
nutritional level of the total day’s 
food. A recent report on 6511 chil- 
dren’s breakfasts shows that about 
one half of the breakfasts were in- 
adequate, either in quantity or in 
kinds of food necessary for good 
nutrition: 63 per cent contained no 
milk apart from that used on cereal, 
82 per cent contained no fruit, 46 
per cent, no cereal and 2 per cent of 
the children had no breakfast at all. 
Obviously, when breakfast is the chief 
cause of food deficiencies something 
should be done to improve its qual- 
ity and quantity. This can be done 
in a broad general health education 
program. In the meantime, however, 
the lunch should insofar as possible 


reveal a distressing 
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School feeding problems 
are definitely related to 
home feeding problems 
because school children’s 
dietary requirements are 
based on the individual's 
total daily food needs 





compensate for any omissions in 
other meals of the day. 

School feeding problems cannot be 
entirely divorced from home feeding 
problems. School children have defi- 
nite dietary requirements which 
are based not on the needs for one 
meal alone, but for the entire day. 
School lunchroom managers are re- 
sponsible for knowing or employing 
someone who knows (1) the nutri- 
tional needs of children; (2) the 
fundamental facts about food values, 
and (3) accepted methods of using 
this information effectively in the 
lunchroom. 

The relation of diet to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of sound 
teeth is one topic of universal in- 
terest. This subject involves many 
phases of nutritional research and oc- 
cupies a leading place among cur- 
rent problems in the field of nutri- 
tion. Any consideration of the vari- 
ous angles of the subject necessarily 
includes new viewpoints on food 
values and on dietary requirements. 

Good dental health and good nu- 
trition go hand in hand. Tooth de- 
cay has come to be regarded as one 
specific evidence of dietary imbalance 
and faulty nutrition. If the teeth are 
faulty other body structures are also 
likely to be faulty because it is im- 
possible for one part of the body to 


DUCTED BY 
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Director, Nutrition Service 
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be malnourished without other parts 
being affected unfavorably also. 

Many leaders in dental research 
have demonstrated that in a large 
percentage of cases involving chil- 
dren, dental caries can be arrested 
and prevented with a simple diet 
that is kept nutritionally adequate. 
Dental caries can be prevented or 
arrested in children, reports one such 
group, by a diet containing the fol- 
lowing common foods taken daily in 
the quantities indicated: 1 quart of 
milk; at least one egg; one serving 
of meat, fish, chicken or liver; 2 
vegetables, one half cup serving each; 
1 orange, apple or tomato; 1 addi- 
tional fruit; 1 teaspoon of cod liver 
oil, and 6 teaspoons butter. 


New Conceptions of Diet 


Findings with respect to diet and 
teeth are only one indication of a 
more comprehensive understanding 
of the relation of food to general 
physical fitness. Nutrition research 
has brought forth a whole new con- 
ception of a desirable diet. It has 
shown, for example, that by making 
certain additions to a diet, already 
proved adequate by all previous 
dietary standards, nutritional status 
can be improved and more buoyant 
health attained. Good diets must be 
made even better in an effort to con- 
tribute to optimal health of school 
children. Feeding experiments with 
laboratory animals, dietary studies on 
children and even observations on 
entire races of people serve as proof 
that so-called adequate diets can be 
improved. 

The application of the findings of 
nutritional research to the school 
lunchroom is apparent. Liberal 
amounts of whole milk in its differ- 
ent forms, green and yellow vege- 
tables and fruits are especially indi- 
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cated for school lunch menus. As a 
protection against tooth decay, steps 
should be taken to see that the lunch 
is not overbalanced with desserts or 
candy. The sale of penny candies in 
the lunchroom has encouraged pu- 
pils to spend the bulk of their lunch 
money for the main part of their 
meal. Apparently a small amount of 
candy satishes the craving for sweets. 
Actual figures from  lunchrooms 
stressing an adequate plate lunch 
show that the finances of the lunch- 


room do not suffer under such a 


plan. 
Let us assume at this point that the 
latest nutritional information — has 


been utilized in planning the school 
lunch menu. Our next problem is 
how to realize on our efforts in terms 
of better-fed pupils. The mere avail- 
ability of nutritionally adequate 
meals in the lunchroom achieves lit- 
tle unless patronage is good and food 
selection habits are satisfactory. Thus, 
the school lunchroom becomes a 
focal point for teaching nutrition. 
Also, the school lunch offers a rare 
opportunity for pointing up much 
of the teaching of the school health 
program. One high school, in which 
advantage has been taken of these 
facts, has proved how the lunch can 
serve as a factor in a balanced health 
program. 


Provides Instruction in Two Ways 


Actual classroom instruction in 
health in this school is provided for 
in two ways: (1) in a special nutri- 
tion and health course given daily 
for one half semester to all freshmen 
and (2) by integration of health 
subject matter through regular class- 
room subjects. Naturally, food selec- 
tion has a part in both of these and 
the lunch is used as a direct aid in 
making the practical application. In 
addition, a portion of the homeroom 
period is devoted, at stated intervals, 
to education on food values and meal 
selection. Finally, suggestions and 
aids of various sorts are used in the 
cafeteria itself. 

But it is more particularly the way 
in which this school has used the 
lunch as a measure of progress in 
influencing food habits that we are 
considering. The interest and en- 
thusiasm of the lunchroom director 
trained in home economics led her 
to undertake the painstaking task of 


recording the lunches selected by 
every pupil eating in her cafeteria 
each day for an entire school year, 
a total of 146 days. Briefly, it was 
her purpose to obtain an accurate 
daily record of the type of foods se- 
lected and the adequacy of the lunch 
eaten by high school pupils during 
the year and to determine the extent 
to which lunch choices were influ- 
enced by the school health program. 
She tabulated her records from the 
daily lunchroom check to show (1) 
the proportion of pupils eating satis- 
factory or grade “A” lunches; (2) 
the selection of individual foods, and 
(3) various factors that may have 
influenced the selection. 


Findings Are Encouraging 


Her findings were, briefly, as fol- 
lows: At the beginning, about 14 per 
cent of the pupils were selecting “A” 
lunches. By the fortieth day of obser- 
vation, this figure was raised to 57 
per cent. This level was maintained 
fairly well throughout the year. Prac- 
tically all of the pupils who had 
enough money to buy an “A” lunch 
eventually did so. In a control school 
having no health education program, 
there was only one ninth as many 
“A” lunches; fifth as many 
drank milk, and one fourth as many 
selected vegetables. 

The selection of protective foods 
in general showed improvement. 
The number of pupils selecting milk 
remained at about 50 per cent of 
the total, those selecting vegetables 
and fruits remained at about 42 per 
cent. While there was no campaign 
against the consumption of pies and 
candies, the use of these foods 
showed a decline. 

Factors that appeared to have no 
influence on lunch selection were: 
(1) day of week, (2) type of 
weather, (3) letters sent to parents 
about children’s lunch habits, (4) 
issuing of health bulletins and menu 
cards to pupils and (5) the type of 
menu served. The factors that influ- 
enced the selection of food were: 
(1) introduction of “A” special 
lunches, (2) the sale of tickets for 
athletic events and (3) the amount 
of money the pupils had to spend 
for lunches. 

Methods of using the school lunch 
nutrition may be 


three heads: (1) 


one 


in teaching 
grouped under 





salesmanship in the cafeteria; (2) 
educational devices used within the 
lunchroom, and (3) educational ac- 
tivities carried on in the classroom 
and otherwise integrated into the 
school program. 

Under salesmanship may be in- 
cluded those activities that subtly in- 
fluence pupils’ choices of foods, for 
example, the arrangement of the 
cafeteria counter to attract pupils 
first to foods that are best for them, 
food “bargains,” such as vegetables 
served free with meat orders and 
protective foods sold below cost, at- 
tractive plate lunches at moderate 
cost with choice between dishes of 
similar food value, free samples of 
foods that are served for the first 
time, segregation of the candy count 
er from the regular lunch counter, 
and, in general, a tempting array of 
well-cooked wholesome foods sold 
at a reasonable price to compete with 
neighborhood stores. 

While salesmanship is an indis- 
pensable feature in any successful 
school lunchroom, it must not be 
confused with real health education 
measures. Proof of the need of edu- 
cational work lies in the fact that in 
many excellent school cafeterias chil- 
dren choose poor lunches. 


Lunch Counter Nutrition 


Educational devices used within 
the lunchroom are planned to teach 
the pupils at the point of sale that 
a good lunch is desirable and that 
certain foods form the basis for a 
good noon meal. Methods of this 
type that have proved successful are 
scoring pupils’ lunches, the display 
of posters and pictures suggesting 
the content of a satisfactory lunch, 
advice to individual children over 
the counter as to what to buy, verbal 
or printed suggestions on completed 
trays as to what is needed to make a 
better lunch, actual display of good 
lunches in food models or in real 
foods so that children may see and 
learn about desirable food combina- 
tions. 

It is important that children be 
given some concrete pattern for a 
satisfactory lunch. The requirements 
for such a lunch should be high, but 
not impossible of attainment in the 
locality. Equally important is a clear 
and simple statement of the essen- 
tials of the lunch with suggestions 
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HOW NOISE-CONTROL 
HELPS YOUR PUPILS 
LEARN FASTER... 





O student can study properly in an unneces- 

sarily noisy schoolroom. Concentration is 
impossible . . . teachers find much of their best 
effort is wasted. Yet such conditions are easily 
corrected at low cost in any room in any school. 
Using J-M Sound-Control Methods and Mate- 
rials, J-M Engineers can apply the correct 
acoustical treatments that help pupils hear more 
easily, study better and learn faster, with less 
strain on teachers. If acoustical conditions 
aren’t all they should be in your school, you'll 
find it well worth while to read “Sound-Control 
for Schools and Universities.” 


For your free copy and details on the J-M 
Acoustical-Engineering Service, write Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUDITORIUMS 


Under average acoustical conditions, many pupils 
in the audience frequently miss important parts of 
lectures and programs. J-M Acoustical Treatment 
distributes sound uniformly throughout the room 
. . . lets every listener hear easily and clearly. And 
J-M Sound-Control Materials meet every architec- 
tural requirement... every decorative idea. 


CLASSROOMS 


Proper acoustical treatment, as applied by J-M 
Engineers, saves strain on teachers’ nerves and 
voices . . . provides quiet that results in better con- 
centration on the pupil’s part . . . reduces fatigue. 


CORRIDORS 


The noise of shuffling feet, slamming doors and 
talking is effectively blotted up by J-M Sound- 
Absorbing Materials. Such annoyances are kept out 
of adjacent classrooms, study halls, auditoriums, 
etc.—do not disturb work. 


GYMNASIUMS AND NATATORIUMS 


Class instructions are more easily heard, shouts of 
students deadened and annoying echoes eliminated 
when J-M Acoustical Treatment is applied in these 
locations. And the treatment is permanent, because 
J-M Sound-Control Materials are highly resistant 
to impact and moisture. 


MUSIC ROOMS 


J-M Sound-Control Materials and the J-M System 
of Sound Isolation, applied to these rooms, improve 
acoustical conditions and minimize the transmis- 
sion of sounds and vibrations to classrooms and 
study halls. 


VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


Typewriter and ‘‘shop’’ rooms are easier to work in 
when quieted with J-M Sound-Absorbing Materials. 
J-M Sound-Isolation Methods prevent noises from 
becoming a nuisance in other parts of the building. 


CAFETERIAS 


Usually one of the noisiest spots in the school, the 
cafeteria can be made pleasanter and more restful 
with J-M quieting treatment. J-M Sanacoustic is 
ideal in such rooms because of its high sound- 
absorbing efficiency and complete sanitation. 
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for substitutions when they are per- 
mitted. 

The following lunch pattern has 
been widely used in school cafeterias 
and has been named an “A” lunch 
by children in schools where it is 
used: ¥, pint milk, or two foods 
containing milk, as ice cream, milk 
soup, creamed vegetable or cocoa; 
vegetable, other than potato, or fruit, 
a full serving; two servings of sub- 
stantial such as bread and 
butter, potatoes, macaroni, beans and 
meat; dessert, if desired, but not 
essential to a good lunch; a warm 
food during cold months. 

Educational practices outside the 
lunchroom that have a direct bearing 
on food habits may differ widely in 
character. The actual classroom 
teaching is of first importance. Here 
the children are taught the require- 
ments for a good lunch and the rea- 
sons why a good lunch is desirable; 
the level of the teaching, of course, 
depends on the age of the children. 

Obviously, the ideal plan for a 
health education program involves 
every department of the school, with 
the cafeteria playing its part in the 
entire plan. The school lunch, how- 
ever, is often the convenient entering 
wedge in starting a broader program 
and may serve as a stimulative and 
beneficial activity as the more com- 
plete program develops. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
Don’t Skip Breakfast 


® All the reasons teachers give pupils 
for eating breakfast, with the exception 
of growth, apply to teachers them- 
selves. This advice comes from Harriet 
Stone, director of nutrition, Newark, 
N. J., writing in the New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review. 

“Omitting breakfast means there is 
an interval of from sixteen to eighteen 
hours without supplying food to meet 
the constant demands for it within the 
body. Most people would feel better 
and be more efficient mentally, emo- 
tionally and physically if they were to 
take small amount of food at more 
frequent intervals during the day. 

“The classroom is hardly an ideal 
place in which to build up emotional 
and physical reserves. If we enter it 
with reserves already depleted, what 
can we expect but devastating fatigue, 
frazzled nerves, irritability, reduced 
vigor and resistance with all that these 
reflect in ourselves and in our work? 
To omit any meal then is unwise but 
to omit breakfast is the worst offense.” 
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Sales counter in the Trojan Snack Shop at Topeka High School, Topeka, 


Kan. 


The room, which is decorated with murals to suggest a courtyard, 


is being developed as a center for after-school social life of pupils. 


Snack Shop Is Social Center 


NEOSHO FREDENBURG 


High School Cafeteria Director, Topeka, Kan. 


ECAUSE the faculty lunchroom 
in the Topeka High School, 
Topeka, Kan., was used only during 
the lunch period, it seemed an un- 
necessary waste of space. When 
candy and soft drinks were elim- 
inated from the lunch counters in 
the pupil cafeteria, an after-school 
snack shop was opened in this room 
which is conveniently located op- 
posite the main entrance of the 
building. It is proving an interest- 
ing as well as profitable experiment. 
It is justifiable to offer candy at 
this time of the day, for it is not 
tempting the child who has just a 
few pennies to spend for his lunch. 
Those children who buy candy on 
the way home from school are 
patrons. 

The Trojan Snack Shop, as it is 
known, is being developed with the 
thought of making it a center for 
the casual after-school social life of 
the pupils. The walls are decorated 
with murals. The room itself sug- 
gests a courtyard. The highlights 
and bright colors of midsummer 
lend a note of cheerfulness in what 


was formerly a drab room. Suitable 
furnishings are being added. 

The shop has a radio, and if a 
nickelodeon were available dancing 
would be permitted. Under super- 
vision this is a harmless form of 
amusement and it would be a de- 
cided factor in popularizing the shop 
to all pupils. An active demand 
from the student body will perhaps 
be successful in installing a ma- 
chine. 

There seems to be a definite need 
for this type of thing in most larger 
high schools, as many pupils acquire 
the habit of loitering and smoking 
in lunchrooms and drug stores after 
school is dismissed in the afternoon. 
If that part of the student body seek- 
ing amusement could find entertain- 
ment at school, there probably would 
be fewer worried parents. From the 
response to our snack shop we are 
convinced it would fill a definite 
pupil need. 

A school organization sponsors 
the shop. This is encouraged because 
it is desirable to develop a feeling 
of cooperation with the entire school. 
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Provides MAXIMUM USABILITY / 


Tue Heywood § 575 is a solidly constructed unit which pro- 
vides maximum usability and flexible seating arrangements. The adjustment works on 
the wedge principle. It cannot work down, yet it is easy to make and to maintain positive 





adjustments. 


This Unit Movable Desk is but one of 
the many practical and scientific de- 
signs of Heywood-Wakefield School 
Furniture. We shall be pleased to 
send you complete circular upon 
request, if you will mail a post card 
to our Gardner, Massachusetts office. 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
GARDNER MASS. 





























ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) “yamou orrececum 

FLUORESCEIN SODIUM 

is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and GENERAL 
° . ° ° ANTISEPTIC 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared fro rinsr aio 














with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 


WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
BALTIMORE. MO 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more = 


serious Cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 


HY NSON, WESTCOTT& DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 





Baltimore, Maryland 
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Health Practices 


\ woeful majority of athletic teams 
still use the common towel, in spite of 
the fact that such practices lack social 
approval and are recognized as poten 
tially dangerous to the participants. 

Just as an experiment to show how 
dangerous this practice can be, Dr. G. I. 
Wallace, University of Illinois bacteriol- 
ogist, analyzed a number of common 
towels used by basketball teams par- 
ticipating in the Illinois state high 
school _ basketball Each 
towel was placed in sterile water and 


tournament. 


the towel agitated for several minutes 
to get as many bacteria in suspension 
as possible. A count was then made to 
determine tie number of bacteria pres- 
ent. The accompanying table gives the 
results. 

The towels used in the experiment 
were among a group of six used by the 
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two or three days will absorb more 
water and do better work than a new 
one. 

“The cotton must also rinse freely 
or it will be impossible to mop a floor 
clean. Not more than half the 
weight of the mop in water should 
remain after the mop is wrung out. If 
more than this remains, there is dirty 
water in the mop. 

“When the mop is wet, try to break 
one of the strands. Poor tensile strength 
in a mop is responsible for the residue 
left on the floors. Also, these pieces of 
mop cotton will close pipes in service 
sinks and make extra repair bills. How- 
ever, mops are not always worn out 
on the floor. There are types of mop 
wringers that are very hard on mop 
puts his whole 


one 


strings. A mopper 


Estimated Bacterial Count on Common Towels 


_— 
Team A l 
Team B 1 
Team © 1 


same team over and over again during 
the entire tournament, because the 
coach was afraid “it might hurt their 


luck if they changed!” 


Advice on Wet Mops 


There are four main points to be 
considered in the purchase of wet mops, 
we were told the other day. They 
appeared so logical that we are passing 
them along with other ideas on the 
maintenance of such equipment. These 
points are as (1) 
absorption, (2) rinsing qualities, (3) 
tensile strength and (4) uniformity. 
“A good grade cotton mop will ab- 
sorb three times its weight in water 
after the first soaking. This is not on 
the basis that a pound of cotton will 
pick up so much water, as the way the 
cotton is twisted has considerable bear 
ing on its powers of absorption and 
also on its ability to dry quickly with- 
out developing odors. A mop that has 
been thoroughly soaked and used for 


follows: power ol 
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Bacterial Count 
Estimated Minimum 

Bacteria per Ce per Towel 
690,000,000 
585,000,000 
190,500,000 
1,950,000,000 
7,150,000,000 
12,000,000, 000 


160,000 
390,000 
27 000 
1,300,000 
$900,000 
8,000,000 


weight on a foot power wringer and 
jerks the mop up through the rollers. 
This treatment will pull out any strand 
that is a fraction longer than the others. 
A wringer that rolls the mop as a 
clothes wringer does will result in 
longer wear of mops. 

“Also the type of mop handle affects 
the life of a mop. Where the mop is 
strung through the metal part of the 
handle, there is a hard surface bearing 
down on the floor, and this will soon 
wear off the outside strands. A wide 
tape head will help but a metal outside 
grip handle is better. 

“Men prefer large mops with small 
heads and an even thickness so that the 
whole surface of the mop is on the 
floor. Girls can work more quickly 
with a smaller lighter weight mop; 
they require a mop handle of smaller 
diameter so that the strength not con- 
sumed in gripping the handle can be 
used for the cleaning operation. 

“Uniformity can be obtained by buy- 
ing from a reliable concern, so that the 
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same type of mop can always be se- 
cured. 

“Good grade mops are made of 
long fibered cotton, bleached to remove 
seed oil. A cheap mop is solid gray 
or is streaked with gray, which in- 
dicates a mixture of short fibers and 
waste with only enough medium fibers 
to hold them together. Short fibers al- 
ways have particles of seed hull left 
in the yarn. 

“Wet mops can be successfully laun- 
dered by the regular washing formula 
which much to their life and 
appearance. Do not force a mop dry 
by heat or let it freeze. Always shake 
well to separate strands and stand with 
head up so that air can circulate 
around it.” 


adds 


A Stitch in Time! 


“Preventive maintenance” is a phrase 
heard frequently in the schools of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. S. A. Cook, superintendent 
of buildings and grounds, used it re- 
cently in connection with the care of 
gymnasium equipment, a subject to 
which we devoted several columns last 
month. 

“Repairs of this type,” Mr. Cook re- 
marked, “are made by a man in the 
employ of the school board who is 
classified as an equipment repair man. 
He handles repairs not only to gym- 
nasium equipment but to athletic equip- 
ment and playground apparatus as well. 
At times, of course, there is work, such 
as the covering of horses, done by out- 
side agencies. 

“An inspection of gymnasium and 
athletic field equipment and _play- 
ground apparatus is made monthly. 
We are trying to follow a program of 
preventive maintenance in order that 
accidents may be averted and gym- 
nasium equipment maintained in good 
condition at all times.” 


Ink on the Floor 


One of the following solutions will 
usually remove ink spots from floors, 
we are informed on good authority: 
oxalic acid crystals dissolved in hot 
water; muriatic acid weakened with 
water; spirits of niter, or phosphoric 
acid. These should be applied, of 
course, only to the spots that have 
been discolored with the ink, and ap- 
plications should be made as soon as 
possible after the ink has been spilled. 
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MIDLAND 


SOIL-SOLV 


DEFINITELY 


HAS 
QUICKER 
CLEANSING 
ACTION 


Tests in our Laboratory 
demonstrate conclusively 
that MIDLAND SOIL- 
SOLV (liquid cleanser) has 
emulsifying properties far 
in excess of average 
high quality liquid floor 
cleansers. Our proof is a 
very interesting test which 
we will gladly conduct for 


you at your convenience. 


Write 


"MIDLAND MAINTENANCE SERVICE" 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES Inc. 





DUBUQUE 


IOWA 
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Sizes and prices for every school 
in the complete new group of 





There’s something distinctly 


new in modern schools these 








A SCHOOL FAVORITE 


This RCAVictor Portable Recorder 
MI-12701 is popularin schools from 
coast to coast. It comes in an attrac- 
tive gray carrying case — may be 
carried from room to room easily. 
Records at speed of 78 r.p.m. and 
is delivered to you complete with 
Amplifier, Visual Indicator Meter 
and famous Aerodynamic Micro- 
phone. It immediately replays the 
records it makes. 





days. It’s the RCA Victor 
Recorder. And as one principal 
said recently, “Schools have been 
quick to purchase the RCA Victor 
Recorder because its advantages 
to the school are not only nu- 
merous— but as easy to see as the 
nose on your face!”’ 

Just as the RCA Victor Re- 
corder itself offers many excellent 
advantages, so too, do RCA Re- 
cording Discs. These discs pro- 
vide a high standard of perform- 
ance. They record sound with 
exceptional fidelity, are warp-re- 
sisting, and may be used with any 


Recorder. Prices range from 25c 
to $2.00. 

These outstanding new record- 
ing discs are available in two 
types. The de luxe type has an 
aluminum base, comes in five 
standard sizes—6’’, 8’’, 10’’, 12” 
and 16’’. The economy type has 
a specially treated metal core, 
comes in 6” and 8” sizes. 

All discs, of course, have blank 
labels for you to fill in when re- 
cordings are made. For further 
details visit your RCA Victor 
dealer, or mail the coupon. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment 
Trademark ‘‘RCA Victor’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Dept., 
RCA Manufactur- 
ing Co., inc., 
Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the 
Radio Corporation 
of America. 














_ WHY MARTIN 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 







Experienced educators 
are appreciating more 
and more the many ad- 
vantages of buying Martin 
Band Instruments for stu- 
dents and school. Built by famous 
handcraft methods, Martins are rec- 
ognized the world over for their 
superior tone and playing qualities. 

The choice of outstanding school 
bands, orchestras and leading pro- 
fessionals, Martins will help your 
students make faster progress and 
give them unparalleled encourage- 
ment and pride in their study of 
music. 

Whatever your requirements 
might be, now or in the future, 
you'll find the complete Martin and 
also our Indiana line—covering 
every price range—the most satis- 
factory and economical instruments 
you can buy. Depend on us and your 
local Martin dealer for all possible 
cooperation in furthering the suc- 
cess of your music program. Send 
today for new Catalog. 


The return and maintenance of American 
prosperity depends on the purchase of prod- 
ucts of American factories in preference to 


those imported from other parts of the world. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 1020 Elkhart, Indiana 
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Teacher-Pupil Inquiry 

A teacher-pupil inquiry into the 
interests, needs and problems of young 
people of secondary school age is be- 
ing undertaken by the newly formed 
Advisory Committee on the Study of 
Supplementary Reading. 

A complaint of long standing among 
teachers has been the lack of interest- 
ing, vital publications for the teen 
age boy and girl. Before this dearth 
of satisfactory supplementary reading 
matter can be remedied, the interests, 
motives and purposes of the young peo- 
ple in their current reading must first 
be ascertained. 

Printed questionnaire material, de- 
signed to facilitate the sending in of 
project experiences and_ conclusions, 
has been sent to representative teachers 
in the nation’s 25,000 high schools. 
Teachers are urged to work with their 
pupils in developing this material and 
to send reports of their findings to the 


committee’s research associate, Fred 
erick L. Keefe, 95 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 


Members of the committee include: 
Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Caroline Zachry, 
research director, Progre ssive Education 
Association; 


Max J. Herzberg, prin- 
cipal, Weequahic High School, New- 
ark, N. J.; Violet Edwards, educational 


director, Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis; Paul Witty, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University; Rob- 
ert M. Bear, department of psychology, 
Dartmouth College; Marquis E. Shat 
tuck, director, language education de- 
partment, Detroit public schools: 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director, Child 
Study Association; Harrison C. Lyseth, 
director of secondary education, Maine 
State Department of Education; Kath- 
erine E. Wheeling, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y.; Walter 
Barnes, school of education, New York 
University; Ward H. Green, director 
of English, public schools, Tulsa, Okla.: 
R. B. Cunliffe, associate professor of 
education, Rutgers University; Emit 
Duncan Grizzell. professor of second- 
ary education. University of Pennsyl- 
vania: B. H. Darrow, director, Amer- 
ican School of the Air; Charles Swain 
Thomas, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, and G. Robert Koopman, 
Michigan State Department. 


Junior College Committee Reports 


Terminal education, particularly of 
the semiprofessional type, is the most 
important and immediate problem in 
the junior college field worthy of 


nation-wide investigation. This is the 
considered judgment of a special com- 
mittee on policy, appointed by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

Membership of the committee, repre- 
sentative of junior college interests in 
all parts of the country, consisted of 
Dr. Doak S. Campbell, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., chairman; J. E. 
Burk, Ward-Belmont Junior College, 
Nashville; Guy M. Winslow, Lasell 
Junior College, Auburndale, Mass.; 
Byron S. Hollinshead, Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, La Plume, Pa.; 
George F. Zook, American Council on 


Education, Washington, D. C.; J. C. 
Wright, U. S. Office of Education; 
Walter C. Eells, American Association 


of Junior Colleges; Leonard V. Koos, 
University of Chicago; Leland L. Med- 
sker, Chicago Junior Colleges; David 
L. Soltau, Lower Columbia Junior 
College, Longview, Wash.; Aubrey A. 
Douglass, California State Department 
of Education, and Rosco C. Ingalls, 
Los Angeles City College. 

More than 150,000 students are now 
enrolled in 550 junior colleges in 44 
states. It is probable that more than 
two thirds of these will not continue 
their formal education beyond the two 
vears of the junior college. The prob- 
lem of furnishing the most suitable 
type of education, designed to secure 
both economic and social competence 
for such students, is one of national 
significance. The committee on policy 
laid out plans for a four year study 
in this field. Funds to support the 
study will be sought from sources par- 
ticularly interested in this type of in- 
vestigation. 





MEETINGS 





N.A.P.S.B.O. Announces Program 


Through concurrent sectional meet- 
ings and round table discussions, the 
full range of public school business 
problems will be covered in the five 
day program of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials, 
when it meets October 16 to 20 in Cin- 
cinnati for its twenty-eighth annual 
convention. 

Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio, 
Mayor James G. Stewart of Cincinnati 
and John M. Renner, president of the 
Cincinnati board of education, will de- 
liver addresses of welcome at the open- 
ing session on Tuesday morning, Octo- 
ber 17. John W. Lewis of Baltimore 
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will respond for the association. Other 
speakers that morning will be Paul J. 
Wortman of Dayton, Ohio, president, 
National Association of Public School 
Boards, and Dr. Preston Bradley. 

Three sectional meetings are sched- 
uled for Tuesday afternoon: (1) busi- 
ness management in smaller cities, (2) 
specifications, tests and purchasing and 
(3) finance and accounting. 

Howell Culbertson of Greeley, Colo., 
will preside and W. P. Rognlie of 
Grand Forks, N. D., will act as secre- 
tary for section 1. The speakers and 
the subjects that have been scheduled 
for this section are as follows: George 
L. Yelland, Alhambra, Calif., “Inven- 
tory Systems for Public Schools”; C. F. 
Potter, Boise, Ida., “Banks as Salary 
Paying Agencies”; H. L. Sutherland, 
Lawrence, Kan., “The Relationship of 
Business Management in Smaller Cities 
to the Educational Function — of 
Schools”; Ruel E. Daniels, Belleville, 
N. J., “Janitor Schools”; John Baum- 
gartner, Davenport, Iowa, “Practical 
Tests for Purchasing in Smaller Cities,” 
and C. L. Crawford, Muskegon, Mich., 
“Cooperative Testing.” 

James F. Williams of Philadelphia 
and E. L. Adcock of Knoxville, Tenn., 
will act as presiding officer and secre- 
tary, respectively, for section 2. Speak- 
ers for this section will be: Earle F. 
Opie, Weber Costello Company, Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., “A Seller’s Code of 
Fair Specifications for Supplies and 
Equipment”; C. A. Danford, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., “The Purchasing Agent’s 
Relations With and Responsibilities to 
Other Departments”; Wallace C. Kirk, 
Baltimore, “Specifications and Purchase 
of Paints”; Joseph L. Ernst, Rochester, 
N. Y., “Tests for the Purchase of Jani- 
tor Supplies,” and R. W. Boedecker, 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, “Soap Specifications.” John W. 
Lewis, Baltimore, chairman of the re- 
search committee on simplified specifi- 
cations, will report before this section. 

A. A. Knoll of Long Beach, Calif., 
will preside over section 3, devoted to 
finance and accounting. Nora Black of 
Hamtramck, Mich., will be the secre- 
tary. The speakers will include Alex- 
ander M. Sullivan of Boston, who will 
discuss “Finance Problems Confronting 
Municipalities”; Oscar F. Weber, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, “School Organization 
and Finance in the Several States”; 
Douglas E. Scates, Duke University, 
“School Accounting Codes”; H. H. 
Young, Atlantic City, N. J., “Acount- 
ing of Extracurricular and Activity 
Funds”; Arthur W. Schmidt, New 
York State Department of Education, 
“Uniform Accounting Systems for Con- 
trol of Both Student and _ School 
Funds,” and Emery M. Foster, U. S. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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~ TOWNSPEOPLE, STUDENTS AND 
VISITORS ARE GETTING 

TREMENDOUS ENJOYMENT FROM 

THIS “community-owned’ HAMMOND! 


sh 



























Used in the Kearney, Nebraska High 
School six months in the year, the 
Hammond is shown here on the huge 
outdoor stage inthe local park. Mounted 
on a movable platform, it is augmented 
by a powerful public address system to 
reach other parts of the 22-acre park. 
Funds for its joint purchase by the 
Board of Education and Park Board 
were raised in a drive sponsored by the 
Kearney Junior Chamber of Commerce. 








A project every 
community can afford 


Why not take the lead in investigating how 
easily your school and your municipality could 
own and enjoy a Hammond Organ? This re- 
markable instrument—famous for its clear, 
beautiful tones—is proving an asset in dozens 
of ways in hundreds of modern schools. Yet it 
costs only from $1,500 to $1,700 for an instal- 
lation of average size. Your nearest dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate the Hammond, with 
the sensational new Reverberation Control. 
Or, for full information, mail the coupon. 


THE HAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Co., 
2975 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(In Canada, address Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal) 
Please send me your School Brochure. 
Name.... pee are eee geld Rae pee SP TTA RT oe Tee ee ee ms 


Street ; ; os eT TE 8 Eye 


City “ a 2 sched Sai 
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Interesting 


fate 


about 

EDUCATIONAL 
MOTION 

PICTURES 


Book 


WRITE TODAY, 
using coupon, 
for your copy of 
“NEW HORIZONS.” A new edition of 
this informative 32-page booklet is 
just off the press. It tells what motion 
pictures contribute to education, how 
your school can best apply this proved 
teaching tool, what types of films are 
available, and how to select and 
finance the most suitable equipment. 
Just mail coupon now, before you 
forget! No obligation whatsoever. 


Get This New 
Sound Film 
Catalog 


Also just off the press 
in a new, enlarged 
edition is the Filmosound Library 
Catalog. It lists and reviews more 
than 1700 16 mm. sound films edited 
for education and entertainment of 
children of all ages. Catalog is free to 
owners of 16 mm. sound projectors, 
25c to others. A non-descriptive film 
list is free to everyone! Use coupon. 


When You Buy Projectors 


. .. follow the example of school sys- 
tems which tested before they bought 
—buy FILMOSOUNDS, precision- 
made by Bell & Howell, the makers of 
Hollywood's preferred studio equip- 
ment since 1907. When mailing cou- 
pon, ask for new, complete catalog 
on Filmosounds, too. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; London. Established 1907. 





CLIP COUPON 


ae en UD aa Ga GGG GG GGG GGG 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

( ) Send free copy of “NEW HORIZONS.” 
gt (number ) of 
pcensulentosenethe (make) sound projectors. 


Send ( ) Filmosound Film Catalog; (_) list. 
( ) Include details on Filmosound School 
Projectors. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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Coming Meetings 


Oct. 6-7—-Colorado Education Association, dis- 
trict meeting at Durango. 

Oct. 9-13—National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, New York City. 

Oct. 9-13—Recreation Congress, Boston, 

12-13—-Minnesota Education Association, 
northeast division, Duluth. 

Oct. 12-14—Utah Education Association. 

Oct. 12-14—Vermont Education Association, 
Burlington. 

Oct. 16-20—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Cincinnati. 

Oct. 19-20—-Minnesota Education Association, 
division meetings at St. Cloud, Bemidji, 
Winona, Mankato, Moorhead. 

Oct. 19-20—-_New Hampshire State 
Association, Keene. 

Oct. 19-21—-South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, district conventions at Sioux Falls and 
Aberdeen. 

Oct. 21—Massachusetts 
annual conference for 
groups, Northampton. 

Oct. Nebraska State Teachers Associa- 
tion, district meetings at Lincoln, Omaha, 
Norfolk, Hastings, Holdrege and Sidney. 

Oct. 25-27—-North Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Bismarck. 

Oct. 25-28—New Mexico 
tion, Albuquerque. 

Oct. 26-27—-Indiana State 
tion, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 26-27—Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion, Wilmington. 

Oct. 26-27—Indiana State Teachers’ 
tion, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 26-27—-Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewis- 
ton. 


Teachers’ 


Teachers 


officers 


Federation, 
of affiliated 


25-27 


Educational Associa- 


Teachers’ Associa- 


Associa- 


Oct. 26-28—Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Providence. wre 
Oct. 26-28—Montana Education Association, 
district conventions at Miles City, Living- 
ston, Missoula, Great Falls and Glasgow. 
Oct. 26-28—South Dakota Education Associa- 


tion, district conventions at Pierre and 
Deadwood. : ~ 
Oct. 26-28—Colorado Education Association, 


district meetings at Denver, Pueblo and 
Grand Junction. : 
Oct. 27-28—Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Baltimore. 


Nov. 1-3—-West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Wheeling. 
Nov. 2-3—Minnesota Education Association, 


Minneapolis and St. Paul divisions, Minne- 
apolis. 

Nov. 2-4—Conference of Food Service Direc- 
tors, Baltimore. 

Nov. 2-4—Iowa State Teachers 
Des Moines. 


Association, 


Nov. 2-4—-Wisconsin Education Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 3-4—Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock or Hot Springs. 

Nov. 3-4—Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Topeka, Salina, Hays, Dodge City, Wichita 


and Pittsburg. 

Nov. 5-11—-American Education Week. 

Nov. 9-12—New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Nov. 15-17—Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nov. 15-18—Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

Nov. 16-18—Arizona Education Association, 
Phoenix. 





On the Air During October 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 


All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. 


local outlets. 
Daily 
12:30-1:30 p.m.— National 
Hour (NBC Blue). 
Sunday 
12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, vocational guid- 
ance program (NBC Red). 
2:00-2:30 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 
2:30-3:00 p.m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 
3:00-4:00 p.m.—CBS Symphony Orchestra. 
3:15-3:30 p.m.—_-A Bookman’s Notebook. Book 
reviews by Joseph H. Jackson (NBC Blue). 
4:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red). 


Farm and Home 


7:00-7:30 p.m.—The People’s Platform, Prof. 
Lyman Bryson (CBS). 
10:00-10:30 p.m.—Norman Corwin’s “Words 


Without Music’’ (CBS). 
10:45-11:00 p.m.—Capital 
from Washington, D. C. 


Opinions broadcast 
(CBS). 


Monday 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading. Dram- 
atizations of books and lives of famous au- 
thors, showing background of their works, 
by Helen Walpole (NBC Blue). 
:30-4:00 p.m.—American School 
(CBS). 

7:45-6:00 p.m.—Adventures in Science, guests 
interviewed by Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service (CBS). 


of the Air 


a ow 


6:00-6:15 p.m.—Science in the News (NBC 
Red). 

7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 
Blue 


Blue). 


| 9:30-10:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 


Blue). 

10:00-10:30 p.m.—‘‘So This Is Radio,” behind 
the scenes in radio by Norman Corwin 
(CBS). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 
Blue). 


Tuesday 


1:45-2:00 p.m.—-General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 


3:30-4:00 p.m.—-American School of the Air 
(CBS). 

5:00-5:30 p.m.—Columbia String Orchestra 
(CBS). 


5:45-6:15 p.m.—March of Games, Nila Mack, 
director (CBS). 

8:00-9:00 p.m.—‘‘The Human Adventure,” ex- 
perimental weekly educational series drama- 


Watch listings for your 


tizing the contributions of American uni- 
versities to the world’s progress (CBS). 
10:00-16:30 p.m.—Columbia Workshop Festival 


(CBS). 

10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints (CBS). 

Wednesday 

3:30-4:00 p.m.—-American Schcol of the Ai 
(CBS). 

5:15-5:30 p.m.—Of Men and Books, Prof. John 
T. Frederick (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Art in the News, Dr. Bernard 


Meyers (NBC Red). 


Thursday 
3:30-4:00 p.m.-_American Schcol of the Ai 
(CBS). 
5:45-6:15 p.m.—March of Games (CBS). 
9:00-10:00 p.m.—America’s Lost Plays (NBC 


Red). 
9:00-10:00 p.m.—Promenade Symphony Orches- 
tra of Toronto (NBC Blue). 


10:45-11:00 p.m.—American Viewpoints pro- 
gram (CBS). 

Friday 
3:30-4:00 p.m.—-American School of the Air 


(CBS). 

2:45-6:00 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, spon- 
sored by the American Museum of Natural 
History and the Hayden Planetarium (CBS). 


ow 


6:00-6:15 p.m.—Institute of Human Relations 
(NBC Red). 

8:30-9:00 p.m.—Don't Forget. Suggestions in 
memory training by Alan Prescott (NBC 
Blue). 

Saturday 

10:15-10:30 a.m.—No School Today, safety 

program for children (NBC Red). 


10:45-11:00 a.m.—The Child Grows Up (NBC 
Blue). 

11:00-11:15 a.m.—Highways to Health (CBS). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education. Dr. Alvin C. Eurich of Stanford 


University (NBC Blue). 
in the World of 


12:15-12:30 p.m.—Women 
Tomorrow (CBS). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Réles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—What Price America, U. S. 
Department of Interior conservation program 
(CBS). 

7:00-7:30 p.m.—Americans at Work (CBS). 

8:30-9:00 p.m.—Columbia Workshop Festival 
(CBS). 


1 Except Sunday. 
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N.A.P.S.B.O. Announces Program 
(Continued from page 71) 


Office of Education, “Handling of Debt 
Service Items From the Standpoint of 
Uniform Reporting.” Iva G. Flocken, 
Pittsburgh, chairman, research commit- 
tee of school accounting practices, will 
give his report before this section. 

Tuesday evening will be given to 
three round table conferences. Francis 
R. Scherer of Rochester, N. Y., will 
preside and Hubert E. Johnson of West 
Hartford, Conn., will act as secretary 
of the round table on new construction 
and building maintenance. Ben B. 
Herr of Lexington, Ky., and Nettie C. 
Friedel of Burlington, Iowa, will act 
as presiding officer and secretary, re- 
spectively, for the round table on pur- 
chasing in smaller cities. Officials for 
the round table on pupil transportation 
will be Lloyd M. Theurer, Logan, 
Utah, and A. L. Long, Riverside, Calif. 

The topic for the Wednesday morn- 
ing program will be “Professionaliza- 
tion of School Business Management.” 
Speakers on this program will be 
George W. Grill, Lakewood, Ohio, 
“The Business Official as an Educator”; 
Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, “How to Attain Needed Improve- 
ments in Public School Business Ad- 
ministration”; F. J. DuFrain, Pontiac, 
Mich., “The School Business Official 
and Educational Publicity,” and Gus- 
tave A. Moe, Public Administration 
Service, Boston, “Report of New York 
Regents’ Survey on Business Adminis- 
tration.” 

There will be a boat trip on the Ohio 
River Wednesday afternoon, and the 
annual banquet in the evening. 

Thursday morning the topic of the 
general session will be “Common Busi- 
ness Problems” with the following 
speakers: Guy M. Jones, Chicago, 
“Procedure for Textbook Administra- 
tion”; Howard S. Gay, P.W.A., “School 
Building Standards as Measured by 
P.W.A.”; Frederick W. Garber, Cin- 
cinnati architect, “Color in  School- 
rooms’; Calvin Skinner, Cincinnati Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, Inc., 
“Cooperative Opportunities for School 
Systems With Other Local Govern- 
Three research 
chairmen will report at this meeting: 
Charles D. Anderson, Trenton, N. J., 
on pupil transportation; W. N. Decker, 
Altoona, Pa., on insurance, and A. A. 
Knoll, Long Beach, Calif., on cafeterias. 


ments.” committee 


Thursday afternoon there will be 
two sectional meetings: (1) business 
and educational interrelationships and 
(2) school building and grounds, plan- 
ning and maintenance. R. W. Wenz- 
lau of Toledo, Ohio, will preside over 
the former, and Charles Ethington, 
Enid, Okla., will act as secretary. The 
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speakers for section 1 will be E. T. 
Peterson, University of Iowa, “Work- 
ing Relationships Between Educational 
and Business Administration”; R. H. 
Park, Lincoln, Neb., “Cooperation of 
Teachers and Pupils in Care of School 
Property”; Ben G. Graham, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh, “The 
Pittsburgh Salary Plan”; Francis C. 
Buros, White Plains, N. Y., “Custodian 
Load and Educational Service,” and 
Ernest C. Ball, superintendent of 
schools, Memphis, Tenn., “Economics 
of Teacher-Pupil Ratios.” 

M. M. Konarksi of Charleston, W. 
Va., and Walter McLain of Ottumwa, 


lowa, will officiate at the section de- 
voted to school building and grounds, 
planning and maintenance. At this 
section the speakers will be as follows: 
I. O. Friswold, Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education, “Planning the 
Locker and Shower Facilities of Physi- 
cal Education”; John W. Brown, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., “School Plant Maintenance 
—District Employes v. Contract”; G. S. 
Adams, Windsor, Ont., “High Costs 
of Obsolescence in Plant Equipment”; 
Samuel R. Lewis, consulting mechani- 
cal engineer, Chicago, “My Interpreta- 
tion of Complete Air Conditioning in 


an Educational Building,” and N. E. 








TODAY'S 








BOUNDARY LINES AND THE 
MODERN TEACHING APPROACH 


HELP your classes understand what is happening in Europe 
today by using Weber Costello Maps and Globes . . . the maps and 


globes that are strictly up-to-date. 


But Weber Costello maps and globes are really more than up-to- 
date—they are modern—expressly designed to meet today’s 


teaching requirements. 


They show both the “where” and the 
“why” of political boundary lines. 


These are the modern and up-to-date maps you need for your 
classes. Write Dept. N-10 for your copy of “Geography Teaching 


Aids”. 


Free to teachers, principals and superintendents. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANETFACIULELS ° .@ 


CHICACO HEICHIEIS, TE. 
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Viles, Missouri State Department of 
Public Schools, “School Lighting and 
School Lighting Standards.” 

Committee reports to be given before 
this section are as follows: playground 
surfacing, John T. Cate, Glendale, 
Calif.; school floors, C. L. Woolridge, 
Pittsburgh; electric rates, John L. Car- 
lisle, St. Louis; liaison committce with 
the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Mr. Viles. 

Thursday evening there will be four 
table conferences: (1) plant 
(2) cafeterias, (3) account- 


round 
operation, 


activities and 
(4) purchasing in larger cities. Presid- 
ing officials and secretaries for these 


ing and extracurricular 


round tables will be Edwin F. Nelson, 
Hartford, Conn.; L. B. Abbey, Port 
Arthur, Tex.; F. O. Washam, Chicago; 


H. J. Forsberg, Duluth, Minn.; Albert 
Hodgins, Toronto, Ont.; R. D. Orcutt, 
South Bend, Ind.; A. F. Nienhuser, 


Cleveland, and John J. 
mington, Del. 

The topic for the general session Fri- 
day morning will be “Personnel Man- 
agement.” At this session L. D. Shuter 


Murray, Wil- 





) 





) OU'LL NEVER SEE TRAFFIC LANES 








Scuffing Feet Can’t Mar 
this Wear-Proof Finish 


WHEREVER you find traffic-scarred 
floors, there also you find a surface floor- 
finish that has failed. Under the abuse 
of traffic, the hard brittle surface-finish 
cracks and breaks, exposing the wood 
cells beneath. Continued pounding and 
scuffing crushes these empty cells .. . 
starts an unending trail of worn spots 
across the floor. 

A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish actu- 
ally becomes part of the wood. As the 
liquid penetrates, it fills the empty cells, 


PENETRATI 


SEALDSAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


then hardens to form a protective seal 
against dirt, moisture, or wear. Because 
this seal extends below the surface of 
a Seal-O-San finished floor, you never 
see traffic lanes. 

Remember that worn, unsightly floors 
are a black mark against the man re- 
sponsible for their care. So investigate 
Penetrating Seal-O-San today. Its out- 
standing qualities of beauty, economy, 
and durability will prove to be exactly 
what you need for your school floors. 


The HUNTINGTON => LABORATORIES he 
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of Columbus, Ohio, will speak on Ohio 
public school employes’ retirement sys- 
tem. Four speakers will discuss funda- 
mentals of municipal personnel admin- 
istration: Rufus A. Putnam of Evans- 
ville, Ind., will lead the discussion; 
A. P. Mattier, Compton, Calif., will dis- 
cuss fundamentals as applied to small 
cities; Ralph P. Orchard, Lakewood, 
Ohio, as applied to cities of 50,000 to 
100,000, and L. H. Rich of Detroit, as 
applied to large cities. 
A.C.E. Selects Milwaukee 
Milwaukee will be the hostess city 
to the forty-seventh annual convention 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation from April 29 to May 3, 1940. A 
program of study classes, studio groups, 
general sessions, business meetings and 
social events is being planned around 
the theme, “Broadening Educational 
Opportunities in Your School.” Edna 
Dean Baker, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Ill., will direct the 
study classes and studio groups. 


Food Service Directors 

Reports of special studies for the 
year dealing with school lunchroom 
problems will be given before sessions 
of the fifth annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors when it meets in Bal- 


timore, November 2 to 4. 
Helen Southworth, assistant super- 
visor, department of school lunch- 


rooms, Detroit board of education, will 
report on the playroom type of ele- 
mentary lunchroom. Margaret Zim- 
merman of Detroit and Mary Hem- 
mersbaugh of Cleveland will discuss 
the cafeteria layouts of the Detroit and 
Cleveland high schools. Discussion of 
the lunch problem in small schools also 
will receive special attention. 

The reports of special studies for the 
year, “The Study of Plate Lunches,” 
will be given by Frances Livingston 
Hoag of the Philadelphia Dairy Coun- 
cil. This is of particular interest be- 
cause of the opportunity that the plate 
lunch gives the school child to train 
himself for a more normal selection of 
food and nutritional balance. Frances 
Hoag has developed some interesting 
work with the diets for the blind 
through Braille menus and food com- 
binations made of papier-maché; these 
she will exhibit. 

The report of the study of fish and 
fish products will be made by Alma 
Bering. An appropriation is being con- 
sidered at this time for the Bureau of 
Fisheries to assist the fish industries 
from the educational standpoint in the 
preparation of fish and its wider use in 
the menu. 

Constance C. Hart, director of school 
lunchrooms, Rochester, N. Y., is the 
general chairman of the conference, 
and Mary Faulkner, supervisor of 
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teach printing? | Teachers 
will 


Appreciate 4 


THE HIGH EFFICIENCY OF 
Glass-Beaded 
SCREENS 


Head of Department, Industrial The greater light reflective quality of the 
yo — a” ne Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface assures in class 
room or laboratory a sharp, clear image 

and an accurate reproduction of color 
“Fundamental to Kducation...” values, with all gradations shown. The 
beads, applied by Da-Lite’s exclusive proc- 
ye ess, reflect maximum light without sparkle 
s a subject of study, as well as a or glare. This process is the result of 30 
years of leadership in the manufacture of 
projection screens. Da-Lite also makes white 
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handicraft, printing is fundamental 


to education in the same sense that and silver screens, each of which is outstand- 
the printing industries and arts are ing in its field, but recom- 
fundamental to civilization.” No ; mends the Glass-Beaded 

surface for average class 
one knows better than Mr. Bawden room requirements. Mail 
that printing and the allied graphic coupon for 48-page data 


book on screen surfaces, 


arts constitute an important medi- ° 
mountings and complete 















um for recording and transmitting details. 
knowledge. That is why the teach- DA-LITE 
CHALLENGER 


ing of printing occupies a prominent Conttta of sarees 
case and tripod all 
in one; can be 
quickly set up, yet 
folds compactly for 
easy carrying. 


place in the curriculum of Kansas 
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It's FREE... 


Send for your Copy today! DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Dept. 1OTNS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send free Da-Lite book on the Challenger and other Da-Lite 
screens. 
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home economics education in the Bal- 
timore public schools, is local chairman. 
Elisabeth Amery, state supervisor of 


rehabilitation. 


in school buildings and school plant 


home economics education in Mary 


land, is the program chairman. 


Council on Construction 


The National Council on 


9 to 12 at the Park Central 


nual meeting. 


Sessions will open Monday morning, 


October 9, with an address of welcome 
by Dr. Harold M. Campbell, New 

York City superintendent. S. L. Smith, 
director of public relations, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
will give the response. Presiding will 
be Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, protessor 
of school administration and supervi- 
sion, University of Michigan, and edi- 
tor of The Nation’s Scuoots. There 
also will be officers’ reports and reports 
of committees. 

Monday afternoon T. C. Holy of the 
bureau of educational research, Ohio 
State University, will review research 
on the school plant. Alice Barrows, 
specialist in school building problems 
for the U. S. Office of Education, will 
discuss the status of school building 
divisions in state departments of edu- 
cation. Mr. Smith will discuss progress 
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School- 
house Construction will meet Octobe 
mouse Construction wi meet ctober 


Hotel, 


New York City, for its seventeenth an- 


UPKEEP COSTS* 


Two sessions on Tuesday will be de- 
voted to the report of the buildings 
and grounds division by Francis R. 
Scherer. On Wednesday morning Ray- 
mond V. Long will present the report 
of the furniture division. Wednesday 
afternoon Nicholas L. Engelhardt Jr. 
will discuss “The Determinants of 
Building Costs,” and Daniel I. Ma- 
guire, deputy superintendent of school 
buildings, New York City schools, will 
discuss the school plant problem in 
New York. Mr. Scherer will speak on 
school fire drills. 


Films in Review | 


CIRCUS CITY: 


reels. 











16 mm., silent. 2 
Distributed by Educational 
Film Service, Battle Creek, Mich. 

School and camp leaders who wish 
to add to children’s joy in living will 
welcome the 


issuance 
“Circus City.” 


of a new film 
The picture promises 
delightful recreation not only for the 
child remote from circus centers, but 
also for frequenters of the circus eager 
to know what makes the wheels go 
around. A showing of the picture may 
lead to a consideration of many activi- 













Rating: 


school groups. 


good but inadequate in number. 
General: 


ties for the children, such as putting on 

an amateur circus, a pet animal show, 

clown acts, modeling animals, making 

animal or circus booklets, assembling a 

shelf of books that have the circus or 

animals as the theme. 

The film suggests a most interesting 
introduction to such books as pictured 
encyclopedias, “Jungle Book,” “Uncle 
Remus,” “The Call of the Wild,” “Bob, 
Son of Battle,” “The Boy Scout Year- 
book of Stories About Dogs,” “Tom 
Thumb” and other chapters from 
“Here Comes Barnum” and numerous 
books suited to primary groups. 

A one reel version of this film, en- 
titled “Here Comes the Circus,” is 
available for primary grades.—Reviewed 
by Maup C. Newserry, graduate stu- 
dent, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

COLOR CHANGES IN ANIMALS 

16 mm. silent, 1 reel. For sale or rent 
by Rutgers Films, New Jersey Hall, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Age Level: College or advanced high 
Quality of Photography: Good. 
Selection of Scenes: Good. 


Quality of Captions: Individually 


A film of unique value 
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at lower cost 


First cost of any typewriter is un- 
important, compared with its operating cost. What you want 


is to cut operating costs . .. get more and faster production 
with less waste. Why not let an L C Smith prove its value 
to you? Free demonstration in your office . . . any time. 


rus sew Goa Ged LC SMITH 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INCe+ SYRACUSE N. Y. 
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and great interest to a limited group. 

Shows how the various changes in 
color that certain animals undergo 
when placed against different back- 
grounds are due to responses within 
the animal. In this particular film, 
amphibians and crustaceans are the 
only animals considered. 

The film is technical and limited in 
the group to which it would appeal. 
For college zoology classes or for i 
dividuals particularly interested in pro- 
tective coloration, it would probably be 
of considerable value. 

Photography is adequate. Captions, 
taken individually, are clear enough 
but there are not enough of them to 
make all parts of the film clear. The 
film would probably be a better teach- 
ing device if the laboratory procedures 
illustrated were explained by a good 
speaker.—Reviewed by a committee 
comprised of H. EMMett Brown, Rose 
Wy er, F. T. Howarp, N. ELprep 
BINGHAM and Husert M. Evans, all 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity; Atton I. Locxuart of the Horace 
Mann School and Henry ALDERFER of 
the Dalton School. 

WHEAT FARMER: | reel. Erpi film. 

Content: An account of the activities 
of a wheat farmer and his family the 
year round: planting the crop, working 
on farm improvements during the win- 


ter, 4-H Club activities of the farmers’ 
children, harvesting time and _ hired 
help. We then see the wheat converted 
into flour and thence to bread. 

Recommendation: Good film for city 
children, although somewhat glorified. 
The hardships and responsibilities of 
farmers should not be overlooked. 
HEREDITY: 1 reel. Erpi film. 

Content: By means of animated 
drawings and the use of animal litters, 
we are given a detailed account of the 
work of chromosomes in determining 
heredity. 

Recommendation: High school and 
college level only. Requires consider- 
able preparation and possibly two or 
three showings. 


REPRODUCTION AMONG MAM- 


MALS: 1 reel. Erpi film. 
Content: Using a pig as the illustra- 
tion, the stages from fertilization to 


birth of the offspring are followed. 
Recommendation: Carefully planned. 

Excellent film for high school and col- 

lege classes. 

THE STORY OF MILK: 
Educational Film _ Service, 
Creek, Mich. 

Content: Two children go to the 
dairy farm with their father, observe 
different types of cattle, see cows 
milked and steps in the preparation of 
milk for shipment to the creamery: 


1 reel, silent. 


Battle 


pasteurization and bottling of milk and 

delivery by milkman. 

Recommendation: One of the best 
single subjects for this topic. Simple 
captions, photography good (made on 
an amateur basis). Suitable for primary 
and intermediate grades. 

A LOAF OF BREAD: | 
Educational Film Service. 
Content: Planting of wheat, caring 

for the crop, harvesting, shipping to the 

mill. Use of flour in making bread. 
Recommendation: An excellent film, 

well organized, tracing the steps from 

wheat to bread. Suitable for primary 
and intermediate grades. 

CIRCUS CITY: 2 reels, silent. Educa- 
tional Film Service. 

Content: Winter training in circus 
headquarters. Care and patience in 
training animals, proper feeding and 
housing of animals and staff. 

Recommendation: Interesting 
ject, appealing to all grade levels. 
IRON ORE TO STOVES: 2 reels, si- 

lent. Educational Film Service. 

Content: Made for an industrial firm. 

Recommendation: Good for interme- 
diate or junior high grades interested in 
this particular topic. 

KNOW YOUR CAMERA: 
lent. Harmon Foundation. 
Content: Simple suggestions for using 

a motion picture camera, with excellent 


reel, silent. 


sub- 


1 reel, si 


AT YOUR FINGER TPs_2em Lhousand Alert Ears 


Added distinction for any execu- 
tive office— yes; decidedly. But 
that isn’t the reason why adminis- 
trators who take nothing for granted 
—and who don't mind seeming in- 
quisitive—select Webster-Chicago. 


They reason how a school sound 
system hing you must “live 
with.’ ‘Added conveniences may 
not seem vital at first. It's in the 
long months to come, that ear com- 
fort will help soothe frayed nerves. 

Webster-Chicago does not skimp 


on manufacturing cost. Indepen- 
dent push buttons connect each 
room to each channel—two for pro- 
grams, one for communication. 
You'll appreciate two-position mix- 
ing: you can “fade” your own music 
or announcements into any pro- 
gram—just as broadcast stations do. 
You'll enjoy, more and more, the 
richness of super-fidelity reproduc- 
tion. And you may have cause to 
be thankful if, behind the tasteful 
walnut finish, there are stout walls 
of steel enclosing the powerful elec- 
trical apparatus. For it takes power 
to insure that in the moment when 
all programs must be interrupted, 
your emergency warning will—at 
the touch of a single button — fill 
many as 160 rooms. 


WEBSTER 
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> Webster-Chicago quality is available 
for schools from the largest to the small- 


Full information on request. 


-CHICAGO 


“The Sound of Tomorrow” 
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The Webster Company. Sec. 0-24 
5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 
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illustrations to accompany each point 
made. 
Recommendation: Excellent film, of 
interest to junior and senior high school 
pupils, as well as adult hobbyists. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 





Institute Serves St. Paul 

Eight years ago citizens of St. Paul, 
Minn., established the St. Paul Insti- 
tute, an educational museum locally 
founded, supported. 
Through its department of visual edu- 
cation the institute has offered a free 
educational motion picture service to 
the city schools since 1931. Two oper- 
ators serve 150 schools with silent and 
sound films each month and the com- 
bined attendance is about 200,000 
pupils per year. Some old films that 
the institute has in its archives are 
educational pictures that were made 
more than 25 years ago. 


Revised Film Booklet 

“Free Films for Schools,” a 64 page 
booklet listing alphabetically more than 
1400 free films from more than 300 
sources, has just been revised and re- 
printed by the DeVry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. Cross 
references under 60 different headings 


endowed and 


show at a glance what films are avail- 
able for school projects. Physical data 
of each film are recorded, and the 
names and addresses of sponsors or 
distributors of each film also are listed. 
The catalog sells for 50 cents. 


Distributes New Catalogs 

The visual aids department of the 
public schools at Evansville, Ind., will 
distribute new audio-visual catalogs to 
teachers this fall containing lists of all 
new acquisitions of the department. 
When the new catalogs are distributed, 
all old catalogs will be destroyed, since 
changes in cataloging will confuse the 
orders if two catalogs are used. 





FINANCE 





Ohio Pays Its Share 

Schools in the Cleveland area divided 
$1,420,678 in tax funds allocated from 
the Ohio School Foundation Fund by 
the state control board recently. 

The board distributed a total of 
$7,000,000 to city and exempted school 
districts for the quarter beginning Sep- 
tember 1 under the Ohio system by 
which the state pays a part of the cost 
of education. 

In Cleveland the state pays approxi- 
mately one third of the current expend- 





Everything for Time 
Indicating, Time Con- 
trolling, Time Signal- 
ling, Time Recording 

a Complete Line. 

Master and Second- 
ary Clock Systems 
with Hourly Auto- 
matic Corrective Re- 
setting. 

Program Machines 

g 

ers, Gongs, Horns. 


ELECTRIC PROGRAM and SIGNALLING 
CLOCKS for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 





and Schedule Signalling Devices—Bells, Buzz- 


16 MM. 





itures of the schools. The state alloca- 
tion to Cleveland schools was $1,055,- 
214. Twelve independent school dis- 
tricts received $350,008, and three rural 
school districts, $15,456, according to 
Clerk-Treasurer Karl K. Morris of the 
Cleveland schools. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Historic Highways Illustrated 

“Highways of History,” a pictorial 
story of the improvement of transporta- 
tion in the United States, recently has 
been published by the Public Roads 
Administration. 

Thirty-five pictures trace chronologi- 
cally the modes of transportation used 
in the United States beginning with the 
introduction of horses on this continent 
by Hernando De Soto in 1539 up to 
the present time. The pictures are pho- 
tographic reproductions of dioramas 
created by the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, now on exhibit at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition. 

The pamphlet has been prepared 
particularly for the use of teachers in 
elementary schools and for school li- 
braries. A limited free supply is being 
distributed by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 








with a tumely message 


WILLIAM TELL 


The thrilling, dramatic account of a nation’s 
struggle for freedom. 7 reels. 


POLAND 


As created since the World War. 1 reel. 


THE SAAR 


A comprehensive insight into this important 
center of industrial and mineral wealth. 1 reel. 


Employes’ Time Recorders—Time Stamps. 


AN ELECTRIC PROGRAM CLOCK 
FOR AS LITTLE AS $45 


Put your timekeeping and time signalling 
problem up to the specialists 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 
Central Ave. & York St. 


Branches in principal cities 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TODAY WE LIVE 


A vivid, realistic film of a nation’s efforts to 
improve the conditions of its people. 2 reels. 


SCHOOL 


A progressive education school in action show- 
ing how children are trained for democracy. 
2 reels. 


Send for Free Catalog of Over 1500 
Entertainment and Educational Subjects 








WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. H-10 New York, N. Y. 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 











*o> Sas, 
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» “Fun! 


A New Series by 
GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
READING READINESS MATERIAL Teachers College 


Columbia University 
Three PRE-PRIMERS Two SECOND 


assisted by a group of associate authors 


Two PRIMERS READERS and collaborating editors 
Two FIRST READERS Two THIRD READERS 





MANUALS WORKBOOKS TO BE RELEASED JANUARY 1, 1940 


and full equipment Write NOW for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY -: Philadelphia 














A CHILD can see almost anything in 
very little light if he looks long 
and hard enough. There’s a great 
difference between light for seeing 
and light for seeing easily and safely. 


TESTS INDICATE that quicker seeing produces greater gains © 
in reading age. In this new classroom at Sabine, Texas, 
pupils can read with less eyestrain than in the average 
poorly lighted room. 





write TODAY for your free copy of revised school 
lighting manual, ““New Knowledge of Seeing in the 
Classroom.” Address General Electric, Dept. NA-J, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















HAS YouR school light- A MAJOR FACTOR of good light de- 
ing been measured with — pends on size and quality of bulbs. 


een! GENERAL (i) ELECTRIC 


for $11.50. brighter longer. 
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Geographic News Bulletins 

The National Geographic Society 
will resume publication of its illus- 
trated Geographic News Bulletin for 
teachers early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, 
five bulletins to the weekly set, for 
thirty weeks of the school year. Teach- 
ers are requested to apply early for the 
number of these bulletins desired. They 
are obtainable only by teachers, libra 
rians and college and normal school 
students. The bulletins are issued as a 
service, not for financial profit, by the 
National Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic in- 
They give timely informa 
tion about boundary changes, explora 


formation. 


tion, geographic developments, new in- 
dustries, costumes and customs and 
world progress in other lands. 

Each application should be accom 
panied by 25 cents to cover the mailing 
cost of the bulletins for the school year. 





BUILDINGS 





New Educational Facilities 

A half million 
to school last month found themselves 
in new, 


pupils who returned 


modern classrooms built dur- 


ing the year as a result of allotments 
made by 


P.W.A. 


There were 1946 





“EQUIPMENT 


Lasting satisfaction is yours through 
the years when design, materials and 





school projects completed during the 
last twelve months through local par- 
ticipation in the P.W.A. program, add- 
ing $193,000,000 worth of new facilities 
to the nation’s educational plant. These 
facilities provide accommodations for 
an estimated 500,000 pupils. 

It also was pointed out that during 
the past year P.W.A. has completed 
projects which will provide several 
hundred school auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, athletic fields and other fa- 
cilities that will afford recreation and 
physical education to at least a half 
million pupils. 


Largest Class of Construction 


Schools and educational buildings 
comprise the largest class of public 
construction in which the nation is in- 
terested, Col. E. W. Clark, acting com- 
missioner of public works, has reported 
in an analysis of public construction 
demand. 

The survey was based on the 5043 
applications for loans and grants that 
have been returned to applicants be- 
cause Congress did not appropriate any 
additional funds for P.W.A. In this 
grouping educational building con- 
struction accounts for 2153 projects 
with an estimated cost of $339,870,909. 

In relation to the total construction 
involved in the returned applications, 





educational buildings comprise 42 per 
cent in number and 23 per cent in 
value. Colonel Clark accounted for the 
spread in percentages to the fact that 
many of the school applications came 
from rural areas where smaller projects 
were needed. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Expand School Lunch Program 

Expansion of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation's school lunch 
program to serve 5,000,000 undernour- 
ished school children by the end of the 
school year has been announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Each month during the last school 
year, 800,000 children in more than 
14,000 schools located in low income 
areas received lunches made possible in 
whole or in part by the donation of 
surplus agricultural commodities by the 





government. 

Fifty-four different food commodi- 
ties, totaling more than 30,000,000 
pounds, were distributed last year for 
use in these school lunches. Citrus 
fruits, dry skim milk and evaporated 
milk, whole grain cereals and flours, 
butter, eggs and many other foods, 
which are regarded as especially bene- 
ficial for growing children, were in- 





PERFECT POINTS 


of interest to every purchaser of school supplies 


1. Boston “K S” model for efficiency. 2. Boston’ 
Cutters. 3. Eight Holes— 
edges. 5. Comes quickly 
7. Nothing to get out of 
order. 8. Built for 25%, 
extra service. 9. Saves 
hours of time a month. 


s exclusive Speed 
-fit all pencils. 4. 15 super-keen cutting 
to the point. 6. Pencil stop prevents waste. 


BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
MODEL KS 


from 


BECKLEY-CARDY” 


workmanship are “right.” For 34 10. 12 Boston models for 
years it has been our aim to make every school need. Send 
Beckley-Cardy equipment the first for free education charts 
choice in building and remodeling on Lettering, Linoleum 
plans through diligent, reliable service. Block Printing and Pen 

This experience counts — and in drawing—New Catalog. 


your favor—no matter what you need 
Write today. 
mention special needs. 


for your school. Please 


1620 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 
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C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Makers of Boston Penci! Sharpen- 
ers, Speedbal! pea clips and 
Hunt pens 





PENCIL SHARPENERS 
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16MM. SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


The Famous 


ETER 


Almost human in opera- 
tion. Produces theatre-like 
sound and pictures, pleas- 
ing to the ears and easy 
on the eyes. 1600 ft. reel 
capacity for hour long 
silent programs, 45 min- 
ute sound programs. 








“INTERPR 









Exclusive Features 
for 
“Non-Stop Shows” 


AUTOMATIC LOOP AD- 
JUSTER—Prevents loss of 
film loop," eliminates 
rethreading. The ‘'show" 
goes right on. 


DUAL EXCITER LAMPS— 


Has Built-In Provisions For: Your protection against 
PHONOGRAPH delayed eee due to 

RADIO lamp failure. 
EXTRA SYNCHROMATIC 
SPEAKER Ne THREADING — Automati- 
MICROPHONE cally produces synchro- 





writs 


; nism of sound and picture 
Silent 


—eliminates misthreading, 








Centralized 
Room Speaker as Well as saves film. 
System Sound Films LOW IN PRICE 





FREE FILMS FOR SCHOOLS —a 64 page 
book listing 1400 free films. Send 50c today. 


De VRY CORPORATION 


Established 1913 
1119 Armitage Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Hoilywood 


New York 







CORPORATION 









Makers of the most complete line of 16 and 35 mm. Silent and Sound 
Projectors and Cameras for Professional and Institutional Use 





DARKEN your Visual Education Classrooms in a Jiffy 
for Movies, Laboratory Darkroom Experiments, ete. 
INSTALL DRAPER DARKENING SHADES 


Light is ——_ saa 

eae ra ; when you pull down this dur- 
ae Tee able darkening shade of 
‘i Sie black Dratex Shade Cloth. 
cat Single roller type; laps on 
sill. Steel roller box and side 
channels included where nec- 
essary. Highly efficient, first 
quality equipment built to 
fit any size or type window. 





























5 oe 


ue Sl. lat 





For light openings over 9 feet wide and to any width required .. . 
Draper X-L Window Shading Unit with overlapping black Dratex 
shades is recommended. Shades are attached to inverted L-shaped 
steel shield, operate independently. Unit may be installed over day- 
light shades . . . shades roll up out of way when dark room is not 
required. A stronaly constructed unit ideal for darkening multiple 
casements, extra-wide windows and glass brick panels. Eliminates 
light streaks. (Also available in tan or neutral shades for regular 
daylight shading.) Write for complete information about Draper 
Durable Darkening Shades. Address Department NSIO. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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No“funny business with a 





y- DUDLEY LOCK 


> It is both “Trouble-Proof”’ 
— and “Tamper-Proof”’ 


Only the person knowing the 
combination or the holder of the 
master-key has access to prop- 
erty protected by a Dudley mas- 
ter-keyed combination padlock, 
P-570. The master key is ex- 
tremely difficult to duplicate ex- 
cept in the Dudley plant. This is 
true also of the Dudley master- 
keyed combination locker lock, 
S-540, and it possesses an addi- 
tional feature found in no other 
combination locker lock . .. the 
ease of completely changing the 
combination in a few seconds 
when the need arises. 





Send for Our New Folder Catalog 
“Dudley Locks for Schools” 


Learn how Dudley school locks 
excel all others in protective and 
lasting quality. Satisfaction with 
Dudley locks is assured by service rendered through 
Dudley’s staff of more than 70 trained lock experts. 





S-540 












DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 North Wells Street, Dept. B-10, Chicago, Ill. 


VUL-COT 





[WASTE BASKETS 


Save On Waste Handling .. . 
Keep Schoolrooms Neater ! 


You can save on waste handling 

by installing VUL-COT waste 

baskets in rooms_ throughout 

your buildings. These lightweight, 
vulcanized fibre baskets are so 
durable they last for years and 
years, standing up under hard, 
schoolroom service and retaining 
their shape, good looks and effi- 
ciency without replacement ex- 
pense. 

VUL-COTS are fully guaran- 
teed for five years. Unlike other 
type baskets they will not dent, 
crack, splinter, rust or corrode. 
They successfully hold chalk 
powder and sawdust as well 
as paper and other schoolroom 
- waste. They are noiseless; with- 
| : out ring or clatter when moved. 
You have a choice of well- 
styled models and rich colors in 
VUL-COT baskets—clean cut, 
attractive waste baskets that do 
keep your rooms neater .. . at 
less cost. 

Write today, Dept. N, for complete 
descriptive literature, prices and 
generous discounts for schools. 








NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON. DELAWARE 
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cluded among the commodities dis- 
tributed. 


Honor Education Leaders 

Horace Mann, Charles W. Eliot, 
Booker T. Washington, Frances E. 
Willard and Mark Hopkins are the 
leaders in education commemorated in 
a special series of postage stamps hon- 
oring American men of letters, arts and 
sciences, to be issued by the post office 
department. 


World's Fair for the Blind 


The workshops of the industrial edu- 
cation classes in the public schools of 
Passaic, N. J., have been as busy as 
Toyland before the Christmas season, 
turning out miniature world’s fairs for 
the blind. Forty boys, under super- 
vision of five instructors, are engaged 
in this work. 

When the first set of 36 diminutive 
world’s fair buildings was completed 
it was presented to George F. Meyer, 
director of the New Jersey Commission 
for the Blind, who sent it on tour of 
schools and other institutions for the 
blind. With the set went the story of 
the fair in two volumes of Braille. 
Other sets will be made and sent 
on their way until nearly every blind 
child in the country will have “seen” 
the fair in this way. 








NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

JosepH F. Mortarity, supervising 
principal at Wallington, N. Y., has 
been appointed to succeed Dr. NorMAN 
W. CAMERON as superintendent at Gar- 
held, N. J. 

Rottanp H. Upton, superintendent 
of schools at Buena Park, Calif., has 
been appointed superintendent at San 
Gabriel, Calif. He succeeds R. Bruce 
Watter, who was appointed assistant 
superintendent of Los Angeles county 
schools. 

Frank A. Ross is the new superin- 
tendent at Rockport, Ind. 

FRANK SINGER is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Nashville, Ill., 
succeeding the late J. Lynn Wison. 

Dr. Henry L. Cecit, former super- 
intendent of schools at Adams, Mass., 
has been appointed superintendent at 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Russet. H. Erwine, who resigned 
as superintendent of schools at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, has assumed his new post 
as superintendent at Euclid, Ohio. 

Lester Brack has been reappointed 
superintendent of schools in Licking 
County, Ohio, for a five year term 
under a new law that recently went 





into effect allowing county school 
boards to hire a superintendent for a 
five year term instead of three. The 
appointment made Mr. Black the first 
Ohio county superintendent to get a 
five year contract. 

T. D. Ruwpte, principal of the high 
school at Eldorado, Tex., for the last 
three years, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency at Geraldine, Tex. 
Howarp Aycock has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Eldorado High School. 

E. B. WeTHEROw, superintendent of 
schools at La Porte, Ind., has resigned. 
W. R. Gopwin, former principal of 
the La Porte Junior High School, has 
been appointed his successor. Mr. 
Wetherow resigned to make prepara- 
tion for a college career, it was said. 

Cuirrorp D. Dean, for three years 
superintendent at Russell, Kan., has 
assumed his new post as superintend- 
ent at Lawrence, Kan. He succeeds 
C. E. Biren. 

Georce W. Mitter of Nanuet, 
N. Y., who has been superintendent 
of schools in Rockland County, N. Y., 
for twenty-six years, has retired. 
Principals 

Henry Henperson Ecctes, former 
high school principal at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has been elected principal of the 
high school at East Liverpool, Ohio. 





BOOKS for 


Libraries... 


| 


Ain this modern age more and more schools are 
installing loud speaker systems. There are few 
school activities which cannot make profitable use 
of such equipment. Gymnasium classes respond to 
rhythmic music suitably amplified. Dramatic and 
debating societies make fuller use of their talents 
through improved facilities; athletic events attract 
larger gatherings. Fine sound systems are not ex- 
pensive at Sears, Roebuck and Co. They are all 
available on Easy Terms, and there is no costly 
installation or operating expense. Snip the cou- 
pon below for FREE catalog. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


SEND FOR FREE 1940 CATALOG 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Beautiful furnishings and equipment 
are desirable adjuncts to a library, but 
it remains an important fact that what 
makes the school library the most 
consequential and helpful factor is the 
collection of books available. This is 
where we come into the picture. The 
Superintendent is reminded that we 
are specialists in the school library 
branch of the book business. For nearly 
three quarters of a century we have suc- 
cessfully handled the library orders 
from hundreds and thousands of 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Today we are better equipped than ever 
to give the best service obtainable and 
at attractive prices and terms. Send us 
your book orders and be convinced. 


Boston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Memphis, 
Dallas, Seattle, Los Angeles. (Address nearest one. ) 


Send me your FREE Sound Systems Catalog NS8132D. 
PLEASE WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


Name 

Rural Route Box No. 
Street Address 

Postoffice State 


NS8132D 
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A. C. McClurg & Co. | 


Library Department | 
333 E. Ontario Street --- Chicago | 
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Furnish Your Library with 


“LABORATORY” Care 


the Kewaunee Way 











Whether you require standard or 
custom-built equipment, remem- 
ber that Kewaunee exercises in 
the designing and building of 
Library Furniture the same skill 
and care which have made Ke- 
waunee Laboratory Furniture the 
recognized standard of excel- 
lence. Free Catalog shows every 
conceivable type of equipment 
for Library use. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


EXPERTS and Storage Insert Section 





Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Cen. Mgr. 
Manufacturers of Standard and Custom-Built 
Library Furniture 


228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, 





Write for Special 
Library Equip- 
ment Catalog. 


Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 














Ever-Hold Chair 
No, A-1721 


No. 5020 Library Charging Desk 








epvELY_ FIRST - - 


Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains 
have always lead in sanitation and 
health-safety! Today they are still 
FIRST, because of practical auto- 


atented 
rite for 


matic stream control and 
two-stream projector, 
catalog. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


Warren, Ohio 


yh. 


FOUNTAINS 
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Refinish desks, blackboards, tables at 
a big saving with the new 


SKILSAW ZEPHYRPLANE 


THE MODERN 3 INCH BELT SANDER 


You'll marvel at its ease of handling, its smooth per- 
formance, its efficiency in producing a smooth, even 
finish without ripples or ridges—faster and cheaper. 
Try it for refinishing desk tops, resurfacing blackboards, 
stair treads, etc. Plugs in anywhere. IDEAL TOOL FOR 
MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. Write for full details 
about all models of SKILSAW Sanders. 


SKILSAW, INC., 4753 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 













THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT! 








Your first 
costis usually 
the last when 
the cafeteria is built 
by PIX ... and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the planning 
skill of PIX Engineers who know 
how to make even a modest budget 
cover the feeding needs of the modern 
school. That is why IX Equipment is to- 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias 
and kitchens. 


FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 
_ ., trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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Orrin G. Cocks Jr. of Wellsboro, 
N. Y., has accepted the principalship 
of the Coolbaugh Township Consoli- 
dated School at Tobyhanna, Pa. 

L. Maurice Crotty, former assistant 
principal at Garfield School, Cincin- 
nati, has been named principal of the 
Sixth District School of that city. 
Heven Brapvey, former assistant prin- 
cipal at Kennedy School, was recently 
appointed principal of Guilford School, 
Cincinnati. 

K. H. MarsHact, principal of Hard- 

ing High School, Marion, Ohio, has 
announced that he will retire at the 
end of the 1939-40 school year. Mr. 
Marshall has been principal of the 
high school since 1908. 
VoxLANpD, who has _ been 
principal at White Bear Lake, Minn., 
for nine years, has been elected princi 
pal of the high school at Red Wing, 
Minn., succeeding C. W. Woop, who 
accepted a position in the school sys 
tem of Duluth, Minn. 

Garnett F. Roperts, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Fosdick-Masten Park High 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed principal succeeding C. Brooks 
Hersey, who retired last June. Doctor 
Roberts has been in the school depart- 


MELVIN 


ment since 1919. 
Joun W. Park, principal of Albany 
High School annex, Albany, N. Y., 





has been named acting principal of 
Philip Schuyler High School, Albany. 
He succeeds Cuartes H. Jones, who 
died in July. 

Harry W. Lancwortny, former vice 
principal of the Boonville High School, 
Boonville, N. Y., has been promoted 
to the principalship. He succeeds the 
late Pome J. Crane, who died Au- 
gust 19, 

Eucene E. Micer has been chosen 
principal of the Edison Junior High 
School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

NicHotas Bauer, superintendent of 
schools, New Orleans, has announced 
the transfer of five public school prin- 
cipals and appointment of a new prin- 
cipal as the result of consolidations. 
Ernest O. Becker, present principal 
of the Edward Douglas White High 
School, will become principal of the 
new coeducational Francis T. Nicholls 
Public High School. Replacing Mr. 
Becker will be THomas GREEN, now 
principal of the Jackson School, who 
will be succeeded by Perry WALKER, 
present principal of the Benjamin 
Franklin School. RutH McSuHane, 
principal of the Alex Dimitry School, 
will be transferred to the new John A. 
Shaw School. Epna BruMMERHOF, 
principal of McDonogh School, be- 
comes principal of the Crossman 
School. The only new principal 





named by the board was MARGUERITE 
FEHRENBACH, who succeeds Miss Brum- 
merhof at McDonogh. 

Donato E. Favor of Gray, Me., has 
been elected principal of Guilford High 
School, Guilford, Me., succeeding Har- 
otp E. Carson, who resigned to accept 
the superintendency of schools for the 
school union of Hartland, St. Albans 
and Palmyra, Me. 

Joun O. Fray, biology instructor at 
Hamilton High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio, was appointed high school prin- 
cipal. Ray M. Taytor, principal for 
the last six years at the Jefferson 
School, Hamilton, was appointed super- 
visor of elementary schools at Hamil- 
ton. 

ALLAN P. Braptey has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Earlville Cen- 


tral School, Earlville, N. Y. 


In the Colleges 

B. L. Prerce, superintendent of 
schools in Erie County, Ohio, for the 
last sixteen years, has resigned to be- 
come an associate professor of educa- 
tion at Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, where he will 
supervise practice teaching. 

Rev. Percy Avsert Roy, S.J., dean 
of faculties at Loyola University, New 
Orleans, for the last two years, has been 
appointed president of the university to 


e ROPES e HORSES e HORIZONTAL BARS e BUCKS e 








YOU'RE LOOKING AT A 
WING CHANNEL FENCE POST! 


PAGE pioneered in originating and designing this post 
especially for chain link fence fabric. It provides even 
greater strength and utility. This post, a PAGE contribu- 
tion to better protection, is only one of many exclusive 
advantages. 56 years of fence service is available through 
one of our 92 Association Members—a locally responsible 
firm interested in serving you. Secure his name and free lit- 
erature; write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Product off Page Steck & Wine Division, 
American Chain & Cable Company, ne. 
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e JUMP & VOLLEY BALL STANDS e MATS e MAT TRUCKS 


* PARALLEL BARS 


Brung Your 
GYMNASIUM 


Porter-made Gymnasium apparatus is America’s finest! 
That's why Porter's list of customers reads like the 
Blue Book of American colleges, universities, and clubs. 
From coast to coast you will find Porter gym equip- 
ment in long-lasting, praise-winning use. 


THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 
PLANNING BUREAU 


If you have the problem of planning a new gymnas- 
ium, or of rehabilitating an old one—call on Porter's 
Planning Bureau! The service is free! And behind the 
advice of Porter engineers is more than 70 years of 
manufacturing experience. 


We will be pleased to send you our helpful, informa- 
tive catalogs on (1) Gymnasium Equipment and Plan- 
ning (2) Basketball Backstops (3) Swimming Pool Ap- 
paratus (4) Playground Equipment. 


™ J. E. PORTER 
* | 
CORPORATION °...580%% 


Successors to A. G. Spalding & Bros. Gymnasium Equipment 
Division and the Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company; 
Manufacturers of the famous “Louden” line. 


Up -to.-Date 


SEND FOR OUR 
CATALOGS 


SONIY * SHY TIVIS * SLHDIGM * LNAWdINOF ASIOYAXA AJALLOAMHOD 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS e SCORE BOARDS e 
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KITCHEN PLANNING 
BUREAU 
The Solution 


| experience gained from planning } @e ‘ to rs | il LOC KE R 

kitchens for America’s finest schools, hotels, , aa LO 

restaurants, clubs, hospitals, and other in- SS BEN CK PROBLEMS 
im . 
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stitutions is available to you through our 
kitchen planning bureau. In this bureau 


are men who have solved or helped to solve R | Combination Padlocks... Built-in 
some of the most stubborn food service and So"ee Oy Combination Locker Locks... 
equipment problems. ~- Key-operated Locks YALE can 

Duparquet equipment, made in our own supply exactly the right models 
factory, plus the experience of this organ- py: for your needs, whether for new 
ization, is a combination that means te Ng installations or replacements. 


EFFICIENT KITCHENS. Call or write one 
of our three offices. 
@ We invite you to take advantage 
of the experience of our locker lock 


Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. 1 3 = ' ‘ f experts. For any information you 


SIXTH AVENUE—I8TH TO I9TH STREETS—NEW YORK S a , desire regarding lock protection, 
Telephone W Atkins 9-5200 et write to 


BOSTON: Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co. 
491 Atlantic Ave. Phone Hancock 7275 


CHICAGO: Duparquet Range Co. 


225 N. Racine Ave. Phone Seeley 3927 THE YALE & TOWNE inte CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


UNIVERSAL Ih 
SOUND PROJECIOR BG 


Low in cost, Universal 16MM 
Sound Projectors offer you all of 
the important new features. Four ©@ FULL POWER AMPLIFICATION 
models. For all purposes. Simple @ 12” HEAVY DUTY SPEAKERS 
to operate. Economical to main- 
tain. Licensed. Guaranteed. 













































@2 INCH F1.6 LENS 
@ 3rd INTENSO CONDENSER LENS 








@ REVERSE ACTION 
@STILL PICTURE CLUTCH 
@ CENTRAL OILING 
@ TURBO MAXIMUM COOLING 


@REAR SHUTTER 


@LOW PRICE @ FOR SOUND OR SILENT FILMS @2 CLAW INTERMIT. ACTION 
@FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 
@FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS OR PHONO. | @ PERMANENT CARRYING CASES 


Universal Sound Projector Div. °° -"""™"" 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 4 MODELS 
1917-19 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. | nT ng ee 
New York Office—1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS INC. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, O. 





succeed the Rev. Harotp A. Gavupn, 
S.J., who has been assigned to St. 
John’s College, Shreveport, La. 

Ernest T. Smit, acting president 
of Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, Wis., has been appointed 
president of the institution. 

Dr. J. EArt Morecanp, former vice 
president of Scarritt College, Vander- 
bilt University, is the new president of 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

W. E. Lowry has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Orange, Tex., 
to accept a teaching position at Sam 
Houston State College at 
Huntsville, Tex. 

Dr. Cartyte Campse Lt, head of the 
English department of North Carolina 
State College, has been appointed presi- 
dent of Meredith Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Tuomas A. Hippaka has been named 


Teachers 


College, 


professor in charge of industrial arts 
education in the vocational education 
department of Iowa State College. Dr. 
James E. Wert will come from State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz., to be- 
come professor of vocational education. 
James F. Cox, president of Abilene 
Christian College at Abilene, Tex., 
will be succeeded by Don H. Morais, 
vice president, on June 1, 1940. 
Rector Wituiiam J. Murpny, S.]., 
noted Dante student and former direc 


tor of Jesuit schools in New England, 
is the new head of Boston College. 


Miscellaneous 

ArtHur L. BraNpDon, executive as- 
sistant for the American Youth Com- 
mission since it was formed four years 
ago, resigned August 15, to become 
director of public information for the 
University of Texas, where Homer P. 


Rainey, former commission director, 
is president. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, social agency 


Youth Commis- 
assignments on 


associate, American 
sion, completed his 
community organizations and left the 
staff at the end of July. He had been 
with the commission more than three 
years. 

Water D. Heap, headmaster of 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., 
has named H. Jack Hunter of Hart- 
ford, Conn., acting headmaster of the 
academy for the coming school year. 
Mr. Head will devote much of his time 
to his duties as president of Rotary 
International. He will retain full con- 
trol of financial and other policies of 
the school and will be available for 
advisory counsel. 

Artuur Fvetcuer, formerly editor 
of the New Jersey Educational Review, 
publication of the state education asso- 
ciation, became editor of publications 








A range of floor 
maintenance 
equipment that as- 
sures the right ma- 
chine for the job. 
Thirty-nine sizes 
and types in ad- 
dition to those 
shown. 





for the school system of Newark, N. J., 
on September 1. 

Dr. Francis B. Haas has returned 
to the office of Pennsylvania state super- 
intendent of public instruction, a post 
he relinquished twelve years ago. Doc- 
tor Haas succeeds Dr. Lester K. ADE 
whose term expired May 29. 


Deaths 

E. O. McNew, superintendent of 
schools at Amarillo, Tex., was killed in 
a highway accident recently. 

Gerorce QO. Moore, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Erie, Pa., died un- 
expectedly at his home in that city. 

Leroy G. Stapces, who recently was 
reelected for the thirtieth term as super- 
intendent of schools at Warren, R. I., 
died recently at North Berwick, Me. 

Ortanpo Matcotm Hanson, prin- 
cipal of Lowell School, Seattle, Wash., 
died recently following a heart attack. 

Cot. JoHN CHARLES Woopwarpb, 
founder and president of Georgia Mili- 
tary Academy, died unexpectedly of 
heart attack. He was 73 years old. 

Roswett C. Puckett, for six years 
principal of Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Ill., died re- 
cently of coronary thrombosis at the 
age of 53 years. W. P. Dyer, assistant 
temporary 


principal, was placed in 


charge of school affairs. 


















WHO ARE THE CUSTOMERS 


of Ideal Seating ? 


Schools throughout America demand- 
ing comfort, modern design, handsome 
appearance, careful engineering, cor- 
rect posture, and superior construction 
of their auditorium chairs. 

Consult an authority on public seat- 
ing. Write for free catalog on the 
complete line of unsurpassed values. 


IDEAL SEATING 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
“Built to Excel 


COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 
Not Just to Compete” 


One of the Finnells illustrated will do 
a complete job of scrubbing and polish- 
ing classroom floors, corridors, gym- 
nasium and other large areas—operat- 
ing as efficiently around and beneath 
desks and seats as in open areas. Inter- 
changeable brush ring adjusts the larger 
sizes for small areas. Like having two 
machines in one—another Finnell 
economy. 


In addition to the extensive Finnell 
line of 43 sizes and types of equipment, 
Finnell offers a complete line of acces- 
sories, waxes, sealers, and cleansers. 
Finnell serves every phase of floor care 
for every type of floor. 
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—en your own floors. No 
obligation. Phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or write: 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc. 


210 EAST STREET 
ELKHART e INDIANA 
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GRADUAL 
CONTROL 


has been an out- 


Now you can save im ibrary 






pernaert 


HOLMES Sound-on-Film 

all sprocket (no claw) 

PROJECTORS are so easy 

on the film that it may be 

run over and over without 
tear or injury, thereby mak- 
ing outright purchase of 
film a great saving. 

A few features 

REAR PICTURE SHUTTER— 
Has been on Holmes Pro- 32 Ibs. . j 
jectors since 1922. j H i i * 

BALL BEARINGS give long life and which results sil: 
smooth running. 

ADJUSTABLE APERTURE GATE—Ab- 
solutely essential for perfect pro- 
jection. 

DECIMITTENT SPROCKET MOVE- 
MENT. 

DIRECT BEAM ON SOUND TRACK 
AND PHOTO CELL. 

HOLD BACK SPROCKET—Ab- 
solutely essential for perfect 
sound. 

FILTERED SOUND SPROCKET 
—Same as used in theatre 
machines. 

GOVERNOR TYPE MOTOR— 
Silent and sound speeds 
HIGH FIDELITY SOUND 

LENS. 

EXCITER UNIT—Instantly rx 
movable for lamp change. 
LAMPHOUSE—Adaptable to 500, 750 or 1000 watt lamps. 

DYNAMIC SPEAKER—AMPLIFIER—10 watts output. 

REELS—400 to 1600 feet. 


} wy bave © beet ipment if it is a HOLMES. ; 
our money a an eed ‘ft nals sa T E M p E he AT U a E 
HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. ane 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm sound projectors HUMIDITY CONTROL 
1814 Orchard Street CHICAGO 


READY TO 
CARRY 
standing feature of 
Powers regulation 
since 1891. With this 
type of control, 
valves or dampers 


are opened or 
closed gradually, 












ceedingly close 
regulation and the 
maximum of com- 
POWERS folame)osicllalelo)(-aeatiil 
| automatic control. 








@ THE POWERS REGU- 
LATORCO., 2754 Green- 
view Ave.,Chicago—231 
E. 46th St., New York. 
Offices in 47 Cities. 


se WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 200 





ae The Kind of 
Bookkeeping 
; That Every- 
one Needs... 


PERSONAL-USE 
BOOKKEEPING 








General Record 
Keeping 
by 
Dalrymple and Heiges 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 





Let ‘Medart? Help You 























Reduce Failures—Cut School Costs pn the Seating For 
An easy approach and_ simplified treatment our New or Old Gym 
throughout increase interest, reduce failures, and 
thus cut administrative costs. Safe to use and safe to operate. 
One Year—Grades 9, 10, or I1 . - » Employs the modern tele- | 
This is a one-year nonvocational course that can scopic principle of operation. | 
be mastered and enjoyed by all students. Con- . - « Occupies minimum floor 
tains functional arithmetic and systematic rec- area when “nested” thus free- 
ord keeping. | ing valuable floor space for class use. . . . Easily 
Nontechnical—Nonvocational installed in existing buildings as well as in new gym- 
Based on everyday activities, this easy course nasiums. . . . One hundred per cent ‘Medart’ built 
culminates in a usable knowledge of book- by the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appara- 
keeping principles. tus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Correspondence Invited Playground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 
We CRECC T = i oe ® ry Write for Catalogs 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY rite f B 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY FRED MEDART MANUTACTVSIST on 0 
3532 DEKALB ST. - . - « $T. LOUIS, MO. 
bs a oe ee | 
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Tue Towns or Mepievat Livonia. By 
John Leighly. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1939. Pp. 
313. 

Excellent geographical study of the 
early towns in an infrequently con 
Of histori 
cal interest to architects, city planners 
and geographers. 

ViITALIzZING A CoLLEecE Lisrary. By B. 
Lamar Johnson. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1939. Pp. vii 
+122. $2. 

Account of how the library was made 
functional in the 
Stephens College experiment. 

Pustic EDUCATION IN THE TERRITORIES 
AND OutTLyING Possessions. By Lloyd 
FE. Blauch; assisted by Charles F. 
Reid. Prepared for the Advisory 
Committee on Education. Washing 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Print 
ing Office, 1939. Pp. xv +243. (Pa 
per Cover.) 

For those who believe that the fed 


sidered section of Europe. 


more dynamically 


etal government operates on a superior 
basis in public education, this research 
study will prove most illuminating re 


bie N. 


YOU CAN 
SEE 
WHY LCNs 
WORK SO WELL 
AND LAST 
SO LONG! 


Six Features Tell the Story — 


1) Full rack-and-pinion control; (2) Oversize coil spring; 
3) Two-speed closing action, easily adjustable; (4) Rigid 
shaft assembly; (5) Liquid-tight construction; (6) Reversible 
action—these practical advantages are causing LCN stand- 
ard door closers to be used exclusively by institutions 
wherever they’re tried. Concealed and surface closers 
in 86 types and sizes. Send for details. 
Norton Lasier Company, 466 West 
Superior Street - Chicago, Illinois 


DOOR CLOSERS 


LCN 
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garding the high and low spots of fed- 

erally directed education under immedi- 

ate federal control. 

EpucaTIONAL PsycHo.tocy. By Charles 
H. Judd. Boston: Houghton-Mif- 
flin Company, 1939. Pp. xx+566. 
$2.25. 

Unusual in format and reading in- 
terest as well as a valuable text in the 
held of educational psychology. Well- 
balanced treatment. 

Tue Dean oF Boys tn Hicu ScHoo . 
His Qualifications and Functions. By 
Joseph Roemer and Oliver Hoover. 
New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. viit94. $1. 
Description of a new type of second- 

ary personnel. 

Pustic Epucation AND Economic 
Trenpos. By T. L. Norton. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, 1939. 
Pp. 196. $1.50. 

“The time has now arrived when the 
combined efforts of the educator, the 
psychologist, the engineer, the sociolo- 
gist and the economist—to name a few 

should fuse into a living and vital 


and Restaurants. 


School Seating. 


Write today for Peabody Catalog No. 40 tional Assn. of 
just off the press and complete with details on 
all Peabody Tables, Chairs and other School 
Auditorium and Stadium Seating. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 3, No. 





whole the basic elements of a program 

of public education.” 

Human DevELOPMENT AND LEARNING. 
By Frank Seely Salisbury. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1939. Pp. xviit513. $3. 

An approach to educational physchol- 
ogy through personality. Designed for 
use as college text in elementary pro- 
fessional courses. 

ScHoot Lisprary MANAGEMENT. By 
Martha Wilson. Revised and re- 
written by Althea M. Currin. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1939. Pp. 169. $1.25. 

Manual for the administration of 
school libraries. 

Tue Story oF Meat. By Robert B. 
Hinman and Robert B. Harris. Chi 
cago: Swift & Company, 1939. Pp. 
xit+254. Free to teachers. (Limited 
Supply.) 

Comprehensive account of the meat 
industry from the caveman to the stock- 
yards of Chicago. Valuable as supple- 
mentary material in later elementary 
and early secondary years. 

WuHeEN Youtu Leave Scuoor. By Ruth 
E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall. 
The Regents’ Inquiry, New York 
State. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1939. Pp. xviit360. $3. 
A study of what happens to youth 

today after leaving school for partici- 





High School Reading Room, Commerce, Ca.—Using No. 250 Tables 
and No. 230 Chairs 


Use PEABODY TABLES in LIBRARIES 
DOMESTIC ARTS—COMMERCIAL—GRADES 
and PRIMARY CLASS ROOMS 


Modern teaching methods call for equipment that has unusual 
flexibility in use. To meet these requirements Peabody offers 
Tables, built especially strong of steel and wood and designed 
for healthful comfort. In addition to class room use, PEABODY 
Tables are ideal for Reading Rooms and Libraries 
The Peabody Steel Frame Chair is designed 
especially for use with Peabody Tables. mak- 
ing the combination of tables with chairs to 
match the most popular new development in 


for Cafeterias 





See Peabody Dis- 
play at Booth 307, 
Oct. 16-20, Na- 


Publie School 
Business Officials 
—Cincinnati, Ohio 











Manchester, Ind. 
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+ ADO AN INTEGRAL SPEAKER 


+ ADO MULTIPLE SPEAKERS 





The New Victor Series 40 Animatophone is so com- 
pact, so easily portable, and so brilliant in perform- 
ance, that it is destined to become the standard of 
comparison. Its Add A Unit Features with their 


+ ADD A PUBLIC ADORESS SY 


multiplicity of uses make it adaptable for small room 
or large auditorium, public address service, phono- 
record reproduction, radio amplification, and sound re- 


cording. Your request will bring complete catalog 


information. \ 


+ ADO A RECORDING GT 

A recording unit suit- 
able for making clear, 
tull-toned and inaxpen- 
sive transcriptions, is 
available as @ part of 
Victor Add +A + Unit 
equipment. Details on 
application. 





ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT ...... . IOWA 
Distributors Throughout the World 





















St is significant that the 
LARGEST FOLDING BLEACHERS 
IN THE U.S.A. 
were built by 

UNIVERSAL 


,oa 8 | 
a? 


@ Years of experience, continuous research, and —_— te: 


specialized effort confined exclusively to the building N 

of bleachers, made this successful installation possible. Ke 
Let us build these same qualities into your seating. Our can oo 
engineering staff is at your disposal. Write us your needs, e We. ate WW ne 
we will gladly send you descriptive bulletins and quote anne pal BIC 
prices to meet your individual requirements. on FOO vise © 4 
@ The Universal line includes portable grandstands; ers: Rh rows an 
bleachers; and folding gymnasium stands. pet of capac 

eatin 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO.)\  cest® 
606 S. Neil Street Champaign, Illinois 





THE TRAVEL TREND 






A location in the center of the 

downtown district, with shops 
and amusements nearby, at- 
tracts travelers to this fine 
hotel - where they invariably 
enjoy the comfortable accom- 
modations, the fine food in 
the Coffee Shop, and the 
superior service. Garage 
service. All rates reasonable. 


WITHOUT 1°° with 
BATH 'RUP BATH’@uP 


4th STREET AT HENNEPIN 


e THEODORE F. STELTEN 
tind Manager 


a e 


























LEONAR 
Thermostatic 


VALVES 
For School Showers 


Series R and T Valves are especially adapted to 
school showers for replacements as well as new 
installations as they are small enough to be easil 
installed on showers already piped. They are full 
thermostatic. Bulletins sent on request. 


Leonard products are distributed through recognized 
plumbing wholesalers. 


LEONARD VALVE COMPANY 


1360 ELMWOOD AVE., CRANSTON, R. I. 
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pation in adult life. One of the best 

arguments for general guidance yet 

produced. 

EDUCATION IN THE Forty-E1cur States. 
By Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright 
and Associates. Prepared for The 
Advisory Committee on Education. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. xv+ 
199, $0.30 (Paper Cover). 

General review of public education 
in the 48 states, a condensed account of 

a large and complicated activity. 


Just Off the Press 

Turcut Lives 1n Turkey. By Nezahet 
Nurettin Ege. Illustrated by Theresa 
Kalab. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1939. Pp. 230. 
$1.50. 

Rounp tHE Mucperry Hitt. By Ali- 
son Baigrie Alessios. Illustrated by 
Alma Wentzel Froderstrom. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 216. $1.50. 

WASHINGTON AND THE Larayettes. By 
Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. Illus- 
trated by W. Merritt Berger. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com 
pany, 1939. Pp. xt211. $2.50. 

Princess oF Yucatan. By Alice Alison 
Lide. Illustrated by Carlos Sanchez 
M. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1939. Pp. 187. $1.50. 


tk 
CL. 
AMERICAN 


HISTORY 
VLE 


PICTUROLS 





1. Discovery and Exploration. 9. The War for Southern Inde- 

2. The English Settlement and pendence. p = 0 g: 
Colonial Conflicts. 10. The Country During Civil ‘ 

3. The American Revolution. — and Reconstruc- 

4. The Beginnings of the Amer- 11. Mechanical and Industrial N 76.N 
ican Nation. Progress. No. 676-N. 

5. Establishment of the Ameri- 12. Big Business and the Farm- 
can Nation at Home and er-Labor Protests. steel or upholstered seats. 
Abroad. 13. Political and Social Reform. 

6. The Rise of the New West. 14. America as a World Power. 

7. Expansion to the Pacific. 15. The United States in the 

8. Sectional Conflicts. World War. 


Write for the Picturol catalog containing the world’s largest listing of 
educational film strips. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. 10 TNS, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 





Each of these convenient rolls or strips of 35 
mm film contains 30 or more still pictures, maps, 
charts and diagrams which can be projected 
to any size, for study by the entire class. The 
following 15 Picturols on U. S. History are for 
use in Junior and Senior high school classes. 


Merry Music. A Singing School. 
Edited by Theresa Armitage, Peter 
W. Dykema, Gladys Pitcher and 
others. Boston: C. C. Birchard and 
Company, 1939. Pp. 176. 

Ficure Construction. A Brief Treatise 
on Drawing the Human Figure. By 
Alon Bement. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1939. 
Pp. xit124. $2.40. 

Security ok THE Dote? By Maxwell 
S. Stewart. New York: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 1939. Pp. 31. 
$0.10 (Paper Cover). 

ParHways oF Our Presipents. By 
Floyd I. McMurray. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1939. Pp. 
223. $1.28. List Price. $0.96 Net 
Wholesale School Price. 

Lanp From THE Sea. Story and pic- 
tures by Edna Potter. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
1939. Pp. 62. $1.50. 

Forestry AND LuMBERING. By Josephine 
Perry and Celeste Slauson. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 125. $1.50. 

ENGLIsH ELEMENTS AND _ PRINCIPLES. 
Revised Edition. By Glen Arnold 
Grove. Revised by Charles C. Park- 
hurst. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. xii +498. $1.96. 

SiLk AND SaTIN Lane. By Esther Wood. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. New 





New York 
















Illustrated is Royal’s utility, all-purpose folding chair. 
It is made of channel steel with a five-sided 
frame, has wide, shaped masonite seat. Also available in 


chairs to meet every educational requirement. 
Royal also manufactures a complete line of modern school furniture. 


Our big catalog will interest you. Write for it teday. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. co. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
1132 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO MODERN CHROME 


Los Angeles 





York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xiit225. $1.50. 
TEACHING ENGLIsH IN HicH ScHoo.s. 
By E. A. Cross and Elizabeth Carney. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. x +561. $2.75. 


Home Cl tasses FoR ForeiGN-Born 
Motuers. Bulletin 295. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1939, Pp. 77. 

Errective Livinc. By Golda Van Bus- 
kirk. Columbus, Ohio: Harold L. 
Hedrick. Pp. 16. (Syllabus of 
Course of Study.) 

MenTAL HyciENE IN New JERSEY 
Scuoots. By Charles R. Foster. As- 
sisted by Harry E. Rudy and Frank 
N. Dowd. New Brunswick, N. ].: 
School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, 1939. Pp. 104. 

Primary ARITHMETIC THROUGH Ex- 
PERIENCE. By John R. Clark, Arthur 
S. Otis and Caroline Hatton. New 
York: World Book Company, 1939. 
Pp. xivt217. $1.40. 

Merropouis. A Study of New York. 
By Mary Field Parton. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
1939. Pp. x +191. $2. 

Ten PopuLar BooKKEEPING PROJECTS. 
By Milton S. Briggs and Clyde 1. 
Blanchard. Pp. x+70. $0.40 (Paper 
Cover). You'tt Like to Write Let- 
ters. By Virginia Young. Pp. ivt+ 


‘(What aRacket I” 


is the expression often heard 
when folding chairs are be- 
ing folded up, or even slight- 
ly shifted in position. 


Royal has effectively solved 
the problem of nuisance 
noises associated with some 
folding chairs. Composition 
feet absorb any friction or 
noise from floor movement. 
These are non-marring, long- 
wearing and replace- 
able. 

Royal Folding 
Chairs are construct- 
ed to open and fold 
easily and quietly... 
are non-tipping .. . 
free from rough cor- 
ners or edges. Be- 
sides, they are sturd- 
ily built . carry 
a ten year guarantee 
on metal construc- 
tion. 


One of a wide line of folding 


Manufacturers of 


FURNITURE 


Toronto FOLDING CHAIRS 
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76. $0.60 (Paper Cover). Brier- 
Form Dritis. By Edith V. Bisbee. 
Pp. 113. $0.48 (Paper Cover). Gen- 
ERAL Recorp Keepinc. By George 
H. Dalrymple and P. Myers Heiges. 
Pp. viiitl81. $1.20. THe Aris- 
TOCRACY OF Service and Other Ad- 
dresses. By Harry Collins Spillman. 
Pp. xv+205. $2. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1939. 
Tue Tace or THE Warrior Lorn. (E/ 
Cantar De Mio Cid) Translated by 
Merriam Sherwood. Illustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1939 


Pp. xviit 156. $2. 


IT’S SAID THAT— 


The catalog of modern shop equip- 
ment, recently issued by the ArLas 
Press Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., in- 
cludes descriptions and illustrations of 
drills, leverage and hydraulic presses, 
lathes and vises as well as the new 
. The entire line 








type of shaper. 


of lamp lowering hangers, lamp shock 
absorbers, suspension fittings and _ re- 
lated accessories manufactured by the 
THompson Exectric Company, 1101 
Power Avenue, Cleveland, has been re- 
designed; new models have been added 





Library Modernized with 


COMMODORES 


Lighting stepped up to 26 footcandles 
(easy reading) when Commodores were 
installed in the library of Loyola Law 


School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Commodore gives more light than 
most indirect fixtures, and it is glareless 
light. With shade molded from Plaskon, 
the Commodore is easier and safer to han- 
dle and clean, breakage is less, maintenance 


to broaden the field of application of 
this equipment. . . . The Trane Com- 
PANY, LaCrosse, Wis., has developed a 
single, self-contained air conditioning 
unit, called the Trane Turbovac. 

A booklet describing the uses of 
“Cavalon,” rubber coated upholstery 
fabric, has just been published by the 
Fabrikoid division of E. I. pu Pont pg 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del. The book presents the properties 
of this material and the testing meth- 
ods used to evaluate these properties. 

. . Positive circulation of room air, 
ranging from a gentle breeze to a 20 
mile an hour gale, can now be ob- 
tained with the new 1940 model Silent- 
aire window ventilator made by the 
BerceR MANUFACTURING Division, RE- 
PUBLIC STEEL CorporATION, Canton, 
Ohio. 


KEUFFEL & Esser Company, Ho- 
boken, N. Y., has announced an en- 
tirely new type of tracing paper. It 
combines the transparency of oil treated 
sheets with the permanence of natural 
100 per cent rag papers. The paper 
is named Albanene. 

A popular priced rubber flooring 
identified as Wingfoot flooring, has re- 
cently been announced by the GoopyEar 
Tire & RussBer Company, Akron, Ohio. 


BYORI): 


DOOR.CLOSER 





Write for booklet 


The floor covering is available in seven 
colors and is applied to the floor in the 
same manner as is linoleum. 
“Rodite,” an effective raticide that has 
been developed by the West DisinFect- 
1NG Company, Long Island City, N. Y., 
is simple to use, economical and rela- 
tively harmless to human beings. 


The A. P. W. Paper Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., has brought out some- 
thing new in the way of waste re- 
ceptacles for washrooms. The principal 
advantage of the new container is that 
the small opening at the top invites 
the user to crush the towel before 
placing it in the receptacle. Wadding 
the towel causes the user to hold the 
paper in his hand for a sufficient length 
of time so that only one towel is needed 
to dry the hands and towel consump- 
tion is consequently reduced. 

The first catalog describing the new 
fluorescent lighting equipment now be- 
ing marketed by Epwin F. Gutu Com- 
PANY, St. Louis, has just been pub- 


lished. 


Harry E. Erickson has been ap- 
pointed director of the educational 
sales division of the AMpro Corpora- 
TION, 2839 North Western Avenue, 
Chicago. Mr. Erickson formerly was 
with Erp CLassroom Fits, INc. 





‘LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST 


Norton engineers are door control specialists. Recommendations 
are available for the satisfactory solution of special installations 


‘*Recommen- , ee “ 
: onal a’ - | and unusual problems. Norton’s positive control, correct mineral 

cost is low. See the Commodore before ne I lubricati P Il P f “tied , : 
Filled with neip. | Oil lubrication, and excellence of manufacturing detail result in 


you decide on school lighting. 


ew. WAKEFIELD “cc* 


709 NATWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 
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ful information. 


door closers that render long years of trouble-free service. Write 
for the new Norton Catalog. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


2902 N. Western Avenue 
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The December Proj- 
ect Supplement will 
be devoted to Radio 
and Sound Equip- 
ment; and in Janu- 
ary, a Project Sup- 
plement of major 
importance will be 
issued, bringing to- 
gether new School 
Construction plans, 
ideas and _ costs 
from every part of 
the country. 
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Every school superintendent knows how the luncheon problem has 
grown, until most schools now face the responsibility of feeding a 
majority of their school children. 


Every day new items for efficient cafeteria equipment and operation 
are being put to work in schools from coast to coast. Next month The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS will devote its 16 page Project Supplement to 
this important subject—How to Equip, Operate, Buy and Serve Food 
in a school cafeteria that will be attractive and self-supporting. 


Progressive school administrators will make this issue “required 
reading” among interested department heads and assistants. 
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es) Fm 
ET’S decorate for 


Christmas.” The suggestion is carried 
out at Arcanum, Ohio, each year with 
considerable imagination. It’s a pupil 
project, the assembly committee work- 
ing under a faculty sponsor. 

When pupils enter the front door the 
week before Christmas they find every- 
thing transformed. The trophy case is 
now a fireplace with Santa Claus slip- 
ping into the chimney at the spot where 
all eyes usually turn to see the clock 
face. The bulletin board is a window 
through which shines the moon re- 
flected on snow. Somewhere between 
the fireplace and a huge fir tree is a 
loud-speaker for Christmas carols, 
played during the lunch hour and at 
dismissal time from electric recordings. 

Supt. G. G. Starr thinks highly 
enough of the project to describe it for 
Watch in the December 


you. for it 


issue! 


A PRINCIPAL who 


gets along well with high school boys 
will tell in the December number how 
he disciplines them for infractions of 
the rules. As neat as the mikado in 
making the punishment fit the crime, 
he never parades the culprit before 
others to impress them. The man we 
is W. W. Krumsiek of the 


consolidated school at Auburn, IIl., an 


mention 


extremely human fellow who admits 
his great liking for people (boys espe- 
cially), sports of all kinds, red ties, good 
clothes and a very shining automobile. 


PLanninc a new 
home involves the whole family. Plan- 
ning a new school, another democratic 
institution, should involve the whole 
community. An excellent example of 
cooperative planning in the construction 
and financing of a school plant may be 
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found in Saginaw, Mich., where a logi 
cal series of surveys and curricular re 
organizations preceded the educational 
designing and the architectural inter- 
pretation. Supt. Chester F. Miller will 
give the various steps taken in this long- 
term plan in an article for December. 


For once the editors 


could face with equanimity the fact 
that one portfolio could not possibly 
encompass the vast amount of material 
on a special subject that came to their 
desks. This Port- 


folio was not half big enough to accom- 


month’s Cafeteria 


modate all the good copy that came in 
but Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, who 
assisted in planning this portfolio, has 
a monthly department in the magazine 
which can absorb the remaining copy. 

You will want to watch the cafeteria 
section for December, for example, for 
a splendid article on cafeteria equip- 
ment by Katharine W. Harris, head of 
institutional management at the State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University. Since both Miss Spearman 
and Doctor Bryan in this month’s Port- 
folio touch on equipment, it seemed 
better to give Miss Harris all the space 
she needs next month instead of prun- 
ing valuable ideas from her manuscript. 


Next month’s port- 


folio is shaping up beautifully. The 
subject is radio. A large city setup, a 
rural school program, a state program, 
teacher training for use of radio, prac- 
tical information for those who would 
organize for radio, these are a few of 


the subjects to be covered. 
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new members of the 














THE NEW 
MUAIMEOGRAPH 91 AND 92 













want to enroll (one or the other, or both) 
in your school... they are brainy and brawny; 
streamlined and willing . . . They complete 
the modern Mimeograph family—a com- 
plete line of duplicators to do the work 
schools need, the way schools want it 

done, at prices to meet budgets of 
schools large or small. 























ieee ee ————— 


RE: Mimeograph 91: Price, lower middle. Looks, 
rich brown that won’t show dust. Red accent, nickel 
trim. Power, motor or manual. Feed, automatic and 


expert. The Mimeograph distributor has many more 
features to show you. 








RE: Mimeograph 92: Price, upper middle. Capacity, 
=> 500 sheets 20 lb. substance stock. Feed, automatic, with 


important new lateral-vertical print adjustor. Many more 
highlights, too, plus all the other Mimeograph features offices 
have learned to know and love, improved and further refined. 


Phone the Mimeograph distributor in your city for ° ° ~ 

a demonstration of these new Mimeograph models. Both stands shown, optional equipment. A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 
MIMEOG RAPH is the trade mark of A. B. Dick Co., 

Chicago; registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Education Week 


ITH Europe at war and the contestants making 

every possible propaganda effort to mold Amer- 
ican public opinion to their point of view and their 
current programs, American Education Week (No- 
vember 6 to 11) offers an unusual opportunity in the 
interpretation of the “American Way of Life” and the 
responsibility of the public school for providing, in 
cooperation with the home, the type of education that 
will make the continuation of democratic practices pos- 
sible. 

In connection with this week of intensive parental 
visiting, it is desirable to impress upon adult minds the 
fact that in a democratic social organization the pur- 
pose of education is not only to aid individuals in adapt- 
ing themselves to harmonious living within the culture 
but also to recognize and teach the means for the de- 
velopment of the individual through social differ- 
entiation. Democratic education must serve not only 
as an agency for cultural reproduction but also as a 
means of improving the culture through acceptance 
of the inevitability of change and of leadership re- 
sponsibility for the promulgation of social trends and 
changes. Education must provide for broad and ade- 
quate vocational and professional training for the indi- 
vidual and alse must inculcate in the individual a sense 
of social and moral responsibility to the group in the 
use of these skills. 


Equalizing Opportunity 


HE allocation of $27,465,319 by the National 
Youth Administration for the equalization of in- 
dividual opportunity during the current academic year 
is encouraging. This fund will be divided almost 
evenly between secondary schools and institutions of 
advanced learning. Recognition by the federal govern- 
ment of the need for enabling children to avail them- 
selves of educational opportunities actually provided 
has been one of the finest by-products of the depression 
and represents a type of federal aid that should be 
distinctly encouraged. 
While the 1939-40 appropriation appears to be gener- 
ous it is by no means adequate to meet the problem. 
It does make provision to retain in school those indi- 


viduals who are already enrolled but it makes no pro- 
vision for children who have been forced out of school 
because of financial inability. The relative difference 
betwen rural and urban secondary school attendance 
indicates that hundreds of thousands of youth who are 
capable of benefiting from secondary school attendance 
are still unable to participate. It will probably cost 
$100,000,000 a year to equalize individual opportunity 
on the secondary and advanced levels in this country. 

It might be helpful if state education authorities 
during the ensuing year would make a survey of the 
actual number of individuals who drop out at the end 
of the elementary period because of financial need and 
make this information available to Administrator Au- 
brey Williams before the beginning of the calendar 
year. A collection of such facts by states would enable 
the federal administrator to make more adequate budg- 
etary provision for the ensuing year. The equalization 
of individual opportunity to attend school is just as 
important socially as the furnishing of adequate edu- 
cational facilities. No program of equalization of 
educational opportunity can afford to neglect this as- 
pect of the total equalization problem. 


Effects of War 


ANY boards of education and administrators are 

worried today about the effects of the European 
War upon the schools, feeling that the problems created 
by the depression may be seriously increased as a result 
of this conflict. It is difficult at this stage of the struggle 
to predict what will or will not happen. If a series of 
conditions can be assumed as constant and if the expe- 
rience of the World War has any validity under new 
conditions, it may be possible to venture an opinion 
that may have some merit. 

Assuming that the United States can and will main- 
tain neutrality and refrain from actively taking sides 
in the current struggle, but will offer, instead, to trade 
with ali belligerents on a “cash-and-carry basis” under 
the practices of international law, it is possible that the 
following conditions may prevail: 

The war will undoubtedly result in a stimulation of 
American trade and may, in fact, give this country 
the necessary stimulus and courage to pull itself out 
of the economic doldrums of the last decade. This 








stimulation will not be due entirely to direct trade with 
the belligerents but will result also from a greatly 
increased trade with neutrals, particularly in the west- 
ern hemisphere, because of the inability of the Euro- 
pean countries to protect their markets. 

A general stimulus to export trade in raw as well as 
in processed products will result in an increase in the 
1ational income and a return to economic prosperity. 
The increase in social income will make possible the 
levying and collecting of essential taxes to meet oper- 
ating needs and to retire more quickly the huge debt 
obligations that the communities, states and nation have 
acquired since 1917. Prompt payment of taxes will de- 
crease the annual delinquency resulting from inability 
to meet these obligations under current income levels. 

Within a year the schools should find their op- 
erating budgets considerably improved and their ability 
to restore depression curtailments increased. This im- 
provement will mean better salaries for teachers 
through restoration of the remaining depression cuts, 
more attention to the replacement of worn-out and ob- 
solete equipment and adequate instructional supplies. 
Since the renovation and modernization of obsolete 
plants are operating items that, from an accounting 
viewpoint, may be paid for out of current taxation, it 
is reasonable to assume that the material needs of the 
schools will be better satisfied. 

The possibility of a continuation of emergency federal 
aid to capital improvement or for operation does not 
appear so bright. The improvement in general eco- 
nomic conditions will probably produce a correspond- 
ing decrease in emergency appropriations with the ex- 
ception of N.Y.A. Aid furnished in the past years 
through P.W.A. appropriations will probably not be 
maintained. The need to spend increasingly large sums 
upon national defense as insurance against possible ag- 
gression will mean that the federal government will 
be forced to change its appropriation policy consider- 
ably. 

With respect to new buildings, the states must look 
in the immediate future to a resumption of their pre- 
depression policies of financing construction within 
their own borders. It is to be hoped that these state 
policies will make it possible for communities to obtain 
essential buildings without going heavily into debt for 
them. This condition may be achieved if the states will 
enlarge current experimental practice and provide cap- 
ital funds through general appropriations. 

If the United States can remain neutral and if the 
current European conflict is long drawn out, it does not 
appear that the schools will suffer immediately as a 
result of the war. This statement does not assume that 
improvement can be carried on indefinitely. It will 
still be necessary to provide as quickly as possible 
for general structural reorganization, for a better bal- 
anced system of taxation and for a definite limitation 


upon the increase in school indebtedness for capital im- 


provement. 


The School Cafeteria 


HE school cafeteria has passed the experimental 

stage. It must now be considered an integral part 
of urban and of enlarged rural educational programs. 
The cautious attempts of thirty years ago to meet a 
growing problem in urban secondary and community 
consolidated schools, in which any waste space in the 
building was used for eating purposes, have been grad- 
ually succeeded not only by the social acceptance of 
the idea but also by a recognition of its vital educational 
value and of its physical development as an integral 
and attractive part of the school plant. 

During this period the school cafeteria has grown 
from a luxury or a desirable extra into an essential part 
of the community educational program. The primary 
reason for its gradual acceptance was the fact that the 
nature of the secondary school, with its increased at- 
tendance area both in cities and consolidated districts, 
made it difficult if not impossible to continue the long 
conventional noon recess and still provide for a full day 
of school. 

As the demand for secondary facilities grew, the early 
single session of four or five hours daily was grad- 
ually extended to a six and eight hour use of these 
large buildings out of which grew the need for pro- 
viding a midday eating period. At first most cities 
allowed their secondary pupils full freedom to eat 
where they pleased. This policy resulted in the de- 
velopment of the corner store and lunch counter, with 
its questionable food practices and its frequent unde- 
sirable social features. 

As this problem received more careful scrutiny by 
educational authorities, the value of the school oper- 
ated cafeteria began to grow until today the efficiently 
operated cafeteria is responsible for many educational 
values that cannot be produced theoretically or through 
classroom teaching. 

The school cafeteria is viewed as one of the essential 
service activities that contributes to the efficiency of the 
larger and central secondary school in performing, in- 
stead of merely preaching, sound dietary practice as a 
part of health education and in the values accruing 
from social eating as a part of group living. Many 
schools now include the cafeteria activity as a definite 
part of the larger social curriculum which combines 
direct teaching under formalized conditions and indi 
rect teaching through actual practice. The school cafe- 
teria should be considered as a specialized laboratory. 

One of the problems facing good administrative prac- 
tice is structural reorganization. The many thousands 
of independent rural districts, a vestigial remains of 
the frontier and horse and buggy transportation, are one 
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of the serious weaknesses in the current educational 
structure. Their reorganization into central or com- 
munity districts is contingent upon a number of factors, 
one of which is the problem of noonday eating under 
healthful conditions. The school cafeteria thus becomes 
an important factor in the gradual reorganization of 
rural districts. 

Much that is vital to health education and personal 
hygiene cannot be effectively taught through class pro- 
cedures. Good habits of eating, combined with bal- 
anced food properly prepared under hygienic condi- 
tions, are essential to developing good health habits. 
Leisure in eating under pleasant conditions in bright, 
cheerful, attractively furnished and clean rooms is the 
laboratory supplement. The school cafeteria thus fur- 
nishes an excellent laboratory through which health 
and social education may be more effectively developed. 

Since the public schools serve all the children of all 
the people, the only good meal that many children of 
economically depressed families have is the one they 
receive in school. This fact was realized during the 
depression period when the schools actually furnished 
thousands of meals without charge daily; further satis- 
faction of this need was met by the federal subsidy. 

Many schools are just beginning to realize the indi- 
vidual and group advantages that accrue from social 
eating. More progressive centers have been experi- 
menting with these programs for some time while 
others are just beginning to see its implications. The 
cafeteria offers many opportunities for putting into 
practice certain ideas in democratic living that cannot 
be forced but that grow naturally out of the condi- 
tions that obtain when thousands of youth gather to- 
gether daily for a midday meal. 


Consistency? 
Ro the past few years educators have been gen- 


erally worried by the apparent permanence of the 
so-called federal emergency educational programs, espe- 
cially under the direction of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The possibility of the growth of a dual 
system of state and federal schools has been seriously 
discussed at state and national meetings. 

The American Association of School Administrators 
considered the problem serious enough to pass a special 
resolution at the Cleveland meeting condemning this 
unfortunate tendency. In the May 1939 issue we com- 
mented upon this resolution and suggested that the 
state systems could avoid this danger only if they acted 
promptly in absorbing these emergency services so that 
there would be no excuse for their continuation by 
federal authority. 

When the federal government decided to curtail these 
services in New York early this fall as a part of its 
W.P.A. contraction policy, it might have been assumed 
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that the teaching profession would have welcomed this 
return of services to the school district. Instead, many 
educators assisted in organizing a highly emotional re- 
sistance in the form of protesting committees and 
resolutions decrying this reduction in federal services. 
Their action was in direct opposition to the general 
action of the National Education Association. 

If the states are to make any progress in obtaining 
predepression control over the public educational proc- 
ess, a larger degree of consistency in professional prac- 
tice seems desirable. The organized teaching profession 
officially decries the continuation of federal control of 
school programs while large segments of the teaching 
profession oppose specific attempts by the federal gov- 
ernment to withdraw from this moot field. These di- 
verse actions must indicate to federal authorities that 
considerabie confusion of thought exists within the 
teaching profession itself. 

If the New York teachers had thought the problem 
through carefully, their action might have been much 
more consistent with the official stand of the National 
Education Association and the great American tradi- 
tion of community direction of public education 
through the several states. Consistency is a jewel of 
great value. 


Changing Holidays 


INCE the tradition of fixed dates for certain holli- 

days has been rudely but effectively shaken by the 
moving of Thanksgiving Day from the fourth to the 
third Thursday in November, this practice might easily 
go a little farther. There is no rhyme or reason why 
Labor Day, conventionally set for the first Monday in 
September, should not be changed to the second Mon- 
day. The advantages are: a lengthening of the summer 
season by one week to the profit of those engaged in 
furnishing commercial recreational services; making it 
possible to start school with full memberships instead of 
having large numbers of children enter the second 
week; prolonging the summer vacation so that teachers 
attending eight week summer sessions for self-improve- 
ment may have a chance for a little real vacation, and 
avoiding the usually uncomfortable weather that marks 
the first week in September. 

The creation of a public opinion for this change 
would probably be welcomed by many groups and eco- 
nomic interests. There is no valid reason why our 
normally short summer should be curtailed by setting 
a final holiday date so far in advance of the natural 
advent of autumn. The development of sentiment for 
change might be considered a project for state and 
national teachers’ organizations. 


An Unite 
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Man and 


ROGRESSIVE schools have, in 
general, led the way in insist- 
ing upon creative activities in the 
arts for all children, not merely for 
those with a flair for work in that 
field. There is a coming emphasis 
upon the use of the plastic and 
graphic arts to express freely what 
the child may feel about a situation 
of the moment. In many progres- 
sive schools much of the art work 
is an integral part of the class ac- 
tivities in certain scholastic subjects, 
often a core, or general, course with 
a social studies theme. 
Experience has shown the value 
in such integrations, both in enrich- 


The infusion of art work into 
the class activities of social science 
was one of the objectives of this 
educational experiment con- 
ducted with two eighth grade 
classes at Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Pupils were given a back- 
ground of experience and then 
offered the opportunity to react. 
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ing the art experience and in broad- 
ening understandings in the content 
area. However, there is always the 
danger that such patterns may be- 
come fixed. 

One of the objectives of the educa- 
tional experiment that is described 
is to demonstrate the possibility of 
infusing art work into the class 
activities of another subject, 1.¢. 
The groups involved were 
two eighth grade classes in general 
science at Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The 
main purpose of the experiment, 
however, inhered in the groups 
themselves. That purpose was to 
develop a complete appreciation of 
man in relation to his universe. The 
general plan was to give the children 
a rich background of experience and 
then to offer them the opportunity to 
react to this experience, using plastic 
and graphic art mediums. Let us 
describe these various steps in more 
detail. 


science. 


Although the children had read 
widely, some of their reading, at 
least, had to do with such topics as 
the end of the universe, the extent 
of the universe and similar topics. 
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The first experience which the groups 
shared was a trip taken to the Hay- 
den Planetarium by both classes. 
Here they saw “The End of the 
World,” a program in which, by 
means of the big Zeiss projector and 
certain supplementary equipment, 
the lecturer was able to paint a vivid 
picture of the various ways in which 
the earth may either be destroyed or 
become uninhabitable for life like 
our own. 

The most vivid episode was the 
final one in which the moon, after 
a long period during which it has 
been moving away from the earth, 
finally starts coming toward the 
earth. The children see the moon 
getting larger and larger, finally 
coming so close that tremendous 
tidal waves are raised on the earth’s 
surface, fissures are created and mol- 
ten rock pours from its interior. 
Finally the moon is torn apart, pro- 
ducing a ring like that which en- 
swathes Saturn. 

As a result of the reaction on the 
earth, our planet reels crazily about 
in space, the heavens gyrating with 
accompanying eccentricity. After a 
time, supposed to be many, many 


years, the earth settles down again 
but now is surrounded by its new 
ring. Whether any life would be 
present to witness this spectacular 
addition to our stellar panorama is 
exceedingly doubtful. 

The science period following this 
trip was devoted to a discussion of 
the scientific probabilities of any of 
these things happening within the 
lifetime of the class members and of 
the emotional reactions of the groups 
to such ideas. The attempt was made 
to make sure that no child became 
emotionally disturbed over the idea 
that the earth will, in time, become 
unsuitable for the life of man. 

One of the possibilities suggested 
at the planetarium had been that a 
comet might strike the earth, head 
on, and thereby cause its destruction. 
The classes were then asked if they 
would like to hear part of an article 
that discussed this possibility. An 
eager affirmative led to a reading of 
portions of “The Comet That Struck 
the Carolinas.”* In addition to fur- 
nishing an excellent example of scien- 
tific reasoning through its account of 


*Muldrow, Edna: The Comet That Struck 
the Carolinas, Harpers 168:83-89 (Dec.) 1933 











the method by which scientists have 
determined the direction from which 
the comet came and the probable 
date of that visitation, the article to- 
ward its close paints a vivid picture 
of the conditions that would obtain, 
if the earth were to receive another 
such visitor. 

“If the disaster of the Carolinas 
should repeat itself in the vicinity of 
New York City, all handi- 
work a great oval spreading 
from Long Island to Ohio, Virginia, 
and Lake Ontario com- 
pletely annihilated. One half of the 
people, one third of the wealth of 
the United States com- 
pletely rubbed out, The world’s great- 


man’s 


over 


would be 


would be 


est metropolis would lie a smoking 
ruin, land honeycombed by water- 
filled where the star 
teeth had bitten deep. The 
famous skyline would be crumpled 
trash; the world’s greatest harbor, a 


depressions 
world 


chain of yellow pools. Only a 
few struts set awry and throwing 
lengthened shadows across sullen 


lagoons would serve as reminders of 

the solid masonry of the city. 
“Outside 

would be a larger ellipse, one thou- 


this devastated area 
sand miles across, where compressed 


air had worked its will. Its force 
would level every city, every build- 
ing; its fiery breath would kill every 
living thing as far west as Minneap- 
olis Kansas City, and as far 


south as Jackson, Miss., and Mont- 


gomery, Ala. 


and 


“Even Europe would not escape, 


for every Atlantic coastal plain 
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would be ravaged by an enormous 
tidal wave put in motion when the 
compressed air forced the Atlantic 
back beyond the continental shelf.” 

Discussion both during and after 
the reading was active. Again the 
attempt made by the 
teacher to make sure that desirable 
obtained 


was science 


emotional outcomes were 
and undesirable ones obviated. 

Up to this point, the pupils had no 
inkling that anything beyond the 
more usual science class procedures 
was contemplated. Now, however, 
the dynamic nature of the previous 
study gave incentive to a related ex- 
perience in art. Both were 
asked if they would like to try in- 
terpreting the ideas and apprecia- 
tions they had obtained, using any 
art form they desired. As it trans- 
perhaps because of their 
greater familiarity with that me- 
dium, all the youngsters elected to 
make drawings. The idea met with 
enthusiastic reception from all in the 
individual. 


classes 


pired, 


two classes Save one 
This person, a boy with limited ex- 
perience in art work, gave various 
reasons why he did not like to draw. 
He was disturbed because he was 
unable to depict a realistic represen- 
tation and because he lacked skills 
in technic. After he had been as- 
sured that these factors were not as 
important as his own 


pression, he agreed to make the at- 


sincere e€x- 


tempt and soon realized the fun in- 

volved in a free approach to art. 
The classes now spent two forty- 

five minute periods in the art room, 


many children, however, voluntarily 


spending considerable time beyond 
this amount. 
diums for drawing, the pupils en- 
thusiastically began to experiment by 
putting their mental images on pa- 
per. As various plans evolved, they 
realized that they could express 
themselves in a symbolic, 
language. Soon line, form and color 


Given a choice of me- 


abstract 


produced a creative expression of 
each pupil’s reaction to the science 
experiences. 

The work completed, the children 
became interested in a verbal inter- 
pretation of each composition. Each 
individual was given the chance to 
describe what he had in mind in 
making his drawing and the pupils 
made whatever comments they cared 
to. Many times the classes realized 
that these interpretations 
failed to express the pupils’ feelings 
as vividly as did their art expressions. 
With several of the drawings, the 
brief oral statement led the groups 
to see new intrinsic significance in a 
composition which they had _pre- 
viously enjoyed solely for its interest- 
ing pattern and use of color. In 
other instances the understanding of 
the science experiences was greatly 
fostered through the art activities. 
Interestingly enough, in spite of the 
fact that the classes clearly under- 
stood that the pictures were reactions 
to the idea rather than an attempt 
at technical portrayal, many of the 
comments tended to be criticisms of 
the accuracy of the scientific ideas 
therein depicted. Nevertheless, al- 


verbal 
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though the pupils might question 
the presentation of a certain scien- 
tific aspect, they were equally willing 
to concede that, in this instance, each 
individual had a right to create his 
own imaginative interpretation. The 
pupils also were appreciative of a 
fine creative design. 

Some time after the drawings had 
been taken down from display, the 
members of the two classes were 
asked to put down in writing their 
reactions to the whole experience. 
Out of a total of 36 reactions, only 
three pupils expressed a dislike for 
the project, two were somewhat in- 
different and the remaining showed 
a real interest in the experience. In- 
terestingly enough, the boy referred 
to earlier in the article was one of 
this last group. 

An analysis of the statements from 
the 31 pupils showed that the proj- 
ect was a satisfying experience for 
one or more of the following reasons: 
(1) they enjoyed the art work; (2) 
they obtained a better understanding 
of the science work through the art 
experience, and (3) they liked the 
experience of combining work in 
two such ordinarily disparate fields. 


Tidal waves, hurling comets, 
land honeycombed by the bite of 
star teeth and other scientific 
phenomena were graphically 
expressed in the simple abstract 
language of art. This was fol- 
lowed by verbal interpretation, 
which was not as vivid a 
form of expression as was art. 
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Grade School at Green Brook 


WALTER PRITCHARD 


Board of Education, Green Brook Township 


Somerset County, New Jersey 


HE Green Brook Grade School, 

Green Brook Township, Somer- 
set County, New Jersey, consists of 
five 35 pupil classrooms, a principal’s 
office, a library, a teachers’ room, a 
janitor’s closet from which ventila- 
tors, fans and dampers are controlled, 
a boys’ and girls’ toilet and an audi- 
torium having a seating capacity of 
400. 

Each classroom is equipped with a 
controlled wardrobe, a_ teacher's 
closet, bookcase, cork boards, black- 
boards and map holders. 

Two side corridors erected for fu- 
ture extension are used temporarily 
for a kitchen and stock room. The 
kitchen, adjoining the auditorium, 
contains an electric range, cabinet 
sink and ample storage for dishes 
and groceries. The corridor parti- 
tions, both in the kitchen and stock 
room, are temporary and can be re- 
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make cleaning easy. Projections that 
catch dust have been avoided. Class- 
rooms, the teachers’ room, principal's 
office and auditorium are equipped 
with modern furnishings. 

The boiler room, the 
room and the meter room are in the 
fire-resistive basement. All rooms 
have standing radiators with venti- 


moved for future additions. All cor- janitor’s 


ridors are fire resisting. 
Both the classrooms and the audi- 
torium have maple floors and white 


painted walls. The ceilings are lating units. 
soundproofed and the general con- This school was financed by a 
struction and trim are designed to $29,454 grant and a $36,000 loan. 


Ps 











Exterior, five room school, designed by Alfred M. Korff, Plainfield, N. J. 
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Guidance 1n the Homeroom 


ORRLINE ELLIS 


Librarian, Jefferson Public Schools 
Jefferson, Tex. 


HREE million young people 

between the ages of 16 and 25 
are out of school and unemployed; 
36 per cent of the arrests are between 
the ages of 16 and 25 years; from 
25 to 40 per cent of all homeless 
persons are under 21 years of age. 
These facts are a challenge to the 
school of today. Somewhere in the 
past education has failed or such 
conditions would not exist. 

The modern school system has 
accepted the challenge and is mak- 
ing a definite contribution toward the 
alleviation of social and economic 
maladjustments. Educational lead- 
ers now realize that not only must 
the pupil’s mental processes be de- 
veloped but he must be guided in 
citizenship, ethical and moral rela- 
tionships, health, the selection of a 
vocation, manners and courtesy and 
the worthy use of leisure. The unit 
of organization within the school 
most effectively used for such guid- 
ance is the homeroom period. 

Since the homeroom trend in edu- 
cational development is new, positive 
proof of its worth is lacking. How- 
ever, convincing evidence of its value 
is offered through the opinions of 
those who have had success with the 
plan. 


Daily Activity Period 


In the twelve grade system of the 
Jefferson public schools, Jefferson, 
Tex., a homeroom or activity period 
is included in the daily schedule of 
both the junior high school and the 
senior high school. The nine home- 
room groups, representing a total of 
375. pupils, consist of both boys and 
zirls belonging to the same grade. 
Each homeroom sponsor is given 
absolute freedom in determining the 
plan of homeroom organization, in 
the arranging of the programs and 
in directing the pupils’ activities. 
The homeroom plan discussed is the 
one used in one section of the tenth 
grade; this section is composed of 21 
girls and 21 boys whose ages range 
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from 13 to 18 years with an average 
age of 14 years. 

In each homeroom period the 
pupils receive guidance through a 
discussion lasting about fifteen min- 
utes; the discussion is informal and 
arises, when possible, from some nat- 
ural cause. Thus, it is necessary that 
the planned programs be flexible in 
order that they may be modified to 
meet the needs and interests of the 
pupils. 


Kinds of Recreation 


After the discussion the remainder 
of the time is used for recreation; 
the type of recreation is, if possible, 
correlated with the preceding discus- 
sion. For example, after a discussion 
on good sportsmanship, this home- 
room had a contest entitled “Who’s 
Who in Sports”; when “A Good 
Name” was discussed the pupils dur- 
ing their recreation period had a 
contest in which they identified the 
slogans used in the advertisements 
of well-known products; a picture 
identification contest of criminals 
and noncriminals followed the dis- 
cussion on the crime situation in the 
United States. 

In their discussions the pupils 
cover a wide range of interests and 
subject matter; some of the most 
interesting subjects for discussion 
are “The Art of Being Happy,” “Are 
You Worthy to Be Called a Friend?” 
“Indian Legends,” “Myself,” “Know 
Texas,” “What Is Success?” “What 
Do You Talk About?” “Know Jef- 
ferson,” “Whither Mankind?” and 
“Cooperation in School.” The rec- 
reation consists chiefly of indoor and 
outdoor games, spelling matches, 
arithmetic matches and contests of 
many kinds. 

In order to stimulate enthusiasm 
and active participation in home- 
room activities, the pupils are divided 
into two teams. Each team has two 
captains appointed by the sponsor; 
the captains, in turn, choose the 
members for the teams. During the 


recreation period at each homeroom 
meeting the teams have an oppor- 
tunity to win points either by in- 
dividual or group participation in 
the contests or games. New captains 
and new teams are chosen every six 
weeks; at the end of each six weeks 
the winners are entertained by the 
losing team. 

The best way to know whether 
or not the homeroom program is 
truly successful is to get the pupils’ 
points of view. Recently a survey 
was made in which 37 members of 
this tenth grade section answered 
pertinent questions evaluating their 
homeroom. As the pupils did not 
sign their names, the ideas, attitudes 
and suggestions of the pupils as re- 
vealed through the findings of this 
survey provided the sponsor with a 
wealth of useful and interesting in- 
formation. 


Ideal Homeroom Group 


From the pupils’ reactions it devel- 
oped that the ideal homeroom group 
should be characterized by friendli- 
ness, good sportsmanship, coopera- 
tion and active and enjoyable par- 
ticipation of each individual in all 
activities. This is proof enough that 
homerooms should be organized in- 
sofar as possible by homogeneous 
grouping; otherwise, barriers of so- 
cial and economic standards will de- 
velop and under such pressure the 
desired atmosphere cannot be cre- 
ated. 

As it is necessary that each pupil 
feel he is an integral part of the 
homeroom group, the question was 
asked as to whether or not he felt 
he was a real part of the homeroom. 
One pupil replied, “Everyone helps 
to cooperate and if I didn’t someone 
else might not and then there would 
be a disturbance.” Consider this 
statement and contrast it with the 
answer of the one pupil who felt he 
was not a real part of the homeroom 
for he answered: “They did not ask 
me to play the games.” 

Fortunately, the majority of the 
pupils feels that it is the individual 
responsibility of each to make his 


2s 





homeroom a success. The develop- 
ment and direction of this trait are 
worth all the time and effort re- 
quired to carry on an effective home- 
room program. 

From the answers to the question 
“Do like sponsor and 
why?” the sponsor may _ realize 
vividly what a homeroom group ex- 
pects of her. She is challenged to 
give her best at all times both in the 
homeroom and out of it. She must 
be absolutely impartial and fair in 


you your 


her judgment and in her attitude 
toward the pupils; she must be able 
to plan interesting and enjoyable 
activities and then direct the pupils 
in them so that they may derive the 
greatest possible good. On the other 
hand, she is expected in all that she 
says and does to exemplify at all 
times the characteristics of friendli- 
ness, good sportsmanship and _ co- 
operation. It is interesting to note 
that 
teristics that the pupils like about 


their homeroom group. 


these are the identical charac- 


The types of material used in the 
programs and the method of presen- 
tation are important factors in a suc- 
cessful homeroom guidance period. 
Contrary to general opinion, pupils 
do not expect or even want a rowdy 
time in homeroom. Again and again 
indicate that 
liked the programs and the way in 


their answers they 
which they were presented because 
certain activities are “enjoyable and 
educational and just lots of fun.” 

In regard to the presentation of the 
programs, the principal factor in at- 
taining success is to permit each 
pupil the opportunity for active par- 
such 


ticipation. In this connection 


statements as “given where all mem- 
bers can have part” and “presented 
in an interesting way and everybody 
took a part in it” prove that the pupil 
of today is interested in taking ad- 
vantage of those opportunities that 
will enable him better to adjust him- 
self in later life. 

Adverse criticism to the programs 
and to their presentation is best given 
in these statements: “I do not like 
that kind of material,” “Some didn’t 
get to be in anything at all,” and “A 
certain group was in it and that was 
all that got to do anything.” It is 
beside the question as to whether 
this criticism is just or unjust; the 
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important thing is that such an atti- 
tude must be remedied. A person 
who is blind to himself and feels 
that society is unjust could never be 
happy or a worth-while citizen con- 
tributing to the betterment of so- 
ciety. Thus, it behooves the sponsor 
to try in some way so to direct home- 
room activities as to make each pupil 
feel that he is an essential part of 
the group. 

The question was asked, “Did you 
participate in the activities of your 
homeroom as much as you wanted 
to?” Although the pupils answered 
unanimously in the affirmative, even 
this does not indicate a perfect situa- 
tion. Several pointed out that they 
had no desire to take an active part, 
although they generally agreed that 
the activities were so arranged that 
everyone might have a part. 

An earnest attempt should be 
made to get every pupil to take an 
active part by having a varied pro- 
gram, but if active participation can- 
not be obtained the program should 
be made so attractive and interesting 
and entertaining that the pupils may 
gain something worth-while just by 
enjoying the activities of the group. 

“Things were discussed openly.” 
This comment relative to discussions 





should be descriptive of all home- 
rooms and such an attitude is essen- 
tial to a truly successful and effective 
program. A pupil’s opportunity for 
free and informal discussion stimu- 
lates him to further thinking, helps 
to clarify his own philosophy of life 
and challenges or confirms his be- 
lief. 

Several questions were asked in an 
attempt to learn the pupils’ likes and 
dislikes in regard to the activities of 
the homeroom. Contests were listed 
as the activity they most enjoyed. 
Quizzes were second choice. Games 
and spelling matches ranked in third 
and fourth places, respectively. 

A majority of the pupils said they 
were heartily in favor of and felt 
they were benefited by the home- 
room guidance period. “It has taught 
us to be quick mentally and physi- 
cally” and “it shows how much your 


classmates appreciate being with 
you.” 

These statements and others of 
like nature prove that the home- 


room is justified by the pupil’s inter- 
est, enjoyment and appreciation of 
the programs and activities; further- 
more, it has proved itself of untold 
value by improved pupil habits, atti- 
tudes and ideals. 





are we busy about? 


and then. 


As Others Say It 


You yourselves must set flame to the faggots which you have brought. 
When you talk, you teach; when you listen, you learn. 
A man without a smiling face must not open shop. 
He hears but half who hears one party only. 


No man is free who cannot command himself. 


All generalities are dangerous, even this one. 


It is not enough to be busy; so are the ants. The question is: What 
Life would be very dull if we didn’t have to fight something now 


Even a Pollyanna has her occasional rainy days. 
Praise youth and it will advance to success. 


Never pick a quarrel even when it is ripe. 


—INSCRIPTION, GOODMAN THEATER. 


WATSON. 


—THOMAS J. 


—CHINESE PROVERB. 


AESCHYLUS. 


—PYTHAGORAS, 


—DU MAS, FILS. 


—THOREAU. 


—PAUL MUNI. 


— MORRIS J. GOLDSTON. 


—IRISH PROVERB. 


-COMMONWEALTHER. 
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Dont Neglect the Bus Driver 


HAROLD H. COOK 


Superintendent, New Madison, Ohio 


HE bus driver personnel has 

become an important phase of 
the public school organization. This 
group of employes is relatively new 
in public school education, but it is 
in no way unimportant. 

The need of free public education 
was accepted in the early part of the 
nineteenth century and the problem 
of transportation. began to be con- 
sidered early in the twentieth cen- 
tury.. Its growth was slow and fol- 
lowed the growth of general trans- 
portation in most localities. Even 
after the school districts had assumed 
the of pupil transportation, 
much of it was provided for by pri- 
vate families in which their own 
children and possibly the neighbors’ 
children were hauled to the school 
in a horse-drawn buggy. The prob- 
lems of driver personnel were not 


cost 


great. 
Wagon Era Was Simple 


Later, the horse-drawn wagon was 
sent out by the boards of education 
to collect children in a certain terri- 
tory. From 10 to 20 children were 
hauled to school in one load along 
a road that held few hazards except 
those that arose from the elements 
and the unimproved roads. Since 
the number being transported was 
so small, the problems in pupil trans- 
portation were not complex. How- 
ever, with the coming of the auto- 
motive age and with the increased 
number of children being trans- 
ported, we have today a huge prob- 
lem of pupil transportation with 
manifold ramifications. 

Today in the United States there 
are approximately three million chil- 
dren being transported in school 
buses. The item of safety alone 
necessitates serious and _ intelligent 
planning. 

Much has been written upon the 
tangible side of school bus trans- 
portation: the kinds and sizes of 
buses, equipment and lengths of 
routes. Approximately 280,000 school 
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children in Ohio are under the con- 
trol and care of 7500 drivers each day 
of the school term. The driver makes 
contact twice daily with the pupils 
he transports and, therefore, becomes 
correspondingly as important as the 
teachers. It is important that he 
should be chosen and supervised as 
carefully as is the teaching personnel. 
While physical safety of the children 
is of paramount importance in the 
selection of a bus driver personnel, 
there are other factors of magnitude. 


Qualifications for a Driver 


In many school situations the se- 
lection, the habits and attitudes of 
bus drivers have become serious 
problems of school personnel man- 
agement. Bus drivers must be made 
to feel that they are not only a nec- 
essary but an important part of a 
school system. Therefore, they should 
be men who, in the light of their 
training and background, can under- 
stand and appreciate the public 
school system. They must believe in 
education and be willing to cooper- 
ate in the promotion of those ideas 
and activities that will be for the 
best educational interests of the chil- 
dren in the community. A bus driver 
can do much to improve or to tear 
down the morale and accomplish- 
ments of a school organization. 
Therefore, a high type of individual 
will need to be selected, although he 
need not necessarily be a_ person 
with much formal schooling. 

The next step necessary is to get 
the driver to feel that he is a part 
of the school personnel and that his 
position has a direct relationship with 
and bearing on the school. Many 
drivers see themselves merely as a 
person who collects school children 
and drops them off at the school. 
Many administrators do nothing to 
eliminate this feeling. Possibly they 
believe that, after all, these men are 
mere bus drivers. 

The personnel manager must crea- 
tively integrate the bus drivers into 


the whole personnel of the school. 
Only as this situation is realized and 
utilized will positive rather than 
negative results be obtained from the 
bus driver personnel. 

To bring about the proper inte- 
gration the following points are sug- 
gested to the administrator of school 
bus personnel: 

1. Select men with good purpose 
and background. 

2. Prepare material for them that 
will show their importance and place 
in the school program and personnel. 

3. Have frequent conversations 
with the drivers as to policy, prob- 
lems and general conditions. 

4. Pay a wage suitable for the re- 
sponsibilities that are given drivers. 

5. Give a_ special invitation to 
drivers for schoo! functions and ac- 
tivities. If they make special trips 
for school groups, arrange for ade- 
quate compensation. 

6. Have several meetings of bus 
drivers each year. These meetings 
may well be treated professionally, 
as are teachers’ meetings. 

7. Develop in the driver an honor- 
able and professional attitude toward 
his job by means of administrative 
action and word. 

8. Serve the bus driver adminis- 
tratively just as faithfully as other 
personnel groups are served. 


Meetings for the Drivers 


To be able to realize to any great 
extent the fullness of the foregoing 
points is a large task. Many seem- 
ingly unsurpassable obstacles will 
hinder their realization. However, a 
great forward step can be made by 
the administrator who will work to 
that end with sincerity of purpose. 

The use of bus driver meetings, 
particularly, improves the attitude, 
morale and general school spirit of 
the bus drivers. A week or two pre- 
ceding the first day of school a meet- 
ing should be held. The superin- 
tendent should work out the plans 
well in advance of the meeting. The 
meeting may well be attended by 
the members of the board of educa- 
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tion as well as by others interested 
and concerned with the employes of 
the school. The desirable effects of 
this meeting will be many, if it is 
handled in the proper way. It need 
not be entirely occupational but may 
be somewhat social in order to ac- 
complish the desired objectives. 

The following is a list of desired 
goals to be worked toward: 

1. Foster a spirit of cooperation 
among the drivers, i.e. a driver-to- 
driver relationship. 

2. Set up conditions that will de- 
velop a spirit of good will between 
bus driver personnel and other em- 
ployes of the school. 

3. Develop in the minds of the 
drivers their importance and respon- 
sibility to the school program. 

4. Assign bus routes and work out 
time schedules in relation to the 
school program. Allow the drivers a 


part in this phase. Experienced 
drivers can give suggestions that will 
be of value. 

5. Discuss the law and good prac- 
tice concerning transportation of 
pupils. 

6. Explain and discuss practices 
to be followed in transporting chil- 
dren to athletic games and other 
extracurricular activities. 

7. Hand out a prepared list of 
suggestions as to policies, driving 
conditions and safety to the bus 
drivers. This material will form a 
basis for the major part of the meet- 
ing. Check the items carefully in 
the meeting, stimulate discussion and 
invite additions and criticisms. 

8. Follow the meeting with a so- 
cial gathering. 

There also is an advantage in hav- 
ing a few meetings of the drivers 
during the school year. 





Vitalizing Faculty Meeting 


EDWIN WAGGENER 


Acting Principal, Liberty School, Englewood, N. J. 


MPROVEMENTS in the sound- 

ness and efficiency of the educa- 
tional program can be achieved 
only by making use of all the avail- 
able means for professional study 
and thinking that are to be found. 
A most important means of profes- 
sional improvement is the faculty 
meeting. A local meeting lends it- 
self particularly well to the study and 
discussion of educational issues and 
well as 
general concern. The local group is 


problems of immediate as 
homogeneous enough in interest to 
derive real and tangible results from 
a faculty meeting that is properly ad- 
ministered. 

The level of a faculty meeting is 
determined largely by the planning, 
preparation and organization that 
take place in advance. A_ poorly 
administered meeting may be a dull 
affair looked forward to with about 
as much anticipation as a detention 
period after school or a_ waiting 
period for an overdue train. 

The typical meeting of the routine 
type tends to be given over largely 


to the 
tively 


random discussion of rela- 
unimportant details of the 
school. Teachers are often generous- 
ly criticized for whatever shortcom- 
ings they have shown since the last 
meeting of the group. Individual 
problems of no general concern are 
argued and discussed at length. As 
is reasonable to expect, the clock is 
the focal point of attention in such 
meetings. Some of the teachers may 
sit and think but mos: of them 
just sit. 

The desirable type of faculty meet- 
ing is one that devotes the minimum 
of time to routine announcements 
and the discussion of small matters 
and then proceeds to the considera- 
tion and study of a definite and vital 
professional problem. There should 
be sufficient informality to invite 
active participation in discussion af- 
ter the topic has been presented in 
organized form by one of the mem- 
bers of the group. 

A few days before the meeting, it 
is well to stimulate interest in the 
topic that has been proposed for con- 





sideration. Two procedures are sug- 
gested: (1) in a prominent place, 


post a list of thought-provoking 
questions that naturally grow out of 
the problem in question, and (2) cite 
references that have a definite bear- 
ing on the subject under considera- 
tion. If the school has on file a few 
of the better professional periodicals 
and texts, it is not difficult to locate 
these references. It is well to confine 
the references cited to a few of the 
best ones rather than have a list of 
discouraging length. 

Seek, during the course of the 
meeting, an answer to such ques- 
tions as these: What are the facts 
that research has produced regarding 
this problem? What are the prac- 
tices of schools in various parts of 
the country regarding the proce- 
dure? What principles may be cited 
as guides to whatever action we may 
find possible to take on this prob- 
lem? What application can we 
make in improving the functioning 
and efficiency of our own school? 

Our field is bristling with prob- 
lems. No shortage of material to 
study will be experienced by those 
who are at all alert to the tasks that 
lie ahead of a given school or of 
American education generally. 

A list of suggested problems fol- 
lows: 

1. How may we improve the re- 
lationship of our school with the 
parents and homes in the community 
that we serve? | 

2. How may we best provide for 
pupils of exceptional mentality, 
both bright and dull? 

3. To what extent may we adapt 
an activity program? 

4. How may we 
motivation of pupils? 

5. To what extent have we a lag 
between pupil achievement 
ability? 

6. How may we encourage crea- 
tive ability in our program? 

7. What are the best means of 
training pupils for democracy? 

8. How may we best keep our 
pupils abreast of world conditions? 

9. What points of interest in the 
community should our pupils see 
firsthand ? 

10. How may we improve guid- 
ance regarding the pupils’ special 
interests of study and future occu- 
pational and professional choices? 


improve our 


and 
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New Lease on Light 


CHOOL building construction 
S in recent years has included 
proper heating, ventilating and many 
other physical features designed to 
protect child health. One of the 
biggest failings, however, is the pro- 
vision for auxiliary lighting. If the 
window area is 20 per cent of the 
floor area and glare is kept out with 
light colored shades, the schoolroom 
has been assumed to be adequately 
lighted. This is true on bright days. 
While we can be as sure of ventila- 
tion in January as we are in June, in 
well-constructed schools natural light 
intensity is constantly varying. Seat 
6 in row A may have 30 foot candles 
of natural light reflected from the 
walls and ceiling at 11:00 a.m. in 
mid-September, but at 3:00 p.m. in 
December this may diminish to 2 
or 3 foot candles. The artificial lights 
are then turned on. In most schools, 
this means an additional 2 to 5 foot 
candles. 

Both natural and artificial lighting 
are affected by the condition of the 
walls and ceilings. In the fall of 
1937, the interior of one of the Plym- 


J. MAURICE STRATTAN 


Supervising Principal, Plymouth Township Schools, Norristown, Pa. 


outh Township schools, near Norris- 
town, Pa., was cleaned and repainted. 
This building had needed this house- 
cleaning and painting for years. The 
walls and ceilings were dirty and 
discolored, making the rooms drab 
and uninviting. While school ofh- 
cials were anxious to have this school 
clean and bright, none of us realized 
what a striking change would be 
effected. 

Light meter tests taken before and 
after showed a 50 per cent increase 
in natural light by cleaning alone 
and, after repainting, this jumped 
to 150 per cent. As a result, the dis- 
trict officials became more 
conscious of inadequate artificial 
light fixtures in the schools. Decid- 
ing to experiment, several rooms in 
this newly painted school were 
equipped with indirect lighting, 
using two 500 watt and two 300 watt 
bulbs (the maximum the circuits 
would carry). These fixtures pro- 


schx iT y| 


duced 11 foot candles of indirect, 
nonglare, evenly distributed lighting 
which can be added to the natural 
light when needed in these rooms. 
This was double the best light avail- 
able in any of the other rooms which 
used four unshaded 200 watt bulbs. 

The experiment has proved highly 
successful. Children and_ teachers 
enjoy the mellow, yet brilliant illumi- 
nation. Compared with the other 
lights, the effect is most unusual. 
On dark days the lights are not in 
themselves noticeable, yet the room 
is cheerfully illuminated. This means 
a great deal to teacher and pupils 
during the dull short days of winter. 

Pupils and teachers in the whole 
school, as well as visitors, are im- 
pressed by the indirect lighting in 
the rooms experimentally equipped. 
We are now anticipating the time 
when all the classrooms in each 
building can be adequately supplied 
with similar artificial illumination. 


BEFORE: Light intensity in one of the Plymouth Township AFTER: Natural light increased 150 per cent after repaint- 
schools at Norristown, Pa., was from 3 to 5 foot candles. 
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ing; indirect lighting fixtures produced 11 foot candles. 
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1—County health nurse giving immunization for typhoid 
fever. 2—Children now bring milk to school for lunch and 
keep it in ice boxes. 3—Making screens for protection 
against flies and mosquitoes. Approximately 40 per cent of 
the homes are now screened. 4—Primary reading. Local 
children made nine months’ progress in reading ability dur- 
ing six months. 5—Here Colonial history is dramatized. 
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County Schools 


JANE FRANSETH 


ge EVALUATE any program 
in education is difficult because 
the most important results are in- 
tangible and do not lend themselves 
to accurate and objective measure- 
ments. The real test of education 
can be made only through a study 
of the way people live as a result of 
education. At best, a study of life 
as a result of education must be 
based largely on subjective analysis. 
An attempt, however, has been made 
to evaluate, as objectively as possible, 
some of the results of the educa- 
tional program that has been in 
effect in Bulloch County, Georgia, 
during the last three years. 

The evaluation of the results has 
been made in terms of the persistent 
life problems that education in 


& 


We 


en ae 
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Measure Progress 


Demonstration Supervisor of Schools 
South Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro 


























Georgia is attempting to help the 
people meet more effectively. State- 
ments in the evaluation have been 
made in answer to the following 
questions: 

1. What improvements have been 
made in health? 

2. What improvements have been 
made in the communication of 
ideas? 

3. What improvements are being 
made in the expression of spiritual 
and esthetic impulses? 

4. What improvements are being 
made in citizenship? 

5. What improvements are being 
made in the process of earning a 
living? 

6. What improvements have been 
made in conservation of resources? 











Some improvements in the process of earning a living. 
6 and 7—Girls are enrolled in homemaking classes. A 
large percentage of boys in each senior high school is 
enrolled in the study of agriculture. 8—A school boy’s 
steer project. 9—A unit in vocational agriculture. 10—A 
chicken raising project. Almost all the boys are working 





on some project in agriculture on neighboring farmsteads. 
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Improvements in Health: 


Hookworm has been reduced from 
60 to 36 per cent in the Bulloch 
County schools since 1936. 

Children in almost all of the 
grammar grades and junior high 
schools now wash their hands before 
lunch and eat together in an orderly 
manner. 

Hot lunches are served regularly 
in three schools. 

An improved water supply has 
been provided in eight schools 
through installation of electric pumps 
or through improvements made in 
the water systems already installed 
in the schools. 

Ice is provided by two local ice 
companies at one of the schools. The 
children bring milk for lunch and 
keep it in the ice boxes. More chil- 
dren bring milk to this school than 
to any other school in the county. 

Special emphasis has been placed 
on the best diet for a healthful life. 

A drive is under way to screen 
more homes against flies and mos- 
quitoes. Approximately 40 per cent 
of the homes are now screened. 

There is a renewed effort to build 
more sanitary toilet facilities in the 
homes to fight hookworm disease 
and typhoid fever. Approximately 
3000 pit water closets have been built 
in the last three years. 

A drive is also being made. against 
typhus fever through a campaign 
against rats. 


Improvements in Communication of 
Ideas: 

Standard test results show that 
children in Bulloch County made 
nine months’ growth in reading 
ability during six months at school 
last year as compared to national 
averages. 

The average child read at 
ten times as many books last year 
as he did in 1935. No attempt has 
been made to count the number of 
books read by the children of Bulloch 
County. 

The average child did at least four 
times as much reference reading last 
year as he did in 1935. 

Little improvement in the chil- 
dren’s technical use of English is 
evident though great improvement 
has been made in their knowledge 
of subject matter about which to 


talk. 


least 


Improvements in Expression of 
Esthetic and Spiritual Impulses: 

All except five or six grade teach- 
ers in the county have made a be- 
ginning in the teaching of public 
school music. 

A serious attempt is being made 
by teachers to train children to sing 
with light head tones. 

Elementary school children of the 
county have learned, on the average, 
approximately 20 new songs appro- 
priate for their ages. 

All the schools participated in the 
district 1 elementary school chorus 
held at South Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege in May. 

Three of schools 


the 


six senior 


participated in the district 1 high 
school music festival held at South 
Georgia Teachers College in March. 

Expressions in the artistic sense 
are in evidence as follows: (1) many 


original illustrations, especially in 
the social studies field; (2) improve- 
ment in posting children’s work on 
the walls in an attractive way; (3) 
improvement in keeping — school 
buildings clean, and (4) girls taking 
homemaking classes learn how to 
dress well, though inexpensively, and 
how to make homes attractive. 

Improvements in Citizenship: 

Discipline has improved. There 
are few instances now in which the 
teachers have lost control of the 
children. 

Children in every school have im- 
proved in accepting responsibility 
for carrying on the program of the 
school as evidenced by _ teacher- 
guided but child-directed activities, 
such as: (1) group conferences in 
social studies; (2) keeping rooms 
clean; (3) chapel programs; (4) 
reading and homeroom clubs; (5) 
student council, and (6) lunch pe- 
riods. 

A special study of Bulloch County 
problems is being made in at least 
one social science course in each of 
four senior schools in the county. To 
measure the results of this course is 
difficult, but there is enough evi- 
dence to indicate that the children 
are becoming much more conscious 
of life needs in the county and the 
state and that they have been stirred 
to a desire to do something. 

Scholarship based on study of Bul- 
loch County graduates in South 


Georgia Teachers College shows that 
improvement has been made in the 
average scholarship of Bulloch 
County graduates. In 1935-36 the 
average mark of Bulloch County 
graduates was D; in 1936-37 it was 
D; in 1937-38, D, but a study of the 
marks of the freshmen this fall 
shows that the average mark has 
gone up to C. 


Improvements in Process of Earning 
a Living: 

A large percentage of the boys in 
each senior school is enrolled in the 
study of agriculture. Almost all the 
boys are working on some projects 
in agriculture at their own homes. 
Examples of these are: (1) buying, 
caring for and selling hogs, cattle 
and chickens; (2) buying seed, pre- 
paring land, caring for crop and 
selling or using the product—corn, 
cotton and tobacco; (3) making 
something in the shop to improve 
home life: book case, table, self feed- 
er for hogs; planting shrubs, and (4) 
handling money, spending and sav- 
Ing. 

A large percentage of the girls in 
cach senior school is enrolled in 
homemaking classes in which they 
buy material and make some of 
their own clothes, and plan and pre- 
pare food as inexpensively as pos- 


sible. 


Improvements in Conservation of 
Natural Resources: 


The high school boys and many 
of the fathers practice more diver- 
sification in their farm program than 
heretofore and are thus reducing the 
amount of soil fertility depletion. 

There is more rotation of crops. 
From this, the amount of soil fer- 
tility depletion is also being reduced. 

Cooperation with the Bulloch 
County agent is encouraged at all 
times in order to conserve the soil 
for best use. 

To evaluate a few of the outcomes 
of the progressive education in Bul- 
loch County has been the purpose 
of this article. Progress in the type 
of education that really has an effect 
on life problems, however, must nec- 
essarily be slow. However, unless 
the state and county fail in their 
obligation to finance the schools, a 
much more abundant life is in store 
for all. 
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Cafeteria as a Teaching Medium 


WILSON G. SMILLIE, M.D. 


Department of Public Health 
Cornell University Medical School 


ANY school children are 
doubtedly malnourished but it 
is difficult to determine the nutri- 
tional state of a child because there 
measure- 


un- 


are no exact methods of 
ment of the status of nutrition. 

In order to meet this need, an ex- 
tensive four year study of the normal 
nutritional requirements of high 
school pupils is under way in New 
York City under the sponsorship of 
Cornell University Medical College, 
the Milbank Fund, the city education 
and health departments and the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

One thing concerning the nutrition 
of childhood we know quite well. 
Within fairly circumscribed limits we 
know what foods a growing child 
should eat and how much of each 
food is required for his normal devel- 
opment. The simple principles of a 
well-balanced well under- 
stood and can readily be taught to 
children. We also know that many 
children do understand 
the basic principles concerning a well- 


diet are 


school not 
balanced diet. Many others have been 
taught these principles but have not 
learned the importance of applying 
them to their everyday life. 

There is no better practical method 
for teaching the essentials of a proper 
to school children than in the 
Here the child can 
apply the lessons he has been taught 
in the schoolroom and can actually 
make this newly acquired knowledge 
a part of his daily life habits. 

The utilization of this method of 
instruction cannot be accomplished 


diet 
school cafeteria. 


unless the school cafeteria is willing 
to present the proper foods to the 
children in an effective and attractive 
If the cafeteria sells an abun- 
dance of cheap candy, soft drinks 
and other foods of an unsuitable type, 
in order to make a big profit, then 
the chief value of the 


Way. 


cafeteria is 
lost. 

The excuses offered for selling un- 
suitable foods in school cafeterias are 
usually: (a) a desire to make some 
money in order to support some other 
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school activity, or (b) a belief that if 
the cafeteria not sell 
these things, the children will buy 
them elsewhere. 

Experience has shown that a prop- 
erly organized and operated school 
cafeteria can be run effectively, with- 
out an operating loss, and can at the 
same time supply ample, well-bal- 
anced meals to the children at a rea- 
sonable cost. The primary purpose of 
the school cafeteria is not to turn in 
a surplus to the school treasury. Its 
real purposes are twofold: 

1. To supply the children with a 
good wholesome meal at cost. 

2. To teach, by example and pre- 
cept, the essential principles of a 


school does 


well-balanced diet, which will con- 
tain all the essential food elements 
in appropriate amounts. 

These purposes can best be accom- 
plished by a trained manager or, in 
the small school, by the home eco- 
nomics teacher. The school depart- 
ment of home economics should be 
consulted in planning the daily 
menus so that it will emphasize 
courses in food selection. The health 
education teaching should tie in with 
lunchroom practices. The art depart- 
ment may plan the educational post- 
ers to be placed in the cafeteria in 
order to emphasize essential dietary 
requirements. In essence, the whole 
cafeteria plan of organization should 
become an integral part of the teach- 
ing machinery of the school. 





We Call It ““Our Cafeteria” 


JANE HOOPER 


Pupil, Hamilton High School, Trenton, N. J. 


UR school cafeteria at Hamil- 

ton High School, Trenton, 
N. J., offers more advantages than 
merely good food at low cost. The 
Students’ Cafeteria Management 
Club takes part in the actual running 
of the business. These girls help in 
the kitchen, behind the counter and 
in the cafeteria office. They do their 
utmost to make the food look tempt- 
ing by arranging salads and pud- 
dings attractively and to keep the 
cafeteria looking artistic. In holiday 
seasons, they have appropriate dec- 
orations. Psychologists say that the 
atmosphere and surroundings have a 
good deal to do with promoting di- 
gestion. 

Home economics pupils play a part 
in the regular routine of the cafeteria. 
In their classes they prepare some of 
the food on sale. They help with the 
menus for the mother-daughter and 
father-son banquets, too. Service Club 
girls serve at these banquets in return 
for their special training. 

It’s good experience for pupils to 
know how to conduct themselves in 


a restaurant. Having eaten in a 
school cafeteria, they won't seem so 
ill at ease when eating out. 

Four hundred Hamilton pupils eat 
lunch daily at each of three lunch 
periods. Of these 400 about 50 per 
cent buy their lunches and 25 per 
cent buy at least one article. The oth- 
ers are privileged to make use of the 
tables, chairs and water tumblers. 
Each pupil has twenty-five minutes 
in which to purchase sufficient tick- 
ets, select his lunch, eat it and re- 
turn the tray and silverware after he 
has eaten. If he brings his lunch 
from home, he is expected to co- 
operate in keeping the tables and 
floor clear of waste materials. 

If you were to visit our cafeteria, 
you would find that the pupils con- 
duct themselves freely but with an 
air of responsibility. Just recently 
there have been printed signs posted 
here and there saying: “This is your 
lunchroom; make it worthy of Ham- 
ilton High School.” I think you 
would say that our pupils are doing 
just that. 
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Hot dishes prepared under the 
Utah school lunch program are 
planned to supplement lunches 
that are packed in the home. 


EN years ago the typical noon- 

day picture in rural schools of 
Utah included random sack or news- 
paper wrapped lunches eaten from 
the classroom desks or devoured on 
the playground between turns at the 
baseball bat. Poorly made sandwiches, 
pie and an occasional apple were the 
foods most commonly seen. 

Federal and state assistance made 
available through the Works Prog- 
ress Administration has been a major 
factor in hastening installation of 
school lunch service in rural schools 
throughout Utah. As organized un- 
der the W.P.A. program, school 
lunch benefits are available to “all 
needy or undernourished children in 
the state, which means, ‘all children 
who are under the necessity of carry- 
ing a lunch to school’ whether on a 
relief status or not.” Before the estab- 
lishment of federal aid for lunch pro- 
grams, hot lunch the 
schools was restricted generally to 
high schools in urban areas. 

Like all new institutions, growth of 
the school lunch movement was 
neither dramatic nor widespread. 
Only a few educational executives 
comprehended the relation of a 
school lunch policy to an academic 
program. But as the program ex- 
panded and the nutritional benefits 
with subsequent scholastic improve- 
ments became apparent to parents as 
well as to educators, more and more 
school districts applied for assistance. 
In September of 1938 the 
lunch project was approved on a 
state-wide basis, making possible the 


service in 


sche ( ) 


operation of a school lunch service 
in each of the 29 counties of the state 
and in 39 of the 40 school districts. 
During the 1938-39 school year, a 
total of 2,845,294 lunches was served 
to 22,361 children in 207 school lunch 
centers. 

Under the legal sponsorship of the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion, district superintendents assume 
the responsibility for the operation 
of the school lunch program in their 
respective districts. The major obli- 
gations of the boards of education 
in the various districts include pro- 
vision of housing, fuel, part of the 
equipment and the majority of food 
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products used by the project. Labor 
and supervision are made available 
through W.P.A. funds. P.-T.A. or- 
ganizations, American Legion, serv- 
ice clubs and other civic groups 
contribute labor and funds for pro- 
motion of the program in different 
communities. 

Two auxiliary projects, 
Food Preservation Project 
W.P.A. Garden Project, are operated 
during the summer months to pro- 
vide and preserve vegetables and fruit 
for use in schools during the winter 
months. The greatest supplementary 
food source to the reserve established 
by the gardening and food preserva- 
tion projects is through Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities. During _ the 
1938-39 school season, among other 
foods contributed by Federal Surplus 
Commodities were: 28,077 pounds 
of dry beans, 36,140 pounds of butter, 
8965 pounds of dry skim milk, 14,267 
pounds of raw cabbage, 27,211 
pounds of flour, 2292 pounds of 
wheat cereal, 76,665 pounds of grape- 
fruit and 122,444 pounds of oranges. 

During the summer of 1938 a pro- 
gram of school gardens was organ- 


W.P.A. 


and 


ized. Those school boards that were 
able to organize the project for the 
1938 season arranged for a contribu- 
tion of land for the garden plot and 
supplied the seed for planting. 
W.P.A: funds supplied the labor and 
supervision for gardening. A total 
of 67 acres of land throughout the 
state was cultivated under this proj- 
ect in 1938. Despite crop adversities, 
the school lunch gardens produced a 
good portion of the vegetables canned 
by the W.P.A. food preservation cen- 
ters in the districts sponsoring garden 
projects. Beets, string beans, peas, 
corn and tomatoes were raised princi- 
pally for canning, while carrots, tur- 
nips, potatoes and dried beans were 
producd for winter storage. 

The food preservation projects, like 
the school gardens, were sponsored 
by the boards of education in the 
various districts with supervision and 
labor being supplied by W.P.A. 
funds. Cans used for preserving the 
foods were supplied by the federal 
government. Aided by P.-T.A. or- 
ganizations and civic interest, the 
boards of education consolidated the 
food preservation program for several 
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Teacher supervision helps maintain an orderly and pleasant lunch period. 


schools and established one, two, 


three or more canning centers ac- 
cording to the size and requirement 
of the school lunch program in their 
respective districts. 

P.-T.A. organizations in most dis- 
tricts were made responsible for so- 
liciting produce contributions and 
school lunch credit produce, to be 
canned in the centers throughout the 
season and for coordinating the time 
of supply with the working schedules 
in the canning center. Under this 
setup about 250,000 peas, 
beans, corn, tomatoes and other vege- 


cans of 





tables were canned in some 70 can- 
ning centers throughout the state 
during the summer of 1938. 

Of the 70 canning centers operat- 
ing in the state, Salt Lake County 
center was the only one using a 
power sealer for sealing cans and 
employing steam retorts for the proc- 
essing procedure. All other centers 
used hand sealers and domestic pres- 
sure cookers for processing; these 
were supplied by W.P.A. School 
kitchens, where available, church 
kitchens, home kitchens and civic 
kitchens alike were converted into 


School lunch kitchen, Morgan County School Lunch Center, Morgan, Utah. 
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operating units according to the hous- 
ing facilities available in the com- 
munity. A few centers were operated 
as traveling units, pressure cookers 
and sealing machines being trans- 
ported from one community to an- 
other by the supervisor in order to 
can the produce as it became avail- 
able in different communities and to 
minimize the problem of travel for 
those contributing time to the center. 

The hot dishes prepared under the 
school lunch program are planned to 
supplement rather than to replace 
home packed lunches. One hot dish 
is served daily and usually consists 
of a meat, cream or vegetable soup; 
however, this is frequently varied by 
the addition of a side vegetable, 
canned or fresh fruits or a simple 
dessert. Evidence of improved stand- 
ards and increased interest on the 
part of parents is apparent in the 
improved quality of home packed 
lunches. Sandwiches are now made 
of more nutritious fillings spread on 
fresh wholesome bread. Apples and 
other fresh fruits are replacing the 
pie, cake and heavy desserts. Then, 
too, wax paper wrappings for sand- 
wiches and cookies have almost en- 
tirely replaced the newspaper cover 
once used. Novice baskets or boxes 
are used as containers, and a paper 
napkin is frequently included in the 
packing. 

Educational benefits are apparent, 
also, in a better planned and super- 
vised lunch period for the children. 
Teachers in every school are 
operating for the mutual success of 
the program. Supervision of hand- 
washing and maintenance of an or- 
derly and pleasant lunch period are 
the areas of most constructive teacher 
participation. Some schools, however, 
have demonstrated the value of a 
correlating teaching plan by studying 
foods and lunch planning in their 
health classes. 

The travel problem as a factor in 
the prevalence of malnutrition among 
Utah rural school children is of great 
significance. Some actually travel be- 
tween 50 and 55 miles every day. 
This means that they leave home be- 
fore 7 a.m. and that it is frequently 
7 p.m. before they again reach home. 
Because of this early hour of depar- 
ture some children miss breakfast 
and in their hurry make little provi- 
sion for noon lunch. Those with 
lunches often eat them while travel- 
ing to school or at morning recess. 


co- 
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Food Control Is Needed 


HE main concern of the high 

school cafeteria has been the 
preparation of wholesome nutritious 
food for the children. However, it 
is the control of the operation of the 
cafeteria that really determines the 
quality and quantity of the food 
served. It seems imperative that the 
problem of food control be added to 
the accounting procedure in order 
that the pupils may be assured of the 
best food at the lowest price. 

The most important accounting 
procedure has been the preparation 
of the profit and loss statement and 
of the various forms that are needed 
to arrive at this document. The 
profit and loss statement does nothing 
to provide an efficient daily control 
of operation. Why not employ mod- 
ern accounting technics to control 
all operations from the purchase of 
the food until the money is deposited 
in the bank? Food control technics 
will provide a daily check instead of 
the monthly check that is commonly 
used at present. 

How does the cafeteria manager 
keep account of the goods sent from 
the storeroom to the cook? 

Are records maintained to see that 
the cook produces the number of 
portions that the ingredients from 
the storeroom should produce? 

Are records maintained to check 
the cash register readings against the 
value of the number of portions sold? 

The foregoing controls are neces- 
sary if the cafeteria is to operate so 
that the children will receive whole- 
some food at the lowest possible cost. 

In addition to the regular account- 
ing procedure, the following forms 
will be necessary for the operation of 
a food control system in any high 
school cafeteria: (1) standardized 
recipes, (2) stockroom requisitions, 
(3) perpetual inventory and (4) daily 
counter report. 

Doctor Bryan’s standardized recipe 
card, illustrated here, is very practical. 
It aids the dietitian in determining 
the time of preparation, popularity 
of the dish and its cost. It may be 
well to have the cost figures in pencil 
so that they may be altered as market 
prices change. The first thing the 
dietitian does is to prepare a com- 
plete standardized recipe file that will 
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RECIPE CARD* Card No. 18 
Ingredients Quantity Weight Cost Process 
Water 30 qts. 57 Ibs. ee Heat water to boiling 
Onions 2 Ibs. 2 Ibs. $0.05 point, add salt, then spa- 
Peppers 15 114 lbs. 50 ghetti. Boil for 12 min., 
Salt 1 c., 2 tbsp. 16 lb. 03 stirring occasionally. Re- 
Tomato purée 91% qts. 19 lbs., 2 oz. 1.44 move spaghetti from sauce- 
Spaghetti 18 lbs. 18 Ibs. 92 pan. Add onions, peppers 
Pepper 2 tbsp. 01 and tomato purée. Allow 
Butter 2 cups 1 Ib. 26 to simmer about 20 min- 
- utes. Remove from fire and 
Total Cost $3.21 set in Bain Marie for 
serving. 
Time for preparation: 
50 minutes. 
Cooked volume 12 gal. Cooked weight 1011% lbs. Recipe and Portion Cost 
No. Portions 240 Size No. 8 Scoop Cal. 156 ——_—_— 
Service instructions: Portion Total 
Selling 
Price $0.05 $12.00 
Cost .0133 3.21 
Profit .0367 8.79 


Popularity: High Medium Low 


Date: March 7, 1934 











Spaghetti, Tomato Sauce 


Entree 


*Bryan, Mary deGarmo: The School Cafeteria. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1936, pp. 151. 








Number 385 


REQUISITION 


Blank School Cafeteria 


Date: Feb. 14, 1939 














For Cook _ ae Standard Recipe Card No. 18 
Ingredients Quantity Weight Folio Cost 
Water 30 qts. 57 Ibs. — - sek 
Onions 2 Ibs. 2 Ibs. 16 $0 .05 
Peppers 15 114 lbs. 24 .50 
Salt 1 c., 2 tbsp. V% lb. 13 .03 
Tomato Purée 914 qts. 19 Ibs. 2 oz. 22 1.44 
Spaghetti 18 lbs. 18 lbs. 15 .92 
Pepper 2 tbsp. 19 01 
Butter 2 cups 1 Ib. 14 .26 

$3.21 

Signed 
Manager 

meet the individual needs of the should provide for the date and the 


cafeteria. After this file is completed, 
the cook withdraws the recipe cards 
according to the menus prepared by 
the dietitian. The cook takes these 
cards to the stockroom where the 
clerk writes the requisition from the 
recipe. 

Stockroom requisitions should be 
numbered consecutively. The form 


name of the person who received the 
goods. By providing a place for the 
standard recipe card number it is 
easier to check errors. Columns 
should be provided for the ingredi- 
ents, quantity, weight, folio and cost. 

The stockroom clerk writes the 
requisition from the standardized 
recipes to save the dietitian’s time. 
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PERPETUAL INVENTORY FORMS 


Onions 


Card No. 16 








Tr voice No. Lbs Re q- No. Lbs. 
Feb. |12 18 50 $2'50 | Feb. |14 385 2 $ |05 
Peppers Card No. 24 
Invoice No Lhs Re q: No. Lhs. 
Feb 1? IS %) SS 00 Feb. 14 385 |! 1 $ 50 
Salt Card No. 13 
Invoice No Lbs Re q. No. Lbs. 
Feb. |12 18 10 $ 60 Feb. 14 385 ly $ 03 
Tomato Purée Card No. 22 
Tr Oct N 0 Lbs. Re q. No. Lhs 
Feb. 12 IS 195 $14.63 Feb. 14 385 19 | $144 
2 Os. 
Spaghetti Card No. 15 
Invoice No Lbs Req. No. Lbs. 
Feb. 12 IS ISO $9 20 Feb. 14 385 1S $ 92 
Pe pper Card No 19 
Ty porce No Lhs Req No. Lbs. 
Feb. 12 IS l $ |28 Feb. | 14 385 $ Ol 
Butter Card No. 14 
Invoice Ne Lbs. Req. No. Lbs. 
Feb. |12 1S 20 $5.20 | Feb. |14 385 l $ 26 
DAILY COUNTER REPORT 
Units to Units Units Unit Mone y 
Be Placed Placed at Not Units Selling Value of 
Food Item on Sale Counter Sold Sold Price Sales 
l 2 3 } d 6 
Entre és 
Spaghetti, , 
Tomato Sauce 240 23S 20 218 $0 .05 $10.90 


Be Ai rage Ss 


Sandwiche S 
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After all the requisitions are written 
the dietitian simply checks them 
with the recipes and, if in order, 
signs them. The requisition becomes 
the clerk’s authority to issue the in- 
gredients to the proper person. It 
also is the clerk’s authority to post 
the credits to the perpetual inventory 
forms. 

A perpetual inventory card system 
has to be established. An account 
should be provided for each item of 
food used in the cafeteria. The form 
illustrated will give the necessary 
information. It provides space for 
the date of purchase, number of the 
invoice, weight and cost. The credit 
side provides space for the date of 
withdrawal, number of the requisi- 
tion, weight and cost. For some 
items it may be well to provide a 
column for the number of cans in- 
stead of the weight. However, it is 
simple for the weight to be taken off 
the containers and entered in the 
proper column. Occasionally, it will 
be necessary to carry the weight fig- 
ures to ounces. 

In the withdrawals of 
pepper or any item used in exceed- 
ingly small amounts, the stockroom 
clerk can issue small amounts to the 
cook as needed instead of issuing 


case ot 


only according to recipe. 

The debit side of the perpetual 
inventory card illustrated shows that 
the merchandise was purchased on 
February 12 on invoice No. 18. The 
debits are posted from the invoices 
received from the vendors. The in- 
gredients were issued on February 
14 on requisition No. 385. The credits 
are posted from the requisitions. The 
book inventory can be obtained by 
taking the weight and dollar bal- 
ances of each account. 

The daily counter report illustrated 
is the control from the stockroom to 
the cash register readings. Column 
1, showing the number of units to 
be placed on sale should be filled in 
by the stock clerk. He then records 
the number of units, or portions, as 
called for by the standardized recipes. 
For candy, milk or any item that is 
fully prepared for sale the clerk re- 
cords the number of items issued for 
sale. This is the same number called 
for on the requisition. For items of 
this kind the figures in column 1 and 
column 2 should be the same in all 
cases. In the illustration, 240 portions 
were called for by the standardized 
recipe but only 238 portions were 
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actually placed on sale. For all the 
food that is prepared in the kitchen 
there will likely be a small difference 
between the number of portions 
called for by the recipe and the actual 
number prepared. After careful oper- 
ation it will be possible to determine 
the percentage of discrepancy in each 
case. 

The number of units sold may be 
determined by one of two methods. 
First, record the number of units 
placed on sale and subtract the num- 
ber of units not sold to give the 
number of portions sold. The second 
method, which is more satisfactory, 
will require checking the trays. This 
may be done by hand or with the aid 
of a special checking machine. This 
method was ably explained by Dor- 
othea F. Behm of the Central High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y., in The 
Nation’s Scuoots for February 1938. 
If the checking method is used, col- 
umn 4 will be entered from the 
information obtained by the checkers. 
The number of units not sold can 
actually be measured or computed 
by subtracting column 4 from col- 
umn 2. 

The amount of money taken in by 
the cashiers should equal the total 
of column 6. The money value of 
the sales can be determined by multi- 
plying column 4 by column 5. Again 
there will be differences between cash 
received and value of goods sold but 
the percentage will be small and these 
checks will certainly tend to reduce 
losses. When the cashiers know they 
are being checked they will try to be 
more accurate. 

A common food leak in the kitchen 
is the burning or spoiling of food. If 
these controls are used the cooks will 
be more careful. This will reduce the 
, Also, 
the servers at the counter, knowing 
they are being checked, will be more 
careful. 

The daily counter report should be 
a printed form. The food items sold 
most frequently can be printed in, 
leaving spaces for items that are in- 
frequently served. These 
written in as placed on sale. 

Many dietitians may consider this 
an impossible system to operate. Such 
controls are used by commercial 
cafeterias and the schools should be 
willing to adopt any method that will 
improve their services. The system 
is in operation at the Central High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y., and at the 


losses caused by carelessness. 


can be 
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Rayen High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio. No doubt other schools con- 
trol their food but they are the ex- 
ception instead of the rule. 

The method outlined will require 
extra help but the added expense 
will be more than compensated for 





by the savings that result from more 
efficient operation. 

A competent commercial pupil can 
do this work. The best results will 
be obtained if the pupil is paid. If 
the cafeteria cannot afford the added 
expense, why not try a N.Y.A. pupil? 





High School Lunchroom Building 
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\ SEPARATE lunchroom build- 


ing has been erected for the 


Center Independent School District 
at Center, Tex. This unit is located 
on the high school campus and serves 
high school pupils and faculty only. 

This lunchroom is equipped with 
blackboards and the service counter 
is located in the kitchen, thus permit- 
ting the use of the dining room for 
a classroom. This feature is helpful 
when the dining room is utilized for 
community dinners, according to 


ont. 


Sanam 
— 





F. L. Moffett, the superintendent. 
Simplicity and economy were es- 
sentials in the planning of the unit. 
The service counter, preparation 
table and scraping and _ sorting 
tables were built on the job as part 
of the construction contract. First 
class equipment, such as refrigerator, 
range and mixer, has been pur- 
chased, but counters and tables have 
been kept at a minimum cost. 
Harry D. Payne of Houston, Tex., 
was the architect for the building. 
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Training the Personnel 
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‘HERE are five basic steps to fol- 
low in the development of a 
personnel training program: 

1. The establishment of clear, well- 
defined objectives for the entire or- 
ganization, based on a careful study 
of all past and predictable factors 
which will influence administrative 
and operative policies. 

2. An analysis of the duties and 
jobs of each employe. 

3. The preparation of personnel 
manuals, operation job instruction 
sheets, progress records and similar 
instructional materials. 

4. The determining 
ful supervision of the 
employe performance. 

5. The organization and operation 
of a program of training that will 
further the objectives of the adminis- 
trative organization, overcome group 
and individual deter- 
mined through supervision and im- 


through care- 
weak spots in 


weaknesses 


prove morale and efficiency. 

How are we going to accomplish 
all of these steps In the most efficient 
manner? 


Objectives Wil! Vary 


The establishment of clear, well- 
defined objectives and policies will 
vary with the community and the in- 
stitution. There are such variables as 
neighborhoods and _ personalities, 
equipment and delivery facilities, 
“sob” organizations and politics. A 
common objective or series of objec- 
tives may be followed by minor vari- 
able objectives applicable to each situ- 
ation. Each employe must know just 
what the administrative aim is, where 
the group is cooperatively heading. 

Much time must be expended by 
the administration in keeping in- 
formed on community 
nomic conditions; the needs of to- 


SOC10-€CO- 


morrow must be anticipated and 
planned for today. Is a depression 
under way? Will receipts go down? 

A continuous study of periodicals 
on management, equipment and food 
research is essential for the intelligent 
determination of progressive objec- 
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tives. An exchange of ideas through 
correspondence with others in the 
same field is essential to growth. The 
management must always be ahead 
of current conditions if the employe 
group is to keep up with each day’s 
needs. 

An analysis of a food service job 
has been issued by the Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. The bulletin, en- 
titled “The Steward’s Job,” contains 
a profile chart of duties and responsi- 
bilities and an analysis chart broken 
down under the headings, “What He 
Does,” “What He Must Know” and 
“Sources of Information.” Such an 
analysis eliminates confusion and di- 
rects the worker along a clear path 
of self-instruction. 


Develop Instruction Sheets 


In the New York State Correc- 
tional Institution for Women, 
have prepared comprehensive an- 
alyses of all food service jobs in the 
institution and have developed sim- 
ply worded instruction sheets describ- 
ing the basic steps essential to carry- 
ing out each job successfully with the 
minimum of effort and the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. Material of this 
sort may be prepared through the 
accumulation and adaptation of exist- 
ing materials by committees of em- 


we 


ployes. 

Much instructional material can be 
obtained gratis from manufacturers 
and educational institutions. All of 
this material can be indexed and filed 
on a library basis and lent for the 
use of individuals and committees in 
preparing new instructional mate- 
rials. This process keeps the entire 
personnel alert and informed. 

Once the administration knows 
what it is really trying to do, once 
jobs have been defined and instruc- 
tions published, supervision soon re- 
veals the need for general and specific 
training. The maintenance by each 
manager of a progress record cover- 
ing the efficiency of each employe 
offers a device that is both informa- 


tive and helpful, if administered 
without bias or prejudice. It will in- 
dicate definitely the voids in success- 
ful performance that must be bridged 
by effective training. A notebook is 
an essential part of any supervisor’s 
equipment for the book retains fresh 
impressions that are lost in the mind. 

The procedures available for carry- 
ing out the training program are 
many but, first, the groups to be 
trained must be determined. 


Training for Special Groups 


Some of the training devices for 
special groups may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Lectures and demonstrations by 
experts in special fields, such as meat 
cutters, food demonstrators, univer- 
sity experts in the field of diet, man- 
agers of commercial systems and the 
like. 

2. Lectures prepared by various 
members of the staff. If the director 
has selected his managers from a 
wide variety of fields they have much 
to exchange in the way of previous 
training, experience and experiment. 
Here is a manager trained by a well- 
known hotel or chain system; there, 
a graduate of Teachers College or 
Cornell. Each possesses valuable in- 
formation that the other manager 
may not know. 

3. A reading circle with reports on 
recent books and published articles 
in the field of lunchroom manage- 
ment; a few minutes with the “Read- 
ers’ Guide” in any library will un- 
cover a wealth of pertinent materials. 

4. Motion pictures, slides and other 
visual aids applying to food service 
problems. 

5. Group conferences on common 
problems. 

6. Committee research groups on 
special problems — recipes, menus, 
costs, motion studies and the like. 

7. Trips of inspection to other food 
service institutions, such as _ hotels, 
cafeterias, wholesale distributors and 
manufacturers of food products. 

8. Personal conferences with 
dividual employes.* 


in- 


*From a talk before the Conference of Food 
Service Directors. 
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Laying Out the Lunchroom 


ACH type of food service unit 

has problems peculiarly its own. 
The school cafeteria as contrasted 
with the commercial cafeteria has a 
long life expectancy, the average be- 
ing thirty years or more of service. 
To meet the changing conditions of 
a particular community, remodeling 
or rearranging may be necessary, but 
it is the rare exception that the loca- 
tion in a building is changed from 
its original site. It is, therefore, wise 
to plan for permanent ends. 

Unlike many other parts of the 
building, the lunchroom is planned 
to accommodate the entire pupil 
body within a limited portion of the 
day. Since the lunch hour serves as a 
time for relaxation and social devel- 
opment, as well as a time for choos- 
ing and eating wholesome, nourish- 
ing food, each child should have a 
comfortable place to sit while eating 
his lunch. His environment should 
be cheerful, suitably quiet, well 
lighted and properly ventilated. 

In the school system at Dallas, 
Tex., the lunch periods vary in num- 
ber from one to four, one being all 
that is needed in more sparsely settled 
residential sections, while four have 
been used to advantage in crowded 
high schools and in larger elementary 
schools. 


Time Allotted Each Period 


The time limit for each period is 
thirty minutes; the pupils are ex- 
pected to be so distributed that at 
least fifteen minutes is left for food 
consumption. The desirable rate of 
speed for passing the cashier has been 
set as from 12 to 15 pupils per min- 
ute, the younger children requiring 
more time than the older ones. 

Periodical checking through differ- 
ent seasons of the year over a period 
of four years has yielded definite 
data upon which to base conclusions 
concerning various phases of plan- 
ning. We have learned that the seat- 
ing capacity is curiously out of 
proportion to that of the serving 
unit. Figures show that the number 
actually served from the counter 
varies from 20 to 80 per cent of the 
enrollment. In white elementary 
schools the range is from 65 to 80 
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per cent, depending upon the spend- 
ing average of the community. This 
average is even lower in the colored 
sections. 

In locating the lunchroom in the 
building it is wise to determine the 
probable uses other than for eating 
purposes. Many lunchrooms are used 
for study halls, band practice and 
even R.O.T.C. practice on rainy days. 
For these reasons and because each 
person must reach the cafeteria at 
lunch time, a central position acces- 
sible from all parts of the building 
should be chosen. The top floor 
offers advantages for a large high 
school; the light and the air are good, 
but it is less convenient to reach and 
a service elevator is essential for food 
delivery and for garbage and other 
waste disposal. 


Basement Is Poor Location 


There is something decidedly un- 
pleasant about reaching any type of 
food service unit located in the base- 
ment. The air and the view are usu- 
ally the most undesirable features; 
rarely is a basement location easily 
accessible to all parts of the building. 
An unsightly feature is the presence 
of overhead pipes. They are choice 
dust collectors, require frequent 
painting (which increases the main- 
tenance cost) and interfere with the 
appearance and symmetry of the 
room. It is the custom in the Dallas 
system to have a space underneath 
the cafeteria floor so that electric, 
gas, grease trap, waste pipe and other 
plumbing connections may be made 
in any portion of the room in which 
these outlets are needed. This is an 
impossible convenience with a base- 
ment location. 

For the small or medium sized 
building, the main floor presents the 
greatest number of commendable 
features. It is well for the lunchroom 
to be placed near the lockers so that 
books may be deposited while the 
pupils are eating and near toilet and 
washrooms to encourage habits of 
sanitation. If the latter facility is 
impossible, basins located where 


ROSA SPEARMAN 


Dietitian, Dallas Public Schools, Dallas, Tex. 


water is easily drawn should be pro- 
vided. Many school systems are 
using the round basin of the spray 
or trough type with faucets operated 
by foot. Paper towels and waste 
baskets for their disposal complete 
the equipment space needed. 

A rectangular room has proved 
most satisfactory when the kitchen 
is placed on the long axis of the room 
but the length should not be greater 
than twice its width. To prevent un- 
necessary steps, the entrance to the 
kitchen from the dining room should 
be made from the long side. Since 
the dining room is often used for 
other activities, a partition between 
the dining room and the kitchen is 
preferable. It is difficult for both 
pupils and cafeteria workers to use 
efficiently a room that fails to sepa- 
rate the two functions. The service 
unit is sometimes separated from the 
kitchen but two partition walls are 
usually considered too great an ex- 
pense. 

The size of the dining room, ex- 
clusive of serving space, is controlled 
by the seating capacity needed for 
each lunch period. If three periods 
are scheduled, the number of seats 
provided should be one third of the 
pupil enrollment. Ten square feet 
per seat has been found adequate for 
the dining room, although 12 is said 
to be a comfortable proportion if 
space is not at a premium. 


Arrangement Affects Efficiency 


For the kitchen, 1% square feet per 
person with a minimum allowance 
of 300 square feet is used for small 
kitchens. This allowance excludes 
the serving unit. One square foot 
per person is allowed for 500 or more 
persons. This makes possible ade- 
quate working spaces for equipment 
placement. Limited kitchen areas 
affect the efficiency of production 
and sanitation. An outside door 
should be placed near the storeroom 
and also near the kitchen for receiv- 
ing supplies. Occasionally the place- 
ment of this door has interfered with 
the space allowance needed for a dish- 
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washing unit. An entrance door 
wide enough for large pieces of 
equipment to enter is necessary. A 
4 or 5 foot door or a double door of 
the regular size is a possible solution. 

Since many cafeterias are used as 
study halls, lighting is important. 
Experts that window spaces 
should be approximately 20 per cent 
of the floor area. Light ceilings and 
aid materially in furnishing 
good natural light. If artificial light- 
ing must be used, from 12 to 15 foot 
candle power is considered the right 


Say 


walls 


intensity. This may be effected by 
placing 2.2 or 2.6 watts per square 
floor area within suitable 
globes and stationed not less than 10 
feet above the floor at proper inter- 


vals. 


f¢ ot of 


Good ventilation is an essential 
often neglected. The _ best type is 
natural cross ventilation. Artificial 


ventilation may be supplied in the 
kitchen if the suction of air through 
the hood travels at the rate of 75 
cubic feet per minute per linear foot 
of hood. Hoods over ranges are ex- 
cellent devices for carrying off fumes 
and odors and are considered stand- 
ard parts of Dallas equipment. They 
should be vented separately and 
should cover the range and steam 
units. The hood makes possible the 
installation of direct lighting over the 


range. 
Soundproofing Desirable 


Soundproofing is included in 
Dallas for all ceilings of new dining 
rooms and is most desirable on the 
kitchen ceiling as well. 

The expense of building school 
lunchrooms is reckoned over a long 
period of time. Often an expensive 
initial cost distributed over the years 
is cheap when measured in terms of 
upkeep. This is true in the case of 
wall The rough, sanded, 
unglazed wall has a poor history of 
usefulness in Dallas cafeterias. Spots 
cannot be removed; the rough sur- 


finishes. 


faces catch the accumulation of lint, 
dust and grease; periodic cleaning 
and painting are necessary but they 
still do not remedy the situation. 
Wainscoting from 5 to 7 feet high, 
which was used in one of the largest 
taken the 
knocks for ten years and shows little 
or no damage. The upper wall has 
not been painted during this time and 


cafeterias, has rough 


it is still one of the most attractive 
rooms. The use of tile, which showed 
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a high initial cost, has reduced the 
maintenance bill decidedly. Tile and 
linoleum, suitably colored, make 
good wall coverings. If these are out 
of the question, the wainscoting may 
be painted a color different in hue 
from the upper wall or painted panels 
may be Lacquer paints in 
pleasing colors are finishes that are 
easily cleaned. The colors used de- 
pend on the room exposure and the 
consequent need of a warm or cold 
hue. 


used. 


Floor Coverings Essential 


Floors are a major concern. While 
cement wears well and is fireproof, 
it is porous and quickly absorbs 
grease, stains and moisture. Asphalt 
tile, rubber tile and linoleum are 
good floor coverings and are found 
to be superior to cement. When 
steam units are necessary, the floor is 
indented to hold moisture and to 
prevent the hazard of slipping. Floors 
should be sloped to drains for ease 
in cleaning. 

Experience has given guiding 
standards in setting up convenient 
limitations for working spaces and 
passageways between the range and 
the cook’s table, between other work- 
ing units and large pieces of equip- 
ment. Routing is essential and food 
as well as traffic should be sent 
through its many preparatory steps 
without motion in its forward 
progress. For example, it is efficient 
to place a cook’s table directly in 
front of range. A minimum 
working space of 3 feet should exist 
between the range and the cook’s 
table. This allowance provides op- 
portunity for opening the oven door 
and for a bending position of the 
worker. A 3 foot working space on 
the other 
allows food to be removed from that 
side. This means that if a range, 42 
inches in depth, is placed with its 
back to the wall parallel to the steam 
table, allowing 3 feet for the cook, 
30 inches for 
other 3 foot working space, 9 inches 


lost 


her 


side of the cook’s table 


a standard table, an- 


for a carving board, 30 inches for a 
steam table and 12 inches for a tray 
rail, the distance between the back 
wall and the outer edge of the tray 
rail must be a minimum of 16 feet 
and 3 inches. These measurements 
have been worked out on the various 
pieces of equipment that serve our 
needs advantageously. We prefer to 
have a walking aisle in front of the 





tray rail with a minimum of 30 
inches. If the cashier stands at the 
end of the counter, a 3 foot space is 
the minimum there. 

Auxiliary rooms that come in for 
their share of consideration are the 
help’s dressing room, the scullery, 
the storeroom, the soiled dish unit, 
the teachers’ dining room and, in 
larger cafeterias, the manager’s office. 

The help’s dressing room should be 
convenient to the kitchen, with out- 
side light and natural ventilation. 
Lockers, toilets and basins should be 
provided. A room 7 feet square 
will provide the necessary space for a 
small group of workers. If both col- 
ored and white help are to be used, 
two rooms are essential. Helpers 
often work under the pressure of 
time and this facility should be pro- 
vided in the interest of health and 
sanitation. 

Cleaning sinks and closets, well 
ventilated and large enough for scrub- 
bing garbage cans, represent a mod- 
ern convenience that should not be 
overlooked. 


Storeroom Should Be Convenient 


The storeroom should be located 
near the delivery entrance and also 
near the kitchen. A cool, well-venti- 
lated room reduces the cost by aiding 
the preservation of food brought into 
it. The proportion considered ade- 
quate is one sixth the size of the 
kitchen area. For smaller schools a 
room 7 feet square has proved 
satisfactory. Shelving should be from 
12 to 18 inches deep. One shelf, 2 
feet deep built 42 inches from the 
Hoor, will accommodate storage bins 
on casters and will furnish a good 
loading spot for unpacking deliveries. 

Since the dish unit is one of the 
most important working spots, care 
should be exercised in its location. 
To lessen noise, it should be as far 
from the dining room as_ possible. 
This room should be light, airy and 
well arranged, with a minimum 
space of 35 square feet. The usual 
division of the space is 60 per cent 
for soiled and 40 per cent 
for clean dishes. The size of the unit 
and of the machine depends upon 
the particular Shelves for 
dishes may be built above the tables. 
The soiled dish window is usually 
from 42 to 48 inches wide and 34 
inches high so that small children 
may reach it without too many haz- 
ards. A metal frame fitted into the 


dishes 


need. 
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window is an aid to sanitation. The 
receiving window should be located 
far enough from the machines that 
two or three dish racks may move 
between it and the spot used for 
sorting soiled dishes. 

In our cafeterias the service count- 
ers vary in length from 20 to 34 feet, 
depending upon the need. The newer 
trend is toward shorter counters, for 
they are more easily managed from 
both the financial and the supervisory 
standpoints. In larger schools two 
counters are frequently necessary 
providing one ice cream unit for both 
divisions. The service counter should 
be in close proximity to the kitchen 
and food supplies and should move 
forward from the storeroom without 
tedious routing. The chief flaw in 
planning this unit is that supporting 
columns are often introduced into the 
counter. A 16 inch column requires 


cutting of the counter surface; it 
limits the display area and is an in- 
sanitary and unattractive feature. 
Ceiling beams may be used to avoid 
this. 

Misplaced drinking water foun- 
tains often create traffic congestion. 
In high schools the problem is inten- 
sified if the fountains are located too 
near the cashier’s desk. In order to 
keep traffic moving it is well to place 
the fountain 8 or 10 feet from the 
cash register. 

An architect, reviewing the ac- 
cumulation of grievances a food di- 
rector is likely to pour upon him, 
will no doubt feel that it is difficult 
to satisfy all these demands. Yet 
school cafeterias are being built to 
serve an educational need, and it 
must be gratifying io all concerned to 
build those which will stand the 
test of beauty and usefulness. 





Cafeteria Is Social Center 


MIRIAM MAY 


Head of English Department, East Haven High School 


East Haven, Conn. 


N EXTRACURRICULAR pro- 
gram organized in the East 
Haven High School, East 


for complete pupil participation and 
to find a happy medium between 
classroom work and relaxation. In 
addition to the various clubs, student 
council, athletic teams and _ other 
pupil organizations, there have been 


organized an intramural program 
held every Saturday afternoon, 
weekly socials held at the close of 


school on Friday and a play activity 
period held every school day during 
the lunch period. 

The lunch period is organized for 
three groups of pupils entering the 
cafeteria during the lunch recess. Af- 
ter lunches have been finished, the 
pupils are free to participate in the 
various activities provided for them 
under the direction of the student 
council. 

Five ping-pong tables constructed 
in the shops have been set up in the 
gymnasium. Pupils wishing to use 
these tables sign up with the student 
council members in charge and a 
period is allotted for their use. A 
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Haven, 


Conn., endeavors to give opportunity 


ping-pong tournament is held for 
singles, doubles and mixed doubles. 
Through a process of elimination, 
winners of each lunch period group 
compete for the championship of 
the school. Certain tables are set 
aside for the use of those who have 
been eliminated in the tournament. 

Dancing is provided for those who 
enjoy this form of recreation by 
utilizing phonograph records and 
transferring the music into the gym- 
nasium through the sound system 
Opportunity is provided for those 
who wish to learn to dance. 

Chess and checkers are played 
the tables in the cafeteria. The vari- 
ous game sets are assigned to pupils 
by the student council members in 
charge. At the end of the lunch 
period these games are checked in. 

At the Friday afternoon social, 
dancing is enjoyed from 3 to 4:30, 
music being furnished by the radio 
and phonograph combination in- 
stalled in the school. Once a month 
the parents are invited. For Parents’ 
Day the pupils arrange a program 
and those who are talented dancers, 
singers or comedians have a chance 


to perform. Following the entertain- 
ment, while the pupils are dancing, 
the parents are served tea in the 
cafeteria by a student hostess group 
made up of members of the Eti- 
quette Club. Parents have an oppor- 
tunity to meet the teachers infor- 
mally since they, too, attend the teas. 

Other socials are held for parents 
under the sponsorship of the Eti- 
quette Club. Mothers are invited to 
tea and for a social hour with pupils 
and teachers. The girls assume the 
entire responsibility of preparing re- 
freshments, planning and arranging 
tables, serving and acting as hostesses. 
Invitations are distributed through 
the homerooms and parents are 
asked to sign and return them if at- 
tendance is contemplated. The at- 
tendance has ranged from 75 to 125 
in the school, the pupil enrollment 
of which is 550. 

The Saturday afternoon socials and 
basketball games have been received 
with great enthusiasm by both pupils 
and parents. The interest of the pu- 
pil is natural, for each homeroom 
places a team in the field. 

At the present time the program 
is divided into two parts: an intra- 
mural basketball tournament and so- 
cial dancing. The tournament has 
been organized along championship 
compensation lines so that each team 
will play a great number of times 
whether it wins or loses. This factor, 
of course, does away with immediate 
elimination and corresponding lack 
of interest, although, naturally, the 
winning teams play the greater num- 
ber of games. 

No member of the varsity or any 
other organized school team is al- 
lowed to play on a homeroom team. 
Members of the varsity teams act as 
officials, a valuable experience as they 
get a clear perspective of the prob- 
lems of officials. 

Three games are played each Sat- 
urday: two by boys and one by girls. 
The games start at 1:30 p.m. and 
end at 3 o'clock; the dancing con- 
tinues until 5 o’clock. 

A fee of 5 cents with an A. A. 
ticket and 10 cents without a ticket 
is charged to defray the expense of 
janitor service, phonograph records 
and the occasional hired orchestra. 

The layout of the building has 
much to do with the success of such 
a program. The cafeteria and gym- 
nasium are adjacent and open on to 
the playground. 
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Vocational Trainin 


FLORENCE M. RICHARDSON 


Cafeteria Director, Girls’ Vocational School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HE human effort and the price 

hotel and restaurant employes 
pay to learn their skilled and semi- 
skilled trades are greater than most of 
us imagine. Talk with some of the 
workers and learn firsthand of the 
hardships they have surmounted in 
mastering their skills. Many chefs 
have traveled around the world seek- 
ing knowledge that should be offered 
through vocational school training. 
Schools should provide training for 
those who have natural aptitudes and 
interests in the art of food prepara- 
tion and service. 

When the economic need 
great, the school board of Atlantic 
City, N. J., through its school admin- 
istrators, met the issue. Observation 
of local employment showed a need 
for trained hotel and _ restaurant 
workers during seasonal business 
peaks. In summer season a migration 
of food workers appears. Interview- 
ing time and job tryouts for selecting 
qualified workers take an unfair 
portion of hotel and restaurant in- 
come. 

Atlantic City hotel and restaurant 
associations cooperated with school 
authorities in organizing training 
courses for food workers. Day, six 
week and two year courses have been 
organized; also evening school food 


was 
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courses meeting federal, state and 
city regulations. 

The first entrance requirement for 
all classes is local residence. Tuition 
fees are paid for regular session pu- 
pils referred by schools outside the 
city. The teaching staff in the boys’ 
and in the girls’ vocational schools 
include persons whose employment 
records show years of practical ex- 
perience and others who hold degrees 
in institutional management. All 
teachers have a combination of prac- 
tical experience and course work in 


vocational education. They take 
every opportunity to improve their 
qualifications. 


Students affiliating from university 
classes in institutional management 
contribute new ideas for school 
lunchroom management. Hotel and 
restaurant service students serve the 
foods that they prepare in the boys’ 
and girls’ vocational school lunch- 
rooms and in the teachers’ dining 
rooms. A kitchen maid and janitress 
perform the heaviest work of the de- 
partment. 

The two year courses for boys and 
for girls are similar. The course in- 
cludes English, social studies, hy- 
giene, business training, related 
theory, gymnasium, shop and study. 
The laboratory or shop section of 





Last year approximately 55 pupils 
were enrolled for the hotel and 
restaurant courses in the day 
classes of two Atlantic City vo- 
cational schools. Local trade 
associations have cooperated in 
organizing food training courses. 


the hotel and restaurant service 
course has the following divisions: 

1. Care and cleaning of fruits and 
vegetables for cooking, serving and 
garnishing; standard portions, and 
care, storage and use of leftovers. 

2. Beverage, salad and sandwich 
making; cold plate combinations. 

3. Soup and sauce preparation, 
cooking and serving. 

4. Vegetable cookery. 

5. Entrées and deep-fat frying. 

6. Preparation and serving of 
meats, sea foods, poultry and meat 
substitutes. 

7. Short order cooking and serving. 

8. Hot bread baking. 

9. Dessert preparation, including 
gelatin desserts and puddings, cakes 
and pies. 

10. Dining room care and service, 
including cafeteria and tearoom serv- 
ice, parties, special luncheon and 
dinner service. 

11. Menu planning, food checking 
and cashiering. 

12. Purchasing, telephoning orders, 
food cost accounting. 

Last June nine boys and girls were 
graduated from the two year course. 
Eight of them had experience in tem- 
porary jobs before graduation and on 
the last day of school an employer for 
whom three of the girls had worked 
requested all the local girls of the 
class to fill summer openings. 

Last year approximately 55 boys 
and girls were enrolled for the hotel 
and restaurant service courses in the 
day classes of the two vocational 
schools. The courses are still in an 
experimental stage of development. 

Work has been started on a student 
laboratory manual, covering lesson 
sheets with job analysis and time 
schedules, quantity recipes with 
methods for pupil use and simple 
methods of food cost accounting. 

Attractive uniforms, including 
kitchen and serving aprons, designed 
and made by the sewing department, 
are sold at minimum cost at the girls’ 
vocational school. 
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Clean Dishes and Clean Pans 


HE importance of clean dishes 

as they affect the cleanliness, 
sanitation and attractiveness of food 
is nowhere of more importance than 
in the feeding of children. Most 
schools, in which conditions permit, 
are equipped with dishwashing ma- 
chines and these provide the quick- 
est, most efficient means of clean- 
ing dishes. 

Manufacturers advise certain pro- 
cedures in connection with dishwash- 
ing machine operation which re- 
duce or destroy respiratory or saliva- 
borne infections and those that may 
be transferred to the dishes by direct 
contact of the hands of a diseased 
person. The dishwashing process 
does not sterilize but is, instead, a 
“pasteurization,” as that term is cur- 
rently understood. 

In the dishwashing machine the 
dishwashing process is divided into 
two steps. First, the dishes are 
sprayed with a warm water contain- 
ing a detergent. The primary func- 
tion of the wash is to remove soil 
from the dishes. The temperature 
of the water, therefore, is set below 
the coagulation point of food pro- 
teins but high enough to facilitate 
the removal of fats. The best cur- 
rent practice for single tank ma- 
chines recommends a washing time 
of from thirty to forty-five seconds at 
a temperature of approximately 140° 
to 150° F. 

The time stated is sufficient to 
cleanse the dishes unless food has 
been permitted to dry on them. This 
brief exposure is probably not sufh- 
cient to destroy bacteria but a tem- 
perature of 140° F. serves to inhibit 
rapid development of bacteria in the 
wash water, provided it is reasonably 
free from soil. When mass soil is 
present, this temperature is not effec- 
tive. It is important, therefore, that 
wash water be changed at least every 
hour and more frequently, if neces- 
sary. 

In two tank machines a rinse, as 
well as a wash tank, is provided but 
a clean, hot water rinse should be 
used as in the single tank machine. 
The wash period may be slightly 
shorter. A 20 inch clear rinse is rec- 
ommended. 
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The wash tank is constantly re- 
freshed by the addition of the rinse. 
Large particles of food are removed 
by the strainer beneath the racks, but 
small particles and _ bacteria ac- 
cumulate in the wash water and 
adhere to the dishes to some extent. 

The most frequently used deter- 
gents on the market for mechanical 
dishwashing contain one or more of 
the following ingredients: trisodium 
phosphate, sodium metasilicate, so- 
dium carbonate, sodium hydroxide 
and sodium hexametaphosphate. The 
action of detergents is primarily 
physical. They facilitate cleaning by 
lowering the surface tension of fats 
and by emulsification. Reports on 
bacteriacidal action of detergents 
have indicated some bacteriacidal 
effect by those containing hexameta- 
phosphates, though the constant 
change in concentration of the wash 
solution would tend to make this a 
relatively unimportant factor in the 
cleaning process. Detergents, how- 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York State, have shown that 
pathogenic organisms are destroyed 
at temperatures of from 160° to 
165° F. in approximately eleven 
seconds.) The primary function of 
the rinse is to remove all particles 
of soil and bacteria, leaving a clean 
surface to which bacteria will not 
adhere. 

If the rinse water is sufficiently hot 
and if the dishes are exposed for 
ten or fifteen seconds, both dishes 
and glasses will dry rapidly by 
evaporation, provided that there is 
sufficient clean dish space to permit 
the racks to stand for a few minutes. 
Newer types of dish racks in which 
the dishes may be stored on shelves 
or in warmers without transfer are 
especially desirable. 

Glasses need not be wiped pro- 
vided that there is not an excessive 
amount of detergent in the wash and 
that the detergent has been com- 
pletely removed by the rinse. In hard 
water areas, it may be desirable to 





Mechanical dishwashing is only one sanitary factor 
in the feeding of children, but it is an important one. 
Even with the aid of the latest dishwashing machines 
and equipment, details of this process must be given 
special attention by the school cafeteria personnel 





ever, prevent the precipitation on the 
dishes of the insoluble film which 
holds bacteria and reduces the efh- 
ciency of the rinse. 

The second step of the process 
consists of the exposure of the dishes 
in the rack to a clean, hot water 
rinse under pressures of from 25 to 
50 pounds from a hot water line. 
The temperature of the rinse 
should be at least 180° F. and 
the time of rinsing should be from 
ten to fifteen seconds for the re- 
moval of wash water and for “pas- 
teurization.” (Experiments with new 
types of the electric pasteurizers, of 
which four kinds are accepted in 


use water softeners as well as hexa- 
metaphosphate detergents to avoid 
cloudy glassware. 

Silver will dry without toweling 
if washed and drained standing on 
end rather than lying flat, assum- 
ing that the 180° or 190° F. rinse 
is used and there is space for drying. 
It may require some time to place 
silver on end in suitable racks but 
this time is less than that required 
to dry it by hand. Sanitary advan- 
tages of drying without toweling are 
obvious. 

The efficiency of all types of ma- 
chines is dependent upon the thor- 
oughness with which the dishes are 
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scraped. All dishes should be care- 
fully scraped and stacked before be- 
ing placed in the dish racks; exces- 
sive grease should be removed with 
a paper napkin. If badly soiled 
dishes are placed in the machine, 
the wash water becomes a dilute 
garbage in a short period of time. 

Other factors in efficient operation 
relate to the machine and its care. 


They include the position of the 
dishes in the wash chamber, the 
mechanical action and pattern of 


the wash arms, the volume of the 
tank and the pressure of the water 
sprayed over the dishes during the 
wash and rinse periods. These fea- 
tures should be compared in several 
makes of machines before purchase. 
Warmth and humidity of the dish 
machine favor the growth of bac- 
teria. All parts should be made of 
materials that are smooth and read- 
ily freed from adhering food and 
bacteria. The use of stainless steel 
tanks is particularly desirable and 
the thorough cleaning of the entire 
machine after each use is essential. 

Another factor determining the 
success of the process is the provision 
of methods to ensure the main- 
tenance of proper temperatures. All 
first-class machines are now provided 
with thermostatic control of the wash 
water temperature; only machines 
having this device should be pur- 
The second control feature 
is a thermometer in the hot water 


chased. 


rinse line that indicates the tem- 
perature of the rinse water. Many 
boards of health now require the 


installation of such a thermometer. 
If hot water is produced 
distance from the dishwashing unit, 
it may be necessary to install a small 
booster heater in the hot water line 
in order to obtain temperatures of 
180° to 190° F. at the spray arms. 


In Rural Schools 


In thousands of rural schools, how- 


some 


to provide 
dishwashing machines. In schools in 
which dishes must be washed by 
hand, the glasses, silver and dishes 
should be thoroughly 


ever, it is not possible 


scraped, 


washed in warm, soapy water, 
rinsed in warm water and placed 
in a wire rack. Boiling water should 
then be poured over them and they 
should be to dry without 
toweling. 

No discussion of the cleaning of 


food utensils should omit the wash- 


allowed 
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ing of pots and pans. The spectacle 
of pans being washed in a sea of 
greasy water full of particles of 
food not only is revolting but ac- 
counts for the poor flavor of the 
food cooked in such utensils. In 
many kitchens the pots and pans 
are never really cleaned. They should 
be thoroughly scraped, washed i 
hot, soapy water, which is changed 
frequently, and rinsed in clean hot 
water. 


Suggests Drying by Steam 


The newest sinks for the clean- 
ing of pots and pans provide three 
compartments. One is for the scrap- 
ing and rinsing of the utensils so 
that all possible food is removed. 
This compartment is provided with 
a faucet for rinsing the utensils but 
has no plug or gate valve in the 
drain; a drain strainer only is pro- 
vided. In the adjoining compart- 
ment, the pots are scrubbed in warm 
soapy water. In the third compart- 
ment, the pots and pans are rinsed 
in clean, hot running water. One 
manager suggests one or more 
shelves heated with steam coils for 
drying the utensils. If utensils are 
dried by wiping, towels should be 
immaculately clean and plentiful and 
should be laundered after each time 
thev are used. 

All sinks should be of stainless 
steel for ease of cleaning. They 
should be shallow so that the amount 
of water which may be kept in the 
sink at any time is small and can 
be changed frequently. Twelve to 
14 inches is maximum depth. They 
should be placed at least 38 inches 
from the floor if men are used as 
potwashers; 40 inches is sometimes 
preferred, so that the worker stands 
upright at his task. Dishwashers and 
potwashers should be sufficiently in- 
telligent the reasons 
for the they should 
be carefully instructed in every step, 
should be provided with necessary 


to understand 
methods used; 


equipment, including a clock, and 
should be supervised frequently. 
Probably some of the carelessness 


arises from inadequate inspection by 
health authorities and from difficul- 
ties in carrying out the method pre- 
scribed by law. 

Study of local and state legislation 
regulating methods of cleansing 
dishes reveals entire lack of uniform- 
ity in method. In some instances, 
the regulations are impracticable and 


may actually defeat their aim. It 
would seem that the recent provision 
of New York State, in which the 
end rather than the means is speci- 
fied, would be one reasonable method 
of regulating the dishwashing proc- 
ess. 

A section of the sanitary code 
as amended June 1939 specifies: “All 
eating, drinking and cooking utensils 
shall be so cleansed and disinfected 
as to be free from bacilli of the 
coliform group and to have a total 
bacterial count of not more than 
100 per utensil as determined by test 
in a laboratory approved for the pur- 
pose by the state commissioner of 
health.” Further study is necessary 
in order to establish methods of 
washing dishes which will meet with 
the approval of boards of health and 
which are feasible under average 
operating conditions. 


Other Sanitary Factors 


In describing some methods of 
providing safe and shining dishes 
and pans, it is important bear 
in mind that other factors of sanita- 
tion, which are closely connected 
with clean and sanitary utensils, are 
entirely overlooked in many schools; 
this, the insistence on 
dishes becomes ab- 


because of 
sterilization of 
surd. For example, dishes are han- 
dled after washing by employes who 
are never examined for communi- 
cable diseases or who have inade- 
quate toilet and handwashing facili- 
ties. Glasses and silver —the uten- 
sils coming in with the 
mouth of the customer — are toweled 
and the towels are frequently dirty. 
In some schools the towels are merely 
dried from day to day and are laun- 
dered only w eekly. 

The clean dishes are handled by 
the children with hands that may not 
been washed leaving 

Many schools have no facili- 
same 


contact 


have since 
home. 
ties for handwashing on the 
floor or even in the same part of 
the building as the and 
short lunch periods do not permit 
of going long distances to the wash- 
room. When washrooms are pro- 
vided the number of bowls is inade- 
quate in many instances. In some 
cities, for example, New York, 
neither soap nor towels are provided. 
Similar omissions of careful sanitary 
procedure stress the fact that the 
washing of the dishes is only one 
link in the chain of real cleanliness. 
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Fish in the School Diet 


CONSTANCE C. HART 


Department of Lunchrooms 
Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


EW foods can furnish the quan- 

tity and variety of nutritious 
factors that are provided in fish. 
Foods grown in some parts of the 
country are deficient in certain neces- 
sary elements, such as phosphorus 
and iodine. These are important and 
should be included in the human 
diet. Fish products contain a great 
number and variety of minerals and 
are an excellent source of digestible 
proteins. Although rich in vitamins, 
fish, as a rule, do not provide an 
abundance of fats or carbohydrates. 
Unlike most other types of animal 
foods, they contain carbohydrates in 
the form of glycogen, the quantity 
ranging from 1 to 5 per cent. 

Minerals are essential to the per- 
formance of certain specific functions 
in the body. For instance, calcium 
and phosphorus are necessary for the 
development, growth and mainte- 
nance of bones and teeth; iron and 
copper are used in the treatment and 
prevention of nutritional anemia; 
iodine is necessary for the proper 
functioning of the thyroid gland; 
sulphur, one of the essential amino- 
acids in proteins, is important for 
proper growth. In all these mineral 
elements most fishery products are 
relatively high. 

Seafoods are particularly notable 
for their iodine content, containing 
from 50 to 200 times as much iodine 
as foods from other sources. Owing 
to the prevalence of goiter in certain 
sections of the United States, around 
the Great Lakes and the Northwest, 
it is necessary to supplement in the 
child’s diet the iodine that other 
foods in those regions lack. Oysters, 
clams and lobsters contain more 
iodine than any other marine food. 
Lean fish, like lean meat, is richer in 
minerals than fat fish. One pint of 
oysters will supply about one half 
of the phosphorus, one third of the 
calcium and all of the iron and 
iodine required in the food of an 
average person daily. 

In addition to the foregoing min- 
erals, seafood is also rich in man- 
ganese, arsenic, cobalt and nickel. It 
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is not improbable that research will 
reveal equally important and specific 
functions in the physiological proc- 
esses. Seafood contains all of these 
elements collected from that vast 
chemical storehouse, the ocean. 
From the standpoint of the human 
dietary, protein is the most important 
food component in fish. As sources 
of protein, poultry, fish and shellfish 
may be used interchangeably with 
meat in the diet. Drummond has 
found that fish and meat protein are 
practically the same and of equal 
value. Probably the greatest differ- 
ence between fish and meat is that 
fish, as a rule, has only a small con- 


tent of fat, even the fattest of fish 
usually containing less fat than most 
cuts of meat. However, fat of fish 
has a low melting point and, there- 
fore, can be easily assimilated. 

Fish oils should be considered as 
food rather than as medicine. It is 
generally conceded that cod liver oil 
should be included in the diet of the 
small child to ensure an adequate 
vitamin D intake. Although fat fish 
contain more vitamin A than lean 
fish, most of it is concentrated in the 
livers. Cod liver oil is rich in both 
vitamins A and D, which are im- 
portant for proper tooth formation 
and maintenance and for normal 
bone structure. The trend now is to 
fortify cod liver oil with the oil of 





I 


Salmon loaf 
Spinach Egg 
Pineapple and carrot salad 
Whole wheat bread 
Apple pie 
Milk 


II 
Escalloped rice and codfish 
Green beans 
Tomato and lettuce salad 
Whole wheat biscuits 
Banana, vanilla wafer pudding 


Milk shake 


Ill 
Creole shrimp 
Swiss chard 
Cracked wheat sandwich with 
lettuce and pineapple spread 
Baked apple Milk 
IV 
Fish cakes, pea and celery sauce 
Buttered new potatoes 
Head lettuce, thousand island dressing 
Half whole wheat buttered sandwich 
Cinnamon apples 


Milk 
V 
Fish loaf, pea sauce 
Baked potato 
Citrus fruit salad 
Cherry tart 
Raisin brown bread 


Milk 





When Fish Is the Main Dish 


VI 
Escalloped oysters 
Baked corn 
Stewed tomatoes and celery 
Bread and butter 
Cream puff 
Milk 
VII 
Fried halibut 
Potato balls and peas, creamed 
Brussels sprouts 
Cracked wheat bread and butter 
sandwich 
Milk 
VII 
Baked fish 
Slaw with tomato 
Buttered whole wheat rolls 
Stewed prunes Cookies 
Milk 


IX 
Oyster loaf 
Tomato salad 
Stuffed celery 
Rolls 
Lemon pie 


Milk 
X 


Broiled red snapper, tartare sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Head lettuce, French dressing 
Green beans 
Cornbread sticks 
Apple tarts Milk 
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FISH SPECIALS 








No. 101 
1 314-0z. slice salmon loaf . $0.038 
14 cup cream sauce... .. . O12 
No. 12 scoop mashed potatoe s. .005 
No. 30 scoop canned peas... .009 
1 buttered roll............ 2 
I dain atanuadens $0.078 
No. 102 
2 3-oz. cod fish balls... .... $0.024 
14 cup cream sauce..... 012 
6 cup cabbage and peppe rrelish... .009 
No. 30 sc soop harvard beets......... .004 
6 bread and butter sandwich...... .008 
. | a ' : 80.057. 
No. 103 
4 oz. fried blue fish. . $0.034 
No. 12 scoop creamed potatoes .010 
No. 30 scoop harvard beets. . .004 
>. ae 014 
| alae cs $0.062 
No. 104 
3 oz. cod fish balls. . $0.0120 
¥4 cup buttered spinach. . . . .0240 
2 slices tomatoes (at 2¢ Ib.)........ .0016 
1 bread and butter sandwich....... .0150 
Total.... Cer rere .$0.0526 
No. 105 
14 cup tuna fish casserole. . . $0.0300 
No. 8 scoop mashed potatoes....... .0075 
16 cup cabbage relish .0090 
1 buttered roll , .0140 
Total... ... 80.0605 
No. 106 
¥% cup halibut soufflé with 14 cup 
shrimp sauce $0.0430 
No. 30 scoop peas one .. 0090 
34 oz. potato chips. .... 0150 
16 bread and butter sandwich 0080 
Total ‘ , $0.0750 


These specials are 12 cents a plate. With 
the addition of glass of milk, milk shake or 


cocoa, they are 15 cents. 





another fish rich in vitamins A and 
D, such as the oil of halibut, tuna or 
salmon. The oils in which some fish, 
such as salmon, tuna and sardines, 
are packed are good sources of these 
vitamins. When these canned fish 
are used, it is wise to utilize the oils 
floating at the top of the can. 

Since fish and shellfish spoil easily, 
they must be handled carefully. This 
requires storage in ice soon after they 
are taken from the water and their 
continued maintenance in a_ cool 
place until cooking. In the last ten 
years the new quick freezing method 
has been developed. The fish are 
brought to shore in fast motor ships 
six hours after being caught and are 
put through a quick freezing proc- 
the rapidity of this process 
the ice crystals are small and the 


ess. By 
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cells are not ruptured. The juices 
containing nutritives also remain the 
same as in the case of fresh fish. 

Along with the process of quick 
freezing of fish, another new method 
of marketing has been brought into 
existence, 7.e. the sale of fillets and 
steaks in package form. In this way, 
the entire piece of fish the consumer 
buys is edible. 

In a wider use of fish in school 
lunchroom menus, the cafeteria di- 
rector should not overlook canned 
fish. These fish have been hermet- 
ically sealed and will keep well in a 
cool dry place. In the child’s diet 
canned salmon is a good source of 
iodine and vitamin D, the medium 
red salmon usually being used in 
loaves, croquettes and sandwiches, 
the red salmon, in salads. More re- 
cent canning in large sized contain- 
ers makes fish easier to serve and 
less expensive. Fish paste suitable 
for sandwich spreads has not yet 
been developed. This offers valuable 
possibilities for packer and dietitian. 

Each section of the country has its 
own seafood. Lobsters and oysters 
come from the Atlantic seaboard 
and most of the salmon from the 
Pacific. The Great Lakes abound in 
whitefish and the Southern waters 
furnish pompano, Spanish mackerel, 
shrimp, red snappers and crawfish. 
The habitat and age of fish affect its 
flavor. Fish that are caught in moun- 
tain streams have a different flavor 
from those caught in the ocean. 
Scrod, or young haddock or cod, dif- 
fers in flavor and in its more delicate 
taste from the larger fish of the same 
species. Fish vary not only with lo- 
cality but also with the season. 

In comparison with other coun- 
tries the American people rate low 
in their per capita consumption of 
fish, a status to which several 
factors contribute. Aside from trans- 
portation and refrigeration difficul- 
ties, which are now being min- 
imized, the racial habits of our 
inhabitants and their religious cus- 
toms influence the use of fish in our 
diet. 

A study is now being made by the 
Conference of Food Service Directors 
on the use of fish in the diet, with 
special emphasis as to how it may 
be used in the school lunchroom. 

In school lunchrooms generally, 
the manager is trying to teach chil- 





FISH PLATE COMBINATIONS 











I 
34 cup escalloped oysters........... $0.059 
14 cup buttered fresh green beans... .022 
2 ‘tbsp. cabbage slaw. . oacee 
1 whole cereal bread and butter 
ee rer a 
WN erick ace barn bree Baa $0.098 
II 
16 cup tuna fish with cheese biscuit . $0.053 
Sliced tomato salad................ .013 
No. 30 scoop fresh peas............ .018 
1 whole cereal bread and butter 
ERG ictcdedcewn ss aiens 015 
ey ere note $0.099 
III 
4 oz. fried fillet of haddock ... 80.065 
or 
© CS. GOON DOTGR... 6 .cciccsnececcsas .060 
No. 8 scoop mashed potatoes ke. cee, 
3 oz. cabbage slaw........... .010 
1 whole cereal bread and butter 
I ss irs Si aee ake O15 
actin 55d eaten Oct ee 
IV 
Grilled Plate 
2 oysters, fried...... .....$0.017 
2 oz. steamed fillet of haddock. . .022 
2 scallops, fried.......... See ee .016 
16 cup escalloped potatoes. . ... O13 
3 oz. cabbage slaw................. .010 
16 oz. grilled tomato............... .003 
Total... a oleae are ahavagn $0.081 
Vv 
14 cup creamed tuna fish. .... $0.051 
2 (No. 12) rice croquettes.......... .015 
14 cup autumn salad (cabbage, pine- 
apple, white grapes in aspic).... .024 
IR aor eare eal ted nico $0.090 
VI 
14 cup creole of shrimp wiggle . .80.033 
Toast for shrimp wiggle Tae .002 
No. 8 scoop mashed potatoes. .. .. 008 
16 cup sliced vegetable salad (cucum- 
ber, lettuce, radishes, peppers).. .019 
14 cup buttered carrots and peas.... .016 
Ss hans con $0.078 
VII 
4 oz. steamed cod $0.040 
M4 cup mock Hollandaise sauce. . . O19 
2 shrimps (placed on sauce)... . . 016 
No. 30 scoop fresh peas....... . wa 
5 potato chips........ ; ios 
I hii shsiins Mace veccccece « QU0O9 
VIII 
No. 16 scoop salmon croquette. $0.034 
14 cup creamed potatoes... . 016 
14 cup tossed vegetables salad...... .O11 
1 baked tomato... acer O12 
1 whole cereal bread and butter 
sandwich Has teins So 
I isi oo od arc ta Rie cack $0.088 
dren to eat all types of food. As an 


important source of minerals, protein 
and vitamins, fish should be included 
often in the school menu. This can 
be done by offering attractive fish 
plate lunches. 
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Does Vandalism Begin atSchool? 


RUTH L. BILLS 


Principal, Bendle High School 
Flint, Mich. 


AST year in a central Michigan 
city a group of adolescent boys 
was arrested for wantonly destroy- 
ing electric light globes along the 
railroad right-of-way. The local pa- 
per, in commenting on the affair, 
explained in an apologetic tone that 
the company was driven to making 
arrests because it had spent hundreds 
of dollars in replacing bulbs and 
globes that had been destroyed. Be- 
sides the expense of supplying new 
fixtures, the company had to employ 
a man to inspect and replace broken 
bulbs. In spite of this precaution, 
darkness and the crime that follows 
in its wake had at times been un- 
avoidable. All this was because it 
pleased the fancy of boys to throw 
stones and the globes made good 
targets. 


“Collecting,” Another Pastime 


This is not an isolated incident of 
property destruction. There are 
countless others like it. New build- 
ings erected with public or private 
money, marvels of architectural 
beauty and perfection, are soon de- 
faced and despoiled and everything 
transportable in them is carried away 
by those who believe in the right of 
“collecting” and who do not recog- 
nize the difference between mine 
and thine. 

Every store, theater or public 
building that maintains a lounging 
room must go to the additional ex- 
pense of keeping a caretaker in the 
place all of the time to prevent its 
being made insanitary as well as 
unsightly by reason of the filthy 
habits of those who make use of it. 
Railway and bus stations, unless un- 
der constant supervision, are soon a 
menace to health. Gasoline station 
attendants must inspect their rest 
rooms hourly if they keep up the 
standards of decency that the com- 
panies require of them. 

School buildings do not escape. 
Is it true that these customs of van- 
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dalism begin there? The rest room 
walls bear scribbled inscriptions, 
desks are cut and scratched, lawns 
are trampled and flowers are pulled 
up by the roots. I recently visited a 
building that had been in use only 
one year. In September when school 
opened it had been a thing of beauty; 
at the close of school in June it 
looked as if the Japanese and Chi- 
nese had been settling their differ- 
ences there. 

Next to destroying, our most pop- 
ular national pastime is “collecting.” 
An account published in a recent 
magazine illustrates this: A woman 
who was making a tour of South 
America visited the capital of Peru 
and there was shown the preserved 
remains of Pizarro in a glass case. 
She remarked to the attendant that 
some parts of the mummy seemed 
to be missing. He apologized re- 
gretfully and explained that it had 
been necessary to put the body into 
the case because tourists from the 
United States had made it a practice 
to carry away scraps of it. 

Proprietors of hotels and apart- 
ment and rooming houses undergo 
enormous losses each year through 
the quantities of portable property 
that tourists consider their lawful 
plunder. 


Losses to “Collectors” 


Towels, linens, blankets and 
Bibles are carried away. Pictures, 
draperies, pottery and lamps, which 
have been added to make the rooms 
attractive, disappear. Some enthusi- 
astic collectors must have enough 
electric light bulbs stored away to 
light their way around the world. 
Restaurants and cafés suffer, too. 
Some homes display with pride the 
silver collected by the various mem- 
bers of the family on their travels. 

But of what concern is all this to 
those who do not collect and who do 
not own the railroad, the school 
building or the hotel? Who really 


pays for this plunder? Is not a reflec- 
tion of it found in the price of every 
railroad or bus ticket? Does not it 
have an effect upon the amount 
charged for a room or an apartment? 
Does not the silver that the Jones 
family has added to its collection de- 
crease the quality of the food and 
increase the size of the check when 
the Smiths dine out? The proprietor 
cannot afford to absorb all the loss. 
His profits do not permit him to do 
this. If he divides it among many, 
he hopes that no one will notice pay- 
ing a share, and he will be able to 
close the year without too much red 
ink on the ledger. 


A Challenge to the Public 


So the game of “cash and carry” 
goes on: the collectors carry and the 
rest of the public must pay cash. For 
this reason the public cannot afford 
laissez faire! 

To the schools the situation carries 
a distinct challenge. There is a grow- 
ing sentiment that the responsibility 
for building the citizenship of the 
future rests upon the educational 
system. Perhaps the assumption is 
unfair but, granted that, the solution 
of the problem is not to be found 
by rejecting it. If the mothers and 
fathers of this generation are failing 
to recognize guidance as a function 
of parenthood and are leaving it to 
the school, the hope of the school 
rests upon its ability to produce bet- 
ter citizens for the parents of the 
next generation and so to put the 
work of character building back into 
the home where it belongs. 

Much is being currently said and 
written about making education fit 
life as it is being lived, but more 
than this is necessary; the schools 
must also educate for life as it should 
be lived. However, an education for 
the needs of the society of the past 
does not fill the social needs of the 
present. New conditions have arisen; 
our present conception of culture is 
based not on a knowledge of the 
classics but on interest and knowl- 
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edge of our country’s economic, so- 
cial and political life. 

This conception of culture brings 
with it a new educational philoso- 
phy, a philosophy that calls upon 
the schools to justify their existence 
by the quality of their output. This 
output is made up of American 
youth and its quality is measured 
in units of desirable reactions and 
attitudes toward social situations. 

A new philosophy implies a new 
set of principles. These, if they are 
to be guides to citizenship building, 
must recognize the needs and defi- 


ciencies of the type of citizenship 
that we have today. The collectors 
and destroyers are only two types of 
undesirable citizens; there are others 
equally bad. The school can well 
forego some of the work that is not 
going to function directly in the life 
of the child and devote more time 
to building up an integrated person- 
ality. It is far more important that 
the child should be able to make 
satisfactory adjustments in society 
than that he should be able to con- 
jugate Latin verbs or to solve quad- 
ratic equations. Life situations that 





Limits of Academic Freedom 


MAJORITY of the public be- 

lieves that a teacher’s right to 
discuss controversial issues in the 
classroom should be limited only by 
the dictates of good taste and sound 
scholarship. Almost the same major- 
ity, 60 per cent, believes that there is 
not at the present time a sufficient 
lack of such freedom of teaching in 
public education to make it advisable 
for state and national teachers’ organ- 
izations to campaign for it. 

Most teachers agree with the first 
conclusion; disagree with the second 
one. Both conclusions were arrived 
at after a survey of public opinion 
in seven states, reported by a com- 
mittee on academic freedom to the 
National Education Association. The 
committee had solicited and tabu- 
lated opinions from lawyers, doctors, 
realtors, insurance agents and many 
other occupational groups as well as 
school board members and teachers. 

Teachers and public, generally, 
placed at the top of dangerous sub- 
jects to talk about in school: religion, 
sex, politics and economics. The far- 
ther away a political situation is, the 
more freedom the teacher has to 
discuss it, the survey disclosed. Only 
7 per cent of the respondents felt 
that international politics is in the 
danger zone for discussion; 14 per 
cent felt that a teacher takes a risk 
in introducing consideration of na- 
tional political affairs; while 22 per 
cent believed that a discussion of 
local politics is most dangerous. 

It was the consensus that school 
board members, parents, school ad- 
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ministrators and church groups are 
most active in denying or restricting 
free classroom discussion. Sixteen per 
cent of the school board members’ 
respondents freely admitted they 
were frequent offenders in imposing 
such limitations. Other groups ac- 
cused by smaller numbers of curbing 
freedom of teaching include patriotic 
societies and business organizations. 

Most respondents felt that there 
was need for greater academic free- 
dom and that, while few teachers 
actually lose their jobs or are disci- 
plined for introducing controversial 
questions in their classrooms, most 
teachers escape such punishment only 
by soft pedaling the discussion of 
these questions. 

Opinion regarding the free con- 
duct of teachers outside the class- 
room was even more lenient than 
that regarding freedom of class dis- 
cussion. Sixty-five per cent of the 
respondents believed that teachers 
should be permitted to participate in 
any community activities they might 
choose. 

In general teachers, lawyers, young 
people and college graduates who ex- 
pressed their opinions were willing 
to grant teachers more academic free- 
dom than were school board mem- 
bers, real estate and insurance men, 
older people and noncollege gradu- 
ates. Respondents who were brought 
up in cities or live in large communi- 
ties also seemed to have a slightly 
more liberal attitude than persons 
living in villages or those brought up 
on farms. 


build up desirable social attitudes 
should be a prominent part of the 
school program. Mental hygiene de- 
serves as much emphasis as physical 
hygiene. 

Experiences of the past show that 
there is a direct carry-over from the 
thinking of the school to the think- 
ing of society. Changes in our po- 
litical setup have been brought about 
when the children whose compre- 
hension of questions had been ex- 
panded and clarified by schoolroom 
discussions were of an age to vote. 
This kind of guidance is termed 
“indoctrination” by some, but isn’t 
it the mission of the school to in- 
doctrinate in what is worth while in 
opposition to the undesirable indoc- 
trination that is certain to come from 
other sources? This type of indoc- 
trination requires teachers who have 
had wide preparation and life ex- 
perience and whose mental processes 
are balanced and controlled. 

School situations that are ignored 
or misdirected pave the way for life 
experiences that fill our penal insti- 
tutions with American youth. If a 
school’s football squad brings home 
the goal posts from the opponent’s 
field as souvenirs of the game or if 
the basketball players leave a café 
with most of the silver in their 
pockets or if the school building 
itself has its walls made hideous by 
obscene writing, it is time for that 
school to set up a system of social 
indoctrination. 

Not much can be done for those 
who have reached the age of ma- 
turity with a well-fixed set of anti- 
social habits. Towels from various 
hotels will continue to flap merrily 
on their family clothes lines and col- 
lected pictures and bric-a-brac, to 
adorn their homes. As their years 
multiply, there is no reason to expect 
a reformation, so grandpa will show 
his latest acquisition in hats, chosen 
because it was the best in the row 
at the restaurant, and grandma will 
display proudly her new Gideon 
Bible (“Hardly used at all!”) from 
the last hotel she visited. 

The hope of society lies in the 
coming generation and the schools 
can shape it by social indoctrination. 
Meanwhile, everyone must go on 
playing “cash, carry and collect” un- 
til a new type of citizenship is put 


into the field. 
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Report Card ‘Trends in West 


HENRY H. HARTLEY 


Superintendent, Bandon, Ore. 


URING the past few years 

there has been discussion pro 
and con in the matter of reports to 
parents. This discussion has been 
largely devoted to the abolition of 
the traditional report card and to- 
ward the establishment of a new 
type of report. 

Recently I made a study of report 
card trends in nine western states. 
In gathering this information a ques- 
tionnaire was used which was dis- 
tributed heads of schools in all 
cities of more than 2500 population 
in Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. In construct- 
ing the questionnaire, certain key 
terms were defined. These defini- 
tions were evolved from reading and 
study on the subject. 

The traditional report was defined 
as a report, generally a card, that 
interprets to parents the child’s actual 
scholastic achievements in terms 
either of the general average or of 
absolute perfection. This report 
makes use of marks, such as 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5, or A, B, C, D and E, or 75, 
80, 85 and 90. It may or may not 
take cognizance of growth i in citizen- 
ship, personality, health and related 
factors. It always compares one 
child’s achievements with those of 
his fellows. 

The new type of report treats of 
growth or achievement in terms of 
the individual involved. It may con- 
sist of a prepared form, an explana- 
tory note, personal conference, no re- 
port if the pupil is doing satisfactory 
work or combinations of the fore- 
going. In general, it considers the 
whole child, including physical and 
mental health, citizenship and _per- 
sonality development. It always con- 
siders a child’s development in terms 
of that child’s abilities and charac- 
teristics rather than those of all his 
fellows. 

Reports to parents may vary 
widely as to form. Of some two 
hundred or more new type of report 
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practices examined, no two were ex- 
actly alike, although there was 
enough similarity to permit classifica- 
tion within wide limits. However, 
the basic fundamentals of the new 
type of report (consideration of each 
child as an individual and in all 
phases of his growth) were present 
in all cases. 

It would seem that the form or 
type is of little consequence as long 
as it is easily understood by the 
parent. The important factor is the 
underlying idea or philosophy that 
has given rise to its development. 
Those who are looking for a device 
to serve as a cure-all will be disap- 
pointed. Those who approach the 
problem as an outgrowth of philo- 
sophic thought will be gratified. 

The questionnaire was devised 
with the thought that it might up- 
hold or refute the claims of recent 
articles on the subject, which are 
almost wholly in favor of the new 


in a period of transition and experi- 
ment are using a new type of report 
in one or more divisions only. 

The small number of school sys- 
tems that are content with the tradi- 
tional report would indicate not only 
that the movement has made con- 
siderable progress but that more is 
presaged. There was evidence that 
some who answered were confused 
as to what constituted a new type of 
report. On the whole, however, 
most of those who answered seemed 


to know what they were talking 
about. 
As may be imagined, there is 


greater frequency of use of a new 
type of report in the lower grades. 


Table 2—Frequency of Use of the New 
Type of Report in Various Divisions 











Division Schools Using New Type 
Primary 88 
Intermediate 78 
Upper grades 54 
Junior high 38 
High school 23 





Table 1—Current Practice and Thought in the Matter of Reports to Parents 











Systeme 
Statement of Practice Answering 
We use and believe in the traditional report...................0. 00000 7 
We are not satisfied with the traditional report but use it for want of something 
ee ee Re eer ee ree AG ne at rd 21 
We use the traditional report because we feel that our patrons would not 
es 555 ai dae Ueto eke we RR nae le eke 2 
We use the traditional report in some divisions and a new type in others....... 46 
We are in a period of transition and experiment in the matter............... 47 
We believe in and use a new type of report throughout our system.......... 35 


We have used a new type report but found it unsatisfactory and returned to the 


traditional card. 


bo 








type of report. In general, the ques- 
tionnaire tends to show trends of 
thought and practice relative to re- 
ports to parents. Of 238 queries dis- 
tributed, 118 were returned. 

An effort was made to orient the 
school systems answering the ques- 
tionnaire relative to current practice 
and thought in the matter of reports. 
The results obtained will be found 
in table 1. 

The discrepancy between the total 
answers and the total questionnaires 
returned is due to the fact that many 
superintendents checked more than 
one item. School systems that are 


Returns showed that the frequency 
becomes progressively less as one 
considers the various divisions of 
the school system. Table 2 illus- 
trates this point. 

The noticeable decrease in fre- 
quency may be the result of several 
factors. The comparative recency 
of the movement (see table 3 and 
comment) is such that administra- 
tors who gradually are working the 
new type of report into their school 
systems have not had time to com- 
plete the transition. There is evi- 
dence, also, that college entrance 
requirements act as a deterrent at 
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Table 3—Year in Which Schools Made the Transition From Traditional 





to New Report 

State 20 ’29 30 "31 392 33 "34 35 36 Sg 38 =Total 
Arizona | l 2 
California 2 l 3 3 4 7 ) 3 28 
Idaho 1 3 l 2 l S 
Montana 2 l l 4 
Nevada 0 
Oregon l l l 2 l 2 2 ] 11 
Utah l 2 ] l ] 2 2 10 
Washington l 2 | l t 7 2 2 20 
Wyoming I I 2 

Total l l 6 Z 7 7 S 1S 19 12 4 85 


the junior and senior high school 
levels. 

The great mass of literature deal- 
ing with reports to parents has ac- 
cumulated during the last ten years. 
The movement, then, is of compara- 
tively recent origin. Table 3 above 
lists, by states, the period at which 
schools made the transition from the 
traditional to the new type of report. 

The movement 
hardly a decade old but it has been 
gathering momentum in recent 
years. It may be suggested that it 
parallels the changing trend of 
thought along philosophic and psy- 


in these states is 


Table 4—Acceptance of New Type of 
Report by Patrons, Teachers and Pupils 
Reaction 
Positive Neutral Negative 


Groups 


Patrons 58 19 | 
Teachers 6S 5 { 
Pupils 66 19 5 


chologic lines and is an integral part 
of the whole progressive education 
movement. 

Many readers may be interested to 
know of the manner in which the 
new type of report has been received 
by those most directly involved, 2c. 
patrons, teachers and pupils. Results 
along this line contained in 
table 4. 

Table 4 tends to show that, in the 
opinion of those answering, the new 


are 


Pertinent Factors 


Pupil-teacher relations 

General scholarship 

General teaching methods 
Independence, initiative, self-reliance 
General discipline 


Table 5—Opinions by Users of New Type of Report 


type of report is fairly favorably re- 
ceived. The almost complete lack of 
negative response indicates that no 
school system need fear making the 
change if the project is intelligently 
carried out. 

Many of those writing about the 
new type of report have made a 
number of claims as to its effect on 
many factors vital to the school life 
and personality development of the 
child. 
claims schools using the new type of 
report were queried regarding these 
phases of the problem. The results 
are condensed in table 5. 

A review of the foregoing evidence 
will show that in those matters that 
most vitally affect personality devel- 
opment, the new type of report is 
having a beneficial effect. With mod- 
ern education placing a premium on 
personality development, these re- 
sults are held to be significant. In 
the matter of general scholarship, 
while the majority of opinion is 
favorable the results are less decisive 
than in some other instances. The 
decided improvement evidenced in 
the matter of pupil-teacher relation- 
ships should go far to compensate 
the teacher for any extra work that 
the new type of report may involve. 
The improvement in general teach- 
ing methods is significant and bears 
out the contention of many writers 
contributing to the current literature. 


In order to substantiate these 


Results 





Cooperation between pupil and pupil and between teacher and 


pupil 
Slow pupil 
Average pupil 
Bright pupil 
Mental hygiene of pupils 
Holding power of school 
Cheating and superficial scholarship 


Positive Neutral Negative 
71 ] l 
27 37 2 
55 15 0 
ay) 13 l 
33 31 2 
58 8 0 
§2 gy 0 
47 22 0 
34 26 0 
54 11 ] 
29 28 ] 
38 19 2 
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It is interesting to note the opinion 
relative to the effect of the new type 
of report on the slow, the average 
and the bright pupil. This is some- 
what at odds with the opinions held 
by some writers, although the gen- 
eral results are far from being un- 
favorable to their case. It is possible 
that results may be less noticeable 
in the case of average and bright 
pupils. 

The new type of report, depend- 
ing as it does on the ability of the 
individual to achieve, makes neces- 
sary some means of determining 
what normal achievement for the 


Table 6— Methods of Determining 
Normal Achievement of Individual 











Method Used Schools Reporting 


Mental Age 45 
Teacher Opinion 67 
1. @. 52 
Past Record 11 
Achievement Tests 5 
Combinations of Above 17 


individual may be. Practice in this 
regard shows that several factors are 
used to make this determination. 
Table 6 contains this information. 
Many schools depend entirely 
upon teacher opinion to determine 
normal achievement for the indi- 
vidual. However, most respondents 
indicate that some more objective 
means of determining this factor is 
used either wholly or in combination 
with the subjective method. Most of 
the schools base their decisions on 


Table 7—Use of Marks for Permanent 
Records Where New Reports Are Used 





Division of Schools Schools Not 
School System Using Marks Using Marks 


Elementary 35 47 
Junior High School 55 16 
High School 65 3 


more than one factor. Many schools 
report that cumulative records are 
used and that they make use of all 
available material. 

One of the problems incident to 
the use of the new type of report is 
the question of information for per- 
manent records. In order to deter- 
mine the methods whereby this 
problem is being met, this question 
was included in the questionnaire. 
Table 7 contains the results of this 
query. 

It is significant that many schools 
feel that they can eliminate marks 
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entirely in the lower divisions of the 
system while they cannot in the up- 
per divisions. From comment re- 
ceived, it may be assumed that the 
matters of college entrance require- 
ments and of recommendation for 
positions in industry and business are 
responsible. How long these factors 
will operate to place a premium on 
marks is problematic. 

There has been some comment, 
both on the part of these advocating 
the new type of report and, by in- 
ference, on the part of those oppos- 
ing it, relative to the advisability of 
giving special commendation to 
those who seemingly make extra 
effort. This issue was included 
the study. Of those answering, 75 
feel that commendation was advis- 
able; 13 feel that it was not advisable. 
The matter should be exercised with 
great care in order that the slower 
pupils are not slighted in favor of 
those who are brighter. 

Because honor societies are seem- 
ingly at odds with the new type of 
report, the matter was_ included 
among the questions asked. Of those 
answering, 28 superintendents feel 
that they are consistent, while 56 feel 
they are not. 

A number of miscellaneous ques- 
tions which, in a sense, reflect the 
philosophic point of view of the re- 
spondents were asked. The questions 
and results appear in table 8. 

The answers to the questions 
asked seem, except in one in- 
stance, to follow the general trend of 
thought evidenced throughout the 
questionnaire. The exception occurs 
in that question regarding the pos- 
sibility of a perfect report. This is, 
perhaps, because the word “perfect” 
was used. If the term “satisfactory” 
had been substituted, a different re- 
sult might have been obtained. Many 
who answered took exception to the 
term mentioned. 

The results listed above would in- 
dicate that the new type of report is 
becoming firmly established in the 
western section of this country. It 
would seem probable, also, that the 
acceleration evident in the last three 
or four years will continue. It seems 
safe to predict that, within the next 
decade, the traditional report to par- 
ents will have passed entirely out of 
the picture. 

However, this prediction is not 
made entirely on the basis of returns 
on the questionnaire. It was ap- 
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Table 8—Opinions as to Marks and Other Matters Relative to New 





Type of Report 
(Juestion Yes Vo 
Do you believe grades to be very significant of achievement?. 24 61 
Do you believe it should be possible for anyone to achieve a ‘perfec t report 
regardless of his or her inherent ability?................0.00..0.00000. 28 57 
Do you believe grades are necessary as a stimulant to scholarship?........ 32 62 
Do you believe rewards, such as honor rolls and cups, for high scholastic 
standing are justified in a democracy?................2-000eeceeeees 37 55 
Do you believe that, by making it possible for all to succeed, we may be 
increasing the diffic tulties of adjustment upon leaving school?.......... 43 55 
Do you believe the competitive element in grades to be necessary and 
proper i in n training for life in a democratic ‘society? Fe a CRY. Nd eld ok erat 32 59 


parent throughout the study that the 
transition from the traditional to the 
new type of report is being made 
because of fundamental changes in 
educational thought. The report to 
parents is a problem that follows 
naturally as a corollary to the recent 


activity in the field of curriculum 
revision. Our evolving philosophy 
of education cannot stop with having 
brought about the beginning of one 
revision in the field of education but 
the whole field must be revised to 
bring about equilibrium. 





Ignorance Breeds Crime 


JAMES A. JOHNSTON 


Warden, U. S. Penitentiary, Alcatraz Island 


ANY times I have read 
articles about the great num- 
ber of persons in prison holding de- 
grees from leading universities, but 
frankly I haven’t met them, i.e. not 
in great number. The great major- 
ity of inmates of prisons lacks edu- 
cation. Most of them drop out of 
school without completing the eight 
grades of elementary training; in fact, 
the tests that I have made from 
time to time show that more than 
half of them had not gone beyond 
the sixth grade, and about one third 
had not gone beyond the fourth 
grade. It may be said, and truly said, 
that crime has its roots in ignorance. 
Parents and teachers are first to 
observe peculiarities and abnormal- 
ities, but they do not always co- 
ordinate their knowledge or co- 
operate in their efforts. The con- 
tinued development of our schools 
offers more hope. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators have the greatest oppor- 
tunities to guide and direct as well 
as to instruct, for they deal with 
irregular attendance, truancy, bad 
conduct, poor marks, lack of inter- 
est in lessons, transfers, suspensions, 
expulsions and all the defects and 
deficiencies, all the signs and begin- 
nings of waywardness leading to de- 
linquency. 
I believe the greatest opportunities 
are in the schools and that progress 


made in educational programs and 
teaching staffs offers our greatest 
hope. There is room and there is 
need for the establishment of child 
guidance clinics, diagnosis schools, 
individualized attention, psycholog- 
ical testing and psychiatric services. 
There is need for drill and discipline 
in duties and obligations. There is 
need to inculcate self-reliance and the 
necessity for self-support so that there 
may be self-respect. 

There is need for the development 
of continuation schools and voca- 
tional guidance coupled with recog- 
nition of the fact that many chil- 
dren are not abstract learners but 
gain knowledge and skill by doing. 

We have the agencies and the 
ability to discover and treat tend- 
encies in school days. It would be 
wise to give every child of school 
age the benefit of early and frequent 
examination of ability and aptitude 
so that he may have the best pos- 
sible adjustment to living. 

I believe that every child should 
be examined, not merely those who 
are obviously defective. Then there 
would be no stir and no stigma, 
such as there are when a child 
is singled out and is marked as 
peculiar. When every child is exam- 
ined, minor defaults may yield to 
adjustment which, if neglected, be- 
come fixed in habit and behavior. 
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GEORGE W. WRIGHT Visual Aids 


Supervising Principal, Glassboro, N. J. 





Pictures, charts and illustrated catalogs are used at Glassboro State Teachers College at 
Glassboro, N. J., in introducing students to the profession of teaching and in depicting 
college objectives, advantages and atmosphere. During student-teacher internship the 
college student comes in contact with visual methods and materials used by the critic 
teacher. The student teacher, in turn, utilizes visual aids in his practice teaching. 
Above: Geography group is taught by a visual method, using a map as a medium. 
Below: The college demonstration school utilizes all forms and types of visual aids. 
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NSTRUCTORS in the State 

Teachers College at Glassboro, 
N. J., not only are aware of visual- 
sensory aids in teaching and their 
implications but are actually doing 
something about them. Visual edu- 
cation, in fact, is a required course 
in the state’s training of teachers. 

The course of visual education at 
Glassboro carefully considers the fol- 
lowing types of visual-sensory aids: 
school journeys, field trips, excur- 
sions, museums, stereographs and 
stereoscopes, pictures, stereopticon 
lanterns and slides, opaque projec- 
tors, micro-projectors, stillfilms, film- 
slides, posters, charts, diagrams and 
graphs, blackboards and_ bulletin 
boards, illustrated booklets, maps and 
globes, sand tables and models, ex- 
periments, plays, pageants, puppets 
and marionettes, silent and sound 
motion pictures, phonograph and 
radio. 

These devices are studied from the 
educational viewpoint of their cor- 
relative contributions to the curricu- 
lar and extracurricular activities of 
the school. The use of visual-sensory 
aids in education is approached 
through the historical development 
and psychologic bases and is con- 
cerned with the relation of the vari- 
ous forms of visual-sensory materials 
and methods of instruction and 
learning. Definite distinction is made 
between the types of materials for 
rural and urban schools. Students 
receive samples of certain types of 
teaching materials considered. 

Aids are considered from their 
psychologic implications, standards, 
methods of use, sources, costs, attrac- 
tive advantages, dangers and limita- 
tions. That they are but a means to 
an educational end is emphatically 
emphasized. 

Readings, discussions, panel 
groups, reports, field trips, demon- 
strations, participation and practice 
in the making and using of visual 
materials, individual operation of 
equipment and the invitations of rec- 
ognized authorities to demonstrate 
and discuss visual aids are highlights 
of the course. In addition to recogni- 
tion of visual aid authorities and the 
use of their published books and ar- 
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ticles, the author has prepared 20 
mimeographed pamphlets on various 
phases of visual-sensory education. 
In return for a small laboratory fee 
members of the course receive types 
of visual aid materials. 

If interest is a guiding principle of 
successful courses, these courses are 
successful. More than 200 teachers 
and students have enrolled since the 
summer of 1937. Now that the 
course has become a required one, 
the enrollment may reach 200 yearly. 

But all is not organized. Only a 
start has been made. It is the hope 





Top and Bottom: A _ public 
performance committee of stu- 
dents and teachers brings 
drama, ballet, speakers, slides 
and motion pictures to the 
college. Students in art, play 
production and music have 
the opportunity of participat- 
ing in advantages offered in 
these fields by taking trips to 
Philadelphia and New York. 
Left: Mechanical equipment 
for experiments in science 
classes is another of the many 
opportunities students have 
for the employment of various 
visual materials and methods. 





that the State Teachers College at 
Glassboro may become the visual 
educational center of its area. The 
establishment of a central regional 
museum of visual materials at the 
college and the obtaining of objects, 
specimens, models, habitats, indus- 
trial process charts, costumed dolls, 
stereographs and stereoscopes, ortho- 
scopic pictures, mounted pictures and 
photographs, posters, illustrated 
booklets, stereopticon slides and si- 
lent and sound motion picture films, 
and making these available for loan 
to schools are in the offing. 
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THANKSGIVING 


May I humbly give thanks for the joys that 
are mine: 

The friendship of colleagues, the loyalties fine; 

For the youth that surrounds me, the sparkles 
of joy 

That spring from the heart of a girl and a boy; 

The clear lilt of laughter, the snatch of a song, 

The thrill of a day that is never too long; 

The sense of achievement, of getting things 
done, 

The challenge of learning, of victories won. 


May I humbly give thanks for the innocent 
cheer 

That fills up my day and my week and my 
year; 

For the teacher who gives out her soul to 
inspire 

The searching for Learning’s unquenchable 
fire; 

For the board of trustees who trust me to 
guide, 

For the youngster who looks up to me, 
satished. 

May I humbly give thanks for the simpler joys 

That come to all teachers of girls and of boys. 


ES, brother, and you should be thankful 

for a number of other little items, too. 
You should be thankful that several members 
of your faculty have not had nervous break- 
downs, what with your everlasting faculty 
meetings and committee reports and your 
tummy-aching about the state of affairs in 
general. You can certainly dish it out whether 
you can take it or not. (This means you, too, 
Arthur; what about those double-dip assign- 
ments you are handing out to students who 
are already overworked!) 

And what is all this pious chatter you are 
uttering about democracy? You tell your fac- 
ulty to teach, preach and practice democracy 
in the classroom. Why, you old dictator, you 
ought to be thankful that the teachers don’t 
examine your words too carefully! It’s easy to 
sit on your little throne and snap your fingers 
for democracy but, in the meantime, you are 
running one of the tightest little autocracies 
in the world. Your school is a dictatorship 
and you are the final court of appeals. 

You ought to be thankful at this time of 


year for those grand little teachers that were 
sent to you from teachers’ college last fall. 
Heaven knows, you never sent anything spe- 
cial to the training school unless it was by 
accident. Yet look what you get back. 

Yes sir, in these days of deflated budgets 
and rising costs you ought to be thankful that 
your hair has not completely fallen out because 
of worry and trouble. Or has it? 


HE Horace Mann League, that group of 
distinguished schoolmen led by Secretary- 
General Carrol G. Pearse, is baffled! And an- 
noyed! For some time the league has been 
trying to get the Post Office Department to 
issue a memorial stamp for the centennial of 
the great educational leader whom they honor. 
Up to the present time the P.O.D. has not 
been receptive to the idea. So the Horace 
Mann League has issued an appeal to put 
the bee on the P.O.D. School people are urged 
to write their congressman or to someone. 
For the benefit of those educators who have 
never written the government for a stamp, a 
form letter is suggested: 


Dear Mr. Farley, 
Sir: 


We want a stamp 

In honor of Horace Mann. 

A simple three-center 

For our esteemed mentor 

With whom modern teaching began. 

Now, don’t shake your head, Jim, 

Or don’t snap your gum, 

Politically speaking, it’s just a small plum, 
A modest request, as you very well know 
So say to your printers: Come on, boys, let’s go. 
Those schoolmen are right, let’s do what we can 
To honor their leader and saint, Horace Mann. 
For everyone else has had stamps by the score 
And just a few more won’t make anyone sore. 
We have stamps for Mother’s Day, 

Father's Day, too, 

Stamps for Old Home Week 

In Kalamazoo, 

Stamps for each president, general and chief, 
Not to mention the duck stamps 

And stamps for relief. 

Go to! Mr. Farley, we know that you can, 
Give us a stamp 

For the great Horace Mann. 
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High School for $50,000 


J. N. QUARLES 


Superintendent, Ash Grove, Mo. 


ce ELL, gentlemen, it seems 

that Ash Grove, Mo., is 
not destined to have a high school 
building,” remarked the president of 
the board. 

“We have had three sets of plans 
submitted and they run from $9000 
to $26,000 more than the amount of 
money available. Is there any way 
we can raise any more money? Can 
we cut down the building any- 
where?” 

“Probably our gymnasium 
auditorium is too large, but I doubt 
the wisdom of reducing it further; we 
have it cut to the minimum now,” 
explained the superintendent. 
“Frankly, gentlemen, whether we 
like it or not, this unit of our build- 
ing and similar units of school build- 
ings all around us are the least 
efficient and the least used, but it is 
the part of the building that is vis- 
ited most by the taxpayers, and the 
efficiency of the whole program is 
judged by the part of the building 
visited most. We cannot possibly 
cut out $9000 from any one part of 
the building. We have our own 
$25,000 bond issue and $20,454 from 
the P.W.A. fund and, later, we shall 
be entitled to $2000 from the state, a 
total of $47,454. We cannot cut out 
any of our departments. Frankly, 
I’m at a loss as to what to do next.” 

“Well, it looks to me like we'll 
just quit as a school community. 
Tough after we have spent three 
years on four elections getting bonds 
voted,” remarked Hulston, a mem- 
ber. “We spent a lot of time edu- 
cating this community to see the 
need of a building, and now we can’t 
build it. We'll lose that grant, too. 
There must be some way out. The 
community needs this work program 


and 


and we need the school building.” 


“Well, it’s turned down and that’s 
that. Let’s go home, I’m disgusted 
with the whole thing,” replied the 
president. 

“Wait a minute, there may be a 
way out,” said the superintendent. 
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Above: Exterior of the high school 
built at Ash Grove, Mo., at a cost 
of $50,000. Below: First floor plan 
of the structure. Note that corri- 
dors have been eliminated in or- 
der to reduce costs of construction. 
Instead, the classrooms revolve 
around a central room, used as a 
lobby and museum for local his- 
torical material. Further economy 
was effected by making the audi- 
torium stage a part of the class- 
room unit. Right: The second 
floor plan of the classroom unit. 
Here the classrooms revolve about 
combined library and reading room. 
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“We have a lot of corridors in this 
building. They are expensive, too, 
for they must be fireproof, you know. 
There are 220 feet of corridors. I’ve 
wondered why school buildings were 
built like hotels. If there is any way 
to eliminate the corridors we might 
save enough to get within the limits 
of our available money.” 

“Well, I don’t see how we can do 
anything except give it up, but if we 
do, Ash Grove will have to get a new 
school board for we won't dare to 
come to town. We've talked school 
building for three years,” remarked 
Perryman. “Let’s go home.” 

The last car had gone and the su- 
perintendent remained at the desk 
in the office facing another building 
failure. This one really was a dis- 
appointment, for the failure of bond 
issues was different. Local money 
was available now; government and 
state funds were granted. All plans 
submitted asked for more building 
than the money would build. 

The little community needed this 
new building badly. The depression 
had taken the lime company out of 
town; machinery had been sold; 40 
company houses had been sold, 
wrecked or moved out, and the 
$100,000 yearly pay roll had vanished 
forever. The valuation was going 
down yearly by the thousands. If 
the school building program failed 
it was the end. The community had 
a large number of children to edu- 
cate but it could not be done ade- 
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quately unless another building was 
obtained. 

The superintendent sat musing on 
what kind of building Ash Grove 
should have and what it should con- 
tain to make it the educational and 
recreational center of the commu- 
nity. This dream building should 
have a museum where the many 
furnishings of the Nathan Boone 
home could be displayed. The Boone 
homestead was 11 miles from town. 
There were several outstanding In- 
dian displays available that alumni 
and former pupils had collected and 
there were war relics from both the 
Civil and World wars. Then there 
should be a library and reading room 
large enough for a community li- 
brary. This room should have some 
really good pictures. There were not 
more than a dozen good pictures in 
the whole community. So many 
things could be done and should be 
done if the district had a lot of 
money. 

The museum and library should 
be the center of the whole school 
plant, a place where people could 
take their out of town friends to 
show them their school. There was 
not a single show place in the whole 
town, not even a park. The little 
town needed so much and was not 
even going to get a school building. 

Wait a minute! Come directly 
into the museum and _ have class- 
rooms leading off from this main 
room. Turn the auditorium one- 


Left: The library and 
reading room, show- 
ing the two exits to 
the lobby downstairs. 
Household arts and 
commercial class- 
rooms are to the right 
and left, respectively. 
The projection in the 
rear of the room with 
built-in bookshelves is 
the upper part of the 


auditorium stage. 


fourth around and make the stage 
a part of the classroom unit part of 
the building. Go upstairs directly to 
the library and lead off from it to 
classrooms on each side. One teacher 
on each floor would have full con- 
trol of each floor. That plan would 
eliminate corridors. Was it possible? 
Better sketch the idea before it is 
forgotten. The next thing was to see 
the architect. 

“A building without corridors? 
You can’t do that,” remarked H. L. 
Heckenlively, an A.I.A., and one of 
the state’s school building planners. 
“How would you change classes? 
Run them outside?” 

Looking over the rough plans, 
“Hey, Carl,” to his partner, “come 
here a minute. I believe the profes- 
sor has something. I believe it'll 
work. We'll get busy right now and 
work all night if necessary so we can 
get a check on this idea. Prof., you 
come back tomorrow afternoon and 
we'll I believe the plan will 
work. I never saw any like it in my 
life. We’ve got to hurry if we save 
that government grant.” 

The plans were made, sent in and 
contract let Dec. 20, 1937 for $43,721. 
The building was completed Aug. 
20, 1938. 

Contractors, government engi- 
neers, architects and school officials 
who have gone over the plans and 
have seen the building all remark: 
“It’s sure a lot of building for the 
money.” 


see. 
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The Standard of Comparison 


FIRST differentiate between the Service to a retail grocery store, and the Serv- 
ice to a hotel, restaurant or institution. John Sexton & Co. sells no retail grocery 
stores, but offers the following advantages to all who feed many people each day. 


SEXTON SERVICE ANY OTHER SERVICE 
4. Established in 1883—continuously under Sexton management. Responsi- + 
bility—the highest. iii _ 
9. The largest inventory ever assembled for the particular needs of those 9. 
who feed many people each day. " - 
3. Superb Service—Daily delivery New York and Chicago. All orders shipped 2: 
within 24 hours of receipt. - mn 
4. Coffee Merchants for over 50 years. Direct importations—daily roasting. 4, 
REAL HOTEL AND RESTAURANT COFFEE. se aoe 7 
5. All fruits and vegetables selected according to Sexton specifications. Uni- 5. 
form number of servings to the tin. vee 
6. A complete variety of high quality preserves and jellies, gelatine desserts, 6. 
extracts, baking powder made in Sexton Sunshine Kitchens. : ae 
7. Sexton pickles, rich in Oriental spices, pickled in pure vinegar and crystal | ee a 
cane sugar in Sexton Sunshine Kitchens. 
8. Pre-eminent importers of Spanish olives—save buyers one profit. 8. — 
Q. Tender leaf teas imported by Sexton from the foremost Tea Gardens of 9. _ 
the Orient. 
10. A nation-wide staff of thoroughly trained salesmen, experienced with the 10. ; 
needs of those who feed many people each day. = 
11, Endorsed by the National Associations of the various enterprises feeding 11 
many people each day. —- 
19, The Sexton guarantee of complete satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded 12. oe 


accompanies every sale. 






America’s Largest 
Distributors 
of No. 10 
Canned 
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Extracurricular Time Survey 


MERTON HASSE 


Teacher, Central High School, Aberdeen, S. D. Seniors=Time Spent for Commercialized Entertainment and 


Religious and Service Work per Week by the Average Pupil 


Hours per week in commercialized entertainment 





| pe progressive high schools 
of today offer an extensive ac- 
tivity program to pupils. Formerly 
this was called an extracurricular pro- 
gram. However, the recent trend is 
to fuse this program with the aca- 
demic curriculum. This seems en- 
tirely justifiable, since the old dis- 
tinction extracurricular 
activity and academic work is dis- 
solving. Undoubtedly, classroom 
work should demand pupil activity. 
Central High School at Aberdeen, 
S. D., is following the newer plan. 
For example, all major group train- 
ing in vocal and instrumental music 
takes place during class time, and a 
pupil may carry music as an elective 
for full academic credit. Practices for 
major sports start at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. As a requirement toward 
graduation, each pupil must earn a 
seventeenth unit, this unit being 
composed of fractional points earned 
in extracurricular participation. 
Naturally, some complications 
arise with such a system. The teach- 
ers were sometimes confronted with 
the reasons (or excuses): “I did not 
have time,” “I had orchestra prac- 
tice” or “My geometry assignment 
was too long.” With the idea of in- 
vestigating the pupils’ effort and 
time expenditures, a faculty commit- 
tee decided to administer a survey. 
First, the idea was explained to the 
faculty members. It was then ex- 
plained by them to the pupils during 
several successive homeroom periods. 
Care was taken at this point, for the 
validity of the results depended on 
the spirit of cooperation with which 
the pupils entered into the plan. 
Stencils were cut and time sheets 
were mimeographed on an inexpen- 
sive tag stock. Three sheets, repre- 
senting curricular, extracurricular and 
home and community activities, were 
stapled together, making a booklet 
for each pupil. There was some 
judgment on the part of the adviser; 
most of the information was in the 
nature of an honest estimate by the 
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given by pupils. 
Hours per week in religious and service work: 

Service work 
Entertainment xxxx 


Sophomores—Average Pupil Study and Extracurrioular 
Time per School Day by Scholastic Grouping 


Hours per extracurrioular activity 
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Number of hours per day per average subject: 
Extracurrioular 
Subject 


Notes Humber of pupils on subject graph represents 
the sum total for all subjects. Divide by 
4 to obtain approximate number of pupils. 
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EDISON-HOTPOINT Electric Cooking 





FRY KETTLE for the 
RANGE BANK 


—eliminates the danger 
of frying on top of the 
stove. Built to fit with 
electric ranges in a mod- 
ern school cafeteria 
kitchen range bank. 


_ Equipment Wins Praise of Schools 


West Hartford School Cafeterias Commend Cleanliness, 
Safety and Economy of Edison- Hotpoint Equipment 


Read what Alice Broadbent, Director of the 
West Hartford, Conn., School Cafeterias, says 
about Edison-Hotpoint Cooking and Baking 
equipment. 

“For some years we have been using electric 
ovens in our cafeterias in West Hartford and 
have been very much pleased with the cook- 
ing results, 

“After ten years of solid service baking pies, 
cakes, puddings, scalloped dishes and roasting 
meats from seven in the morning until four 
in the afternoon, our Edison-Hotpoint Bake 
Ovens continue to give the same consistent, 
superior and economical results.” 


Besides the bake ovens there are the great 
Edison-Hotpoint Fry Kettles that are giving 
such faultless service. 

“The Electric Fry Kettle not only produces 
a superior product, but eliminates the danger 
of frying on top of the stove,” says Miss 
Broadbent. “It has also been very economical 
touse because the cleanliness of the fat enables 
its use over and over again.” 

Enjoy the advantages of the Edison-Hot- 
point economical, low cost Fry Kettle. Take 
the step that means greater profit. Investigate 
Edison-Hotpoint Electric Cooking and Bak- 
ing equipment today. 


EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. Inc., 5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Distributed in Canada by CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto 


For sale through Kitchen Equipment Houses 


COMMERCIAL 
ELECTRIC 
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pupil. These sheets were handed out 
in homeroom period at seven dif- 
ferent times, the first time to fill in 
the headings, the next five times to 
fill in the time estimates for the 
previous twenty-four hours and the 
last time to fill in the subtotals. Care 
was taken by the committee to see 


that these estimates were made at 
representative periods when all of 
the school activities were in full 
swing. During the period when 


these samplings were taken, pupils 
were engaging in the following 
school sponsored activities: study, 
music, athletics, dramatics, publica- 
tions, parties and dances and the 
usua. run of departmental club work. 

The curricular activity sheet car- 
ried a schedule of study hours. In- 
cluded in the extracurricular activity 


sheet were administrative, athletic, 
musical, dramatic, literary and club 
activities. Home activities listed 
were: home tasks, hobbies, reading, 
music lessons and personal health. 
Community activities were: church, 
scout, recreation and other activities. 
In evaluating the results, the sub- 
totals were filled in by the pupils un- 
der the guidance of the homeroom 
advisers. The figuring of the totals 
and averages was completed by re- 
liable homeroom pupil chairmen and 
reliable N.Y.A. help. These results 
were then taken over by the faculty 
committee, which cast them into 
group averages by classes and scho- 
lastic ranking. Several graphs were 
plotted, two of which are shown. 
The committee realized that the 


survey had its limitations. In the 





Standards of School Sanitation 


HEN all children are com- 

pelled by law to attend school, 
it follows that an obligation is created 
on the part of the school to safe- 
guard them against all hazards which 
are created or in any way contributed 
to by the environment into which 
public policy forces these children. 
This means that there must be in- 
sistence upon minimum standards of 
environmental sanitation, using the 
sanitation in its broadest 
These standards include the 


word 
sense. 
following: 

1. A school building located as 
conveniently as possible and as re- 
mote as possible from traffic hazards, 
health hazards, esthetic nuisance and 
moral hazards. 

2. A school building in which 
there shall be adequate lighting and 
ventilation broadly defined in such 
legislation as to permit progress in 


accord with new discoveries, not 
freezing into practice outmoded 
methods which some states have 


written into their statutes. 

3. Adequate opportunities to ob- 
serve and practice health principles 
taught in the classroom, namely, rest, 
exercise, hygienic use of body and 
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WILLIAM W. BAUER, M.D. 


Bureau of Health and Public Instruction 
American Medical Association 


mind, elimination, cleanliness, 
leisurely eating and intelligent selec- 
tion of diet. These call for a hy- 
gienic curriculum, adequate toilet 
and washing facilities, pleasant 
lunchroom or cafeteria and adequate 
supplies for the operation of these 
conveniences. 

4. Protection of the child against 
the spread of contagious diseases by 
constant and adequate enforcement 
of the principle of exclusion on 
suspicion prior to final diagnosis; 
abandonment of emphasis on perfect 
attendance; morning inspection by 
teacher or nurse; follow-up of ab- 
sentees; re-admission upon medical 
certification and quick availability 
of medical consultation; all this in 
addition to the sponsoring of im- 
munization against those diseases for 
which dependable immunological 
procedures have been developed, 
notably smallpox, diphtheria and ty- 
phoid, and possibly scarlet fever and 
whooping cough. 

5. Protection of the child against 
accident. 

6. Prompt availability of qualified 
persons to give first aid in emer- 
gencies to the ill and injured. 


first place, more samplings would 
have given more accurate results. 
The results were based not on abso- 
lute measurement, but on estimate 
and judgment. There was also the 
question of honesty on the part of 
the individual pupil. By question- 
ing confidentially several pupils at 
random, the committee chairman 
concluded that the average pupil 
gave honest estimates of the manner 
in which he was spending his time. 

On the basis of the graphs and 
averages, the committee made the 
following recommendations and _ re- 
ported the following findings as ap- 
plicable to the high school: 

1. In general, the extracurricular 
program is justifiable in that the 
pupils receiving the better grades are 
also participating most in extracur- 
ricular work. 

2. Some classes are demanding 
more than their share of the pupils’ 
time. All teachers should acquaint 
themselves with the individual pu- 
pil’s total experiences, both in school 
and out. 

3. The sophomores are carrying 
their share of the extracurricular 
load, contrary to prevailing opinion. 

4. In some few instances individ- 
uals are overburdened with activities. 

5. For individual aid, a study of a 
pupil’s home and community activi- 
ties would prove helpful. Apparently 
the school and the home or commu- 
nity are sometimes working at cross 
purposes. 

6. The individual sheets could well 
form the basis of a case history 
(along with the other school rec- 
ords) for the use of advisers, coun- 
selor, dean or principal in diagnosing 
pupils’ difficulties. 

7. The pupil, with the adviser’s 
help, could use his survey record in 
improving his time budget. 

8. The administration should in- 
stitute a remedial program to care 
for each of these school situations 
needing improvement. 

Many more interpretations could 
have been made from the results 
of the survey. The project turned 
out to be a real mine of useful in- 
formation. This outline of the 
scheme used is being passed along 
with the hope that it may prove of 
help to other school systems which 
may wish to follow a similar plan 
of action in a diagnostic survey. 
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\ THE HOBART eee 


@SERVICE-BY-HOBART applies to every 
HOBART Machine in your kitchen. Even if it’s 
rarely required, HOBART-SERVICE is insurance 
—a policy that assures you utmost satisfaction in 
long-term, economical operation of your Slicers . . . 
Dishwashers . .. Mixers ... Potato Peelers .. . Food 
Cutters .. . Air Whips. HOBART Service Stations 
are located throughout the United States and Can- 
ada—-staffed by trained Servicemen. Stocks of parts 
and supplies are kept on hand. When you consider 
all the advantages of completely HOBARTIZING 
your kitchen— don’t overlook SERVICE. HO- 
BART’S policy of service is maintained for your 
convenience — to center service needs in one re- 
sponsible organization —and to protect your 
investment in equipment. 


AIR WHIP 
CREAM WHIPPER POTATO PEELERS 


el 
FOOD SERVICE MACHINES 


HB Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. 
HB Potato Peelers [) Dishwashers and Glasswashers 


HB Kitchen Slicers [MJ Food Cutters [J Air Whips 


HE KITCHENAID Household Mixers  ‘CTe2™ Whippers) 


HB KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home 
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@ Above: An ideal Kitchen Slicer, 
Model 411, with exclusive Hobart 
Adjustable Pressure Feed (auto- 
matic) and many other outstanding 
features. 

Left: Model “UM” Dishwasher, 
compact yet with “large machine” 
capacity, sets mew standards for 
heavy duty in small, busy kitchens. 
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THE HOBART MFG. CO., 1011 Penn Ave., Troy, O. 
Please send information on the HOBART Machines 
checked at left. 


Name 
Address aod 
City and State wien st ected 
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Especially 


HE earliest record of any at- 
tempt to provide special educa- 
tion for bright boys and girls was a 
mere reference to an experiment of 
Superintendent Harris of St. Louis 
about 1867, when he installed rapid 
advancement for capable children by 
having promotions every ten weeks. 
The next reference in the litera- 
ture was in 1895, when Superin- 
tendent Shearer of Elizabeth, N. J., 
divided each grade into three or four 
sections the school 
ability of the children; when they 
were able to join a higher section, 
the pupils were advanced. Many 
plans in use today are based on this 
scheme but with the addition of 
changed curriculums. 

Even as early as the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, educators 
were realizing that the bright chil- 
dren were not being properly pro- 
vided for even by this system of 
“skipping” or by flexible promotion. 
The Shearer plan had taken care of 
the objection to the bright pupil 
being left in the class with the aver- 
age and dull, but no modification of 
method and there was 
little, if any, change in curriculum. 

The rapid advancement class for 
superior children was the next step 
up the ladder. These classes con- 
tained unusually bright children, 
usually in the upper grades and oc- 
casionally in high school. While the 
regular curriculum was followed, the 
children were advanced much more 
rapidly than were the average. In 
started in 


according to 


was used 


classes 


1900 some were 

New York City and Worcester, 
Mass. During the next ten years 
Baltimore; Indianapolis; Lincoln, 


Neb.; Rochester, N. Y.; Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Cambridge, Mass., and several 
other cities began rapid advancement 
classes. Some of these classes adapted 
their methods to the bright children. 

It was not until 1907 or 1908 that 
it was felt that rapid advancement 
classes were not properly solving the 
problem of the gifted. What was 
needed was an enriched curriculum 
in order to hold the interests of these 
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The first of two articles 
reviewing early interests 
of public school admin- 
istrators in special edu- 
cation for gifted chil- 
dren and its development 





children and continually to provoke 
their best efforts. People were also 
questioning the correctness of the 
judgment of the teachers and prin- 
cipals in making the selections. As a 
result, another type of class began to 
appear, frequently called the special 
class. 

Cincinnati had one of the first of 
these, as reported by F. Unrich. 
Thirty-two children were selected 
from the fourth and fifth grades, not 
yet by tests, however, and _ special 
methods were employed in teaching 
them. Twenty-five completed two 
years’ work in one. 

About the same time, around 1911, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., developed the 
concentric plan, which divided the 
pupils into three sections: group C, 
which had minimum essentials for 
the slow ones; group B, which had 
more extensive work for the normal, 
and group A, with still more ex- 
tensive work for the bright. These 
pupils were selected by teachers’ 
judgment. Unfortunately, according 
to Osburn and Rohan, the rapid sec- 
tions often became filled with high 
grade morons with highly developed 
rote memories, while slow sections 
were composed sometimes of highly 
intelligent but lazy pupils. 

Supt. Preston W. Search of Pueblo, 
Colo., was the pioneer in a different 
method of teaching. He instituted 
the plan of allowing each pupil to 
proceed at his own rate; while this 
was not planned for gifted children 


BERTHA F. SOLIS-COHEN 


Teacher, Philadelphia Public Schools 


only, it did give them many ad- 
vantages. Ordinary class recitations 
were abolished, and the schools were 
turned into educational laboratories, 
each teacher spending her time with 
each child as an individual. This 
idea was instantly seized and en- 
larged upon by interested educators. 

After learning about Search’s 
work, Superintendent Spaulding of 
Newton, Mass., combined this plan 
with that of Batavia, by having un- 
assigned teachers helping the bright 
children. 

President Frederic Burk, about 
this same time, started a plan of in- 
dividual instruction in the San Fran- 
cisco Normal School. There was an 
improvement over the Pueblo plan 
of individual instruction in the fact 
that the curriculum material was 
better adapted to the needs and 
abilities of the pupils. 

Carleton Washburne, who went 
from San Francisco to Winnetka, 
Ill., as superintendent, further devel- 
oped Burk’s plan, adding a careful 
study of the needs of the boys and 
girls and adapting a curriculum to 
meet these needs, dividing it into 
goals, with practice exercises. He 
added socialized periods to the in- 
dividual plan. However, this method 
did not seem to provide for the 
qualitative differences between bright 
children and between the average 
and dull; it appeared to be satisfied 
when it had made provision for 
capable pupils to do more work in 
a given time. 

In 1914 one of the first classes 
selected by the Binet test was re- 
ported by M. Adler, who stated that 
special methods of instruction were 
used and advancement was more 
rapid than the average. 

In all these experiments the main 
consideration was to provide oppor- 
tunity for superior children to do 
more work in a given time. This is 
not the type of work that the gifted 
child needs, according to W. J. Os- 
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Judge from the experience of other school kitchens what Vulcan will 
do for YOUR kitchen. 

Here is one instance among hundreds which demonstrate the 
economies that follow the replacement of obsolete cooking equipment 
with modern Vulcan gas equipment: 

“The chef and cooks have found that these ranges are much more efficient 
than the previous two types we had. They also find a considerable saving in 
shrinkage in roasting. 

“We are more than pleased with the frier. Results are more satisfactory 
from the cooking standpoint, and there is a considerable saving in grease. 
This saving should more than offset the cost of the frier within one year.” 

—VILLANOVA COLLEGE, VILLANOVA, Pa. 
Those savings are substantial. Yet fuel economy is the LEAST 
important advantage of Vulcan equipment. Food savings, savings 
made possible by control over meat shrinkage, improvement in food 
flavor, speeding up of service and improved working conditions— 
all these advantages combine to make Vulcan equipment an invest- 
ment which pays big dividends by increasing profits or lowering 
costs wherever it is installed. 

Check the features of Vulcan gas equipment with YOUR cooking 
equipment. Then write to our School Division for Bulletin A-11, 
which gives full information about the Vulcan line and shows how 
kitchens everywhere have profited by it. 


See Vulcan equipment at Conference of Food Service Directors at Baltimore 
also National School Cafeteria Association Convention at Louisville 
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Check 


THESE VULCAN SERVICE 








FEATURES 


with your present equipment! 


Vulcan Present “RADIAL-FIN” COOK TOPS give 
Equipment Equipment vuican ranges 68% greater top 


YU 


heat absorption. Save 20% on 
top cooking. Bring top replace- 
ments down to almost nothing 
Chrome nickel alloy 


FOUR-RING TOP BURNERS with 
individual ring control give 
complete control over top heat. 
Reduce fuel cost to a mini- 
mum 


INSULATED OVENS cut roasting 
and baking costs by reducing 
heat losses. Require less gas to 
operate. Keep kitchen cooler 
Improve working conditions 


AUTOMATIC OVEN HEAT CON- 
TROL prevents overheating of 
ovens. Reduces meat shrink- 
age, increases servings. Makes 
roasts earn bigger profits. 


CERAMIC BROILERS give high 
speed at lower cost. Heat pene- 
trates meat quickly. Broils a 
steak one-third faster. Burners 
last indefinitely 


DEEP FAT FRYERS cut cooking fat 
costs 50%. Save fuel and pro- 
duce perfect fried foods always. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York 
Offices in BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA + BALTIMORE « CHICAGO * AURORA, ILL 


« LOS ANGELES 
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burn and Ben J. Rohan, in “Enrich- 
ing the Curriculum for Gifted Chil- 
dren.” They say, “He can do 
minutiae, but he much prefers to 
consider the broad and fundamental 
relations that exist in the universe 
of knowledge. He is interested in 
generalizations, in fundamental prin- 
ciples and in creative activities.” 

Having this broader viewpoint, 
Detroit was probably the first to es- 
tablish enrichment classes for gifted 
children. In 1915 special classes were 
organized in three centers for chil- 
dren with an 1.Q. of 120 or more. 
The course was enriched and three 
years’ work was accomplished in two 
years. 


Selection by Mental Tests 


The next year in Louisville, Ky., 
high I.Q. classes were formed, the 
pupils being selected by mental tests; 
their 1.Q.’s ranged from 123 to 168. 
The material was covered rapidly, 
extra subjects were added and spe- 
cial methods were employed. This 
was an excellent example of a well- 
chosen and well-conducted class, and 
much improvement in atti- 
tudes was noted. 

From that time on, the gifted child 
has been receiving more and more 
attention. Four other such groups 
were begun in 1918. 

The Terman class was organized 
in Public School 64 in New York 
City in 1917. It was an experimental 
class and the gifted children were 
gathered from three schools. There 
was difhculty in getting these chil- 
dren, as the schools soon realized 
that they were losing pupils who 
would later do them credit. While 
the Terman plan included the com- 
pletion of eight years’ work in six, 
it provided “that the child should 
make haste slowly from the second 
or third grades onward.” There was 
no skipping but the children made 
rapid progress. The principal effort 
was directed toward the enrichment 
of the curriculum to the end that 
the pupils might acquire “a broader 
appreciation of life’s values instead 
of scholastic skill alone.” Those in 
charge felt that bright children 
should not progress much more rap- 
idly than others but needed, rather, 
a more varied intellectual ration. The 
curriculum was enriched and the 
course of study modified. These chil- 


social 
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dren sustained their scholarship 
standards in the public high school. 

One of the original features of this 
plan was the cooperation the school 
received from social agencies in the 
neighborhood. The pupils used the 
public library freely; they were given 
a clubroom in the settlement and 
the use of a well-equipped gymna- 
sium twice a week. They had oppor- 
tunities to learn cooking, shop work 
and scouting. 

Lulu M. Stedman organized, in 
1918, an opportunity class in the 
training department of the Los An- 
geles State Normal School, now the 
southern branch of the University of 
California. This class was to place 
gifted children “where their abilities 
might develop in accordance with 
the psychological principles underly- 
ing individuality.” The children were 
selected by mental and educational 
tests; at first with 1.Q.’s of 125 and 
up; later, 140 was the lowest. The 
aim was lead children to study 
independently and to develop the 
power to think. 

The method was divided evenly 
between individual instruction and 
group discussion. Here a significant 
point enters for the first time. The 
emphasis was placed upon qualita- 
tive enrichment rather than upon 
accelerated progress. There was 
much creative work, some of which 
required a simple type of research. 
It resulted in writing and producing 


plays, pageants and travelogs; in 
deeper interest in nature study, 
science, foreign languages, and in 


several other forms of work. The 
children in the opportunity class also 
participated in some regular school 
activities, like domestic arts and 
manual training; they took part in 
interclass activities, such as athletics 
and dramatics, and thus they devel- 
oped social relationships. 

In Cincinnati a special class was 
selected by teachers’ judgment; by 
test later it showed 1.Q.’s from 99 
to 149. Four years’ work was ac- 
complished in two years by seven 
tenths of the group. 

Guy M. Whipple made a serious 
and thorough study of the special 
class in Urbana, Ill. The pupils were 
elected by teachers’ and _ principal’s 
judgment, based on school records, 
with due reference to health, indus- 
try and application. Later testing 


showed I.Q.’s of from 99 to 147. The 
majority accomplished two years’ 
work in one. The results showed 
striking individual differences, as 
Doctor Whipple compared _ these 
children in series of tests with chil- 
dren in a control group. He found 
that some children in the control 
group were superior in mental and 
pedagogical ability to some in the 
special group, while some in the 
special group should have been left 
in the other. His detailed findings 
have been the basis for much further 
study. 
(To Be Continued) 





Arranging Pupil Forums 


NDER the sponsorship of the 

Tunkhannock High School 
National Honor Society, the pupils 
at Tunkhannock High School, 
Tunkhannock, Pa., have conducted 
pupil forums during the school day. 
Topics were selected and_ pupils 
chosen to introduce the topics and 
serve as discussion leaders. A period 
during the day was selected and five 
discussion groups arranged. 

The following topics were used for 
the first trial: (1) conduct at school 
dances, (2) manners in the home 
and school, (3) the girls’ athletic pro- 
gram, (4) the boys’ athletic program 
and (5) evaluation and appreciation 
of music. 

These discussions were led by com- 
petent pupils who were well pre- 
pared to discuss the topics. They 
studied and read material to be at 
their best. After an introduction of 
the topic by the leaders the pupils 
“opened up” and lively discussions 
followed. Pupils were allowed to 
make their own selection of discus- 
sion groups. 

The last topics used were centered 
around current events. New leaders 
were used each time and thus more 
pupils were given an opportunity to 
participate. The topics used were as 
follows: (1) current affairs in Ger- 
many, (2) the defense of the Panama 
Canal, (3) the situation between 
China and Japan, (4) United States 
foreign policy and (5) the present 
situation in France-—Frank T. Dot- 
BEAR, supervising principal, Tunk- 
hannock Borough Schools, Tunk- 
hannock, Pa. 
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SWEEP CLEAN! 


This Cleaning Chart Saves 


Time, Labor, Money ! 
it? this free Colgate-Palmolive- Peet 


Cleaning Guide and save money by 
standardizing all school cleaning jobs. 
Eliminate waste... save time and materials 
. .. Cut inventories to only six types of 


soap... get better results. 

This free chart tells the right soap for 
cleaning any surface, in any condition . 
explains how to use it for best results. 
Covers 90 different school cleaning jobs. 
Write today. Get your free copy of this 
Colgate -Palmolive-Peet Cleaning Guide. 
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More Legislation of 1939 


HE legislative sessions in a few 
important and populous. states 
the summer 
new school 


extended so far into 
that reports of their 
statutes could not be included in the 
earlier articles of this series.’ 

California maintained her 
merited reputation for forward-look- 
ing enactments. Several of the new 


well- 


statutes are aimed at the commend- 
able objective of obtaining closer co- 
ordination of the schools with kin- 
dred social services, including health, 
welfare. Others are 
designed to encourage intergovern- 
mental cooperation at the na- 
tional, and levels 
among different units at the same 


recreation and 


State local and 
level. 

For example, one new act author- 
izes county superintendents of 
schools to with county 
boards of supervisors (administra- 
tors of the civil county) for the per- 
formance of school health supervision 
by county health officers. Another 
act regarding cooperation between 
school and civil units prohibits local 


contract 


assessors, tax collectors or treasurers 
from charging any fee for assessing, 
school 


collecting or disbursing 


monies. 
Use of School Facilities 


California is known for a policy of 
encouraging community cooperation. 
This year the statute of several years’ 
standing authorizing the 
school buildings for community cen- 


use of 


ter purposes at the discretion of the 
school board was broadened to em- 
brace school grounds as well and to 
empower school boards to permit 
citizens or organizations to use them 
for supervised recreational activities. 
Boards of education are also author- 
ized to employ suitable persons to 
plan, promote and supervise recre- 
ation and to pay their salaries out of 
school funds. 

Another act known as the Cali- 
fornia Community Recreation En- 
abling Act of 1939 authorizes school 

See The 
September 


Nation's ScHoors for July, August, 
and October 1939 
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districts, cities and counties to estab- 
lish recreation programs or to join 
in such projects and to expend pub- 
lic money therefor. 

This recreation enabling act also 
inaugurates the certification of recre- 
ation leaders by directing the state 
board of education to issue a recrea- 
tion credential to applicants under 
specified conditions. 

New York also revamped the stat- 
ute empowering school districts, by 
majority vote of their electors, to 
acquire sites, buildings and appur- 
tenances, including “land and build- 
ings for agricultural, athletic, play- 
ground or social center purposes.” 


To Establish Branch Libraries 


In California, county superintend- 
ents of are authorized to 
agree to the establishment of branch 
county libraries in elementary schools 
and to pay therefor from the unap- 


schools 


portioned county elementary school 
fund. 

The branch county libraries taking 
over a school library are empowered 
to purchase such books and materials 
as may be authorized by the body 
adopting courses of study for the 
elementary schools of the county. 

New York authorized any local 
tax-levying unit, including school 
districts as well 
villages or towns, to establish and 
maintain a public library. Whenever 
25 taxpayers so petition, the ques- 
tion of providing public library fa- 
cilities must be voted on at the next 
election or district meeting; with the 
approval of a majority of those vot- 
ing, a school district may levy taxes 
or issue bonds to acquire a site and 
building for a public library and 
may acquire the site by condemna- 


as counties, cities 


tion if necessary. 

Pennsylvania also recognized the 
importance of rural library service to 
the extent of appropriating $40,000 
for the ensuing biennium to the de- 
partment of public instruction for 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Specialist in School Law 


aid to free public nonsectarian 
county libraries and for the purchase 
and transportation of books to be 
used for demonstration and circu- 
lation purposes. 

School boards in California cities 
are directed to notify the city plan- 
ning commission before acquiring 
title to new school sites. The plan- 
ning commission must report within 
thirty days; if the report is adverse 
to the proposed site, the school board 
may not lawfully acquire it until the 
expiration of thirty days after the re- 
ceipt. of the unfavorable report. 
School boards not in cities are made 
subject to the same regulation, ex- 
cept that their transactions go to the 
state board of education for approval 
instead of to the city planning com- 
mission. 

Another example of intergovern- 
mental cooperation between the state 
and local levels in California is an 
act authorizing any school district 
maintaining a junior college to con- 
tract with the state director of educa- 
tion for the maintenance of a junior 
college by a state college situated in 
the district. 


“Grapes of Wrath” Law 


The necessity of merging certain 
types of welfare service with the 
schools to some extent is recognized 
by a California act empowering 
school boards to provide, without 
charge, breakfast and lunch for pu- 
pils not otherwise receiving proper 
nourishment. 

Individual school 
establish their own rules for the se- 
lection of such pupils and may levy 
district taxes for this purpose in ex- 
cess of any existing tax limitation. 
Officers and departments of the state 
administering relief funds also are 
authorized to contribute to school 
districts for this purpose. Another 
act provides that absence from school 
for the purpose of having dental 
service rendered shall not be deemed 


boards may 
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In New Red Hook Central School .. . 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 
USED FROM “KINDERGARTEN UP” 


€ of the country’s finest ex- 
amples of modern school con- 
struction, the Red Hook Central 
School in Red Hook, N. Y., uses 


Nairn Linoleum exclusively. For 





durability on floors — safety on stairs, 
utility on walls and for beauty and 
cleanliness throughout. 

The initial economy of Nairn Lin- 
oleum together with its freedom from 
costly maintenance, was another big 
factor in its selection. 

Installed by authorized contrac- 
tors, Nairn Linoleum Floors and 
Walls are fully guaranteed. Write for 
free illustrated booklet, No. C-96. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY,N. J. 





A most appropriate floor in the Red Hoo 


made Nairn Sealex Insets. The use of Nairn Wall Linolenm to wainscot height is typical 


~ 


kh khindergarten—Nairn Sealex Linoleum with ready- 


of all classrooms in this attractive, modern school. 





Corridor floors to withstand tramping feet 
... Nairn Sealex Veltone Linoleum, with 





sanitary one-piece cove base and border. 


AIRN 





Nairn Linoleum on stairs and banisters provides a smooth, sanitary surface of great beauty. 
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an absence in computing average 
daily attendance. 

California’s concession to “The 
Grapes of Wrath” was an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for apportionment 
by the director of education with the 
approval of the director of finance to 
counties or school districts to aid 
them in providing elementary and 
secondary education for children of 
temporarily resident migrant work- 
ers. 

This state, in addition, 
the permissive legislation regarding 
the establishment of kindergartens by 
repealing the requirement that the 
children whose parents petition for 
the kindergarten must live within 
one mile of the school building. 


broadened 


Provide Health Services 


New York authorized local boards 
of education, boards of health and 
commissioners of welfare to provide 
children attending schools other than 
public with any or all the health and 
welfare services heretofore or here- 
after made available to children in 
public schools, when so requested by 
the authorities of the nonpublic 
schools. For physically handicapped 
children boards of education are em- 
powered to provide transportation, 
home teaching, special schools or 
classes, scholarships or tuition and 
maintenance in suitable 
any level; and, on the recommenda- 
tion of the state department of 
health, hospital care; med- 
ical, dental or therapeutic treatment; 
crutches, braces and other corrective 
appliances. All these aids, when pro- 
vided, are be made available to 
such children irrespective of whether 
they attend public or private schools. 

Pennsylvania juvenile 
court age to 18 years and authorized 
the transfer from criminal courts to 
juvenile courts of the cases of chil- 
dren between 16 and 18. No pupil 
of compulsory school age may be 
permanently excused from school for 
mental or physical incapacity or 
other urgent reason without the ap- 
proval of the department of public 
instruction. 

Pennsylvania retreated from the 
provisions of the progressive attend- 
ance law of 1937, under which the 
upper age limit of compulsory at- 
tendance would have become 18 
years. The age is now set at 17, with 


schools at 


surgical, 


raised the 
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exceptions excusing any graduate of 
a senior high school, any 16 year old 
holding a working certificate, any 
15 year old engaged in farm work or 
domestic service in a private home 
and any 14 year old who has com- 
pleted the highest grade of the ele- 
mentary school organization prev vail- 
ing in his district and who is recom- 
mended for a work permit by his 
superintendent with the approval of 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction. The exception of chil- 
dren under 16 seems hard to defend. 

Continuing a policy begun in 1937, 
Pennsylvania appropriated $150,000, 
or so much thereof as the governor 
may approve, to conduct through 
the public schools and in cooperation 
with employment offices _ special 
classes in practical arts, vocational 
agriculture, home economics, indus- 
trial and commercial subjects for the 
training or retraining of out-of- 
school, unadjusted individuals to en- 
able them to enter, reenter or con- 
tinue in employment under chang- 
ing conditions. This appropriation 
is in part for the matching of federal 
monies. In practice it enables some 
school districts to maintain classes 
for adults though unable to pay the 


teachers’ salaries out of local funds. 


Probationary Period Shortened 


A small step in harmony with the 
trend toward minimizing the proba- 
tionary period in teachers’ tenure 
laws was taken in California through 
the enactment of a provision that 
boards of education in districts hav- 
ing 60,000 or more pupils in attend- 
ance may at their discretion classify 
as permanent teachers those who 
have been reappointed after serving 
only two years in probationary status. 

Pennsylvania’s sweeping state-wide 
tenure act of 1937 was modified 
slightly by the introduction of a two 
year probationary period for teachers 
hereafter newly appointed. A com- 
pulsory state-wide rating system for 
all teachers was also instituted to 
form a basis for justifiable dismissals 
and suspensions. Boards of educa- 
tion are now authorized to appoint 
“temporary professional employes” 
to fill any newly created position or 

ny position vacated by a regular 
ae employe. These teach- 
ers must be rated and notified of 
their ratings at least twice a year and 





cannot be dismissed except after un- 
satisfactory rating and notice thereof. 


They automatically become perma- 
nent when the superintendent certi- 
fies to the board that their services 
have been satisfactory during the last 
four months of the second year of 
service. If not made permanent at 
the end of two years, they are en- 
titled to a statement of the reasons 
signed by the president and secretary 
of the board. One who has acquired 
permanent status in one district shall 
not be required to serve in temporary 
status before being tendered a reg- 
ular contract in any other district in 
the state. 


Dismissal for Incompetency 


Causes for dismissal of permanent 
teachers remain the same as under 
the 1937 act, except that no dismissal 
for incompetency shall be lawful un- 
less the teacher has been rated by the 
system approved by the department 
of public instruction, including due 
consideration to personality, prepara- 
tion, technic and pupil reaction. 
Every board must keep a cumulative 
file of such ratings for each of its 
teachers. Suspensions may be made 
when necessitated by substantial de- 
creases in enrollment or by consoli- 
dation of schools but must be made 
on a combined basis of rating and 


seniority, instead of by seniority 
alone, as under the 1937 act. No 
new appointments can be made 


while suspended professional em- 
ployes qualified to fill the vacancies 
are available. 

Both California and Pennsylvania 
authorized school boards to purchase 
group life, accident or health insur- 
ance for their employes. The Calli- 
fornia act is the broader of the two 
and apparently permits cooperative 
medical or hospital services to be set 
up at the discretion of the board. 
The Pennsylvania act contains pro- 
visions designed to safeguard school 
boards and teachers from sharp prac- 
tices by insurance companies. 

Relating to leaves of absence for 
study and travel, California empow- 
ered school districts to pay full sal- 
ary to teachers on such leave, pro- 
vided the teachers furnish bond to 
indemnify the district against loss in 
the event of failure to return and 
render at least two years’ service 
following the leave. 
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peater Floor Mileage Per Gallon with 
HILLYARD 


Maintenance Superintendents and Custodians of thousands 
of Schools, Universities, Colleges, Churéhes, Public and Pri- 
vate Institutions know thru years of experience that Hill- 
yard’s Floor Treatments “fill the bill” when it comes to 
wearing qualities and effectiveness in conditioning and 
maintaining colorful, beautiful floors. 

Maintenance costs can be materially reduced when Hill- 
yard’s Floor Treatments are applied and used with Hillyard 
Modern Methods. Clean sparkling floors that catch and 
delight the eye is the result, 
with less work too. 

Hillyard’s Floor Seals, Fin- 
ishes, Waxes and Cleaners 
meet every requirement. Wire 
or call the Hillyard Sales Co. 
for the Hillyard Maintenance 
Expert in your locality. His 
advice and recommendations 
are yours for the asking. 


PREE . - 2 oo 


Hillyard’s Manual on Proper 
Floor Maintenance full of 
practical, helpful information 
on economical floor mainte- 
nance. Your copy is ready, 
write for it today. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


..-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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all minor wounds and abrasions. 

Serlous Cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 

HYNSON,WESTCOTT & DUNNING G,INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
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Baltimore, Maryland 
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M. G. TOEPEL 


Bureau of Municipal Research 
University of Texas 


IT by bit curriculums have ad- 
vanced to meet the needs of our 
more rapid life until the fundamental 
purpose of the public school has been 
virtually forgotten. When education 
became a public function, the pre- 
amble of the documents establishing 
that function indicated clearly that 
the public schools were established 
primarily to enlightened 
citizens. 
At least a part of the citizenship 
with which the founding fathers 


provide 


were concerned was that of the lo- 
cality. Today that part of the edu- 
cational process is virtually nonexist- 


ent. Yet the need for training in 
local government is greater in the 
United States today than at any 


other time in the history of the na- 
tion. The number of units of local 
government, their organization, their 
functions, their personnel problems, 
their accountability and their rela- 
tions to the state and to one another 
are some of the problems which are 
sufficiently acute in the United States 
today to cause widespread distress. 

The dangers of the trend toward 
increasing the number of units of 
government with its correlative prob- 
lems of organization, functions, per- 
sonnel and finance constitute one of 
the most serious long-time govern- 
mental problems which the states 
have ever had occasion to face. Fur- 
ther disintegration, plus the failure 
of the legislatures to revise the exist- 
ing hodgepodge, will put the lozal 
organization of most states another 
twenty years behind the progressive 
sections of the country. 

Sitting in a meeting in which the 
possibilities of creating a village were 
being discussed, I was impressed by 
the lack of popular understanding of 
the problems of local government. 
Substantial citizens, men who real- 
ized the need for efficiency and low 
costs in the economic world, property 
owners who by great personal effort 
had managed to acquire a home, 
were confounded by the theories and 
practices they sanctioned by their 
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Educating for Local Reform 


vote. Deeply concerned about their 
immediate problems of taxation or 
poor service, few visualized the long- 
time consequences of movements to 
eliminate the unit under which they 
were living. 

As far as these citizens were con- 
cerned, the public schools had failed 
to do the thing for which they were 
primarily established, to train them 
to discriminate between good and 
bad government. 

No student of either the educa- 


ticnal or political aspects of local gov- 





School children know of 
the glories of ancient 
Greece and the rise and 
fall of medieval empires 
but they know almost 
nothing of local govern- 
mental problems that 
threaten their livelihood 





ernment considers desirable the exist- 
ence in the United States of more 
than 165,000 units of local govern- 
ment and would the 
haphazard or unnecessary increase in 
More units of govern- 


necessarily 


none suggest 
the number. 
ment in a \ 
mean an increased tax burden. If 
the burden of taxation is too great in 
a unit, the splitting of that unit will 
necessitate that each part carry the 
same basic governmental structure 


given area 


with no possible reduction in costs. 
When a family buys a second car, it 
realizes that there will be an addi- 
tional drain on the family income. 
When a given group sets up an addi- 
tional unit of government, it must 
realize that, just as the second auto- 
mobile, the new unit must be paid 
for and maintained out of an income 
that is no larger. A wide tax base 
and a unit of large 
enough to carry out its functions efh- 
ciently are the crying needs of the 


government 





localities today. Movements in the 
other direction must result in high 
costs and lowered efficiency. 

Educators are faced with the prob- 
lem of bringing together the students 
of local government and the unin- 
formed populace. It is impossible 
that a few people carry the torch for 
all local reform, as occurred in the 
instance of rural zoning. Greater par- 
ticipation must occur. It is costly to 
postpone reform because the dynamic 
nature of society implies that we 
must go backward if not forward. 
The solution seems to be to train 
those young people who will form a 
large part of the voting population 
ten years from now. 

The rising generation, which is 
properly informed regarding — the 
vlories of ancient Greece, the rise and 
fall of medieval empires and a host 
of other broadening facts and fic- 
tions, is left with virtually no train- 
ing in the solution of local govern- 
mental problems which threaten its 
very livelihood. Youth are suffering 
and will suffer the results of our sad- 
dle-back organization, of the creation 
of government for the sake of gov- 
ernment, and are being permitted to 
leave the schools oblivious to the ef- 
fects of its existing costliness and in- 
efficiency. Unless we make an effort 
to train the pupils of today in the 
elements of efficient government, 
they will permit the continuation of 
the present trend. If the 
schools do not remedy their failures 
of the past, the rising generation will 
be uninformed and the intention be- 
hind the democratic per- 


vicious 


process 
verted. 

It is not fair to the pupils, to the 
public at large or to the nebulous 
future of the state that the public 
schools, originally intended to train 
specifically for the processes of demo- 
cratic government, shirk this duty. It 
is important that we have varied in- 
formation, that we have a broad out- 
look toward life, that we be trained 
in the technical processes, but it is 
equally important that we be trained 


to support good twentieth century 
government, 
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LASTS A Lifetime.. ALWAYS LOOKS Wew/ 





Herwoop-waxertp Streamline 
Furniture actually will last a lifetime and 
more, without trouble and without expen- 
sive maintenance costs. It’s built to give 
you this extraordinary wear because each 
and every unit is formed from tubular, 
cold-rolled steel with all joinings torch 
welded. The flawless chromium plating 
provides a finish that looks new ALWAYS. 


HEYWOOD.- 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 








\ New / Have you received 
| your copy of our new circular 
on H-W Chromium School Fur- 
niture? A copy is yours for 

the asking. 
































(' LATE years those 
whose business is pro- 
viding food have been gen- 
erally of the opinion that 
Formica table tops are the 
best looking. most durable, 
sanitary and satisfactory 
that are available. Many 
fine installations have been made in hotels, restaurants, ships and trains. 
Many school and college cafeterias have also been equipped with these 


handsome and lasting tops. They are moderate in price and once installed 





seldom require maintenance of any kind. Let us send you samples and 


literature. 


The F ica Insulation C 1643 Spring G 4 Cincinnati FO F ITURE 
1e Formica Insulation Co., 4643 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 
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Stopping Leaks 


Many school buildings, according to 
Troy D. Walker, field director of the 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland, have had trouble with water 
leakage straight through a masonry 
wall. 

“Such leakage must be quite severe 
before it will appear on the inside of 
a building. The difficulty occurs usu- 
ally through brick walls or through 
walls of rough stone in which larger 
mortar joints are common. This prob- 
lem is one of the most difficult and ex- 
pensive to solve because it is necessary 
to use a transparent material in order 
to preserve the exterior appearance of 
the buildings. 

“These transparent or invisible damp- 
proofing materials will not, however, 
seal cracks or holes in a masonry wall. 
They are made to seal the porosity of 
brick, stone, concrete or other masonry 
cracks. Cracks must 

Transparent damp- 
proofings are, therefore, of value on a 
wall that either does not require point- 
ing or has been thoroughly pointed. 
This is a job to be undertaken by a 


but not to seal 


first be pointed. 


contractor on a time and material basis, 
and it is necessary that the contractor 
be responsible. 

“One of the most valuable uses for 
transparent dampproofings is in the 
Many 
schools have sills, copings and orna- 
instead of 
often 


preservation of cast stonework. 
cast stone 
natural Such 
crazes and cracks owing to its absorp 
tion of water; eventually, spalling takes 
place. Calking around such stonework 
and sealing the surface with a trans- 


mental trim of 


stone. cast stone 


parent dampproofing will lengthen the 
life of the cast stone and will keep it 


attractive and whole.” 


When Snow Flies 


Along about this time of year school 
officials in New York City have 
brought to their attention the necessity 
of seeing that all snow is removed 
promptly from school properties. It is 
significant, in fact, to note the follow 
ing section taken from the rules and 
regulations of the custodial force in the 
public schools. 

“The custodian shall remove all snow 
from sidewalks and street gutters adja 
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cent to his school building before 8 
o'clock in the morning of every school 
day on which snow falls, and in all 
cases within four hours after snow 
ceases to fall, as provided by the code 
of ordinances of the City of New York, 
the time between 9 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
not being included in said period of 
four hours. He shall remove all snow 
from all yards, pavements and passage- 
ways within twenty-four hours after 
the cessation of any snowstorm.” 


When Burning Waste Paper 


When tempted to get rid of a bunch 
of waste paper by burning it in the 
base of a smokestack, think twice. This 
is the plea of an engineer who pro- 
ceeds to point out that the ordinary 
brick stack is not lined with fire brick 
and the mortar generally used in its 
construction consists of a cement, sand 
and lime mixture that is likely to 
crumble at a temperature of 1100° F. 
or thereabouts. Accordingly a roaring 
fire of waste paper is a potential source 
of danger. 


Water Bad for Blackboards 


Washing any kind of blackboard is 
the cause of most blackboard trouble. 
At least, that is the opinion of Troy 
D. Walker, field director, Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, Portland. It 
leaves streaks, he asserts, which give 
an untidy appearance, makes the board 
difficult to write upon and taxes the 
eyes of the pupils. He also warns 
against the use of blackboard cleaners 
that contain harmful substances. 

3ut we'll let Mr. Walker speak for 
himself: 

“To remove any marks that cannot 
be removed by ordinary erasing, cover 
the area with crayon, using the long 
side of the crayon, and work it into 
the surface with a blackboard eraser 
by a vigorous rubbing to remove the 
marks. Erase finally with a chamois 
skin or clean, soft cloth. 

“A blackboard that has been dam- 
aged as a result of improper cleaning 
by the use of water or oily cloths can 
sometimes be restored by going over it 
carefully with a solution of vinegar and 


water. If it is found to have lost its 
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‘slate’ surface, then there is only one 
thing to do: if the surface is damaged 
or badly chipped, the board should be 
replaced; otherwise a reslating job is all 
that is necessary. 

“Many good blackboards have been 
ruined by permitting unskilled or in- 
experienced workmen to do the job. 
Make every effort to obtain a reputable 
workman, trained in the art of black- 
board work. If such a workman is not 
to be found, make certain that a wide, 
soft-haired brush and a high-class com- 
mercial reslate preparation are provided 
the janitor. 

“Most of the more widely accepted 
commercial preparations have either an 
alcohol base or a turpentine base. In 
general, the turpentine base is used 
more frequently as it is more easily 
applied and does not dry so rapidly.” 


Custodian’s Schedule 


What comprises the custodian’s 
daily work schedule? Is each hour of 
the day accounted for and does the 
individual worker know what he 
should be doing at a stated time? 

While visiting one school a short 
time ago a custodian explained his 
daily program. Incidentally, he didn’t 
have to consult a written schedule; he 
knew it thoroughly. 

Between 7:00 and 8:10 o'clock each 
morning he dusts the rooms and goes 
over the gymnasium and auditorium. 

At 8:10 a.m. he unlocks the doors 
to admit the children. 

At 8:25 a.m. he starts removing the 
ashes. Then he answers miscellaneous 
calls for repair work, such as mending 
broken window shades; cleans the 
school grounds, and clips the hedges. 

Between 1:15 p.m. and 2:45 p.m. he 
sweeps the corridors and stairs, the 
medical room and auditorium. 

From 3:15 until 5:00 p.m. he cleans, 
taking first the elementary rooms as 
they are emptied. Those janitors 
assigned to the junior high school 
must wait to get into the classrooms 
when they can. 

Obviously, the cleaning schedule 
must be adapted to the educational 
program and the physical layout of the 
school plant. The presence of some 
sort of work plan, however, is gen- 
erally regarded as essential. 
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WYANDOTTE DETERGENT gives 
a lasting cleaning to floors, walls, 
tile, porcelain and painted surfaces. 
On any surface that water won't 
harm, Wyandotte Detergent will 
remove dirt, leave a clean, film-free 
area, and keep the cost of cleaning 


materials and labor low! 


Frequentty, problems in proper school mainte- 
nance cleaning arise to trouble those in charge. The 
Wyandotte Service Representatives are in daily touch 
with almost every kind of cleaning; their problem is 
the same as yours—to achieve the most efficient 







































































WYANDOTTE has 5 dishwashing com- 
pounds: Keego, Poma, Cherokee, 
Cleaner and Cleanser, H.D.C.— one 
for every water condition — hard, 
Each one built to 
make your dishwashing dollars go 


medium or soft. 


farther whether dishwashing is done 
by hand or by machine. 





WYANDOTTE STERI-CHLOR, a 
chlorine germicide for all school 
uses. In locker-rooms, showers, 
foot-baths, toilets —in halls and 
classrooms — Steri-Chlor gives 
sure, odorless protection against 
germs. Easy to use — inexpensive 
— long-lasting. 


cleaning methods and materials at the lowest cost 
consistent with satisfactory results, therefore your 
Wyandotte Service Representative can help to solve 
your cleaning problems. Phone or write for him 
to call. There is absolutely no obligation to buy. 


THE J-B-FORD SALES CO: 
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In 88 CITIES 
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“Standing Room Only” became the 
accepted rule at the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business Off 
cials held in Cincinnati. Hardly had 
the members assembled than it was evi- 
dent that even the spacious accommo- 
dations of the Netherland-Plaza Hotel 
could not keep pace with the crowds 
that thronged its parlors for 
round table conferences. 

A. A. Knoll, business manager, Long 
Beach, Calif., had delegates sitting on 
tables and literally standing on the 
threshold at his meeting on finance and 
accounting. Not only did they come to 
these sessions, but they stayed. At quar 


many 


ter past eleven one evening Francis R. 
Scherer, architect and superintendent of 
school buildings, Rochester, N. Y., was 
a persistent 
and 


still negotiating between 
audience and the rather 
weary group that comprised a panel on 
new construction and building main 


worn 


tenance. 

Cincinnati adds another to the recent 
laurels of the N.A.P.S.B.O. Attend- 
ance was large but it was the interest 
shown that marked a new high spot. 
When they were not exchanging ideas 
in group the schoolmen 
from all parts of the country collected 
in the lobby and upstairs about the ex 


conferences 


hibits and swapped experiences. In 
cidentally the list of exhibitors topped 
last year by six or seven. 


Must Be Educators 


School business 
taining professional rank, the delegates 
were told. But the business official must 


He must understand 


management 1s al 


be an educactor. 
the fundamental objectives of public 
education. He must educate other ofh 
cials in budgeting and budgeting con 
trol: he must educate, too, members of 
the school board, both old and new, 
on fiscal policies and such. These points 
were emphasized by George W. Grill 
of Lakewood, Ohio. 

Standards for the 
school business officials and employes 


preparation of 


for the types of business ac 


tivities were recommended by Ward 


Various 


G. Reeder, professor of school admin 
istration, Ohio State University. He also 
recommended standards for governing 
the certification and employment of 
such officials and employes, these being 
nonexistent at the present time. 

Even a little glamour is not amiss 
in the school business office, according 
to F. J. DuFrain, assistant superintend- 
ent, Pontiac, Mich. This might even 


apply to the school official himself. 
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Crowded and Lively Sessions Mark 


Convention of Business Officials 


“Dress the part,” urged Mr. DuFrain, 
“cultivate a sense of humor and, above 
everything else, initiate new things, and 
be progressive. It will prove time well 
spent to make friends with the local 
newspaper people, even to the point 
ot lying awake nights trying to think of 
tips to give them on stories.” 

The function of the school board re- 
ceived considerable attention during the 
week. Its emphasis should be on policy- 
making rather than on administration. 
It should rely on responsible officers 
rather than take unto itself any strictly 
administrative duties. Gustave A. Moe, 
director of field staff, Public Admin- 
istration Service, Boston, included this 
suggestion in outlining the report of 
New York Regents’ Survey on_busi- 
ness administration. 


Should Improve Accounting Systems 


The arrangement of the program into 
sectional meetings proved a happy one, 
adding an air of informality to the 
presentation of papers and ensuing dis- 
cussion. It is becoming more difficult 
to get support for schools these days; 
therefore, there is increasing need for 
more extensive accounting 
This formed the keynote of the session 
on finance and accounting as voiced by 
A. A. Knoll. The problem, as he sees 
it, is one of reporting more accurately 
and more understandingly with a more 
united front along the school front. 

The finance problem in rural areas 
is a real one, according to Oscar F. 
Weber, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This does not neces- 
sarily apply to rural areas inhabited by 
rural people but to rural areas to which 
urban people have migrated during 
these difficult times. 

“Before we can go much farther in 
federal aid,” said Doctor Weber, “we 
must have much larger fiscal and ad- 
ministrative areas throughout the coun- 
try. Equality in educational oppor- 
tunity is what we want, irrespective of 
the community.” 

School accounting codes should be 
short and should fit special accounting 
needs. Douglas E. Scates, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C., went on to ex- 
plain that they should also be adapted 
to other special needs, such as child ac- 
counting. 

In considering business management 
in the smaller cities, H. L. Sutherland, 
clerk, Boise, Ida., stressed the responsi- 
bility of the business manager to sell 
the school system to the public. The 
business administration doesn’t have to 
be sold today as much as the educa- 


systems. 












tional system, Mr. Sutherland believes, 

It was at this session that janitor 
schools were discussed, particularly the 
custodian-engineer course that is being 


conducted in Essex County, New 
Jersey. This covers four years, with 
two hours each week devoted to the 
various operations; its success, accord- 
ing to Ruel E. Daniels, secretary-busi- 
ness manager, Belleville, N. J., may be 
attributed to indirection rather than to 
direction. 

John Baumgartner, secretary, Daven- 
port, Iowa, believes that economics 
should be the first consideration in 
testing products rather than merely in- 
discriminate testing. There was dis- 
cussion, too, on the subject of inven- 
tories. George L. Yelland, business 
manager, Alhambra, Calif., stressed the 
fact that the material you buy is just 
as important as money and that while 
there are record systems for cash con- 
trol there is none for inventory control. 

Transportation had a justifiably im- 
portant place on the program, with a 
session of its own, directed by Lloyd M. 
Theurer, clerk and business manager, 
Logan, Utah. The state should pay a 
portion of transportation costs to keep 
from destroying the effects of the equal- 
ization fund, C. D, Hutchins, Ohio 
State Department, pointed out. There 
was also presented at this time a series 
of suggested record and report forms for 
school bus transportation, the result of 
a cooperative program conducted by the 
U. S. Office of Education since 1935. 


Selective Buying Is Urged 


A strong argument for selective buy- 
ing was advanced at the session en 
specifications, tests and purchasing. It 
was contended that only by selective 
buying can research be encouraged with 
which to develop better merchandise. 

The purchasing agent must be alert 
to new things, C. A. Danford, chiet 
clerk and purchasing agent, Wheeling, 
W. Va., stated in outlining the duties 
of this official. In making tests for the 
purchase of janitor supplies, we are 
back to the trial and error basis, Joseph 
L. Ernst, purchasing agent, Rochester, 
N. Y., believes. It is the policy of his 
department to buy standard merchan- 
dise and to test it out. 

Succeeding to the post of president 
for the new year is John W. Lewis, as- 
sistant superintendent, Baltimore; John 
T. Cate, business manager, Glendale, 
Calif., becomes vice president, and L. B. 
Shuter, Columbus, Ohio, is the new 
director. H. C. Roberts, who has just 
finished his term as president, becomes 
executive committeeman and H. §S. 
Mitchell, business manager, Dearborn, 
Mich., is senior director. H. W. Cram- 
blet continues as secretary and Albert 
Austermuhl, as treasurer. 
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With « 
This 100 Series Finnell cuts cleaning time to a fraction innell 
... and substantially reduces maintenance costs. Speed- 4 


ily, thoroughly, and with surprisingly little effort, it does a 
complete job of scrubbing and polishing classroom floors, 
corridors, gymnasium, and other large areas. Will burnish waxed 
floors to a safe, non-slippery lustrous polish. 


Operates as efficiently around and beneath desks and seats as See What Jt Well 


in open areas. An interchangeable brush ring adjusts the larger 


sizes for small areas. Like having two machines in one — another Saue You 
; Demonstration on your own floors in- 
Finnell CCONOMY. volves no obligation. Phone nearest 


Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, 
Inc., 211 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


The Scrubber-Polisher illustrated is just one of 43 sizes and types 
offered by Finnell for low-cost maintenance of clean, sanitary floors. 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers.and Specialists ia FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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Holic Colors | 
Holidlay 9deas 


ALPHACOLOR, new colored 
chalk, unmatched for brilli- 
ance and smoothness of tex- 
ture, brings new interest and 
individuality to Holiday 
classroom projects. 


Christmas — 
the entire calendar of Fall 


Thanksgiving, 


and Winter festivities takes 
on increased enthusiasm 
when your pupils use these 
smart, ultra-modern tools of 
color expression. 


Send 10c for any one of the 
following Project Sheets for 
the Art Class: “How And 
When To Use Colored 
Chalk,” “Color Harmonies,” 
‘“Thanksgiving,’’ “Christ- 
mas.” Address Dept. N-11. 





Weher Costello Company 


Manufacturers, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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News in Review 





Schoolhouse Construction 


General optimism over gradually im- 
proving conditions in the operation, up- 
keep and construction of new — 
buildings marked the seventeenth < 
nual convention of the National Aas 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction held 
in New York City, October 9 to 12. 
Opinions by state and urban directors 
of school plant indicated an increasingly 
healthy condition despite the gradual 
tapering off of federal aid through 
W.P.A. and P.W.A. The progressive 
and steady improvement in local and 
state finance resulting from a general 
improvement in business conditions, as 
reflected in better tax collections, and an 
increase in local opinion that school 
problems for the next few years at least 
must be solved by the community and 
state itself account in part for this im- 
provement. Reports also indicate that 
some of the larger cities are expanding 
or planning heavy expansion of their 
budgets for school plant upkeep for 
modernization and that new construc- 
tion will be financed, in part, through 
taxation as well as through the sale of 
bonds on an extremely favorable market. 

The council devoted much of its at- 
tention to the clarification of existing 
standards and to the addition of new 
ones, advocating the construction of 
safer and more fire-resistant buildings. 
The council also discussed and ap- 
proved the first report of the furniture 
division in establishing a method of 
approach to this complicated problem. 
The six bases through which research 
will be directed follow: 

“1. Equipment for furnishing the 
school plant should be determined 
within the educational field through 
proper research as to type, design and 
quality and through close cooperation 
with the equipment industrv and school 
officials. The educational field should 
promote the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of such recommended equipment. 

“2. The wide variation of items 
within given types of furnishings 
should be simplified, particularly with 
reference to items of shop and labora- 
tory equipment. 

“3. Greater emphasis should be 
placed on the design of equipment in 
relation to the hygienic effect on pupils. 

“4. The standardized color ‘school- 
house brown’ should be modified in 
view of the emphasis placed on color in 
the school: particularly should modifi- 
cation in standardized colors be con- 
sidered in the finish of corridor lockers. 
The standard green and brown do not 
harmonize well with light colored walls. 


‘ 


‘S. With the continued emphasis 
placed on adult education and with the 
use of the school for community pur- 
poses, the design of equipment should 
be studied in the light of adult usage. 

“6. There should be devised equip- 
ment specifications that will definitely 
assure to the purchaser and the manu- 
facturer a standard or a group of stand- 
ards of quality; along with such speci- 
fications there should be developed suit- 
able performance tests that will support 
and fortify such specifications. Speci- 
fications for all items of both durable 
and expandable equipment should be 
drawn so that the purchaser will be as- 
sured a given quality of product when 
purchasing under such specifications. 
Most items of equipment include ar- 
ticles of varying degrees of quality. By 
using appropriate and adequate quality 
specifications, these various items and 
articles of equipment will automatically 
be segregated into appropriate quality 
groups. Quality group specifications 
should be so drawn that each group 
provides for reasonable competition in 
bidding. Such specifications should in 
clude suitable and adequate perform- 
ance tests, with the stipulation that such 
tests shall be made by a competent, 
well-recognized independent _ testing 
laboratory and that the purchaser shall 
be furnished with the certificate of 
such tests. Facilities for furnishing such 
specifications should be provided so that 
such specifications may be made readily 
available to purchasers and manufac 
turérs.” 

Six special reports were made at open 
sessions. Significant research in the 
school plant field was reviewed by Dr. 
T. C. Holy, Ohio State University. 
Alice Barrows, U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, discussed the progress of the na 
tional study upon the status of school 
plant divisions in state departments of 
public instruction. Improvement in 
both new construction and school plant 
rehabilitation for the county as a whole 
was surveyed by S. L. Smith, Peabody 
College. A résumé of his research into 
the determinants of school building 
costs was presented by N. L. Engelhardt 
Jr. of New York. Daniel I. Maguire, 
New York, discussed the extensive met- 
ropolitan rehabilitation program, indi- 
cating an extensive step-up in per pupil 
expenditures for the modernizing of 
old buildings. Francis R. Scherer, 
Rochester, N. Y., presented suggestions 
for increasing child safety through 
more intensive fire drills. 

The council reaffirmed the action 
taken at the 1937 and 1938 meetings 
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with respect to lighting intensities by 
approving the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction continue 
to withhold its approval of these recom 
mended light intensities (1938 stand 
ards) and reiterate its recommendations 
for further study of the matter to the 
end that objective scientific experiment 
and tests be carried on over a sufficient 
length of time to determine what are 
the lowest intensities of properly dis- 
tributed and diffused light that can be 
used in the various parts of a school- 
house to provide conditions for correct 
visual acuity and prevent harmful 
effects on the eyes of the pupils.” 

Resolutions contemplating an in 
crease in the school plant services of- 
fered by the U. S. Office of Education 
also were approved. 

John W. Brooker, Kentucky State 
Department of Education, was elected 
president for 1940; John W. Lewis, 
Baltimore public schools, was chosen 
vice president; Thomas J. Higgins, Chi- 
cago public schools, was reelected chair- 
man of the executive committee, and 
Charles Bursch, California State De 
partment of Education, was elected to 
the executive committee for a three 
year term. The 1940 convention will 


be held in Chicago. 





ADMINISTRATION 


Institutional Investments Decline 

Continued decline in the rate of re- 
turn on invested capital was the most 
important educational event of the past 
year, Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, declared in 
his annual report recently released. 

Endowment funds of the general 
budget, which represents about 65 per 
cent of the university’s total budget, 
have increased nearly three million dol- 
lars in the last ten years. Income will 
be smaller for the current 
year than in any year since the depres- 
sion began. Rate of return on endow 
ment has fallen from 6.45 per cent to 
3.96 per cent. 





academic 


Youth Employment Increases 

More youth were placed in jobs in 
private industry during September 
through the National Youth Adminis- 
tration junior employment divisions, 
operated in cooperation with state em- 
ployment services, than in any previous 
month during the three and one halt 
years they have been functioning, 
Aubrey Williams, N.Y.A. administrator, 
has announced. 

Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, director of 
the division of employment of the 
N.Y.A., attributed the record number 
of placements to increased industrial 
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‘And this, 
Mrs. Smith, 
is one of our 
washrooms 
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around, do your tours of inspection include your washrooms? 
Or do you hurry by these rooms, hoping that no embarrassing 
questions will be asked about the appointments? 


You'll be proud to include your washrooms in these tours of in- 
spection id Gey" equipped the modern way—with Ivory Soap 
Dispensers. For these modern dispensers are unusually attractive, 
remarkably efficient. And they deliver a soap recognized by every 
parent as one of America’s finest—pure, gentle, rich lathering 
Ivory Soap. 

Ivory Dispensers put no heavy strain on school budgets. Their first 
cost is low and they'll cut your soap bills to rock-bottom. Let us 
show you how little it will cost to give your school Ivory Dis- 
penser service. 


W cron fond parents visit your school and ask to be shown 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Industrial Sales Dept. NS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gwynne Bldg. 


Ivory Dispensers deliver genuine 
Ivory Soap in fine, free-flowing flakes 
or granules. Provide safe, thorough, 
gentle cleansing for both face and 
hands. Easy to install—dispensers 
fasten rigidly to either vertical or 
horizontal surfaces. No complicated 
parts to get out of order. No parts to 
rust, tarnish or corrode. Easy to re- 
fill, Tamper-proof. Low in first cost 
and in up-keep. Write for descriptive 
folder. 


IVORY SOAP 
DISPENSERS 
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activity, explaining that while Septem 
ber is a month when a normal business 
upswing 1s to be expected, these figures 
show a 103 per cent 
placements for September 1938. That 


increase over 
the upturn in business activity seems 
to have widespread distribution _ is 
shown by the fact that only four states 
failed to record an increase. 

Average monthly employment on the 
N.Y.A. student aid program will reach 
a record level of 500,000 persons during 
the school year now beginning, accord 
ing to Mr. Williams. The number of 
needy students between the ages of 16 
and 24, inclusive, to be given part-time 
jobs during the academic year 1939-40 
is the highest for any single year since 
establishment of the N.Y.A. 

A special allotment of $20,000 to pro 
vide additional aid to needy students 
in drought stricken areas in Nebraska 
brings to $225,000 the tota! of addi 
tional funds allotted for student aid in 
drought areas within 11 western states. 

Another special allotment of $15,000 
will provide additional assistance to 
needy college students from distressed 
areas of Kentucky. This brings the 
total of special allotments to $240,000. 

Louisiana State University was placed 
on probation as far as federal student 


aid tor that institution is concerned, on 
the 


basis of an oficial investigation 


which disclosed evidence of political 
interference, inadequate work supervi- 
sion and low scholastic standards in the 
school’s N.Y.A. program. 


HEALTH 








Purchases Five Fluoroscopes 

The first step in a new campaign to 
eradicate tuberculosis from Cleveland, 
where its annual toll is 41 children of 
school age, was taken by the Cleveland 
board of education this month with the 
purchase of five fluoroscopes. 

Establishment of a new health bureau 
with a specialist at its helm was author 
ized by the board. All 133,000 Cleve- 
land pupils will be examined. Positive 
cases will be referred to a specialist who 
will prescribe follow-up examinations 
and treatments. 

The purchase has long been ad- 
vocated by Dr. Greene, 
physician and surgeon and board of 
education member. Equipment will be 


George J. 


assigned to schools located in the heart 
of thickly populated districts. 


W.P.A. Lunch Projects Increase 

At the end of the 1938-39 school year 
W.P.A. lunch projects were operating 
in 42 Half a million children 
were being served in 6900 


states. 
schools. 


That means, however, that the W.P.A. 
with its lunch service last year was 
reaching less than 3 per cent of the 
public schools of the country and few 
schools in rural areas. 

During the 1939-40 school year the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion will have at its disposal an un- 
usually large supply of foodstuffs of 
high nutritive value. F.S.C.C. can con- 
tribute commodities to provide school 
lunches for 5,000,000 children. 

The project is growing in favor. 
Idaho, Iowa, Utah, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, North and South Carolina, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming now operate state- 
wide school lunch projects. 


MEETINGS 


Discuss School Finances 
Finance problems occupied the ma- 
jor attention of the annual Michigan 
Conference of Superintendents held at 
22 to 23. 
Protests were made against the non 
payment of the primary school fund 
revenue, a state trust fund, because of 
a cash shortage in the state treasury. 
Inability of the state to meet this obli- 
gation until later in the year will force 








Traverse City, September 


many school districts to resort to in 
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TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Equipped with 22—13-inch Underneath Belt Motor Driven South Bend Lathes. 


Only Good Lathes. . 


MEET SCHOOL SHOP REQUIREMENTS 








More than ordinary qualifications are 
demanded of lathes in school shops. 
Besides the accuracy and versatility ex- 
pected of the modern lathe in industry, 
the educator demands safety features to 
prevent breakdowns, silent operation to 
avoid disturbing other classes, and simpli- 
fied controls to assure ease of operation. 


The ability of South Bend Lathes to 


meet school shop requirements accounts 
for their popularity in educational in- 
stitutions throughout the world. 


Write For Instructive Books 
The School Shop —has floor plans, equipment, 
costs, projects for all types of School Shops. 

Catalog No. 100 — Illustrates and describes all 
sizes and types of South Bend Lathes. 112 pages. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


280 East Madison S&St., 


South Bend, indiana 
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terim borrowing. According to State 
Senator George P. McCallum, proper 
collection of taxes under existing legis- 
lation, plus certain tax reforms, will 
increase current state tax revenue $30,- 
(00,000 without raising present taxes 
or adding new ones. 

Emphasis was also placed upon the 
necessity for avoiding the effects of war 
propaganda upon the schools to prevent 
a repetition of difficulties encountered 
during 1914-18. 

Fred W. Frostic, superintendent of 


conference. This year the university 
will again cooperate with school sys- 
tems within a reasonable distance of 
Denver by providing student teachers. 


A.A.A.S. to Meet at Columbus 
The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will hold its 
winter meeting at Columbus, Ohio. 
The section on education will meet 
December 27 to 29. There will be 
papers on a variety of topics, including 
factors affecting the 1.Q., teacher selec- 


tion and training, school administration, 
guidance and personnel, reading readi- 
ness and disability and measurement 
in the social studies. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics and the Mathematical 
Association of America will hold a joint 
meeting at Columbus with the Amer 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science on December 28 and 29. The 
theme of the meetings is “Relational 
Thinking in Secondary School Mathe 
matics Teaching.” 








schools at Wyandotte, Mich., was 
chosen president for 1940, succeeding 
Supt. G. G. Malcolm of Saulte Sainte 
Marie. Supt. C. L. Phillips of Ishpem- 
ing was elected vice president and Supt. 
Arthur Hall of Manistique succeeded 
Supt. Merle Kopka of Hamtramck on 
the board of directors. 


YOUR SCHOOL WILL LIKE THE 


ITO AGSYAN, 


SOAP SYSTEM 
TOO! 





Catholics Select Kansas City 

The National Catholic Educational 
Association will hold its thirty-seventh 
annual meeting at Kansas City, Mo., 
March 27 to 29, it has been announced 
by the Rev. George Johnson, secretary 
general. Committee meetings will be 

















held on March 26. “1 LIKE IT 
A.V.A. to Meet at Grand Rapids | ; BECAUSE IT CUT 
The convention of the American Vo- HANDWASHING 
cational Association will be held at Ss o, ” 
Grand Rapids, Mich., December 6 to 9. . costs 37 /o 





interest because of widespread interest tom with the system: you now use, you'll 
see immediately why an ever-increasing 
number of schools are switching to Liqua-San. 
Here briefly, are the features of the Liqua-San 
system that find favor wherever it is used. 





The meeting this year is of particular 
ate ta. Deeg peer Ol, ost 0: you compare the Liqua-San soap sys- 


in the place of vocational education in 


“| LIKE THE 

WAY LIQUA-SAN 
CLEANS EXTRA: 
DIRTY HANDS.” 


national emergencies. 


Pupil Personnel Conference 

The sixth annual Tri-State Confer- A] eo 
ence on Pupil Personnel will meet in CUTS WASHROOM SOAP COSTS AS MUCH AS 67% eS 
Cincinnati, November 9 to 11. Michi- Liqua-San “C’’.—40% concentrated—is all soap, 
gan, Indiana and Ohio are included in with no wasteful fillers. Thus, it can be diluted 
this region. Members of the conference with 3 or 4 parts water and still give more hand- 
washings per gallon than any other soap. 

The amazingly economical Sana-Lather Dis- 
penser turns out soap in foam form—90% air, 
9% water, and only 1% soap. Yet even this 
small amount speedily rolls off the dirt 
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are psychologists, health and_ school 
officers, 
service, 


“TLIKE THE 
TROUBLE-FREE 
LEAK-PROOF 


DISPENSERS. 


officers, attendance 
visiting teachers and 
guidance and placement workers. 


nursing 
social 









Conference Features Reading 

The University of Denver Confer- 
ence on the Improvement of Teaching 
will be held this year on November 17 
under the direction of the department 
of education of the university. The 
purpose of the conference is to provide 
teachers and administrators with oppor- 
tunities for directed observations of ex- 
cellent classroom procedures. 

The theme of this year’s conference 
will be “The Improvement of Read- 
ing.” Dr. William S. Gray, professor 
of education at the University of 
Chicago, has been chosen as speaker. 

Last year more than 500 persons 
attended the conference and 150 stu- 
dent teachers were sent out as substi- 


CLEANS WITH GENTLE, SOOTHING ACTION 


Teachers and pupils like the Liqua-San system 
because it makes handwashing a simple matter 
Liqua-San cleans quickly and rinses thoroughly 
And because it contains a generous amount of 
olive oil, it leaves the skin unchapped. 

We invite you to test this efficient and eco- 
nomical soap system in your school. Write for 
complete details today. There’s no obligation. 


Te HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES lc 
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“WO HARD RUBBIN’ 
WITH THIS SOAP 








LIQUA-SAN C™ 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 
SANA-LATHER FOAM TYPE SOAP DISPENSER 








tutes for teachers released to attend the 
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This One Projector 
Provides Six 
Instructional Aids 


“MASTER” 


FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 


ILMOSOUND “Master” will earn its 
way in any school, for it serves in so 


many ways. 


It projects both sound and silent films. 








Being light and compact, it is easily moved | 
from one classroom to another. Its extra 
power is ample for large auditorium pres- 
entations, too! 


A still-picture clutch and a reverse switch 


permit repeating sequences for emphasis. 
By adding a microphone, this Filmosound 
can be used as a public address system. 
And with a phonograph turntable, it can | 
be used to provide music for school affairs. | 


Built with typical Bell & Howell pre- 


cision, the ‘‘Master’’ gives lastingly de- 
pendable service. Write today for details. 
Other Filmosound and Filmo Silent Pro- 
jectors for every need. 


New Sound Film Catalog 


Get this new catalog describing over 1700 
sound films especially selected and edited 
for school use. It’s free to owners of 16 | 
mm.sound projectors, 25c to others. Non- 
descriptive /ist is free to everyone! Bell & 


Howell Company, Chicago; New York; | 
Hollywood; London. Est. 1907. 
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MAIL COUPON! 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send ( ) details on new Filmosound 
“Master”; ( ) other sound film projectors; 
( ) silent projectors. 

We now have........ (number) of........ 
(make) sound projectors. Include (_ ) cata- 
log, (_ ) list of new school films. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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RADIO 


Atlantic's Editor on the Air 

The human side of literature, as ex 
pressed in famous diaries, letters and 
original manuscript, and _ interpreted 
by Edward A. Weeks, editor of Atlantic 
Monthly, is being presented in a series 
over the NBC Blue network at 9:30 
p-m. E.S.T. on Tuesdays. Mr. Weeks, 
who has been associated with the 





Atlantic since 1924 and who is the 
author of “This Trade of Writing,” is 
well known as a speaker. 


De Forest Is Consultant 


The educational department of 
Columbia Broadcasting System has an- 
nounced that Dr. Lee De Forest, pio- 
neer in the development of wireless 
communication, has accepted member- 
ship on the board of consultants of 
Columbia’s “American School of the 





On the Air During November 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 
All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. Watch listings for your 


local outlets. 


Daily 
12:30-1:30 p.m.—National Farm and Home 
Hour (NBC Blue).? 


Sunday 


11:05 a.m.—March of Games, children’s quiz 
game program, produced and directed by 
Nila Mack (CBS). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, vocational guid- 

ance program (NBC Red}. 

7:00-1:15 p.m.—Pilgrimage of Poetry, broad- 
easts from homes of famous American poets 
(NBC Blue). 

7:00-3:00 p.m.—Great Plays (NBC Blue). 
November 5—Edward II. 

November 12—Romeo and Juliet. 

November 19—Much Ado About Nothing. 
November 26—Macbeth. 

7:00-2:30 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 

:30-3:00 p.m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 

:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conducting (CBS). 

2:15-3:30 p.m.—A Bookman’s Notebsok. Book 
reviews by Joseph H. Jackson (NBC Blue). 

:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red). 


Monday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, produced in cooperation 
with the Progressive Education Association 
(CBS). 

:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading. Dram- 
atizations of books and lives of famous au- 
thors, showing background of their works, 
by Helen Walpole (NBC Blue). 

2:45-6:00 p.m.—Adventures in Science, guests 
interviewed by Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service (CBS). 

— p-m.—Science on the March (NBC 

ue). 

10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 

Blue). 
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Tuesday 


| 9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Folk 


Music of America, produced in cooperation 
with the Archives of American Folk Songs 
of the Library of Congress, the Music Edu- 
cation Conference and the National Educa- 
tion Association (CBS).? 

2:45-2:00 p.m.—General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 
7:00-2:30 p.m.—All American Women, drama- 
tizations depicting the important part women 
have played and are playing in the activities 
of American life; produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (NBC 
Blue). 

4:30 p.m.—Of Men and Books, reviews of 
current books and discussions of contem- 
porary authors by Prof. John T. Frederick 
of Northwestern University (CBS). 
:30-10:00 p.m.—Edward Weeks, editor of 
Atlantic Monthly, explores the world of let- 
ters, with guest speakers (NBC Blue). 


Wednesday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. New 
Horizons, a chronological history of the lives 
of explorers and pioneers (CBS).? 

:30 p.m.—Highways to Health, medica! talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New York 
Academy of Medicine (CBS). 
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Thursday 

9:15 a.m.—-American School of the Air. Tales 
From Far and Near, presenting a selection 
of children’s books of high literary quality 
(CBS) .? 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Ideas That Came True, drama- 
tizations of historic episodes which trace the 
development of American ideas and ideals, 
Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, narrator (NBC Blue). 

4:30 p.m.—So You Want to Be... ? Voca- 
cational program for children (CBS). 

9:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, George V. Denny, moderator (NBC 
Blue). 

10:30 p.m.—Americans at Work, documentary 
broadcasts comprising dramatizations of oc- 
cupations and interviews with people 
engaged in various vocations (CBS). 


Friday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. This 
Living World, history and current events 
broadcasts consisting of dramatizations and 
forums presented at various New York City 
high schools, with the pupils participating 
in the actual broadcasting (CBS).? 

2:00-3:00 p.m.—-NBC Music Appreciation 
Hour, Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor and 
commentator (NBC Blue). 

4:30 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, legends of 
the constellations dramatized, Prof. William 
H. Barton Jr., executive curator, Hayden 
Planetarium, narrator (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Torch of Progress, story of 
man’s progress related by Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 

10:30-10:45 p.m.—Story Behind the Headlines, 
as told by Cesar Saerchinger. Broadcast in 
cooperation with the American Historical 
Association (NBC Red). 


Saturday 


10:15-10:30 a.m.—No School Today, safety 
program for children (NBC Red). 
12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of genera! 
education with Dr. Grayson Kefauver of 
Stanford University (NBC Blue). 
12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack's Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Réles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 
2:00-2:00 p.m.—What Price America, U. S. 
Department of Interior conservation program 
(CBS). 
6:30 p.m.—What’s Art to Me? Produced in 
cooperation with the Museum of Modern Art. 
Dramatizations and quiz programs on art in 
present day life (CBS). 
:00 p.m.—People’s Platform, round table dis- 
cussion of social, economic and _ political 
problems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 
7:30-8:00 p.m.Art for Your Sake, drama- 
tization of the lives and works of great 
painters by Dr. Bernard Myers, cooperation 
National Art Society (NBC Red). 
10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor (NBC Blue). 


~1 





1Except Sunday. 

The American School of the Air program 
will be heard in the Eastern Standard Time 
Zone only at 9:15 a.m.; in the Central Stand- 
ard Time Zone at 2:30 p.m.; in the Mountain 
Standard Time Zone at 1:30 p.m., and in the 
Pacific Standard Time Zone at times that can 
be learned from the various local stations. 
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Air.” Doctor De Forest will serve in 
the capacity of adviser to the air school 
in fields of science in general and radio 
technology in particular. 

Coincident with the start of the na- 
tion’s fall school term, more than 
100,000 copies of the teachers’ manual 
and classroom guide for the eleventh 
season of this broadcast have been sent 
to educators in every state of the Union. 





Film Releases 











Sahara and Exotic Egypt*—Cities of 
the Sahara, native animals, native in- 
dustries, desert scenes; also scenes in 
Alexandria and along the Nile. 1 
reel. 16 mm., sound. 

Southern Crossways*—A study of Aus- 
tralia. | reel.- 16 mm., sound. 

First Paradise*—Vivid picture of the 
island of Ceylon. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
sound. 

Dog Show*—For lower grades, to in- 
still ideas of kindness to animals. 
1 reel. 16 mm., sound. 

Camera Thrills*—Hunting wild ani- 
mals of Central Africa with a camera. 
1 reel. 16 mm., sound. 

Washington—Complete tour of na- 
tion’s capital city. 1 reel. 16 and 8 

silent. For sale. 


mm., sound or 


Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 

Grand Illusion—1938 prize film. Drama 
of French army officers in a German 
prison camp. French dialogue with 
English titles. Moving plea for peace. 
16 mm., sound. 10 reels. For rent. 
Walter O. Gutlohn, 35 West Forty- 
Sixth Street, New York. 

Seagoing Thrill*—Story of a boy and 
girl on a sailing vessel trip from New 
York to San Francisco around Cape 
Horn. 1 reel. 16 mm., sound. 

Old Faithful Speaks*—Trip through 
Yellowstone Park. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
sound, 

1936 Olympics*—Film lesson in track 
events of interest to all above inter- 
mediate grades. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
sound. 

Getting Your Money's Worth—Third 
in series of consumer films, exposing 
frauds and misrepresentations prac- 
ticed on the public. This third film 
of series deals with the used car 
market. For rent. 16 mm. and 35 
mm., sound. Contemporary ° Films, 
1451 Broadway, New York. 

Pottery Making and Plastic Art—Two 
films for art appreciation and crafts 
courses suitable for instruction from 
intermediate grades to high school 
and adult levels. 1 reel each. 16 
mm., sound. Erpi Classroom Films, 


Inc., 35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Navajo Indians and A People of the 
Congo—Two films for groups from 
about the fourth grade to the adult 
level. 1 reel. 16 mm., sound. Erpi 
Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty- 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

*For rent under DeVry Circuit Plan only. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 

Chicago. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Revised Audio-Visual Handbook 

A third and completely revised edi- 
tion of the Audio-Visual Handbook 
by Ellsworth C. Dent has been an- 
nounced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. This handbook, which is used 
extensively as a text for visual instruc- 
tion and audio-visual courses and for 
reference purposes among those who 
are using visual and sound aids, origi- 
nated in 1934. The new edition is 
expanded to include the latest develop- 
ments in these fields. 








Film Strips Inexpensive 

The prices for film strips offered 
through the extension service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: will 








of tools. 


E F 
1803 MARSHALL ST. N.E. 
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ONE TENNANT MACHINE 


Does the Whole Job of School Floor Maintenance 
BURNISHES SEAL, WET OR DRY — POLISHES — WAXES — SCRUBS — SANDS. 


NO DUST. 


The Tennant machine cleans the heaviest traffic floors without the use of water. 
The attachments, shown below, can be exchanged quickly without the use 


(A) buffing drums; (B) steel-wool buffing roll which is factory-made, 
uniformly compressed and ready for immediate use, either 8-inch (B) 
or 16-inch (C) depending on friction required; (D) 16-inch brush; 

(E) sanding drum; (F) sandpaper sleeve ready for use. 
Write today for names of users in your locality. Our experi- 
enced representative will demonstrate the Tennant 
system for you without cost or obligation. 


Established 1870 
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Shown 
here is the 
Jy Model C, 
7 ideal for most 
schools. Other 
sizes aro 
available. 
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range in price from 50 to 70 cents each 
until June 30, it has been announced. 
Film strips are available on such sub 
sects as soil conservation, farm crops, 
dairying, farm animals, farm forestry, 
plant and animal diseases and_ pests, 
farm and extension 
work. Lecture notes are provided with 


each film strip purchased. A price list 


roads, economics 


ot available film strips and instructions 
on how to purchase them may be ob 
tained from the Department of Agri 
culture. 





Films in Review 


THE EARTH, ITS ROTATION 
AND REVOLUTION: 1. Reel. 
Sound on Film. Distributed 6, 
Edited Pictures System, 330 West 
Forty-Second Street, New York. 

Rating: 

Age Level: Junior high school. 
Quality of Photography: Good. 











Fair. 
Spoken Commentary: Good. 


Selection of Scenes: 


A model of the earth is presented as 
it would theoretically appear from the 
moon. That rotation causes day and 
night is demonstrated by photograph- 
ing the spinning model while it is 
brightly lighted from one side. The 


DUDLEY SCHOOL 








tion locker lock. When you find i 
change combinations of a Dudley, i 
matter of seconds! 
gives this feature, and many others, at 


WRITE 
for Our New 
Catalog Folder 
“Dudley Locks 

for Schools.” 


been sold in the nearly 


to serve you year after 
Dudley Lecks have been 





Provide Protection Plus 
Unrivalled 





No other school lock can match the unrivalled con- 
venience of the Dudley S-540 masterkeyed combina- 


Only the Dudley School Lock 


More than 8,000,000 Dudley 
which Dudley has specialized in this field. 


Dudley pioneered the school lock and main- 
tains a field sales staff of nearly 70 men 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 North Wells St., Dept. B-11, Chicago, Ill. 


inclination of the earth’s axis with 
respect to the plane of the ecliptic is 
illustrated though not clearly explained. 

The rotating earth is then photo 
graphed as it traces its orbit when re 
volving around the sun. Next scenes 
show the comparative sizes of the sun 
and planets. That the northern hemis- 
phere receives more light in summer 
than in winter is illustrated by showing 
the earth in its position on the orbit 
in relation to the sun as it would be 
during each season. The zones are then 
pictured by encircling the rotating globe 
with an atmospheric envelope and by 
diagramming the paths of the sun’s 
rays to each. A brief summary is pro- 
vided. Final glimpses show a selected 
rural scene as it appears once during 
each season. 

The film seems somewhat superfluous 
since it is simple to show the same 
thing by actual demonstration. How- 
ever, the story, though incomplete in 
many details, is clearly given. The fact 
that the earth’s axis is inclined is men- 
tioned. but no reference is made as to 
what it is inclined toward or away 
from. The impression is given that 
the sun’s rays are longer in winter than 
in summer and that the length of the 
ray is a major factor in determining 
the warmth of the earth, whereas in 
the frigid zones the sun’s rays pass 


through deeper layers of atmosphere 
than in the torrid zones. This is not 
made clear. 

The photography is clear, the motion 
of the animated models is smooth and 
the commentary is well synchronized 
and well spoken. 


RESEARCH 


Inventory of Youth 

About one young person out of five 
in Michigan will be interviewed in a 
survey that has been described as “an 
inventory of Michigan’s youth  re- 
sources.” The job of interviewing 150,- 
000 Michigan young people was started 
this month under supervision of Dr. 
Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent of 
public instruction. Compiled results: of 
the study will be available to educa- 
tional and other authorities before the 








1940-41 school year begins. Other 
sponsoring agencies include various 
social and civic organizations. The 


primary source of funds for the study 
is the W.P.A. 


Close Occupational Conference 
After six years of activity in gather- 
ing and distributing information about 
occupations, the National Occupational 
Conference was closed September 3 
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Prepared For Those Responsible 
For Organizing Business Courses 


You will find this manual exactly what you 
have wanted to help determine how office 
machines can best be used in the classroom 
to keep your commercial training program 
in step with modern business needs. Projects 
and courses selected from the best programs 
now in use are outlined. Teaching problems, 
materials and equipment are discussed. To 
obtain your free copy of this manual, write 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 


Burroughs 
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NEW MANUAL! 
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EVERY CAFETERIA | | 
MANAGER NEEDS 
Bryan: THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


“An extraordinarily valuable book.” 
Catholic School Journal 


“Essential to an efficiently operated cafeteria.” 
Journal Amer. Dietetics Assoc. 


“Must be available to every cafeteria manager.” 
The School Executive 


2nd edition; 740 pp., illus., food tables, $3.50 


Hart: RECIPES AT MODERATE 
COST 


550 recipes—all proven successes—arranged for 
quick reference—spiral binding, washable cover. 


Quindara O. Dodge writes: 


“This book excels as a reliable source for delicious, 
palatable and inviting recipes. It will prove equally 
valuable for the experienced and the inexperienced 
manager .... No food executive, institution man- 
agement teacher or student should be without 
this excellent book.” 


416 pages, $3.00 
ORDER NOW. Sent postpaid at above prices 


F.S.CROFTS & CO. 


41 Union Square, West 
New York, N. Y. 


















THE HEAD OF 
THE CLASS IN 
CAFETERIA 









EQUIPMENT! 
























Your first 
cost is usually 
the last when 
the cafeteria is built 
by PIX ... and your 
food service is made sim- 
pler and faster by the planning 
skill of PIX Engineers who know 
how to make even a modest budget 
cover the feeding needs of the modern 
school. That is why PIX Equipment is to- 
day the accepted standard for school cafeterias 
and kitchens. 


FREE TO SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—this interesting illus- 
; _ trated book on food service planning and modern- 
ization. Filled with photographs and menu suggestions. 


atBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 


America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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ELECTROL 
SCREEN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Electrical control gives the Da-Lite Electrol 
Screen longer life as well as greater con- 
venience. A motor drive, operated by re- 
mote control placed anywhere desired, un- 
rolls this screen from the case, stops it when 
completely lowered and rerolls it when the 
show is over. This positive safe control 
assures constant protection for the screen 
fabric. No hands grab or soil it or let it fly 
up out of control. In fact, once the Electrol 
is installed, hands need never touch it. 

The Electrol is ideal 
for auditoriums and 
large class rooms. Sup- 
plied with either Glass- 
Beaded or Mat White 
surface. Send for cata- 
log on this and other 
types of Da-Lite Screens 
for various school re- 
quirements. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 11 TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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and its major activities were turned 
over to allied agencies for continuation. 

Supported in its activities by the Car 
negie Corporation of New York, the 
conterence has been responsible tor ex 
pansion of vocational guidance and job 
placement, particularly at high school 
and college levels. 

Requests for information about occu- 
pations and vocational guidance, han 
dled by the conference, were assigned 
to the occupational information and 
guidance service established a year ago 
in the U. S. Office of Education. Pub 
lication of Occupations, the vocational 
guidance magazine, was assigned to 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation. Hereafter Occupational Index, 
a monthly guide to occupational read- 
ing, will be published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University. 





ANNIVERSARIES 





Honor William Holmes McGuffey 

Marking the centennial anniversary 
of the induction of William Holmes 
McGuffey as president of Ohio Uni 
versity at Athens in 1839, the university 
in cceoperation with William Holmes 
McGuffey societies throughout the 
.country recently held a two day cen- 
tennial celebration on the campus in 


honor of the author of the famous 


readers. 





INSTRUCTION 


Book Week 

Approximately one third of the Amer- 
ican people are without library service. 
Approximately 900 counties do not have 





a single public library. 

These startling facts were brought to 
the attention of teachers and librarians 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, in urging the 
importance of the national observance 
of Book Week, November 12 to 18. 

The Office of Education suggested 
that it is important during Book Week 
for schools and libraries to plan pro- 
grams that stimulate special interest in 
the use of children’s books. 


The Influence of America 

A new research seminar on the in- 
fluence of the United States abroad will 
be introduced this year by the history 
department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in the belief that America has 
reached a stage of maturity demanding 
comprehensive study of that field. The 
course is open to graduate students. 
Consideration will be given to the 
United States as a political ideal abroad; 





the nature of the social and economic 


influence of this country upon the 
world community, and the impact of 
American business and industry abroad. 


Survey Local Employment 

A survey of 100 of the largest and 
most representative business and indus- 
trial firms of Knoxville, Tenn., is being 
made by the public schools of that city 
for the purpose of obtaining informa 
tion regarding local occupational oppor- 
tunities for high school graduates. This 
survey will ascertain what are the peak 
production months and the local de- 
mands for certain skills. The latter 
information will be used as a guide in 
curriculum revision. 


Offers Teaching Aids 

The Service Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, which collects and 
publishes facts on all culture groups, 
is offering to teachers curricular aids 
in combating intolerance. Among its 
direct services are teachers’ manuals 
on intercultural education at primary, 
elementary and junior and senior high 
school levels, 100 classroom units de- 
signed to be used in various high 
school departments, containing sug- 
gestions for class activities and assem 
bly programs. Field service is available 
by special arrangement. Courses for 
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teachers and community leaders have 
been conducted by the service bureau 
staff at Columbia University, New 
York University, Temple University, 
Boston University, the University of 
California and for the New York City 
board of education. Publication lists, 
prices and full information may be ob- 
tained by writing the bureau at 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Expand Cultural Programs 

Junior Programs, Inc., a noncommer- 
cial, nonprofit service that brings 
musical and dramatic performances of 
high professional caliber to grade and 
high school pupils, has announced the 
extension of its service this year west- 
ward to the Pacific Coast. The Junior 
Programs service was established three 
years ago. 





AWARDS 


Cleveland Wins National Honors 

Top honors in four national contests 
went to Cleveland public high school 
pupils and graduates in competitions 
conducted recently. 

John R. Reisinger, a West Technical 
pupil, won $5000 in the American 
Magazine student art competition. His 
entry was chosen second in a field of 








Coming Meetings 


Nov. 1-3—West Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Wheeling. 
Nov. 2-3—Minnesota Education Association, 


Minneapolis and St. Paul divisions, Minne- 

apolis. 

Nov. 2-4—Conference of Food Service Direc- 
tors, Baltimore. 

Nov. 2-4—Iowa State Teachers Association, 
Des Moines. 

Nov. 2-4—Wisconsin Education Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 3-4—Arkansas Education 
Little Rock or Hot Springs. 
Nov. 3-4—Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Topeka, Salina, Hays, Dodge City, Wichita 

and Pittsburg. 

Nov. 5-1l1—American Education Week. 

Nov. 9-12—New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Nov. 15-17—Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. 

Nov. 15-18—Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, St. uis, 
Nov. 16-18—Arizona 

Phoenix. 

Nov. 17—University of Denver Conference on 
the Improvement of Teaching. 

Nov. 21-24—Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond. 

Nov. 26-29 
Alexandria. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Harrisburg. 

Nov. 27-28—New York 
ciation, house of delegates, 


Association, 


Education Association, 


Louisiana Teachers Association, 


State Teachers Asso- 
Albany. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1—National Council of Teachers 
of English, New York City. ew 
Dec. 1-2—Texas State Teachers Association, 
San Antonio. 

Dec. 27-29—lIllinois 
Springfield. 

Dec. 27-29—Oregon State Teachers Association, 
Portland. 

Dec. 27-29—American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dec. 28-29—Joint meeting, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and the Mathe- 


Education Association, 


matical Association of America. 

Jan. 5-6—Ohio Education Association, Colum- 
bus. 

Feb. 15-17—Oklahoma Education Association, 


Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 24-29—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

March 14-16—Alatama Education Association, 


Birmingham. 

March 21-23—Tennessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 

March 27-29—National Catholic Educational 


Association, Kansas City, Mo. 


March 30-Apr. 1—Florida Education Associa- 
tion, place undecided. 
April 3-5—Inland Empire Education Associa- 


tion, Spokane, Wash. 
April 17-20—Kentucky 
Louisville. 
April 20—Massachusetts 
annual meeting of delevates, 
April 29-May 3—-Association for 
Education, Milwaukee. 


Education Association, 
Teachers Federation, 
Bcston. 

Childhood 





44,000. Eight other Cleveland pupils 
shared in the prizes. 

Marjorie Shaw of James Ford Rhodes 
High School placed first out of 40,922 
entries in the American Legion Aux 
iliary poster contest. 
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Marjorie Eisenegger, a John Hay 
High School graduate, set a world’s 
typing record at the New York World’s 
Fair by tapping out 101 words per 
minute in a 30 minute transcription 
machine contest. The standing record 
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was 98 words per minute. The Inter- 
national Commercial Schools sponsored 
the competition, in which the grand 
prize went for the fourth consecutive 
year to John Hay High School. 

Miriam Coryell of East High School 
won first prize in the Harper's Maga 
zine national essay contest. Her prize 
winning essay was entitled, “Of Talent, 
Art and the Student.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


Kilpatrick Assumes Editorship 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick has 


assumed the editorship of Frontiers of 








Democracy, the name for the publica 
tion formerly known as the Social 


Frontier, which is to be published 
under sponsorship of the Progressive 


Education Association. 


John Dewey Honored 

Northwestern University honored 
John Dewey, dean of American philos- 
ophers, on his eightieth birthday on 
October 20 by releasing a 700 page 
volume entitled “The Philosophy of 
John Dewey.” 

The book is the first of a new series 
to be published under the general title 
of “The Library of Living Philoso 


Edited by Dr. Paul A. Schilpp 


phers.” 


of the university’s philosophy depart- 
ment, the series is a new departure in 
philosophic literature. Each volume will 
include comments from supporters and 
opponents of the philosopher being 
studied and a reply from the philos- 
opher himself. 

For the Dewey volume a new biog 
raphy has been prepared by the philos- 
daughters. The 17 


opher’s _ three 


contributors include George Santayana, 


Bertrand Russell, Joseph Ratner, Alfred 
N. Whitehead and William H. Kil- 
patrick. 


NAMES IN NEWS 








Superintendents 
Dr. Joun A. Sexson recently signed 
a contract continuing his superintend- 


ency at Pasadena, Calif., for four more 


years. The contract becomes effective 


January l. 

Ernest G. Lake, superintendent ot 
schools at Jewett City, Conn., for the 
last five years, was recently appointed 
superintendent at Warren, R. I. 

AnseL S. WILLIAMS, superintendent 
of schools at Stockton, Calif., for the 
last twenty-eight years, recently was re- 
elected for a new four year term. 

Dr. Henry L. Cecit, who for the 
last two years has been engaged in re- 
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The Greater Convenience 


of PICTUROLS 


and Pupils Learn Faster 
These rolls of 35 mm. film, containing series 
of still pictures are light, easy to handle and 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

New sets of Picturols, compiled by 
leading authorities, on His- 
tory, Geography and other 
phases of Social Studies are 
available at low cost for per- 
manent 
school library. Write for the 
S. V. E. catalog on these and 
the new recently enlarged 
Vocational Guidance sets! | These binders are offered at $1.50 

each, postage 25c extra. Send remit- 


tance in advance and we will see 
that your order is promptly filled. 





search at Columbia and New York 
universities, has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools at Tonawanda, 


Me Bs 


Bernarp A. Leonarp, formerly of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., to succeed CLAUDE 
L. Moss, resigned. 

Ivan S. Davis, for four years superin- 
tendent of schools at Trenary, Mich., 
has accepted the superintendency at 
Merrill, Mich. 

Siras WarFIELD, for eight years prin- 
cipal at Barnesville, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent to succeed Rus- 
SELL ScHAFER, who resigned recently to 
accept the superintendency at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

Giucsert M. Banker of Hancock, dis- 
trict superintendent in Delaware 
County, New York, and formerly a 
teacher and principal at Hillburn, 
N. Y., has been named to succeed 
Grorce W. MILcer as district superin- 
tendent of schools in Rockland County, 
New York. Mr. Miller retired Septem- 
ber | after serving for more than 
twenty years in that position. 

Artuur G. Erickson, former super- 
intendent of schools at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools of Ecorse Village, Mich. He 
succeeds the late CLaupe J. MILLER. 
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Mr. Erickson was superintendent at 
Ypsilanti for fifteen years and for the 
last five years he has been out of the 
teaching field, acting as state represent- 
ative for a publishing corporation. 

Wa cter B. Davis, for nine years su- 


perintendent of schools, Morris County, 


New Jersey, retired October 1. 


Principals 

Dr. Etton E. Knicut is the new 
principal at the Washington Junior 
High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Before coming to Mount Vernon, Doc- 
tor Knight served as principal of the 
demonstration school of the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers College. 

SaLitie M. Lay has been named vice 
principal of Parker High School, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

James M. Witson, for the last eight 
years a teacher at LeRoy High School, 
LeRoy, N. Y., has been named prin- 
cipal of Lima High School, Lima, N. Y. 

Tuomas F, Ferry recently was ap- 
pointed principal of the Paul Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Giapys Frank In has been appointed 
principal of Drake High School, New 
York City. Harry Russet 
Miss Franklin as assistant principal. 


succeeds 


L. H. Koon, a native of Columbia, 
S. C., is the new principal of Yadkin 
ville High School, Yadkinville, N. C., 


SEATING COMFORT! 
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succeeding Rurus H. Crater. Mr. Koon 
was principal of the Bonlee High 
School in Chatham County, North Car- 
olina, last year and for five years was 
principal of Fairgrove School in David- 
son County, North Carolina. 

THomas QO. TREHARNE is the 
principal of the Lansingburg High 
School at Lansingburg, N. Y. 

CLARENCE K. ScHUuLTz is the new su- 
pervising principal of Unadilla Central 
School, Unadilla, N. Y. 

Tuomas F. O’Brien, submaster at the 
Senior High School, Watertown, Mass., 
has been appointed principal of East 
Junior High School, Watertown, suc- 
ceeding the late Watter E. Putnam. 

Wicrreo H. Graves, principal of 
Roosevelt School, Weehawken, N. J., 
has resigned to accept the superintend- 
ency at East Greenwich, R. I. Ursan 
W. Cuass, principal of Lincoln School, 
Weehawken, was removed to Roosevelt 
School. Watiace GENDRON, principal 
of Webster School, will do double duty, 
heading both Webster and Lincoln 
schools. JoHN R. SARAFIAN, vice prin 
cipal of Weehawken High School, was 
named principal of the newly organized 
junior high school, which holds classes 
in the afternoon at the high school. 

D. H. WuiresibE, instructor at West 
Side Junior High School, Little Rock, 
Ark., for the last two years, has been 


new 


Toronto 
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appointed principal of the Joe T. Rob- 
inson High School, near Little Rock. 

Geratp Roserts, principal of the 
A. E. Smith High School, Riverview, 
Mich., has resigned to accept a teaching 
position on the staff of the mathematics 
department of the Wyandotte school 
system at Wyandotte, Mich. 

C. LeRoy Hurvsvurt, for the last 
twelve years principal of Delevan High 
School, Delevan, N. Y., has been 
named principal of the Bloomfield Cen 
tral School, Bloomfield, N. Y. 

J. A. SHovLIN, supervising principal 
at Kulpmont, Pa., has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence because of ill 
health. WALTER WIsLoTsky, a member 
of the Kulpmont High School faculty, 
was named to the post of acting super 
vising principal. 

KeitH W. ATKINSON, director of 
guidance at Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Middletown, Conn., has been 
appointed principal of the school, suc 
ceeding RaymMonp O. KENDALL. 

ABert S. Brown, former principal 
of Lima High School at Lima, N. Y., 
has accepted the position of supervising 
principal of the high school at Water- 
loo, N. Y. 

Micuakt R. McGreat, now in charge 
of East Side High School Annex, New- 
ark, N. J., has been chosen principal 
of Barringer High School, Newark. 
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Joun W. Park, principal of Albany 
High School Annex, Albany, N. Y., has 
been named acting principal of Philip 
Schuyler High School, Albany. 


In the Colleges 

J. Wret1am Fu cepricnut, 35, member 
of the law faculty of the University of 
Arkansas, was elected president of the 
university to succeed Dr. J. C. FuTRALL, 
killed recently in an automobile acci 
dent. 

Dr. Joun M. 
education department of New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany 
and principal of Milne High School, 
the teacher training high school of the 
ppointed acting pres 


SayLes, head of the 


college, has been a 
ident of that institution. 

Dr. Frank PALMER Speare, founder 
of Northeastern University and its pres 
ident for the last forty-one years, has 
announced that he will retire June 30. 
Dr. Cart E. Ext, vice president in 
the day division colleges of 
liberal arts and business 


charge of 
engineering, 
administration, was appointed his suc 


cessor. 

Dr. Henry K. DeENLINGER, for four 
years director of the Hartford Federal 
College, Hartford, Conn., 

Mrs. Dwicut W. 
the late Senator Morrow of New Jersey, 
became acting president of Smith Col 
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has resigned. 


Morrow, wife of 





lege upon the retirement of Dr. W1r- 
LIAM ALLAN NetLson on August 31. 
She will serve until the special com- 
mittee of Smith College trustees, of 
which she is a member, finds a succes- 
sor to Doctor Neilson, who served 
president for twenty-two years. 

SisteER Mary Consveva has retired 
from the presidency of Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago, and Sister Mary Jus 
Ticta, the first president, was reap- 
pointed head of the school. 

Ropert LAwreENCE STEARNS, Denver 
attorney and dean of the University ot 
Colorado law school, has been elected 
president of the University of Colorado. 
Doctor Stearns, nationally known au- 
thority on legal training, succeeds Dr. 
Georce Norn, whose retirement was 
postponed pending the selection of his 
successor. 

Dr. Homer E. Cooper, former dean 
of the West Liberty State Teachers Col- 
lege at West Liberty, W. Va., has been 
elected president of Blue Ridge College, 
New Windsor, Md. 

Dr. Rexrorp S. MirTcHELt, assistant 
to the president of Lawrence College at 
Appleton, Wis., recently was elected 
head of La Crosse State Teachers Col- 
lege, La Crosse, Wis., to succeed the 
late Georce M. Snoperass. 

Dr. M. L. AtsTetrer, 


End Nois 


formerly of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
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has been named professor of education 
at the University of Tennessee, succeed- 
ing Dr. B. O. Duccan, state commis- 


sioner of education. Doctor Alstetter 
spent several years making a survey of 
secondary schools in the South and 
North Central states. 

JuLces Kert, supervising principal of 
the high school at Forest City, Pa., was 
elected dean of men at East Strouds- 
burg State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., recently. 

Cecit Puckett, head of the commer- 
cial department of the University of 
Denver School of Commerce, has been 
advanced to the position of director of 
the teacher placement bureau of the 
university. He succeeds Dr. GiLBert 
Witey, who resigned to assume the 
directorship of teaching instruction in 
the Denver public schools. 

Dr. Warren K. Layton, director of 
guidance and placement for Detroit 
public schools, has been promoted 
the post of dean of students of Wayne 
University. Doctor Layton, who will 
continue his supervision of guidance 
and placement, succeeds Josep P. Set- 
poN, who asked to be relieved of the 
dean’s duties so he could return to his 
history professorship at Wayne. 

Joun E. Davis, for many years super 
intendent of schools at Clymer, Pa., has 
been elected principal of the new labo 
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ratory school at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

SarRGENT Kennepy of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been named assistant dean 
of Harvard College to succeed WILLIAM 
H. Cary Jr., who resigned to join the 
U. S. Housing Authority. 


Miscellaneous 

Mrs. ANNA Lator Burpick, who for 
the last twenty-two years has been agent 
for trade and industrial work for girls 
and women, first with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
more recently with the U. S. Office of 
Education, has retired from government 
service after completing fifty years of 
continuous work in the field of public 
education. 

Rev. Wittiam A. Lyncn, S.J., has 
been named dean of discipline of Cran- 
well Preparatory School, Lenox, Mass. 

Gitsert Grant became executive 
secretary of the Arkansas Teacher Re- 
tirement System recently after serving 
two years as principal of Joe T. Rob- 
inson High School, near Little Rock, 
Ark. 

E. G. Marsuatt, for the last eight 
years head of schools at Garwood, Tex., 
has accepted an appointment as deputy 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and is to have offices at East Texas 
State Teachers College at Commerce, 


Tex. Mr. Marshall’s major activity in 
his new position will be that of estab- 
lishing open forums in that district and 
adding other extracurricular activities 
to school programs. Succeeding Mr. 
Marshall as superintendent at Garwood 
is E. H. Patron, former deputy state 
superintendent. 

Cart H. Situ, who since 1934 has 
been doing safety work first for the 
F.E.R.A. and later for the W.P.A., has 
been appointed safety adviser for the 
National Youth Administration. 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, president of 
the State Teachers College at Blooms- 
burg, Pa., has been appointed state su- 
perintendent of public instruction for 
Pennsylvania. 


Deaths 

Cora C. Cotsurn, director of dining 
halls at Yale University and nationally 
known authority on institutional din- 
ing, died unexpectedly in her office at 
the university. Miss Colburn intro- 
duced the cafeteria system at Yale Uni- 
versity and was responsible for plan- 
ning, producing and serving meals to 
about 3500 students daily. 

Apert C, SHonc, principal of West 
Division High School, Milwaukee, died 
of heart attack. 

Dr. AspraM R. Brusacuer, for the 
last twenty-five years president of the 


New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany, died recently at his home at 
Albany. 

Epwin H. Epwarps, 72, who taught 
science at West High School, Cleveland, 
for forty-two years, died recently after 
two years of retirement. 

Marcaret E, Tucer, principal of Ru- 
ger School at Herkimer, N. Y., for 
nearly a half century, died recently at 
the age of 74 years. 

Rosert C. ScHLOTMAN, principal at 
Heberle School, Cincinnati, died re- 
cently in an automobile accident. 

WILLIAM Prinz, for many years prin 
cipal of Emerson Junior High School, 
Dayton, Ohio, died of a heart attack 
recently. 

Dr. ArtHUR Harotp Parker, for 
thirty-eight years principal of Industrial 
High School, Birmingham, Ala., died 
recently. 

Martua E. Boyer, for five years prin- 
cipal of Wagner Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, died suddenly of heart 
attack. 

Dr. Cartes MERCER SNELLING, 
chancellor emeritus of the University 
System of Georgia, died recently at his 
home at Athens, Ga., at the age of 77 
years. 

Bernarp W. Nok, assistant principal 
of Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, 
died recently of heart attack. 
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New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 




















LEONARD 


Thermostatic 


For School Showers 


Series R and T Valves are especially adapted to 
school showers for replacements as well as new 
installations as they are small enough to be easil 
installed on showers already piped. They are full 
thermostatic. Bulletins sent on request. 


Leonard products are distributed through recognized 


LEONARD VALVE COMPANY 


1360 ELMWOOD AVE., CRANSTON, R. |. 


VALVES 


plumbing wholesalers. 
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Rapio EpucaTion 
Po.icies IN AMERICAN PusBLic SCHOOL 
Systems. By Carroll Atkinson. Edin- 
boro, Pa.: Edinboro Educational 
Press, 1939. Pp. vit279. $1.50. 
Briet history of education by radio in 

the public schools. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


Home-ScHooL-CoMMUNITY RELATIONS. 
By William A. Yeager. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: University of Pitt: - Book 
Store, 1939. Pp. xx 52 $3.50. 
Textbook in public school relations 

developed around and emphasizing the 

trinity of home-school-community re 


lationships. 

Lost Horizon. By James Hilton. Pp. 
277. Five Great Tracepies. By Wil 
liam Shakespeare. Pp. 574. Tut 
Bripce oF San Luts Rey. By Thorn 


ton Wilder. Pp. 235. New York: 


Pocket Books, 1939. (Paper Covers) 
$0.25 each. 
Noteworthy publishing venture in 


bringing worth-while books to a much 
wider reading public at the cost of 
Good type, paper and pocket 
sized editions. Should have a rich ap 
peal and furnish an excellent foil to the 


25 cents. 


, ) oar arats 


aula ” 





current “trash publications.” Good lit- 

erature for all at magazine prices. 

TapBeau’s NARRATIVE OF LolseL’s Ex- 
PEDITION TO THE Upper Missouri. 
Edited by Annie Heloise Abel. Trans- 
lated by Rose Abel Wright. Norman, 


Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1939. Pp. xit272. $3.50. 
Translation of a French trader’s 


journal of expeditions to the upper Mis- 

souri at the beginning of the nineteenth 

century. A distinct contribution to the 
early history of this region. 

SclENCE AND SoctaAL CHANGE. Compiled 
by Jesse E. Thornton. Washineton, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1939. Pp. xit577. $3. 

A compilation of significant writings 
on the implications of science to social 
change that should be a part of every 
secondary and university library. Of 
unusual value for social studies courses. 


THe Treasury oF MoperNn Humor. 


Edited by Martha Lupton. Indian- 
apolis: Maxwell Droke, 1939. Pp. 
1079. $5. 


Every school library needs a copy of 
this extensive compilation of humor, 





funny stories, toasts, introductions and 

defenses against introductions. 

YouTtH 1N European Lapor Camps. By 
Kenneth Holland. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1939. Pp. xiii +303. $2.50. 
Arresting study of youth in demo- 

cratic and totalitarian labor camps— 

in the first group, a definite social prob- 
lem and in the second, the prelim- 
inaries of military training. 

Tue AMERICAN TEACHER. Evolution of 
a Profession in a Democracy. By 

Willard S. Elsbree. New York: Am- 
erican Book Company, 1939. Pp. 
ix+566. $2.75. 

Historical development of the teach- 
ing profession in the United States 
during the last three centuries. De 
sirable collateral reading in history of 
education courses. 

A Cotiece Coursr in Hyciene. By K. 
Frances Scott. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Pp. 202+ 
xxx. $2.50. 

Well-illustrated and organized text 
for college instruction in personal hy- 
giene. 

ADMINISTERING THE TEACHING PER- 
SONNEL. By Dennis H. Cooke. Chi- 
cago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 
1939. Pp. xiv+348. $2.40. 

Text on personnel administration de- 
signed for teachers and administrators. 















A\ HAS A MEANING FOR 
“y EVERY FENCE BUYER 


P-12 is our trade-mark for a superior galvanizing—a 50% 

heavier and more uniform zinc protective coating than aver- 
age commercial grade. P-12 is your guarantee of unsurpassed 
quality. In addition, PAGE—America’s first wire fence since 1883— 
alone offers you a choice of five fence metals to fit all atmos- 
pheric conditions and an exclusive wing channel post designed for 
greater utility. One of our 92 Association Members is nearby 
to render skilled, courteous service. Secure his name and free 
literature—write PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 


American Chain & Cable Company, Jue. 








Door Control Concealed Overhead 


Only when the door opens does any part of the modern 
door closer shown above come into view — and then only 
All the rest is hidden overhead, out 
of sight, out of mind. For details of this highly efficient de- 
vice, used for important doors in hundreds of institutions 
the country over, send for LCN folder 238. Norton Lasier 
Co., 466 W. Superior St., 
concealed and surface door closers in 86 types and sizes.) 


a flat steel arm. 





Chicago, Ill. (Makers of LCN 
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Is it really? Has it all the 
correct facilities for conducting a well-planned, 
well-balanced, through-the-year program? ... 
If it hasn't, our Planning Bureau will be 
pleased to help you figure out how to bring 
your gymnasium up-to-date .. . with mini- 
mum additional equipment, but for maximum 
efficiency, and at lowest possible cost! No 
obligation, of course! 


CHECK UP NOW! our gymnasium specialists have 


71 years of successful manufacturing experience to guide 
them in guiding you! Enlist their aid! Write today! 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


FOR EVERY CONDITION 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOGS 


We will gladly mail you our helpful, informative catalogs 
on (1) Gymnasium Equipment and Planning (2) Basketball 
Backstops (3) Swimming Pool Equipment (4) Playground 
Equipment. 


[7 Years Old] 


“ JE PORTER 











CORPORATION vuiinois 


Successors to A. G. Spalding & Bros. Gymnasium Ecuipment Division and 
to the Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company; Manufacturers of the 
famous “Louden” line. 


KEWAUNEE FURNITURE 


Assures COMPLETE Satisfaction 


The wisdom of selecting 





Kewaunee Furniture is never 
questioned. Those in author- 
ity recognize the outstanding 
position of this finer furni- 
ture in the school world. They 
know Kewaunee _ represents 
the best in design, that it is 
flexible, efficient, space-saving 
furniture that promotes the 
most ideal teaching conditions. It is quality furniture repre- 
senting the newest and finest at prices your school can afford. 





42-inch Cabinet Base Unit 


age Write for Book 


Write us today for 
the Kewaunee Blue 
Book. State whether 
you’re interested in 
Laboratory, Library, 
Home Economics or 
Vocational Furniture. 
No obligation—no 





charge. 
Zoology Laboratory, Municipal University, 
Omaha, Nebr., Equipped by Kewaunee 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G ; EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Refinish desks, blackboards, tables at 








a big saving with the new 


SKILSAW ZEPHYRPLANE 


THE MODERN 3 INCH BELT SANDER 

You'll marvel at its ease of handling, its smooth per- 
formance, its efficiency in producing a smooth, even 
finish without ripples or ridges—faster and cheaper. 
Try it for refinishing desk tops, resurfacing blackboards, 
stair treads, etc. Plugs in anywhere. IDEAL TOOL FOR 
MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. Write for full details 
about all models of SKILSAW Sanders. 


SKILSAW, INC., 4753 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 


SOUND and PICTURE 
FIDELITY 


makes HOLMES Sound-on-Film 
Projectors outstanding favorites 


















for the better class of assembly room and 
class room instruction. 


In Auditoriums holding audi- 
ences of 2000 or more, Holmes 
Projectors with portable arc 
lamps are comparable with 
machines costing two to three 
times as much. 


Catalog 
will be 
sent 
on 
request. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 


1814 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 






16 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp. 
35 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp. 
35 mm Imperial 
for Auditoriums. 
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Factors AFFECTING ‘TURNOVER OF 
TEACHERS OF THE ONE Room RuRAL 
ScHoots oF Micuican. By Henry A. 
Tape. New York: Bureau of Pub 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. viit83. 

A study of the high personnel turn 
over in one room rural schools with 
suggestions for improvement. 

THe Pustic SECONDARY ScHOoL. A 
Critical Analysis of Secondary Edu 
cation in the United States. By Her 
bert G. Espy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. xiit 
596. $2.80. 

Devotes major attention to conven 
tional secondary practices followed by 
100 page description of the improved 
secondary school 
SoctaL Epucation. Stanford Education 

Conference. New York: The Mac 

millan Company, 1939. Pp. vii+312. 

Fourteen authorities their 
opinions concerning social education in 
a democracy in this symposium of the 
1938 Stanford Education Conference. 


present 


A PLANNED SupPLY OF TEACHERS FOR 
Vermont. By Francis L. Bailey. Neu 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1939. Pp. vit+88. $1.60. 

Study of the need for teachers in 

Vermont, together with specific recom 

state program 


mendations for a 


Let ‘Medart? Help You 
Plan the Seating For 
Your New or Old Gym 


Safe to use and safe to operate. 
. . « Employs the modern tele- 
scopic principle of operation. 

- Occupies minimum floor 
area when “nested” thus free- 


MEDART Telescopic GYM:»SEATS 


_— ee 


nla. 








through which it will be possible to 

produce an adequate supply of capably 

trained teachers. 

A CHARTER FOR Procressive Epuca- 
tion. By Lester Dix. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
107. $1.60. 

Description of Lincoln School prac- 
tices. 

Feperat Activities in Epucation. By 
Educational Policies Commission. 
Washington, D. C.: National Educa 
tion Association, 1939. Pp. viiit+151. 
$0.50 (Paper Cover). 

Condensed but highly informative 
presentation of educational activities 
carried on by the federal government. 


Just Off the Press 


TENNESSEE Outpost. By Ivy Bolton. 
Illustrated by Louise Mansfield. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com 
pany, 1939. Pp. vitit244. $2. 

THe New Wizarp oF Oz. By L. Frank 
Baum. Illustrated by W. W. Dens- 
low. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1939. Pp. 208. $1.12. 
(Net Wholesale Price, $0.84, f.0.b. 
Publisher.) 

SEEING Our Country. Book Two. By 
Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. 
Hughes. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. Pp. xii +384. $1.60. 
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All Darnell 
Piano Casters 
feature a 
Double Ball 
Bearing Swive! 


























The heaviest pi- 

anos may be easily 
moved without dam- 
age to floors or floor 
coverings. Single and 
twin wheel models 





Hannan Couractous. By Laura Long. 
Illustrated by Edward Caswell. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. x +246. $2. 

Oxy-AcETYLENE WELDING FoR BEGIN 
NERS. Lessons and Projects. By ]. W. 
Giachino. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual 
Arts Press, 1939. Pp. 96. $1.48. 

EXAMINER'S Reapinc D1acnNostic Rec- 
oRD FOR HicH ScHooL AND COLLEGE 
Stupents. With Manual. By Ruth 
Strang and others. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. 
$0.25. 

Cinpers. By Katharine Gibson. Illus- 
trated by Vera Bock. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 
1939. Pp. 133. $1.50. 

BricHt Heriracrt. By Mary Virginia 
Provines. Illustrated by Sherman C. 
Hoeflich. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1939. Pp. 261. 
$2. 

HANDBOOK OF AERONAUTICAL Voca- 
tions. A Vocational Guide for Ca 
reers in All Phases of Aviation. By 
Walter Van Haitsma. Zeeland, Mich.: 
Zeeland Record Company, 1939. Pp. 

vit+47. $0.25 (Paper Cover). 

“arTHEST West. By Laura Adams 
Armer. Illustrated by Sidney Armer. 

New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1939. Pp. ix+190. $2.50. 
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DARNELL 


PIANO CASTERS 
and NOISELESS 
GLIDES... 


offer the utmost in 
floor protection and 
easy movement of 
pianos and other 
school equipment 


ing valuable floor space for class use. . . . Easily 
installed in existing buildings as well as in new gym- 
nasiums. .. . One hundred per cent ‘Medart’ built 
by the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appara- 
tus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground Apparatus, and Pool Equipment. 


W rite for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 





3532 DEKALB ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 










Write today for 192-page 
Darnell Caster and Wheel 
Manual . and free sample 
set for thorough testing 





DARNELL CORPORATION, Ltd., Long Beach, California 
36 N. CLINTON SIT HICA LL.. 24 E. 29nd ST. NEW YORK N'Y 
DARNE RP T e 
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Ideal installations every- 
where attest to their 
comfort, modern design, 
careful engineering, su- 
perior construction, cor- 
rect posture and inbred 


quality. 


Write for free catalog 
describing exclusive fea- 
tures of the complete 
line of unsurpassed 


values. 





IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Vol. 24, 





"ej ice MOST FAVORED SPOT 


= Tye 


Florida can offer—in climate, sports 
and social diversions— golf on its two 


Combines everything that 










Information or 
Reservations at- 


The Gotham 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Drake 


CHICAGO 

famous 18 hole courses, tennis, trap 
and skeet shooting, saddle horses, The Blackstone 
salt water pool and sea bathing, 
dancing, fishing and boating . . The Evanshire 

EVANSTON, ILL. 
moving picture theatre and smart 
New York shops. . . excellent cuisine The Town flouse 

LOS ANGELES 

and service. 


AMERICAN PLAN... 
EUROPEAN PLAN. . 


$9.50 a day and up 
. $6.00 a day and up 







A. S. Kirkeby 
Managing Director 


“ 
BELLEAIR 





Belleview Biltmore FLORIDA 
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70 
From ve Animatophones 
Emanate the greatest array of teaching tools ever pre- 
sented — effecting economies never before attained. 


Write for VICTOR’S new plan showing how the 
Educational motion picture can be scientifically put 
to work in every institution. To see The VICTOR Plan 
is to realize its unlimited Utility and greater Economy. 


Simply write Dept. C-1 for this enlightening data and 
information! 





Distributors throughout er ike World 














| THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXING 
VALVES AND CONTROLLERS 
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Plate 5170—Lawler Type “BE” Thermostatic 
Shower Mixing Valve, with union end, loose | 
key, angle stop and check valves on supplies, | 
and four-arm metal handle volume control 

| valve on outlet. 

| s 


| LAWLER AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, INC. 
453 North MacQuesten Parkway 
Mount Vernon, New York 
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IT’S SAID THAT— 


Company, 224 





The Dura-Trep 
North Canal Street, Chicago, has an 
nounced an improvement in the com 
pounding formulas of Dura-Tred floor 
surfacing material that will permit the 
substance to withstand greater abuse 
temperature fluctuations 
than heretofore. An electrically 
operated eraser cleaner, called “Eras-o- 
matic,” is being offered by the ScHat 
FER SprectAtty Company, 37 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. The unit 
is capable of cleaning blackboard eras 
ers quickly and efficiently and may be 
carried from room to room. 

A complete and informative bulletin 
describing “All-Steel” grandstands has 
recently been published by Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Company, Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh. The 
weatherproof and fireproof. . . . An 
electrically driven, self-feeding and self 
ejecting direct process duplicator that 


and wider 


stands are 


produces 500 copies direct from the 
original writing without the aid of 
stencils or type is being marketed by 
Ditto, INcorporatep, Chicago. The 
new duplicator is designed to produce 
70 clear copies per minute. . The 
Victork ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION, 
Davenport, Iowa, announces the new 


UNIVERSAL [6 
SOUND PROJECTOR BES 


Low in cost, Universal 16MM 
Sound Projectors offer you all of 





to operate. Economical to main- 
tain. Licensed. Guaranteed. 


@FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 
@FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS OR PHONO. 


Universal Sound Projector Div. 





the important new features. Four @ FULL POWER AMPLIFICATION 
models. For all purposes. Simple @ 12” HEAVY DUTY SPEAKERS 


@2 INCH F1.6 LENS 
@ 3rd INTENSO CONDENSER LENS 


@ REVERSE ACTION 
@ STILL PICTURE CLUTCH 
@ CENTRAL OILING 
@ TURBO MAXIMUM COOLING 
@ REAR SHUTTER 
@LOW PRICE @ FOR SOUND OR SILENT FILMS @> CLAW INTERMIT. ACTION 
@ PERMANENT CARRYING CASES 
@ LICENSED — WARRANTY 





“Silent 16” projector. One of its out- 
standing features is the disappearing 
reel arms that securely lock into place 
when extended and snap back into the 
body of the projector when the unit is 
not in use. 


A folding band and orchestra stand 
that can be readily moved from one 
location to another has just been put 
on the market by the MircHett MANvu- 
FACTURING Company, Milwaukee. The 
stand is made up of units, each 8 by 
4 feet, in three or four elevations, 
depending on individual requirements. 
The units are supported by steel tub- 
ular legs of special design. .. . z \ new 
floor machine, called the “Steeltonian 
‘20°,’ that provides a practical and 
economical way to clean and polish 
many types of floors has recently been 
developed by the HiLttyarp CHEMICAL 
ComPANy, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Wartnc Corporation, 1697 
Broadway, New York, is offering the 
Waring Blendor, a unit built to assist 
in the preparation of foods and bever- 
ages. The blender is comprised of a 
chromed, die-cast base that supports a 
universal motor and a glass lobular 
container. It comminutes and blends 
vegetables, fruits, meats or ice to a 
smooth texture. A new chemical 
porcelain that is completely vitrified 




















SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1917-19 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office —1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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4 MODELS 


Write for literature 















THE P. GOLDSMITH 


JOHN‘'AND FINDLAY STS., 


and nonporous has recently been intro- 
duced by the Lasoratory FuRNITURE 
Company, INc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
The white glazed surface of the new 
porcelain will not craze, crack or dis- 
color. 


Specific suggestions as to how main- 
tenance troubles may be avoided at 
vital spots in plant and equipment are 
contained in a new booklet, issued by 
the INTERNATIONAL NicKEL CoMPANY, 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York. The 
title of the brochure is “Rustless 
Strength in Vital Spots.” ... The art 
division of the PaascnHe AIRBRUSH 
Company, 1909 West Diversey, Chi 
cago, is offering for use in the air 
brush a new Show Card-Tempera 
color that will not clog or harm 
the delicate parts of the brush. The 
colors are smooth, free from grit and 
will form a film that will not crack or 


chip. 


Robert N. Tarkington has resigned 
from the position of director of the 
division of commerce, Hofstra College 
of New York University at Hempstead, 
N. Y., to join the staff of the Greco 
PUBLISHING Company, New York... . 
William H. Childs, sales manager of 
the wire division of the ConTINENTAL 
SteeL Corporation, Kokomo, Ind., re 
tired on October 1. 
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INC. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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For December 1939 


Looking Forward 
Tue Epiror sends holiday greetings; pays tribute to the late 
Dwicut Bryant WALpo; suggests greater flexibility in regard 
to age of school entrance; warns against unnecessary distortion 
of the curriculum through specialization in safety education; 
reviews radio's possibilities in education, and concludes with a 
bit of whimsy from a patron of progressive education. 


A Community Plans Its School Facilities 
How school authorities of Saginaw, Mich., drew the community 
into the business of planning the school plant is told by 
Cuester F. MILcer. 


Some Disciplinary Devices 
An ingenious high school principal, W. W. Krumsiek, proves 
his versatility when it comes to meting out punishment for 
violation of rules. 


Early Affiliation With Labor 
A review of teacher affiliation with organized labor by Leon 
S. WaAsKIEWICz. 


Safety in School Transportation 
Participation of the three groups involved in school bus trans- 
portation—the rider, the driver and the bus captain—has con- 
tributed to North Carolina’s excellent school bus transportation 
record, according to Rosen J. Maaske, former professor of 
school administration, University of North Carolina. 


Qualities to Seek in a Teacher 
H. L. Suip_er enumerates eight points. 


Fighting Fire Hazards 
Instructions on fire prevention supplied custodians and janitors 
at Purdue University. 


Let’s Decorate for Christmas 
It is a worth-while project for any school, according to G. G. 
STARR. 


Your Literature Program 
A check list for evaluating the teaching of literature by A. J. 
Foy Cross. 


Selecting a Projector 
Ohio’s state department of education lists six points to consider 
when purchasing a projector. 


Adjustment in Small School Systems 
A flexible program to meet individual pupil needs is as necessary 
in a small school system as it is in the larger system, states 
CLARENCE Cart Moore. 


New for Old in Indianapolis 
Architectural description of a new school building that replaces 
the last of the portable units in Indianapolis. By A. B. Goon. 
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Side Glances— 
Tue first anniversary 


of our Portfolio series will come in 
January and the plan is to give readers 
an extra large helping of birthday cake. 
Accordingly the editors have compiled 
data on the trends in community school 
construction in various regions. By 
community schools we mean, broadly 
speaking, small schools serving wide 
areas. To get all the analyses, archi- 
tectural data and plans into the usual 
16 page special section is out of the 
question so additional space will be 


A STRIKING exam- 


ple of the work of the school being 
projected into the community may be 
found at Guernsey, Wyo., where a 


provided. 


school campaign for improving homes 
and grounds spread over the entire 
town and surrounding district. 

Supt. W. F. Himmelreich of the 
Guernsey Consolidated Schools has pre- 
pared an account of “Our Home 
Week” project for the January issue. 
He has named his manuscript “A 60 
Day Week,” for it took that long to 
develop active cooperation in “Our 
Home Week” on the part of the town 
council, service club, community church 
and other organizations. 


- 
CHOOLS and 


Scapegoats,” is the title of another 
January headliner. David D. Henry, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Wayne Uni- 
versity, is the author. Doctor Henry 
gets a little weary of hearing the 
schools blamed for all the ills of this 
day and generation. The childish be- 
lief that the schools make pupils what 
they are may be a tribute to our un- 
reasoning faith in education, says he, 
but it is no compliment to our social 
intelligence or to our understanding 
of how the community works. 
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I+ HAS been only 
four years since the A.A.S.A. last 
met in St. Louis. Since the association 
returns there in February, some ad- 
ministrators may assume that, having 
visited the St. Louis school system so 
recently, there will be little new to ob 
serve. This is an assumption as false 
as it is hasty. We have asked Supt. 
Henry J. Gerling to write down for 
publication some of the new develop- 
ments in the St. Louis schools. This 
he has graciously done and an account 


of them will appear in January. 


ConcisENEss is a 


cardinal principle of this publication 
and we flatter ourselves that in achiev 
ing brevity we rarely commit mayhem. 
Something of that mutilating nature 
appears to have been done last month, 
however, and to two of our most in 
teresting contributors. We reter to 
(giving, one month late, their full and 
complete titles) H. Emmett Brown, 
“teacher of science, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, and instructor in 
teaching of natural sciences, Teachers 
College, Columbia University,” and 
Lenore Martin Grubert, “teacher of 
fine arts, Lincoln School, Teachers Col 
lege.” Honestly, we didn’t deliberately 
set out to cheat either our readers or 
these two resourceful teacher-authors. 
It may have been merely the inelasticity 
of our type page or it may have been 
a streak of jealousy because our own 
title bulks so much less impressively. 
A psycho-analyst could no doubt divine 
the motive. For the act, we apologize. 
Also we regret the use of “social” for 
“natural” sciences in the legend. 
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VfedOL 
New Flexible Iri- Purpose 
Public Address system 


Operates with Microphones, Phonographs or as an 
Auxiliary Amplifier with Ampro’s Classroom Projectors 
—in various combinations—Providing Adequate Volume 


















for Audiences up to 10,000 or Over. 


1 With speakers and microphones, this new Ampro unit is a 
complete Public Address System of the highest quality for 
auditorium use. 2 Also operates with one or two phonograph 
turntables with control for fading noiselessly from one record 
and with provision for remote pick-ups and the 
. 3 All Amprosound Projec- 
tors can be quickly connected to this Pub- 
lic Address System without alteration. The 
small low-priced projectors are thus given 


to another 
handling of overflow audiences . . 


capacity and tone quality for the largest 
audiences. Sound from the microphone and 
phonographs can be used to supplement the 
films. Makes anextremely com- 
pact and portable unit . . . 
The Amplifier Unit can also be 
used with one or two projectors 
as a combination Public Ad- 
dress System and Booster Unit 
for the Projectors. Under this 
arrangement, a combination of 
sound from film, microphone 
and phonograph is possible. 










This new Tri-Purpose Amplifier is 
PEG. cicicreesinsees $145 
Write for prices on associated equip- 
microphones, 


$145" 


For Auxiliary Am- 
plifier alone »—without 
associated equip- 
ments. 


ments, speakers, 


cables, turn-tables, etc. 











A REMARKABLE TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENT 





A new and novel circuit design develops its 
high power output with increased efficiency 
and reduced distortion. Reductions of losses 
and distortion makes it possible to deliver over 
55 watts undistorted power and over 85 watts 
maximum. This amplifier system surpasses 
others using more output tubes particularly at 
heavy overloads. It is not only one of the light- 
est, but also the most compact system that has 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
Ampro Corp., 2839 W. Western Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
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built-in preamplifiers with this great power 
output. 

A separate tube compartment located at the 
rear of the amplifier with hinged cover not 
only makes the tubes instantly accessible but 
isolates the heat from the amplifier proper. 

Twin pilot lights with extruded reflectors 
beautifully lighting the entire control panel 
and without glare is another new development. 


In keeping with the rest of this new design 
no effort or expense has been spared to in- 
corporate in this amplifier high fidelity and 
wide range of tone. 

For full details, description, specifications 
and prices on this new Ampro Public Address 
System—send the coupon for the new 1940 
Ampro Catalog. 


Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me full information on the new Ampro Public 
Address System—and complete catalog of Ampro 16 mm. Silent 
and Sound-on-film Projectors. 


Name. 
Address. . . 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Merry Christmas 


AS THE first decade of our existence draws to a 
close with this issue, we are deeply sensible of and 
grateful for the growing appreciation and friendly 
interest accorded our efforts by an ever-expanding 
circle of readers. This interest is making possible a 
continually expanding and improved magazine to 
serve your professional needs. As a slight expression 
of our appreciation the entire staff of The Nation’s 
ScHOOLs joins in wishing each and every one of you 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Dwight Bryant Waldo 


HE death of Dwight Bryant Waldo at Kalama- 

zoo, Michigan, on October 29 removed a sturdy 
character in the field of teacher training from the edu- 
cational scene. Doctor Waldo was born in Arcade, 
New York, in 1864 but soon afterward his family 
moved to Michigan where he attended the Plainwell 
High School, the Michigan Agricultural College and 
Albion College. The last institution granted him 
both the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. He also spent 
a year at Harvard University, specializing in history 
and economics. 

He served as professor of history at Beloit College 
from 1890-92 and then returned to his alma mater, 
Albion, as professor of history and economics where 
he remained until 1899 when he was appointed the 
first principal of the newly projected Northern State 
Normal School at Marquette, Michigan. His executive 
ability in the development of this school resulted in 
his transfer to the Western State Normal School when 
that institution was created in 1904. He was president 
from 1904 until 1936 when he retired to his professor- 
ship in American history. Starting with the prover- 
bial shoestring with respect to plant, personnel, students 
and finance in 1904, Doctor Waldo succeeded, as a 
result of unusual force of character and strength of 
purpose, in building this school into one of the out- 
standing teachers’ colleges in the country. 

His work as college administrator was so outstand- 


ing that he frequently received attractive offers from 
other states. His deep interest in Michigan caused him 
to refuse, although for one year he did accept, the 


position as president of a Washington state teachers’ 
college. 

In addition to his work at Kalamazoo he found time 
to be active as a member of national educational com- 
mittees, serving on the Federal Advisory Committee 
in 1918 and later as a consultant to the committee in 
charge of the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers. He was also active for many years in the 
Michigan Education Association. 

Doctor Waldo early developed an unquenchable en- 
thusiasm for public education and his entire profes- 
sional life was devoted to the improvement of teacher 
training. His administrative philosophy was one of 
understanding paternalism and to him both staff and 
students were as members of his own family. He 
fought for their welfare vigorously and consistently. 
The influence of Waldo at Western State and McKin- 
ney at Ypsilanti helped shape teacher training in Mich- 
igan for more than a generation. Upon his retirement 
from the presidency in 1936, he had the pleasure of 
seeing one of his “young men,” Doctor Paul V. San- 
gren, elected as his successor. 

Like so many schoolmen of his generation, his chief 
hobby was Lincoln. A close student of the great Amer- 
ican statesman, his collection of Lincolniana gradually 
developed considerable merit and value. His belief in 
democracy which, in part, grew out of his historical 
interests was a passion amounting almost to a religion. 
Strong-minded and tenacious and a sturdy fighter, 
always kindly and helpful to young teachers, he 
enjoyed not only the high respect but the sincere 
affection of his professional colleagues and fellow citi- 
zens. 


‘Broaden the Base 


Ms school districts still operate today upon 
the old and fast rule of restricting school en- 
trance to attainment of a specific chronological age. 
Since individuals vary greatly in growth, it is frequently 
true that children below these entrance ages are more 
capable of benefiting from the community educational 
program than many who have actually attained or 
have passed beyond the specified age. There may be 
large differences between the chronological age of the 
child and his physical, mental, social and emotional 








development. Well-informed parents realize this fact 
and frequently resent the arbitrary exclusion of their 
children from attendance simply because they lack the 
chronological months demanded by narrow entrance 
rules. 

In light of current knowledge of child growth and 
development, it seems reasonable to suggest that en- 
trance rules be made more flexible. It is still possible 
to retain the general chronological age entrance limits 
deemed desirable by any community, but they might 
well be broadened and supplemented by making pro- 
vision for individual differences in rates of maturation 
by making entrance contingent upon the general readi- 
ness of children to benefit from the program. Indi- 
vidual and group testing programs may be provided 
so that all parents who feel that their children are 
sufficiently mature to begin their school lives may have 
the opportunity to have their opinions tested. If these 
tests indicate that the children are sufficiently mature, 
they should be permitted to enter. If not, then the 
school can meet parental claims more objectively and 
keep the differences between the institution and the 
home on a nonemotional and nonconflict basis. The 
psychological and educational clinics not only will be- 
come more effective agencies in determining capacity 
and readiness but may also be wisely used as an inter- 
pretative agency in preventing the numerous difficul- 
ties that arise when parental beliefs can only be met 
by the unconvincing statement that “it is the rule.” 
The use of the diagnostic clinic in harmonizing difh- 
culties at entrance may also be projected to the educa- 
tion of the parents to its value in promoting the inter- 
ests of their children. 


Safety Education 


HE rapid growth of individualized transportation 

to the degree where the designers of automobiles 
are far ahead of the ability of the highways to meet 
the speed problems safely and the ability of the indi- 
vidual to control this powerful instrument has created 
a serious social problem. The roll of automobile dead 
and wounded within a year reads like the casualty 
lists of war. The combined effects of newspaper and 
radio safety campaigns appear to be reducing this 
total somewhat. 

The automobile is with us and the educational prob 
lem involved is the adjustment of individuals by train- 
ing to this relatively new transportation agency. The 
manufacturer can help by holding speeds to present 
limits of highway and driver capacity. Highway au- 
thorities are steadily designing improved roads to over- 
come many hazards and each community has the obli- 
gation of producing intelligently trained drivers. The 
older opinion that what an individual did with a 
high-powered car was only his own business has given 
way to the increasingly strong belief that something 
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must be done about producing competent drivers. The 
addition of the automobile to the already large series 
of cultural practices has created the problem of indi- 
vidual orientation to the new procedure. Adjustment 
of the individual to the dangers of his environment 
is a social responsibility. 

Instruction in all aspects of safe living has been con- 
sidered the responsibility of the school since the begin- 
ning of serious curricular emphasis on health and 
physical education after 1920. The increased emphasis 
upon teaching highway and automobile safety may be 
construed as merely a normal expansion of the total 
problem. 

Public education in safety should permeate the 
entire curriculum. Its teaching is most effective when 
functionally expressed in every aspect of school life 
as problems arise in accord with age and environment. 
Teaching children. to drive and acquainting them with 
other aspects of highway safety are merely single labo- 
ratory activities in a much wider program. 

Since the extra current emphasis upon the auto- 
mobile aspect of safety education lends itself to dra- 
matic emphasis, it is easily possible for the institution 
to forget its relation to and location in the complete 
instructional program. The continued emphasis and 
pressure by special interest groups, such as the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, will tend to possible 
curricular distortion if not closely controlled. 

One of the apparent by-products of the A.A.A. cur- 
rent safety campaign in the schools is its emphasis in 
institutions of advanced learning. Summer school in- 
stitutes were held in 1939 in many sections of the 
country for teachers who desired to become familiar 
with some of the elements of safety education. This 
interest is now being further stimulated by the attempt 
to organize special master’s degree programs of study 
in safety education. As an institutional bait, it is 
planned to offer scholarship subventions to many of the 
teachers who will specialize in safety education. 

As stated earlier, safe living can be effectively taught 
only as it is completely integrated with every phase 
of curricular activity and made functional as these 
problems arise at different age levels. 

The recent attempt to produce specialized safety 
teachers on a master’s level will tend to pull this 
instruction out of its normal context, making it 
artificial and of decreasing academic value. If teachers 
specialize in safety education they will normally expect 
to act as supervisors of a special safety curriculum, a 
development that would be detrimental to the sound 
and rational integration that is gradually taking 
place. 

It may be too much to hope that professional train- 
ing schools in advanced institutions of learning will 
be able to resist the interest group demand for master’s 
degree safety education programs, particularly if stimu- 
lated by free scholarships through which new students 
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may be attracted. If they are unable to withstand 
temptation, the only hope is that the public schools 
will display sufficient sense to prevent another unnec- 
essary curricular distortion with which the institution 
has had so much sad experience in the past. 


Radio 


HEN the possibilities of using the radio as an 

agency in public instruction became apparent 
to the teaching profession three attitudes developed al- 
most immediately. 

The conservative felt that it represented merely an- 
other interference with the regular program—a possible 
annoyance or “frill” to be avoided as much as possible. 
Critics of its programs felt that the introduction of 
radio into the classroom might mean even greater dif- 
ficulties for the teachers of language who found their 
efforts nullified by the jargon of some radio comedian. 
The more conventionally minded members of the 
teaching profession viewed it coldly, if not distrust- 
fully. 

At the other extreme were those administrators who, 
because of their constant association with financial 
problems, had turned the glass around and viewed the 
entire educational process not in terms of social pur- 
pose but in pupil hour intruction costs. This group 
included also those centralists who felt that radio of- 
fered a solution to many vexing teaching problems. 
The possibility of a dozen high-priced master teachers 
sending their thoughts and methods over the ether to 
the patiently waiting classroom technicians captured 
their imagination. The technician could be limited in 
capacity, training and salary; the “masters” could be 
paid almost any sum. Teaching would be greatly im- 
proved and outlays decreased! 

But, as it happened, and fortunately for demo- 
cratic education, these super-cosmic administrators 
were not successful in making their notions seriously 
felt and we know today that the master-mechanic con- 
cept of teaching by remote control is just a peculiar 
notion. 

While the extremists were discovering either dragons 
or utopias in the radio, a much larger and more realis- 
tically minded group of educational scientists began 
objective experimentation with this new instrument. 
Research studies, limited in both scope and technic, 
began to appear. Radio was being given an objective 
and sane trial. 

Radio is a teaching tool and not a mechanical 
device to replace the classroom teacher. 

No one yet knows the ultimate possibilities of radio 
as a teaching tool. Much more extended research will 
be necessary before its possibilities are fully explored. 
It is obvious that radio does not represent the master 
teaching tool but may be objectively considered as an 
additional means of communication that has both 
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merits and weaknesses, possibilities and limitations for 
classroom instruction. 

The bright spot in the effort for greater understand- 
ing and use of this agency lies in the fact that much 
serious research is going on within the teaching pro- 
fession both independently and in cooperation with 
those agencies that direct the current commercial and 
educational programs. The attitude of the radioists in 
studying the problem in their own field and through 
increasingly active cooperation with the teaching pro- 
fession is most encouraging. Out of these joint and 
well-intentioned efforts should grow valuable knowl- 
edge of radio’s possibilities in education. 

In the meantime the progressive improvement in 
the character of sustaining as well as many commer- 
cial programs makes it possible for the school to bring 
into the classroom the best of the world’s music and 
many high spots in the dynamic adult life. Instruments 
suitable for the manifold needs of the schools are 
now relatively inexpensive in terms of their possibilities. 
One of the needs stressed today by both educator 
and educational designer is that modern school build- 
ings should be “wired for sound.” 


A Parent’s Thought 


ce HIS progressive education idea had me stumped 

for a long time,” said the somewhat bewildered 
male parent, who took his children’s education se- 
riously. 

“The teacher said that my children ‘were not 
ready’ to read or to learn arithmetic. We said nothing 
during the first, second and third years but then it be- 
came embarrassing. The good helpmate began to feel 
that there might be a flaw in their paternal inheritance 
and even offered a few bright suggestions. I, also, had 
thoughts but wisely kept them to myself. Finally, in 
shame and desperation, | took the responsibility for 
teaching both children to read, write and figure. I even 
ventured into spelling, with a dictionary hidden in my 
lap. They seemed to do well. 

“I talked progressive education to the teachers and 
the answers they gave me only increased my worry 
and did not make sense so I figured it out for myself 
and I guess it is something like this: In my youth the 
school taught the arts of communication, vulgarly 
called the three R’s, and insisted upon at least 75 per 
cent mastery. The home took care of our social and 
recreational needs. Now the school performs the social 
duties and the parents teach the three R’s. Responsi- 
bility has just been reversed. Now that it is clear to 
me, | am again perfectly oriented to our divided re- 
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sponsibilities.” 
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Saginaw school authorities set up a program to get 
the cooperation of a wide range of persons both within 
the school and within the system. Plate 1, at left, rep- 
resents the varied types of publicity that were used 
in the campaign. Among the various publicity projects 
were: radio broadcasts each week under the auspices 
of the P.-T.A. city council; feature articles in the daily 
newspapers; periodic presentation of surveys and pro- 
grams by pupil groups before dinner clubs; panel dis- 
cussions on school problems at study clubs; pupil and 
faculty publications, and tours of inspection. Below: 
Plate 2 represents the first step upon which the pro- 
gram was based, the organization for the interpretation 
of the community planning program. Plate 3 represents 
the organization for curriculum planning in the system. 
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The final step in the program was 
the architectural interpretation, 
which resulted in the planning of 
the Arthur Hill High School, as 
portrayed in plate 4 (at right). 
Before the architects were called 
in, the high school program was 
reorganized and a consultant was 
selected for educational designing. 


acilities 


CHESTER F. 


Superintendent, Saginaw, Mich. 


LANNING a_ new house _in- 

volves the whole family. It 
usually calls for many conferences. 
If the home is a little democracy, as 
it should be, home building is a co- 
operative enterprise. 

Next to the home, the democratic 
structure rests on the school. The 
school remained unquestioned for 
years. During these years of more 
or less autocratic control and disre- 
gard for public opinion, the school 
dictated its program and built its 
plants with little regard for the 
opinions of its citizens, thereby 
losing much in public esteem. De- 
spite generations of tradition and 
efforts of school people to meet 
the needs of the rising generation, 
there are deep underlying causes 
responsible for the school’s shortcom- 
ings, which can only be solved now 
by the cooperative efforts of both 
school authorities and citizens. 

With other powerful agencies com- 
peting with the schools for public 
funds, school officials are beginning 
to realize that cooperative planning 
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leads to a more popular understand- 
ing and support of the building proj- 
ect and of the school as a whole. 
Certainly, such traditions as_ the 
“paste pot” method of curriculum 
building, the old township lines and 
corporate limit determination of 
school district and the building on 
a “postage stamp” lot of just any 
kind of an ornate or poorly planned 
structure are outmoded. Instead of 
direct propaganda to justify such 
conditions, long-term planning is 
needed to aid citizens in shaping 
their opinions toward a solution of 
educational problems. Such a pro- 
gram is educationally and financially 
sound. 

In the construction and financing 
of a school plant, it is the work done 
years before the actual construction 
that counts most. It is surprising to 


see how a board of education and 
an entire community shape their 
thinking along the findings of a 
thorough and careful survey of com- 
munity needs, cooperatively con- 
ducted and sufficiently publicized. 
Recently one of my critics, who 
thought long-term cooperative plan- 
ning a waste of time, said to me: 
“These people are so imbued with 
survey findings that we stand just as 
much chance of turning them aside 
as we stand to get them to express 
nonbelief in the Holy Bible.” This 
is a strong statement, yet continued 
cooperative planning has enabled us 
to arrive painlessly at a well thought- 
out plan and at the same time to 
accumulate the impetus to put it 
into operation. 

Surveys temper the judgment of 
an administrator and his board of 
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Above: The printed products of the intensive city-wide curriculum survey. 


education. It is even more important 
that a deliberate plan of collecting 
and discussing facts puts ideas into 
the minds of groups, influential citi- 
zens and even newspaper editors, 
who adopt the ideas as their own 
and take up the cudgel for their 
solution. 

Actually the greater the number of 
special interest groups actively as- 
sisting in a carefully planned pro- 
gram of education, the better is the 
alignment. 

Eleven years ago, when I came to 
Saginaw, Mich., I had a conference 
with a man who stands high in edu- 
cational circles. I told him of my 
plans. 

This educator said: “You are work- 
ing in a city governed by tradi- 
It will be ten years before 
you begin to accomplish your objec 


tions, 


tive.” 

Very frankly, I did not 
him; however, I deliberately set out 
to beat his time schedule by means 
of surveys to shape public opinion. 
He was right about the time, for 
without the surveys I know now that 
we would have fallen far short of 


believe 


our objectives. 
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We deliberately set up a program 
to get the cooperation of a wide 
range of both within the 
school and within the system. There 
were five distinct steps on which the 


persons 


program was based. Varied types of 
publicity were used during and after 
the completion of each step under- 
taken (plate 1). 

1. The community 
plant needs survey was published in 
May 1934. 


2. An overview of the Saginaw 


and _— school 


curriculum program was published 
in 1937, 

3. The high school program was 
reorganized. 

4. Educational 
place. 

5. An architectural interpretation 
was made. 

Preliminary to the procedures out- 
lined, we enlisted industries and 


took 


designing 


business men in a survey of their 
employment needs to learn how ef- 

preparauion 
Then we made a 


fectively school was 
meeting them. 
cooperative home talent survey of 
school plant needs. 

In 1933 step 1 was initiated when 


the C.W.A. approved a large grant 





for a survey in cooperation with the 
city plant commission. The organ- 
ization of the staff is outlined in 
plate 2. This survey was compre- 
hensive. Its scope included the fac- 
tors conditioning the educational sys- 
tem and pointed the way to its fu- 
ture expansion. Section 1 of the 
plant needs survey embodied a study 
of the city; its economic and terri- 
torial growth; its industrial, commer- 
cial, and recreational areas; 
transportation facilities; trends in 
land use, and educational history. 
Section 2 dealt with the composition 
of the adult population, the popula- 
tion under 21 and other various fac- 
tors affecting the city’s population 
growth. 

Section 3, by 
grams and supporting data, por- 
trayed the growth in school census, 
school membership, specific trends 
in industry, trends fer gainful work- 
ers, holding power of public schools 
and membership by grades. Section 
4, in 16 diagrams and supporting 
data, set forth location of pupils in 
elementary, junior and senior high 
groupings by decades. Section 5 dealt 
with the purposes and scope of pub- 
lic education, the school plant and 
its developmental stages. Section 6 
comprised a study of the school 
plant, age, condition and location of 


S¢ cial 


means of 20 dia- 


buildings, size of school sites, capac- 
ity of buildings, trafic hazards and 
noise. 

Section 6 set up a basis for plan- 
ning the ultimate school plant; ac- 
cordingly, each elementary, junior 
and senior high school district was 
mapped, and recommendations were 
made for future site locations. The 
appendix included 41 pages of sup- 
porting data. 

For a period of several years, the 
findings of the plant needs survey 
were presented to practically all clubs 
and many citizen groups through 
the medium of slides, large charts, 
mimeographed materials and discus- 
sions, the object being to influence 
the location of schools on larger 
tracts of land, to increase the play 
space at other properly located 
schools, to realize the significance of 
trends of population movement, to 
remove schools from the neighbor- 
hood of factory and business dis- 
tricts and to coordinate school build- 
ings with the park and playground 
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plan cooperatively developed with 
the city plan commission. 

Much resistance was met at first 
but indisputable data soon  sup- 
planted idle talk, conjecture and tra- 
dition. In a short time, home build- 
ing and other community develop- 
ments proved beyond doubt that the 
findings of the survey were correct. 
Despite the depression, we have 
failed to be challenged on a single 
inaccuracy in the trends that have 
been indicated. 

In 1937 the board of education 
agreed to an intensive city-wide cur- 
riculum study program in all sub- 
ject fields from kindergarten through 
grade 12. This survey was built on 
the findings of the plant needs sur- 
vey but was more democratic in 
organization (plate 3). Teachers by 
popular vote elected a planning and 
coordinating council of 53 members. 
The council, in turn, chose from its 
members a planning and coordinat- 
ing committee to formulate general 
plans and policies. Every teacher 
chose to serve in some study group. 
Doctor Meyers of the University of 
Michigan was special consultant in 
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When the educa- 
tional designer had 
determined the 
general layout of 
the Arthur Hill 
High School, all 
preliminary stud- 
ies and_ tabula- 
tions were reduced 
to blueprints for 
use of the building 
architects. At right 
is the third floor 
plan of the school, 
showing how the 
cafeteria and band 
room units have 
been isolated from 
the rest of the 
structure. Below: 
First floor plan. 
Both the gymna- 
sium and audi- 
torlum extend 
two floors high. 
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vocational education and took over 
the work of obtaining and using oc- 
cupational information. Nine com- 
mittees of vocational teachers studied 
the requirements and future needs 
of more than 300 firms. Other com- 
mittees studied local, state and na- 
tional trends in employment and 
preparation of employes in schools 
and in service. 

All recommendations were brought 
together in the organization of 
courses in tentative form. Through 
the cooperation of Dean Edmonson 
and the University of Michigan 
School of Education, nearly every 
member of that faculty lectured and 
held conferences with the teachers. 
An extensive curriculum laboratory 
was built up. 


Functioning of Cooperative Plan 


The second year the same organ- 
ization was continued and commit- 
tees met periodically to discuss the 
operation of the tentative courses in 
the classroom. The cooperative plan 
with the university consisted entirely 
of lectures and conferences in sub- 
ject matter areas. Groups of parents 
met in the curriculum laboratory to 
discuss and suggest ways in which 
the schools, parent-teacher associa- 
tions and social agencies could more 
effectively meet the needs of chil- 
dren. 

At each meeting, the aims, ob- 
jectives and findings of the various 
curriculum committees were pre- 
sented. Members of the school staff 
again appeared before varied citizen 
groups of the city. 

When our general policies had 
been determined cooperatively, the 
administration believed that each 
school should build its own program 
of studies to fit the needs of the 
section of the city it served, particu- 
larly with reference to nationality. 
Principals and teachers were encour- 
aged to develop a personality for 
their school, similar to the person- 
ality that distinguishes an individual 
or a firm. When a citizen or stranger 
visits the school, he should “sense” 
this so-called “personality” in the 
school’s “atmosphere.” Principals 
and teachers began to think of their 
schools in terms of the needs of the 
section of the city in which the 
school was located. They developed 
ingenious plans to enlist the coopera- 
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tion of parents, citizens and pupils 
in distinguishing their school for its 
particular type of service to the chil- 
dren. 

Under the leadership of the princi- 
pal, then, it was logical that the pro- 
gram of studies was developed (step 
3). Courses were added to fit the 
findings of the surveys of community 
needs. Pre-employment courses were 
expanded to meet the needs of the 
influx of the new type of pupils 
during the depression. Enrollment 
by subjects and the number of sec- 
tions for the last ten years were 
tabulated to indicate trends. These 
results were reconciled with the new 
courses, the interpretations of future 
trends and an estimate made of en- 
rollments by subjects and the num- 
ber of sections required over a period 
of years. 

Estimates were made of the im- 
mediate and ultimate working ca- 
pacity. The preparation of general 
considerations for the educational de- 
signer included plans of administra- 
tion, social control and guidance, 
length and number of class periods, 
typical pupil programs, mean class 
size, self-directed library study poli- 
cies, administration of wraps and 
pupil and adult physical and social 
facilities. 

Name Educational Consultant 


The board of education selected a 
consultant from the University of 
Michigan for the educational de- 
signing (plate 4). The material pre- 
pared in step 3 was first submitted 
to him in conference. The educa- 
tional designer then met with the 
board of education and the different 
school officials and and 
studied the possibilities of the school 


visited 


site. 

Several general layouts were pre- 
pared by the designer for study by 
the local organization. After deter- 
mination of the general layout, fre- 
quent conferences were held with 
all different groups to arrive at the 
detailed planning of the zones of 
instruction. 

When the educational designer 
had reduced the future program to 
tabulations by room sizes, locations, 
square feet per pupil and number 
and function of rooms, these were 
submitted to teachers in conferences 
with the principal and notations 





were made for further revision. A 
table of building use, both for im- 
mediate and ultimate capacity, was 
made to check the economy of the 
layout by curricular divisions. All 
preliminary studies and tabulations 
were then reduced to blueprints in 
scale. 

The blueprints were again placed 
in the hands of school officials and 
teachers for study and suggestions. 
We were then ready to interest the 
public in our plans. 


Informing the Public 


A plan of citizen group organ- 
ization was used further to acquaint 
the public with the problem: Three 
subcommittees of 12 members each 
were appointed, as follows: 

1. Committee on Ways and Means 
and Methods of Financing the High 
School Program: This committee 
studied the resources of the board of 
education, the cost of the building 
program, the laws under which 
funds can be raised and recom- 
mended the most feasible procedure. 

2. Committee on Plant Needs of 
High Schools: This committee in- 
spected all high school buildings and 
made recommendations on the hous- 
ing program. 

3. Committee on Student Educa- 
tion and Welfare: This committee 
studied the influence of present fa- 
cilities on the progress of pupils, lack 
of study and library facilities, sani- 
tary facilities, crowding of classrooms 
and the influence of unsupervised 
study hours on the education of the 
youth of Saginaw. 

When funds were available, the 
board of education was prepared im- 
mediately to place the blueprints and 
specifications of the educational de- 
signer in the hands of the architects 
employed for the interpretation of 
the architectural design. 

The whole program has been or- 
derly. The members of the board of 
education knew what they wanted 
and insisted on it. The citizens knew 
what they were getting. With a 
changed public, which even insists 
on having its voice in complicated 
foreign affairs, we are confident that 
educational leaders must support 
their plans and policies with authori- 
tative facts if they are to accomplish 
their objective with public under- 
standing. 
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Some Disciplinary Devices 


W. W. KRUMSIEK 


Principal, Auburn Consolidated High School, Auburn, Ill. 


HY discipline high school 
pupils who are supposed to 
be young ladies and gentlemen? 

There should be as few rules as 
possible for conduct in school. 1 
prefer that the important rules be 
posted or be included in a handbook. 
It is impossible to have all rules in 
black and white just as it is impos- 
sible to list all kinds of punishment 
that are to be meted out. With the 
posting of important rules it should 
be understood that in most instances 
pupils are expected to abide by them. 
However, it should be made clear 
that occasionally an emergency will 
allow one of them to be broken. That 
decision must be left to the discretion 
of the principal and, preferably, he 
should be asked about it beforehand; 
then he can temporarily set aside the 
rule for the particular case. Pupils 
should understand that such in- 
stances are to be rare. 

If rules are wantonly broken, pun- 
ishment befitting the seriousness of 
the misdemeanor should be admin- 
istered, without anger but grimly, 
definitely and speedily. 

Perhaps I can illustrate. Playing 
truant is not regarded as a serious 
offense by most principals. Yet it is 
generally punished. 

A boy said to me the other day: 
“I’m a senior and I have never played 
hookey; I'd really like to do it some 
time. What would you do to me if 
I did?” 

I answered: “In that case why 
don’t you play hookey and then we'll 
have a chat about it and decide your 
punishment?” 

He answered: “Will it be as easy 
as that?” 

I said: “Is that easy? 
anything about that?” 

“No, you didn’t but it didn’t sound 
as though you'd be ‘sore’ about it.” 

“I won't be sore about it at all.” 

“Well, I think I'll try it then.” 

I replied that I should bear him no 
ill will and hoped he would get as 


Did I say 
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much of a thrill as he expected. I’m 
sure he will not. 

If he plays truant, I think I shall 
do this: Suspend him from his classes 
and let him sit down near the side 
entrance of the building for a half 
day. I shall tell him that since he 
has “taken” a half day off I will 
reciprocate and give him another. If 
he asks whether he can make up the 
work he missed, I shall ask him just 





What is your brand of pun- 
ishment for those pupils 
who break the rules? This 
principal enumerates sev- 
eral disciplinary devices 
that work well for him 





why he thinks he has any right to 
expect that. I shall make it clear 
that while he was absent the other 
pupils carried on their regular work 
and, in fairness to them, he has no 
legitimate right to make the work 
up—that’s lost. 

Sometimes pupils disturb a class 
to the extent that the teacher cannot 
carry on without embarrassment and 
they are sent to the principal’s office. 
With this type of offender I fre- 
quently vary the punishment. Al- 
ways, if I’m not too busy at the time, 
I ascertain from the pupil the reason, 
jot it down on a card and tell him 
to “stick around” for the remainder 
of that period and to see me before 
the class next day. Then I get the 
teacher’s story and compare them. 
The next day when the pupil is con- 
fronted with the teacher’s report he 
usually admits that he did not tell 
all or that he was wrong. If it was 
a trivial thing, I return him to class 
with a remark like this: “Get back in 
there now and quit that foolishness; 
you're too old for that and have more 


sense than that. We can’t stand for 
many ‘monkeyshines’ of that nature.” 
Generally that suffices. However, | 
often feel that if teachers really have 
a sense of humor and try to use it 
they can avoid many such cases. 

Impudence, horseplay and throw- 
ing of missiles often require more se- 
rious consideration. Frequently a 
conference with pupil and_ teacher 
just after the session may be effective. 
Sometimes, in repeated offenses or 
when a belligerent and uncompro- 
mising attitude is manifested, it may 
be necessary to allow a pupil to go 
home for a half day and discuss the 
matter with his parents. Be sure to 
notify the parents by letter, messen- 
ger or telephone about the incident 
and welcome their inquiry or visit 
about it. I rarely use the word “sus- 
pend” but suggest a day or half day 
at home for reflection. I do not re- 
quire parents to return with the pu- 
pils except for serious offenses. 

Punishment should be commen- 
surate with the offense. Punishment 
should not be given as an example to 
others. Punish the offense but do 
not parade the culprit before others 
to impress them. It generally em- 
bitters culprit and his fellow pupils. 
Instead of punishment, I frequently 
say: “You've broken a rule or have 
committed an offense so you'll have 
to take your medicine; there’s 
nothing personal in my prescribing 
what you must do but you'll have to 
pay for what you did.” 

Keeping a boy after school is some- 
times effective if it is made clear 
that you stay around a while any- 
way and he may just as well stay and 
make up wasted time. Sometimes I 
“Jet” a pupil who’s been a trouble- 
maker in class sit out on one of the 
steps for a period. If he needs to be 
watched by the teacher virtually al- 
ways and if, when her back is turned, 
he does tricks, I'll “let” him follow 
me about the building or grounds, 
telling him that I, too, can’t trust 
him alone in the office. 

I don’t rush to parents to tell them 
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is misbehaving but, after 
have done this 
I have 
then 


their 
several warnings, | 
while the boy is in the office: 
asked his telephone number, 
called his home and let him hear my 
conversation with his mother or 
father. If he has no phone I have 
called in my stenographer, asked her 
to look up the 
and have dictated 
I have her 


boy 


boy’s address and 


parents’ names 
letter to them. 
back” to us and ask him if it’s all 
right; then I tell her to make 


I file one, send one by the 


“read it 


two 
carbons. 
boy to the parents and the other by 


mail. U sually I precede this method 


with a warning, not a threat. Boys 
will test one out on a threat, too; 
don’t forget. Sometimes I have called 
in a sister or a brother to face the 
offender and have asked her or him 
if this brother gets into trouble at 
home. Seldom does the offender en- 
joy this procedure. Later I point out 
why I did so childish a thing: simply 
to show him how his acts have im- 
pressed me. 

I have not exhausted my disciplin- 
ary devices but have suggested a few 
that I have found to be effective. 
Other principals, of course, may not 
find them equally useful. 





Early Affiliation With Labor 


LEON S. WASKIEWICZ 


Horace H. Rackham Research Fellow, University of Michigan 


HE year 1902 is 


as the date of the 


generally re- 
garded first 
affiliation of public school teachers 
in the United States with organized 
labor. However, examination of the 
proceedings of the general assembly 
of the Knights of Labor reveals that 
teachers, including principals and 
superintendents, had begun to afhli 
ate with organized labor groups al 
most a quarter of a century earlier.’ 

The Knights of 
labor organization of national scope 
in 1878. The first general assembly 
Reading, Pa., January of 
and among the 
present was William L. Van Horn, a 
Lewiston, W. Va. The 


next recorded instance of a teacher 


Labor became a 


met in 


that year delegates 


teacher in 
delegate to the general assembly oc- 
curred 1883 when H. A. Coffeen 
of Danville, Ill., attended. In 1884 
P. J. Barrett, a school teacher in Pitts- 
ton, P a., Was present. 

John H. Shay of Streator, IIl., 

delegate to both the 1885 conven- 
tion and the special session held in 
Cleveland in 1886. Other educators 
attending the Cleveland meeting 
. W. Hiddleson, a principal in 
Downs, Kan.; H. S. Hoak, a teacher 
in Sterling, Ill, and J. Fairbanks, 


Was 


were F 


"Waskiewicz, Leon S$ Organized Labor 
and Public Education in Michigan From 1880 
to 1938, p. 256, ftn. 6. Unpublished doctoral 
Michigan, 1939 


dissertation, University of 
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superintendent of schools in Spring- 
field, Mo. Teachers Ernest J. Paul of 
Genesee, Ill, and Abraham L. 
Tucker of Atlanta, Ga., 
gates to the 1886 Richmond session. 
In 1887, the year in which the 
Knights reached the peak of their 
power and influence, no less than 
five educators were among the dele- 
They were Principal Arthur 
M. Church of Chase, Mich., and 
Peter H. Craig of Augusta, Ga.; 
Mrs. C. M. Hollensworth of Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; Patrick H. McCabe of 
Nesquehonig, Pa. and Morris L. 
Wheat of Colfax, Iowa, all teachers. 

The basis of affiliation of teachers 
with the Knights of Labor differed 
in two important respects from the 
present basis of affiliation of teachers 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. In the first place, the teacher 
delegates to the general assembly 
were not representatives of teacher 
unions but were representatives of 
either local or district assemblies 
composed largely of workers, both 
skilled and unskilled. Secondly, it is 
probable that the heavy emphasis in 
the Knights of Labor program upon 
uplift and reform provided a stronger 
motive for afhliation than any desire 
to obtain organized labor’s support 
either for improving teacher welfare 
or for extending or bettering the 
public school system in the nation. 


were dele- 


gates. 





These two factors may explain 
why, although the teacher delegates 
participated actively in the routine 
work of the general assembly and in 
that part of it more narrowly con- 
cerned with labor problems, they 
made little effort to mold the atti- 
tude of the Knights toward public 
education.” 

However, the one instance in 
which a teacher participated in at- 
tempting to shape the attitude of the 
general assembly on an issue affect- 
ing public education occurred in 1887 
when P. H. Craig introduced a reso- 
lution on behalf of the district assem- 
bly of Augusta, Ga., urging the gen- 
eral assembly to declare itself in 
favor of federal aid for public edu- 
cation. The resolution stated: 

Wuereas, Education is the chief 
cornerstone of all good government; 
and 

Wuereas, At least 50 per cent of 
the people of the United States can 
in no way be considered as possessing 
any education; and 

Whereas, It is utterly impossible 
for the several states to grant the 
educational facilities needed by their 
citizens, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Representatives 
of the Knights of Labor of America, 
assembled, that the standing commit- 
tee on education be requested to pre- 
pare a suitable memorial to the Con- 
gress of the United States urging 
that body to pass the Blair Educa- 
tional Bill or some similar measure 
for the relief of the states as afore- 
said." 

This early demand for federal aid 
was endorsed. With this one excep- 
tion, no attempt was made by the 
teachers at the sessions of the gen- 
eral assembly to influence the atti- 
tude of the Knights of Labor toward 
public education. However, a com- 
plete appraisal of the influence of 
teachers upon the educational views 
of the Knights of Labor cannot be 
made solely upon the basis of con- 
vention proceedings. 
was made a mem- 
ber of the General Executive Board, while 
Coffeen was elected General Worthy Fore- 
man, an office roughly equivalent to that of 
vice president. Other teachers were appointed 
to the various committees of the General 
Assembly. It may seem strange, but during 
the years 1878-87, no teacher was appointed 
to the committee on education. 


*Proceedings of the General Assembly of 


the Knights of Labor, 1887, p. 1707. 


*Van Horn, for instance, 
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Safety in 


ROBEN J. MAASKE 


President 
Eastern Oregon College of Education 


OTENTIAL § disaster awaits 
some of the three million pupils 
being transported to and from school 
this year in approximately 90,000 
school buses of varied and sundry 
description, ranging from boats and 
carrier nets across rivers to modern 
steel bus coaches. The number of 
such deaths and injuries can be re- 
duced materially if due attention is 
paid to safety features in the man- 
agement of school transportation. 

Much progress in recent years has 
been made in the matter of safety in 
school transportation. Chief among 
the factors given particular emphasis 
have been: (1) the purchase of mod- 
ern school buses with more or less 
rigid inspection of all school vehicles 
by state police, the highway commis- 
sion or supervisors in the state de- 
partment of education; (2) more 
careful selection and training of com- 
petent drivers, and (3) emphasis on 
pupil behavior with additional atten- 
tion to pupil health and comfort and 
to safety precautions. 

While further emphasis needs to 
be placed on these factors in a con- 
tinuous program of safety education 
in school transportation, an addi- 
tional point needs particular atten- 
tion. 

There are significant educational 
values inherent in the school trans- 
portation program, if the faculty of 
the local school approaches the prob- 
lem correctly. The realization of the 
greatest educational values cannot be 
attained alone through a separate 
campaign of safety education in rou- 
tine school transportation matters. 

Every possibility for learning on 
the part of pupils in connection with 
the transportation program should 
be planned carefully and system- 
atically under the same general phi- 
losophy applied to other features of 
the educational program. Only 
through a democratic process of 
sharing responsibility with the pupils 
can the maximum educational values 
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Fleet of 148 buses and five service trucks, Johnston County, North Carolina, 
which has transported 10,000 children daily for ten years without fatality. 


with respect to safety education in 
school transportation be obtained. 

As a means for realizing the edu- 
cational values incident to a program 
of school transportation, the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered: 

Many schools have followed the 
practice of clipping a set of rules 
from some textbook or other source 
and posting it in the bus for pupils 
to observe. The influence of such 
a program is not appreciable. It is 
much more profitable educationally 
to make the process of formulating 
suggestions for conduct on buses a 
cooperative venture on the part of 
the pupils being transported. Let 
the entire group, under the leader- 
ship of the principal, discuss the 
problem of safety and propose “Sug- 
gestions for Us to Observe on Our 
Buses.” These may be listed in 
tentative form on the blackboard. 

Probably from this preliminary 
discussion will come the appoint- 
ment of a committee by the group to 
take the rough suggestions and edit 
them into usable form. These sugges- 
tions can then be resubmitted to the 


group for thorough discussion and 
for approval with possible additions 
and modifications. Before final ap- 
proval these suggestions may well be 
compared with suggested lists, such 
as the one found later in this article, 
making allowances for desirable dif- 
ferences to meet local situations. 
The pupil group will probably 
suggest the posting of its final sug- 
gestions in each bus for ready refer- 
ence. Such other matters as the as- 
signment by the principal of definite 
seats for individual pupils may also 
arise. The same general procedure 
can be followed with respect to bus 
drivers. In one or more group dis- 
cussion conferences, under the lead- 
ership of the principal, they can pre- 
pare a list of “Suggestions for Us as 
Drivers to Observe in Managing 
Our Buses.” After these have been 
thought through carefully, they can 
be formulated into usable form. It 
will be desirable to compare their 
suggestions with a subsequent list 
in this article. The preparation of 
these suggestions by the drivers 
themselves will be found helpful in 
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impressing upon them the important 
safety aspects of bus driving. 

The pupils on each bus may elect 
two pupil bus captains to give gen- 
eral assistance to the driver in load- 
ing and unloading the buses; to aid 
in keeping the bus free from stray 
books, lunch baskets and materials, 
and to exercise some general control 
over pupils. They should preferably 
serve for a semester and at least one 
of them should reside near the end 
of the bus route. The principal may 
appoint a committee of pupils and 
drivers who, together with these bus 
captains, will formulate a set of 
“Suggestions for Duties of Bus Cap- 
tains” in a manner similar to the 
procedures followed under point 1. 

A copy of these sets of suggestions 
should then be given to each teacher, 
who should make them the object of 
pointed discussion with pupils in the 
classroom or homerooms, as a means 
of creating safety consciousness. A 
set also should be sent to parents of 
transported pupils with the sugges- 
tion that each rule be discussed fully 
with their children. 

These procedures present a CO- 
operative and democratic attack on 


For Bus Riders 


WE SHOULD: 

|. Walk at the extreme left and to- 
ward the traffic in approaching 
the bus loading place. 

2. Be on time, since the bus has a 
definite schedule and cannot 
wait. 

3. Avoid crowding and disturbing 
other pupils in entering the bus. 

4. Remain in our assigned seats when 
the bus is in motion. 

5. Realize that the driver has a great 
responsibility and help him by 
doing our part as good riders. 

6. Help keep the bus clean, sanitary 
and free from stray articles. 

7. Pay for any damage done to seats 
or other bus equipment. 

8. See that our conversation is clean 
and never loud, boisterous or dis- 
turbing to others. 

9. Always treat our fellow pupils, the 
bus captains and the driver with 
proper courtesy. 

10. Remain seated until the bus stops 
to unload; as we cross the road we 
will walk in front of the bus at a 
signal from the driver or the bus 
captain. 








the problem of safety in school 
transportation. It is the difficult 
way, much more difficult than hav- 
ing the superintendent or principal 
set up the regulations, provide a 
teacher to supervise the loading and 
unloading and prescribe penalties. 

It is desirable to designate bus 
loading stations where pupils may 
assemble along the roadway. These 
stations will save time, provide shel- 
ter in climates necessitating protec- 
tion and assure safety and conven- 
ience for the pupils. The problem 





For Bus Drivers 


WE SHOULD: 

|. Check periodically on the condi- 
tion of the bus, particularly the 
brakes, tires, lights and cleanli- 
ness. 

2. Observe carefully the time sched- 
ule for different points on our 
routes and be on time. 

3. Be sure the door is closed before 
starting the bus; avoid jerky starts 
and sudden stops; go slowly over 
bumps and rough places, and 
never turn or swerve the bus sud- 
denly. 

4. Never leave the bus with the 
motor running, drive backward on 
the school grounds, fill the gaso- 
line tank while children are in the 
bus or allow anyone except teach- 
ers and pupils to ride as a gen- 
eral practice. 

5. Observe carefully all highway 
signs, rules of the road and cour- 
tesies to other drivers and see 
that the highway is clear before 
allowing pupils to cross it. 

6. Keep ourselves neat and clean 
and our conduct before the pu- 
pils dignified and respectable. 

7. Remain with the bus in case of 
a breakdown or accident and 
send the bus captains to the near- 
est place for help. 

8. Approach cautiously all hazards, 
such as intersections, rail cross- 
ings and obstructions, remember- 
ing that safety must always be 
the watchword. 

9. Report to the principal any un- 
manageable pupil only when we 
and our bus captains feel unable 
to handle the situation satisfac- 
torily. 

10. Bring the bus to a full stop as far 
off the hard surface as feasible 
before taking on or letting off any 


pupils. 








of fatigue on the part of small chil- 
dren who must ride buses for long 
periods may be solved, in part, 
through having each primary teacher 
provide a brief rest period sometime 
before the bus leaves in the afternoon. 
Some primary teachers have experi- 
mented successfully with this idea; 
they have each little pupil bring a 
rug of some type from home, which 
is spread out on the floor for the nap. 

The subjoined sets of suggestions 
for school bus riders, drivers and bus 
captains are stated in simple lan- 
guage and are worded in the first 
person for emphasis. In part, they 
are adaptations from a_ previous 
article’ and from other selected 
sources which might be consulted 
further for additional suggestions.” * 


*Maaske, Roben J.: Safety Rules for School 
Bus Riders and Drivers, The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
17:54 (April) 1936. 

*Reeder, Ward G.: The Administration of 
Pupil Transportation. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Educator's Press, 1939. 

*School Buses: Their Safe Design and Opera 
tion. Chicago: The National Safety Council 


Inc., 1936. 


For Bus Captains 


WE SHOULD: 

|. First of all, set an excellent ex- 
ample in our own conduct for 
other pupils on the bus. 

2. Understand thoroughly the sug- 
gestions prepared for school bus 
riders and for bus drivers. 

3. Supervise the loading and unload- 
ing of buses in an orderly manner. 

4. Check to see that all children are 
aboard and seated before the bus 
leaves. 

5. Aid the driver in every way pos- 
sible and follow his suggestions 
closely. 

6. Aid in seeing that aisles and bus 
seats are kept free from books, 
lunch baskets and other stray ma- 
terials. 

7. Report to the bus driver any pu- 
pil who deliberately violates the 
suggestions agreed upon for 
proper conduct. 

8. Descend from the bus and, under 
the direction of the bus driver, 
guide pupils who have to cross 
the road in front of the bus. 

9. Check the attendance on the bus 
each trip and give the report to 
the bus driver for his records. 

10. Pay particular attention to the 
small children to see that their 
safety and comfort are assured. 
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Qualities to Seek in a Teacher 


EACHERS are largely selected 

on the basis of personal appear- 
ance. If the applicant is comely and 
has a clever line of chatter, she is 
likely to be employed. 

In smaller systems it is necessary 
for the applicant to visit school board 
members and be looked over care- 
fully. It is important that she see 
every one of the three, five or seven 
members; heaven help her if she 
misses one of them! The educational 
training of these board members is 
usually only equal to or may even 
be below the average of the com- 
munity. 

Superintendents are selected largely 
on the bases of personal appearance 
and salesmanship. There are cases 
where it has been a positive hin- 
drance to the applicant’s candtdacy 
for him to have the endorsement and 
recommendation of professional or- 
ganizations and of men high in the 
teaching profession who are _inti- 
mately acquainted with the candi- 
date’s work. The board seems to 
think that undue influence is being 
brought to bear and that someone is 
trying to usurp the board’s preroga- 
tives. It is a deplorable situation. 
Happily, though, conditions are im- 
and will continue to im- 
consolidation of rural 


proving 
prove as 
schools continues, as the profession of 
teaching rates higher through in- 
creased training requirements and as 
the public begins to look upon it as 
a standard profession, such as medi- 
cine or law. 

With the superintendent should 
rest the authority of the selection 
and placement of teachers. In a large 
city system there should be a director 
of personnel or a committee of prin- 
cipals or assistant superintendents to 
advise and assist him. In selecting a 
teacher there are many things that 
the superintendent should know 
about the person he has under con- 
sideration, namely, back- 
ground, training, experience, health 
and health habits, character or eth- 
ical character, scholarship, profes- 
sional viewpoint and growth, use of 


social 
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Check Up on These Points 


1. Training, amount and where 
received. 

2. Scholarship, correlation high 
between teacher's intelli- 
gence and teaching success. 

3. Experience, too much or too 
little. 

4. Health and health habits. 

5. Ethical character. 

6. Professional viewpoint and 
growth. 

7. Use of leisure time. 

8. Initiative, dependability and 
loyalty. 











leisure time, initiative, dependability 
and loyalty. We shall discuss briefly 
the foregoing points. 

Social Background: Thorndike 
has said: “A nation that lets inca- 
pables teach it, while the capable 
men and women only feed, clothe or 
amuse it, is committing intellectual 
suicide.” The idea has been built up 
in the public mind that the profes- 
sion is lacking in outstanding per- 
sonalities and that the large ma- 
jority is narrow in experience and 
limited in capacity. 

L. D. Coffman made a study of 
the social composition of the teach- 
ing profession in 1911. His initial 
finding was that the teaching popu- 
lation is predominated by native 
stock, only a small percentage of 
teachers having foreign born parents. 
Later studies have shown a rapid 
increase of children of foreign born 
parents in the eastern normal schools 
and in city training institutions. 

A recent study showed that 53 per 
cent of the students in a certain state 
teacher training school came from 
homes where one or both parents 
were of foreign birth. Coffman also 
showed that the average parental in- 
come of elementary school teachers 
was $836. The rural survey of New 


York State in 1922 found the median 
parental income of rural teachers to 
be approximately $1000 and the pa- 
rental income of the principals and 
teachers of village high schools to be 
$1200. This would not be far off in 
1939, 

Coffman found that 69.7 per cent 
of the men teachers and 44.8 per 
cent of the women teachers were the 
children of farmers. The second larg- 
est group came from the families of 
artisans, after which followed, in or- 
der, business men, laborers and pro- 
fessional men. Although this study 
was made some time ago, it probably 
would hold true today. 

A study of teachers in the high 
schools accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools showed that 59.9 per 
cent of the men and 29.8 per cent of 
the women received part or all of 
their elementary school training in 
the rural schools. About 51 per cent 
of the men and 36 per cent of the 
women had been graduated from 
high schools enrolling around 100 
pupils. 

This shows that most elementary 
and high school teachers come from 
rural districts, small towns and from 
the families of artisans and moder- 
ately skilled workmen. It also is 
true that the teachers generally come 
from large families and, since all 
sociological studies indicate greater 
fecundity in the poorer families, we 
may say that limited economic op- 
portunities play a great part in their 
choice of occupation. 

The foregoing results show a 
teaching class of character and am- 
bition but with inferior cultural 
backgrounds. Persons thus selected 
would offer virility of stimulus but 
would not have the cultural poise 
necessary to the highest type of in- 
spiration. It might be true, as Smith 
points out, that we as a people are 
cataloged by outsiders as more “ag- 
gressive than refined.” 

Personal quality lies not only in 
native ability and ambition but in so- 
cial heredity and in a favorable early 
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Whether we are be- 
to some other 
admit 


environment. 
haviorists or adhere 
brand of psychology, 
that the environment of the first few 
individual’s life has a 


we will 


years of an 
tremendous influence upon the rest 
of his life. 

Training: The amount of training 
and where it has been received are 
important factors in the selection of 
teachers. It is not too much to ex- 
pect that a senior and junior high 
school teacher should have at least 
four years of training in a teachers’ 
training after being gradu- 
ated from high school. Many indi- 
viduals, after being graduated from 
an arts college with no special prepa 
ration for teaching, discover that 
they want to teach, either through 
economic necessity or choice. If we 
want to keep the profession pure and 
the standard high, these persons 
should be required to take at least 
additional work in a 


Sc hool 


two years of 
teachers’ training college. 

Not long smaller arts 
colleges became indignant when the 
state department of education de- 
manded that they offer a certain 


amount of professional training for 


ago some 


their graduates who expect to be- 
come teachers before it would certify 
them. They argued that if a person 
knows a subject he is al ble to te: ich 

The fallibility of this argument is 
well known to schoolmen. 


Special Training for Grades 


Elementary teachers should have 
at least two years of professional 
training beyond the high school 
and should continue to show evi- 
dence of professional growth. This 
standard should be raised as the sal- 
aries of elementary teachers are 
raised. Furthermore, the elementary 
teacher should have special training 
in the grade or grades that she ex- 
teach. Possibly the most 


grades in the school, 


pects to 
neglected 
fourth, fifth and_ sixth, 
ers who have had special preparation 
for teaching those grades, just as the 
primary need especially 
trained teachers. The neglected 
grades need teachers with progres- 
sive ideas but with sound judgment, 
a true sense of balance and an under- 
standing of child psychology 
Scholarship: There is a high cor- 
relation between the intelligence of a 


need teach- 


grades 
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teacher and the success she has in 
teaching. A superintendent should 
keep this in mind when making his 
selections. The scholarship of the 
prospective teacher should be care- 
fully investigated and her appoint- 
ment should depend a consider- 
able extent upon it. 


Weigh Too Much Experience 


Experience: Several factors enter 
in when the experience of the teacher 
is considered. Too much experience 
should be weighed as carefully as too 
little. Some city systems will not em- 
ploy a teacher unless she has had 
two or more experience. 
The wisdom of this policy depends 
upon where the teacher has had her 
under what condi- 


years of 


experience and 
tions. 

Her experience may have been 
such as to kill all initiative. It may 
have been such as to induce slovenly 
technics or methods. If she has be- 
gun her teaching under competent 
and sympathetic supervision she may 
be a better teacher after her first year 
of teaching than she will be after sev- 
eral years of teaching under condi- 
tions not conducive to professional 
growth. 


Health and Health Habits: The 


health and physical condition of the 


applicant are of paramount im- 
portance. Before making the final 
appointment the _— superintendent 


should have the results of a thorough 
physical examination, not a question- 
and-answer examination, by the 
school physician or by some other 
competent doctor. Industries are do- 
ing it and why shouldn’t the school? 

An investigation into the appli- 
cant’s family history for certain dor- 
mant diseases, mental and physical, 
should be made. The health habits 
of the individual should be known. 

Ethical Character: Ethical char- 
acter is usually recognized as a quali- 
fication of the teacher but too often it 
is taken to mean a neutral sort of 
quality by virtue of which the person 
does nothing bad and not much that 
is good. Because of the tendency to- 
ward hero worship on the part of 
most pupils, it is necessary that the 
character of the teacher be above re- 
proach. 

Professional Viewpoint and 
Growth: If an applicant has a phi- 
losophy of education the superin- 





know 
may discover 


something 
this 
through a personal interview or by 
having the applicant state it in writ- 
ing. 

The superintendent should know 


tendent should 


about it. He 


what professional and nonprofes- 
sional books the candidate has 
been reading. He should know how 
recently the applicant has attended 
summer how much and 
where he has traveled; whether he 
has published any articles, and to 
what professional magazines he sub- 
scribes. The appointing officer should 
have the applicant’s opinion concern- 
ing professional organizations, such 
as ‘teacher associations and retirement 


school: 


systems. 

Use of Letsure Time: It has been 
said that if you really wish to know 
a man, watch him at play. The old 
notion of the teacher whose 
virtue is his complete absorption in 
his books need not be superseded by 
that of the teacher who employs 
leisure in idleness or unwise activi- 
ties. The one who exemplifies good 
habits in sports, amusements and 
reading should be the type to set be- 
fore young people. 

Initiative, Dependability and Loy- 
alty: From principals or supervisors 
who are well acquainted with the 


great 


experience of the applicant, the su- 
perintendent should be able to learn 
something about the initiative, de- 
pendability and loyalty of the apph- 
cant. These three factors are of abso- 
lute importance in a school system. 
However, in many school systems, 
initiative powers on the part of the 
teachers do not have a chance to be 
used. This should be taken into con- 
sideration. The superintendent must 
be positively assured of loyalty and 
dependability on the part of his 
teachers if he wishes to have a firm 
foundation under him. 


Marriage May Increase Efficiency 


There is no reason why a married 
woman should be excluded from the 
profession of teaching because of the 
fact that she is married, unless she 
has too great a_ responsibility at 
home. Then her interests are di- 
vided and she cannot be as efficient 
as one with equal ability who is not 
married. It has been shown in a 
number of studies that marriage, 
other factors being equal, does not 
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lessen the efficiency of a teacher. In 
many cases it increases efficiency. 

A superintendent should have on 
file a large list of applicants who 
have been carefully investigated on 
the foregoing points. The superin- 
tendent who goes out to hunt for 
teachers will be more successful in 
supplying his needs with capable 
persons than the superintendent who 
waits for the applicants to come to 
him. He has two advantages: (1) he 
can see the teacher at work and he 
can talk to her principal and super- 
visors, and (2) he comes in contact 
with the best teachers in good school 
systems who probably will not be 
out looking for a job. 

Many superintendents use appoint- 
ment bureaus and teacher agencies. 
Sometimes these are a great aid. In 
using one of these agencies, the su- 
perintendent should have definitely 


in mind what he wants, what the 
teacher is expected to do and what 
salary he can pay. He should let the 
agency know several days before the 
time he expects to come to the 
agency to interview the applicants 
so that the best can be summoned. 

When selecting an inexperienced 
teacher the superintendent should 
not be taken in by the campus “big 
shot.” The fact that a student stands 
high in dramatic, musical and ath- 
letic activities on the campus does 
not indicate success as a future 
teacher. This type of person often 
cannot forget that he is not now 
leading the parade. He writhes un- 
der criticism even if it is constructive. 
However, if the superintendent finds 
one of these personalities who has 
the qualities of adaptation, perse- 
verance and an eagerness to make 
good, he has a real find. 





Fighting Fire Hazards 


N iy ONE can contribute more 

to the elimination of fire 
hazards in school buildings that can 
the custodian. In every corner of 
the basement lurks danger, to say 
nothing of closets scattered in the 
building and spaces under stairways. 
Frequently it is only the janitor who 
has occasion to use these remote 
spots and to know what they are 
hiding that may contribute to or 
even cause conflagration. 

Much attention is given to fire 
hazards in the instructions that Pur- 
due University provides its custo- 
dians and janitors. Following are 
some of the rules included as affect- 
ing fire prevention and safety pre- 
caution: 

“All rags that have paint, oil or 
polish on them, when they are not 
actually in use, must be kept in cans 
with self-closing lids. 

“All oil and wax mops, including 
push mops (even though no oil has 
been applied directly to them), when 
not in use must be kept in the steel 
lockers provided for that purpose; 
mop handles should be removed if 
necessary. 

“Fire extinguishers are marked: A 
for ordinary fires, B for gasoline or 
grease fires and C for electrical fires. 
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“If an extinguisher is marked with 
two letters, it is good for both kinds 
of fire. The numerals in the mark- 
ings give the size of the extinguish- 
ers. Inspect your extinguishers and 
determine for which kind of fire 
each is intended. Check the extin- 
guishers daily to see that none is 
missing. Check them monthly to see 
that none has been discharged with- 
out your knowledge. This can best 
be determined by testing the weight 
of each extinguisher, lifting it off 
the hook slightly. Report immedi- 
ately if an extinguisher is missing, 
broken or discharged. A mainte- 
nance man will recharge them.” 

Janitors at Purdue are responsible 
for preventing the accumulation of 
waste material, such as crates and 
boxes, kindling wood, papers and 
magazines. If such materials are nec- 
essary for future use, they must be 
stored in an orderly manner. If staff 
members allow trash to collect or if 
they do not keep their storage rooms 
in order and the custodian is unable 
to clean them, he is required to re- 
port the condition. Even temporary 
accumulations are not permitted un- 
der stairways. 

Janitors are not allowed to have 


or to use inflammable materials, 


such as naphtha and gasoline. Ex- 
celsior and similar materials may not 
be kept in the buildings unless they 
are in covered fireproof containers. 

Custodians are not permitted to 
keep paint or paint brushes. When- 
ever they have a small paint job, 
they must obtain the paint and 
brush from the paint shop and re- 
turn them when the job is finished. 
When the paint is not actually in 
use, the can must be kept closed and 
the brush, in water. 

Purdue janitors are required to in- 
spect every fire door in their build- 
ing at least once each week, making 
certain that it is in perfect operating 
condition. Under no circumstances 
should a fire door be blocked open 
with a wedge or prop, they are told, 
as it could not then close automa- 
tically in case of fire. If there are 
doors in a building where blocking 


must take up the matter with the 
office. 

The janitors are required to un- 
lock all exit doors the first thing 
every mornihg, making certain that 
each door is in good operating con- 
dition. In cases in which it has been 
the practice to keep certain exterior 
doors locked and the custodian does 
not want them unlocked, the office 
must be notified. 

Stairways, corridors and aisles 
must never be obstructed. If stair 
railings or stair treads are loose or 
unsafe, they must be reported. 

All windows and doors leading to 
fire escapes are unlocked every 
morning immediately after the un- 
locking of the exit doors. They are 
locked again just before 5 p.m., ex- 
cept in special cases when there is 
to be a large number of people in 
the building and the janitor is to 
remain on duty after that hour. If 
there are cases in which it seems nec- 
essary to keep a door locked to a 
room that gives access to a fire 
escape, report must be made to the 
office. 

Janitors must know where to turn 
on and to fuse the exit lights and 
should see that the lamps in the 
lights are not burned out but are 
ready for use at all times. Exit lights 
do not need to be turned on during 
the day but, if there are special 
meetings at night, they must be 
turned on. 
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Lets 


BEFORE: The wide and barren 
main stair and hall of the Ar- 
canum school were selected for 
the central point of interest for 
the Christmas decorations. As 
pupils enter the building and 
pass to and from classes they can 
view the decorations daily. Par- 
ents and patrons coming to the 
school for holiday programs also 
view them as they are en route 
to the auditorium for programs. 


AFTER DECORATING: The clock, the trophy case and 
bulletin board have been transformed. The trophy case has 
become a chimney; the clock is a Santa Claus entering the 
chimney, and the bulletin board has become a window. A 
fireplace, a few pieces of furniture and two beautifully dec- 
orated Christmas trees complete the scene. A fence has been 
added. At left is a side view of hall decorations showing a 
close-up of the fireplace and the window treatment. During 
the noon hour and at the hour of dismissal a pupil plays 
records of Christmas carols. A loud-speaker attachment 
to the phonograph is placed in the corridor fireplace. 
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Decorate f 


ACH year the assembly commit- 
tee of the Arcanum School, Ar- 
canum, Ohio, plans and arranges the 
Christmas decorations for the build- 
ing. This pupil project, which is 
supervised by the sponsor for the 
assembly committee, offers splendid 
opportunities for creative activities. 
3esides offering a worth-while proj- 
ect for the brings 
Christmas cheer to the entire student 
body and faculty. 
At a meeting near the first of De- 
cember the assembly committee dis- 


committee, it 


cusses ideas for the Christmas decora- 
tions. Members of the committee are 
asked to bring in sketches and plans 
for the current year. 

The various plans are presented at 
the next meeting and are examined 
Attempts are made 
each year to vary the plans and to im- 
prove the From the 
suggestions given, plans are made for 


and discussed. 
decorations. 


the year. 
Next, a committee is appointed to 


examine the decorations of previous 
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or Christmas 


years, which have been carefully 
packed away. All that are suitable 
for further use are listed. Then an 
order is made out for any new ma- 
terials that will be needed to com- 
plete the display. These are pur- 
chased early so that all will be in 
readiness when the time for placing 
the decorations arrives. 

The decorations are usually put up 
one week before the dismissal of 
school for the Christmas vacation. At 
the stated time, which is usually at 
a regular assembly committee meet- 
ing, pupils begin work putting up 
the decorations. Members of the com- 
mittee continue to work during their 
study periods throughout the day 
until the decorations are completed. 

The committee is divided into 
groups with each assigned a specific 
task. Last year’s committee had six 
groups: (1) trees, (2) fireplace, (3) 
window, (4) furniture, (5) fence 
and (6) entrance. 

As the school has an excellent en- 
trance with a wide main hall, this 
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space is selected for the central point 
of the display. Since practically all 
of the pupils enter the building by 
the front door or have occasion to be 
on the main floor, each pupil has an 
opportunity to view the decorations 
daily. Parents and patrons of the 
school attending school programs, 
which are held at this time of the 
year, also pass by the decorations on 
their way to the auditorium. 

The accompanying photographs 
taken of last year’s display show the 
hall before and after it was dec- 
orated. One illustration shows the 
hall before being decorated; atten- 
tion is called to the clock, trophy case 
and bulletin board. In another illus- 
tration, the trophy case has been 
transformed into a chimney, the 
clock, into a Santa Claus entering the 
chimney and the bulletin board, into 
a window. To add a home-like at- 
mosphere to the scene, a fireplace 
and a few pieces of furniture have 
been placed in front of the chimney. 
To complete the decorations, two 
beautifully decorated trees and a 
fence have been added. 

Some of the pupils’ decorations in 
the entrance, consisting of wreaths 
at the windows and posters on the 
walls, are shown in another photo- 
graph. 

No Christmas scene would be com- 
plete without music. A loud-speaker 
attachment to the school public ad- 
dress system is placed in the fireplace. 
During the noon hour and the dis- 
missal period a pupil assumes re- 
sponsibility for playing records of 
Christmas carols. 

The interest shown by the pupils 
who stop to listen to the music and to 
admire the scene proves that to dec- 
orate for Christmas is a worth-while 
project for any school to undertake. 


Left: Holly wreaths, a simulated 
frieze and mural posters made by 
pupils decorate the entrance hall. 








Your Literature Program 


A. J. FOY CROSS 


Director of Instruction, Omaha, Neb. 


HE teaching of literature should 
be totally divorced in purpose 
and in spirit from the so-called work 
type of reading. In reading of the 
work type the primary aim is the 
development of desirable attitudes, 
skills, knowledges and habits in con- 
nection with informational reading. 
The learning in the work type of 
reading is associated with how to 
work with books. With literature it 
is distinctly different. The purpose 
of the teacher and learner in liter- 
ature should be to develop with a 
purely recreative attitude the ability 
and desire to experience through 
and listening the 
sounds, emotions, 
thoughts that are to be found in the 
world of literature. 
In the words of one present day 
thinker with much experience in this 
held: “The difference between teach 


reading sights, 


feelings and 


ing literature and the work type of 
silent reading is largely the same as 
that which should exist between the 
development of enjoyment of music 
and instruction in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. This 
distinction must be kept in mind 
continually. To attempt to teach the 
objectives of literature by using pur- 
poses, procedures and materials suit- 


adequate 


able for the work type of silent read- 
ing may the creation of an 
actual literature. Ob- 
viously, public education cannot af- 
ford a result of this type.” 

The accompanying questionnaire 
is in no way a complete listing of the 
desirable pupil objectives in_ liter- 
ature. The purposes mentioned in 
the list are fundamental pupil pur- 
poses found in a good literature pro- 
gram. If your literature program 
scores high in such a check list, try 


mean 
dislike for 


checking it against a list of more spe- 


"McKee, Paul: Reading and Literature in the 


Elementary School, Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Chicago, 1934. 

*An Experience Curriculum in English, Eng- 
lish Monograph No. 4, National Council of 
Teachers of English, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York, 1935. 
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cific objectives, such as that found 
in the report of a commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English.? 

In many schools there are two ob- 
stacles to a good program of litera- 
ture, such as is characterized by this 
check list. 

1. The traditional program has 
not recognized the essential fact that 
the reading skills necessary to meet 
the needs of the pupil in the social 
studies or science classes cannot be 
expanded by developing more speed 
and better comprehension through 


the study of good literature. By his 
vain attempts to interest the pupil in 
his plan of teaching the fundamental 
reading skills and his equally unsuc- 
cessful attempt to make the pupil 
like the better selections through pro- 
longed acquaintance, the traditional 
reading teacher has produced an 
adult world that does not possess the 
ability to use reading as an informa- 
tion-getting, problem-solving _ skill 
and does not have either the ability 
or the desire to read for recreation 
the truly fine in literature. 

The trend toward a consideration 
of the teaching of information-get- 
ting and problem-solving skills as a 





How Does Your School Rate? 


(Answers will be found on page 56) 


QUESTIONS 


|. Is there anything in the procedures or materials of your litera- 
ture program that interferes with the pupils experiencing the 
sights, sounds and emotions that are described in literature? 


2. Is the literature program approached by either teacher or 
pupil as a work type of activity? 


3. Is it approached as material to be remembered or as contain- 


ing information to be learned? 


4. |s it approached through critical analysis of the material to 


be read? 


5. Does the recreational attitude prevail? 


6. Does the pupil seek enjoyment through actively sharing the 
experiences of the authors whose materials are read? 


7. Does the pupil feel that he has the background of experiences 
and concepts for reading and experiencing each literature 
selection before that piece of literature is read? 


8. Do teachers and pupils engage in meaningless — to 
create backgrounds that do not contribute to the pupil's en- 


joyment of the poem or story? 


9. Is memorization of literature considered a fundamental pur- 


pose of the literature program? 


10. Is memorization of literature ever assigned, forced or in any 


way required? 


11. Do pupils feel that occasionally a poem or some other selec- 
tion is so real and enjoyable that they want to memorize it 
so they may have it with them wherever they go? 


12. Is memorization of literature selections by pupils considered 


an individual matter? 


13. Is everything possible done to acquaint the pupil with a wide 


variety of good literature? 


(Continued on next page) 


Yes No 
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14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 


20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


How Does Your School Rate? 
QUESTIONS 


Are book reports ever assigned or required? 


In your literature program is the only purpose of the book 
report to fulfill a desire on the part of a pupil to acquaint 
others with a book that has so pleased and inspired him that 
he wishes to impress the qualities of the book on others? 


Are almost all book reports in your literature program oral? 


In the literature program of your school, is there any time 
given to such activities as the study of structure and style, 
class study of the development of the plot, study of characters 
and tracing of themes, questioning or quizzing by the teacher 
concerning what the pupil has read and searching for a moral 
to the story or poem? 

Do the pupils live in imagination the experiences in single 
incidents and in longer series of incidents in the lives of story 
characters? 

Do they sometimes imagine scenes vividly enough to feel the 
skin and muscle sensations of the story characters, to see the 
sights, smell the smells, hear the sounds, experience the emo- 
tions and feel as do the characters of the story? 


Do the pupils enjoy humorous and unnatural writings? 
Do they enjoy queer and unusual rhythm and rhyme? 


Do they recognize and enjoy good comic cartoons, simpleton 
stories, riddles and witticisms, alliterations, parodies, limericks, 
impossible tales of exaggeration and inconsistency and irony? 


Do they enjoy picture books and occasional pictures in other 


books? 


Do the pupils read aloud with enjoyment for playmates or 
others stories or poems that are easily read by and familiar 
to the reader? 


Do they read and enjoy dialect stories? 
Do they read and enjoy singing games and ballads? 


Do they read and enjoy stories of travel, exploration and 
adventure, and books on means and methods of transporta- 
tion and communication? 


Do they read and enjoy fables, folk tales, myths and fairy tales? 


Do they read and enjoy hero and strong character stories? 














part of the work of the teacher of 
the social studies and of science or 
any other subject in which these 
skills are used is leaving the way 
open for the development of a good 
program of recreatory reading. 

2. Now with the way left open 
and with an abundance of recreative 
reading materials, fitted needs, abil- 
ities and interest patterns of indi- 
vidual pupils, there remains fre- 
quently one other obstacle to the 
development of a good program in 
literature. The remaining obstacle 
is within the traditional teacher him- 
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self. Either because of an unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice vested interests in 
teaching technics or of an unwilling- 
ness to recognize the failure of the 
traditional literature teaching pro- 
gram, many teachers refuse to make 
the most of their present opportuni- 
ties for developing good habits in 
reading. 

These obstacles are not insur- 
mountable and there is evidence of 
an era that will see a tremendous 
growth in the ability and desire of 
people of every age level to use good 
literature for recreatory purposes. 


Selecting a Projector 


HIO’S State Department of 

Education, through its visual 
instruction exchange, lists six points 
for school authorities to consider in 
purchasing projection equipment. 

1. That the school authorities 
write to the leading manufacturers 
of projection equipment and request 
literature and a demonstration. 

2. That all demonstrations be 
made at the school on the same day 
and at about the same hour. This 
will assure you that the daylight con- 
ditions have nothing to do with the 
results. If demonstrations are on dif- 
ferent days, one. may be bright and 
one, dark. 

3. That the same screen be used 
for all demonstrations. This will 
eliminate the screen as a factor in 
the differences that may be found 
in the brightness of the picture. 

4. Procure a film free from the 
visual instruction exchange and re- 
quire all agents to use only this film 
in their demonstration. Some photog- 
raphy has a greater density (dark- 
ness) than others, hence, they do not 
all give screen results of equal bril- 
liancy. The exchange supplies a sound 
film (if it is a sound projector that 
is wanted), using variable area re- 
cording. This type of recording re- 
quires more precision in projectors 
than variable density because the 
film must run truer in the projector. 

5. Require all agents to make their 
first demonstration in the presence 
of one another. This will ensure 
against such tricks as the following: 
(1) using under voltage lamp (90 
volt lamps on 110 volt current; looks 
bright but only lasts a short time); 
(2) using a lens which gives a pic- 
ture with a bright center but dim 
edges; (3) claiming their projectors 
have devices which will stop the 
projector “when anything goes 
wrong” (such devices work only 
when the film breaks); (4) claiming 
their stop-on-film devices will not 
permit blistering of films. 

6. Use the same room and the 
same number of people in it for all 
sound projector demonstrations, since 
different rooms and a different num- 
ber of people in the room will give 
different acoustic qualities which 
will alter the quality of the sound 
reproduction. 
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CHRISTMAS CARD 


God Bless you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay; 

The year comes quickly to a close 

And, though you've stepped on many toes, 
You still survive Fate’s hardest blows 

To greet this Christmas Day. 


God bless you, lovely ladies, 

Teach on—and never fear 

What though the old man is a bore, 
With teachers’ meetings by the score, 
The first semester’s nearly o’er 

And Christmas brings new cheer! 


A toast to teachers everywhere, 
The year is almost done; 

Comes now the gladsome holiday 
When kindred spirits may be gay 
And we may cast dull care away; 
God bless us, every one. 


DREAMED a dream. In my dream | 
was transported to Utopia. On every 
side I saw kindness and neighborliness and 
tolerance. I saw a happy living-together 
and working-together and playing-together. 
There was no strife or bitterness or back 
biting. I said to my guide: “How come?” 
Said he: “Universal Education is respon- 
sible.” 

“But,” I argued, “we have been trying 
out this here Universal Education idea in 
some small portions of my own planet. We 
have spent vast sums for temples of learn- 
ing, second only to the amounts spent for 
chewing gum or, maybe, second-hand auto- 
mobiles. Yet we have not come to this 
happy state of living. In fact, there are 
many of my people who call themselves 
taxpayers’ leagues and economic councils 
that claim: ‘Universal Education is a flop. 
The burden is greater than we can bear. 
We shall knock it into a cocked hat.’” 

“For how many centuries have you tried 
out this Universal Education?” asked my 
guide. 

“Upward of a hundred years (in places) ,” 
said I. 

“Fifteen thousand days of education! Sev- 
enty-five thousand hours of education (with 
time out for basement periods)! And in 


that time you expect to make the world a 
Utopia. Lucky you, you have made a begin- 
ning. Go to!” 

So | awoke from my dream and went to 
work. 

. oe 
MERICANISMS: Pointing with pride 
for the benefit of prospective residents 
to the excellence of the community schools, 
viewing with alarm the educational budgets 
of the same schools. 

Deploring the loss to skilled industry of 
the apprenticeship system, refusing to em- 
ploy a guidance director in the schools. 

Installing radios in all the more modern 
prison cells, condemning radio in the 
schools as another frill and fad. 

. en) 
DecemBer D1ary 

Dec. 1—Twenty days to vacation. Twenty 
cents left from the last pay check. Received 
two travel advertisements offering trips to 
Bermuda and the South Seas. Used them 
for geography material. School room 
slightly wiggly with preholiday spirit. 

Dec. 5.—Mailman irritated with increas- 
ing number of packages of cards, salve and 
seeds sent to the kids for Christmas resale 
to the community. No sale. Room wigglier 
by the day. 

Dec. 10.—Clouds on the horizon. Janitor 
surly with extra cleaning. Lessons sloppy, 
supervisor snappy, boss definitely sour. 
Room chaotic but still under nominal con- 
trol. 

Dec. 15.—School chorus practicing the 
good old Yule songs. Happy faces in the 
halls. Christmas trees arriving for every 
room. Kids brushed, scrubbed and angelic. 
Gee, it’s fun to teach school! 

Dec. 20.—Trees, tinsel and trinkets 
red cheeks and red apples . . . janitorial 
Santa Clauses . . . special assemblies, plans, 
preparations and parties . . . cards, carols, 
cheer. Pay day and the boss clearly on the 
jovial side. 

Dec. 25.—Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. . 
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6.000.000 Children Listen! 


N AUDIENCE of 6,000,000 chii 
dren following with keen ear 

the four voices of a theme in one oi 
the fugues of that grand old maste: 
Bach! How incredible | 
would seem to him whose audiences 


Sebastian 


in the early part of the eighteenth 
century were restricted to friends 
whom the Duke of Weimar and th« 
Duke of Céthen chose to 


their salons. And think of the pleas 


invite to 


ures today that awalt this Vast aS 
semblage of boys and girls in hearing 
one of the Haydn sonatas, which 
back in 1760 could be enjoyed only 
by guests of Prince Nicholas Ester 
hazy. 

Radio has made possible this in 
terpretation ol the classics to the 
multitudes, offering a powerful agent 
for stimulating music appreciation 
among the school children of Amer 
ica. How wonderful to think of the 
many millions whose ears are grad 
ually becoming attuned to the finer 
shades of emotion that only musik 
can supply! There will be few Bee- 
them, to be sure. 


That is not to be expected. There 


thovens among 


are many, how ever, possessed oft rare 
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Seventy - seven 
years young and 
veteran of a life- 
time of symphony 
conducting, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch 
signals for a for- 
tissimo with the 
energy of a young 
man. His NBC 
Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour is heard 
by millions of 
young listeners. 


gifts that through the aid of radio 
will develop to successful fruition. 
Only a few years ago, this radio 
audience of school children was esti- 
mated at 1,500,000. Today it numbers 
approximately 6,000,000. Yet before 
the advent of radio even, my brother, 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, and | 
happy over our children’s concerts, 
which for more fifty 
brought carefully selected classics to 


were 


than years 
thousands of boys and girls who 
were accompanied to concerts by 
their parents or attendants. That was 
developing musical appreciation on a 
selective scale. Today we approach it 
in true American fashion, by produc- 
tion methods, over the air waves. 
Radio has accomplished in recent 
years what the art of printing did for 
the world many 
the vision and the persistence of Jo- 
1456 that re- 
sulted in releasing the words of the 
Bible so that they might be available 
to all. And in so doing, he started 
the printing trade. Following the 
advent of the Gutenberg Bible, other 


years ago. It was 


hannes Gutenberg in 


messages were similarly conveyed to 
the world by use of the printed word 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


as told to 


RAYMOND P. SLOAN 


Down through the centuries, print- 
ing has proved a boon to humanity 
in clarifying public opinion and in 
stimulating thought and education. 
The same holds true of radio. Not 
always completely successful perhaps 
in choice of material, it has released, 
nevertheless, to the poor and middle 
classes that wealth of music treasure 
which in the eighteenth century and 
the early part of the ninteenth cen- 
tury was available only to the aris- 
tocracy. During the period which 
marked the greatest century of musi- 
cal composition, the lower classes 
had only their folk songs. Private 
orchestras sponsored by the nobility 
performed for the few in the famous 
courts of the day. 

Today the great classics are avail- 
able to everyone, no matter how re- 
mote he may be from the musical 
centers or how limited his financial 
resources. Each shares alike in the 
educational opportunities that radio 
offers. Records of symphonic com 
positions, piano and 
string quartettes executed with rare 
skill likewise stimulate music appr: 
ciation. 

Thousands of letters received from 


masterpieces 


various parts of the country, signed 
by educators, parents and penned 
even in the scrawls of young chil- 
dren, attest to the steadily growing 
musical that is developing 
through our Music Appreciation 
Hour. Evidence of awakening appre- 
ciation becomes manifest, too, in the 
growing market for musical instru- 
ments. His ear attuned to the me 
lodic themes of the great masters, the 
child wants to interpret them him 
self, to try his own skill. This, in 
turn, has contributed to the growth 
of school orchestras whose perform- 
ances in many instances are amazing 
in their technical skill and imagina- 
tive interpretation. 

So radio is accomplishing today 
what the advent of the printed word 
accomplished many years ago. We 
show promise of developing into 1 
nation of true lovers of fine music. 


taste 
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Radio in Teaching Democracy 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


AN radio teach democracy? If 

learning by doing is the best 
form of teaching, we may reword the 
issue thus: How can we practice 
democracy by radio? If we can 
practice democracy by radio, then 
automatically, if we learn by doing, 
we thus teach the meaning of 
democracy to ourselves as well as to 
others. 

Radio in the United States has 
proved its worth as a means of prac- 
ticing democracy. There is no doubt 
that radio’s service to our people and 
to education can be improved. But, 
all in all, we can be and are proud 
of American broadcasting. 

Recently I felt a great glow of 
pride in our accomplishments when 
I talked at lunch with the visiting 
director of radio education from one 
of the democracies of Europe. “How 
many programs do you have for 
your people at any one time,” | 
asked. His reply astonished me. 
He said, “One national program.” 

Think of that reply when you 
twist the dial of your radio, trying 
one program after another with the 
privilege of rejecting many. Remem- 
ber, as you dial, that most Americans 
have the choice of from four to six 
different programs at any given time. 
And since democracy, in essence, 1s 
freedom of choice, our radio gives 
us lessons eighteen hours a day in 
the practice of democracy by forcing 
us to make choices; choices of po- 
litical views, choices of logic, choices 
of music and drama, even choices of 
products. That is a day in and day 
out contribution to the teaching and 
practice of democracy! 

Congress wisely laid a democratic 
foundation for radio in the United 
States. Congress wanted radio to be 
as local as a local newspaper. Today 
practically all of our more than 790 
radio stations are locally owned and 
controlled. No other nation has de- 
centralized radio to the extent that 
we have. Congress also insisted that 
every station serve the public interest 
and guarantee freedom of speech. 
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Decentralization, local control, loy- 
alty to the public interest, free speech 
—these are the characteristics of 
American radio. They all involve 
the practice and, hence, the teaching 
of democracy. 

Recently the men who run our 
radio stations came together to work 
out a code to match the spirit of their 
mandate from Congress. In demo- 
cratic assembly they adopted a state- 
ment of policies. By mutual agree- 
ment they pledged fair play for ideas 
on the air. Their code aleo charged 
station managers with the responsi- 
bility of using radio for educational 
purposes. 

Another important step has been 
taken in the establishment of the 





Educators are co-trustees 
of the air waves and it is 
their responsibility to use 
the radio to serve the pub- 
lic interest. It also is their 
obligation to encourage 


the use of the many splen- 
did programs on the air 





Federal Radio Education Committee, 
composed of educators and_broad- 
casters. Around a conference table 
in democratic fashion, members of 
this committee harmonize differences 
and launch studies and plans to pro- 
mote education by radio. One of 
their first studies, soon to be released 
by the committee, will report the 
swift development of local radio 
forums, milestones in the 
radio in teaching democracy. This 
committee also has sponsored the 
Educational Script Exchange, by 
which the fine work of one locality 
can be shared by thousands of other 
communities. 

By such actions do we in the 
United States practice democracy by 


use of 


radio and learn democracy by prac- 
ticing it. 

Those of us in education also have 
our opportunity and our obligation 
to use radio for democracy. Station 
managers cannot succeed unaided. 
It is for us in education to help 
create excellent local programs for 
educational purposes, forum pro- 
grams, lively discussions, informative 
dramatic programs and timely talks 
for listeners in every locality. It is 
for us to help a station respond as 
sensitively to local needs and local 
interests as a newspaper or a school 
system responds. It is for us to en- 
courage the use of the many splendid 
programs now on the air which pro- 
mote the cause of democracy, such 
as the Town Meeting of the Air, 
People’s Platform, American Forum 
of the Air and the University of 
Chicago Round Table. We are co- 
trustees of the air waves every sta- 
tion uses and we, no less than the 
station managers, have our responsi- 
bility to serve the public interest. 

When radio first burst on our hori- 
zon in the early twenties layman and 
educator alike welcomed it as one of 
the most powerful instruments ever 
given mankind for the increase of 
learning. We saw in radio a sig- 
nificant answer to democracy’s most 
acute need: widespread knowledge 
from which intelligent popular de- 
cisions would flow.; Then came dis- 
illusionment. Listeners didn’t like 
our lectures. Now change has come 
again. We see that'a vast amount 
of education by radio, unassisted by 
educators, filters through to the 
masses of our people. We see edu- 
cators learning the tricks of a new 
method of communication. Educa- 
tion programs gain popular favor. 
Before us once more rises the vision 
of a service to 15,000,000 adults who 
read with difficulty or not at all, of 
stimulation to 30,000,000 pupils and 
of light and continued learning for 
60,000,000 other adults whose educa- 
tion in 20,000,000 cases did not ex- 
tend beyond the eighth grade. Yes, 
radio is and can be important to the 
teaching of democracy. Infinitely 
more important than any of us today 
are given the powers to comprehend. 
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yf Ipcsernaeaee with radio is no 
novelty in the Cleveland schools. 
W BOE, the Cleveland school station, 
is an outgrowth of more than a 
decade of experimentation. As early 
as 1925 radio lessons in music appre- 
ciation were broadcast. In 1929 arith- 
metic lessons, systematically organ- 
ized and designed to present phases 
of the local course of study, were 
offered. The results of the radio les- 
sons, both in music and arithmetic, 
were sufficiently beneficial to war- 
rant the extension of the experiment 
to include geography, English and 
Schools were, 
and still are, perfectly free to receive 


elementary science. 


or reject any or all of the radio les- 


sons. Of the subjects mentioned, 


music has been broadcast regularly 
every year, and the other four sub- 


jects, regularly for three or more 
years each. Other subjects which 
have been broadcast for shorter 


periods are: art, health, safety and 
social studies. 
Up to September 1938 the radio 
| } 


le ssons were presented over the local 
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ith Radio in Cleveland 


ce 
A wo ae £3 


WILLIAM B. LEVENSON 


commercial stations, which gener- 
ously granted approximately fifteen 
minutes a day of free time. The 
years of experimentation with radio 
teaching, however, have indicated 
that a school owned and operated 
radio was needed for the 
most effective utilization of this new 


station 


tool. 

Special services of such a school 
station are: (1) It can provide silent 
periods to give time for pupil activ- 
ity or work, and for pupil-teacher 
reaction to the lesson; (2) it can pro- 
vide sufficient time to permit the 
presentation of a variety of radio 
lessons; (3) it can permit the radio 
schedule to be adjusted to the school 
schedules; (4) the length of the radio 
lesson can be adjusted to the needs 
and capacities of the learner, and 
(5) the schools can expect that the 
schedule will not be changed. 

The opportunity 


to experiment 
with a school radio station came in 


Supervisor of Radio Activities 
Cleveland Board of Education 


1936 when, with a grant from the 
General Education Board, the Cleve- 
land schools were enabled to apply 
for one of the 25 broadcasting chan- 
nels in the ultra-high frequency 
band which have been made avail- 
able to public school systems by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. On March 30, 1938, the Cleve- 
land board of education received a 
construction permit from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
authorizing it to proceed with the 
plans for Station WBOE. 

The transmitter room and broad- 
casting antenna were installed at 
Lafayette School, located on com- 
paratively high ground. The crystal 
in the Collins transmitter was ground 


to transmit on the assigned fre- 
quency of 41.5 megacycles. A new 


tower was recently erected. 

One hundred and fifty radio sets 
(one for each school), especially con- 
structed for ultra-high frequency re- 
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Left: Radio is the teacher’s first 
assistant in the Cleveland schools. 


ception, were purchased. In several 
instances, these sets were “tied in” 
to existing public address facilities 
so that the WBOE radio program 
could be received in each classroom. 

Four radio studios have been con- 
structed on the sixth floor of the new 
administration building, in addition 
to a master control room, a transcrip- 
tion room and office The 
smallest studio is approximately 11 
by 16 feet and the largest, 30 by 44 
feet. These studios are treated acous- 
tically and are adequately equipped. 
A leased telephone line connects the 
studios to the transmitter six miles 
distant. 

So far as is practicable, the plan in 
Cleveland has been to conduct the 
station with the possible 
increase in the studio staff. Since the 
station has become an instrument in 
the hands of the supervisory and 
teaching staffs, the studio organiza- 
tion is kept to a minimum. In addi- 
tion to the radio teachers, the staff 
of Station WBOE at present includes 
schedule manager, 
chief engineer, studio engineer, trans- 
engineer, N.Y.A. an- 
nouncers and clerical help. 

The basic planning of a proposed 
radio series begins in a curriculum 
center. Cleveland has 12 such schools 
in the elementary division and six 
in the high schools; each serves as 
a laboratory for the development of 


space. 


smallest 


the supervisor, 


miutter two 


superior technics in teaching. 

Various types of experimentation 
have been carried on in these schools 
to determine what subject matter it 
is desirable to broadcast, what tech- 
nics and methods are best adapted 
to radio teaching, what age, grade 
or type of children is most inter- 
ested and benefited by radio instruc- 
tion and the correct length of time 
for a single broadcast in order to 
prevent physical fatigue or mental 
exhaustion. 

The frequency of such instruction 
periods has evolved into one fifteen 
minute period per week for each 
subject broadcast. This plan avoids 
making the broadcasts a burden; 
rather they are an aid to a teacher 
and preserve the continuity of the 
subject matter, since any class receiv- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Combining visual and auditory aids in the classroom. 








Training Teachers to Use Radio 


CALVIN T. RYAN 


State Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. 


URING the spring semester of 

last year, the first course in the 
use of radio in the classroom was 
offered at the State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Neb. This institution has 
an ideal setup for the work. Free 
time on the local station is almost 
always available. There are pupils in 
the laboratory school upon whom to 
experiment. The 
enough to the college to permit use 
of the studios and there is remote 


station is close 


control within the building wher: 
the classes are held. 
Aside from the workshop where 


students learn the technics of broad- 
casting and receiving, where they 
learn teaching by radio and where 
they prepare their scripts, students 
who are doing practice teaching in 
the laboratory school are trained in 
the use of the radio lesson. 


Speech Department Aids 


For instructional purposes labora- 
tory material of the speech depart- 
ment was used. The instructor who 
ordinarily teaches speech correction 
took the course half the time and 
gave the members of the class in- 
struction in the radio technics of 
good reception, the use of sound ef- 
fects and the selection of materials. 

There was considerable differentia- 
tion between the ordinary radio pro- 
gram, which may be labeled educa- 
tional, and our work, which was a 
direct method of teaching by radio. 
The lessons were given for one spe- 
cific class in school. The teachers in 
charge of the class were expected to 
utilize the part of their 
regular work. 

In covering the academic part of 
the course, many books, speeches and 
magazine articles which have ap- 
peared within the past few years were 
employed. All available material 
from the U. S. Office of Education 
and from the various organizations 
stressing the educational values of 
the radio was obtained. The major 
networks furnished much __back- 
ground material. 

It is commonly known now that 
the incidental use of the educational 


lesson as 
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program is of questionable value in 
the long run. It is also well known 
that before the radio can be used ef- 
fectively in the classroom there must 
be preparation for its use. The three 
steps, preparing the class to listen 
intelligently, listening and checking 
up on the listening, were impressed 
upon those in the radio class and 
upon those in charge of the classes in 
the laboratory school. 

After the first lesson, which was 
one intended for a twelfth grade class 
in constructive English, it was dis- 
covered that the student teacher in 
charge of the class had prepared her 
pupils “to listen for mistakes.” This 
is a common error in this type of 
work. The class should not fail to 
catch mistakes, when they are made, 
but primarily pupils should be taughi 
to listen constructively, with a posi- 
Before the next lesson 
been 


tive attitude. 
the student 
rected. 

Two types of lessons were used. 
One was the lecture talk and drill; 
the other was the dramatized lesson. 
The lecture talk and drill were used 
in the English class. Part of the time 
one student in the radio class gave 
this work, then a script was prepared 
in which the instructor took the part 
of a father and the student took the 
part of a young woman just home 
from college. In this way the inter- 
esting origin of words, the history 
attached to them, their pronunciation 
and their meaning were brought out. 


teacher had cor- 


Performance May Vary 


In spite of caution and careful 
preparation, it cannot be predicted 
what will happen when a group of 
students are “put on the air.” Stu- 
dents are readily disgusted with their 
own faults and strive to prevent their 
recurrence. 

Judging by our limited experience 
with this one class, we are of the 
opinion that, while all members of 
the class should be given an oppor- 
tunity to work on sound effects. 
make adjustments on the receiving 
set, study various types of micro- 
phones and prepare lesson scripts, it 


is not advisable to require or to ex- 
pect each individual to do all equally 
well. Certainly many students will 
fail miserably in writing scripts. In 
our group it was found that not 
more than one was outstanding in 
devising sound effects. Strangely 
enough, most of them preferred 
script writing. Two in the group 
excelled in this. 

One semester might well be spent 
on experimenting and testing the 
best way to prepare a class for intelli- 
gent listening, listening and checkup. 
Should the listening class take notes? 
Should some individual, appointed 
before time, be held for the notes? 
Should one committee listen for one 
part of the work and another, for 
another part? What should the 
teacher do during the lesson? What 
should she do during the followup? 
Does not the nature of the lesson 
have much to do with all three 
phases? 

Most of the children, like their 
teachers and other adults, are pri- 
marily eye-minded in their learning 
methods. Before radio can be used to 
its greatest extent, the habit of learn- 
ing through hearing must be devel- 
oped. 


Radio Demands Training 


Instead of replacing teachers, as 
some predicted ten years ago, radio 
will make a new demand upon their 
training; it may even demand that 
we have more teachers. It is a teach- 
ing aid, a device, an adjunct to be 
used with other materials and meth- 
ods. In more than one county rural 
school children are getting music in- 
struction from a_ specially trained 
teacher who broadcasts the lessons 
from some central point. Either this 
teacher or another then visits the 
schools and checks up on the work. 
The classroom teacher is in the class- 
room just the same. 

The work at Kearney is being 
broadened in its scope. Regular les- 
sons in music appreciation are being 
broadcast. An English instructor 
broadcasts weekly a class in dic- 
tion. A “Happy Homes Hour” is 
given each week, in which members 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Planning Educationa 


W. W. WHITTINGILL 


Director of Instruction, Department of Visual 
and Radio Education, Detroit Public Schools 


URING the past several years, 

the Detroit public schools have 
been experimenting with — radio 
broadcasting into school classrooms 
into community 
These programs have been labeled 
“in-school listening” for those broad- 


cast during school hours and “out- 


and classrooms. 


of-school listening” for evening pro- 
These broadcasts are made 
possible through the cooperation of 


grams. 


the local radio stations. The manner 
in which radio stations stepped for- 
ward to do their part in making 
school radio programs successful is 
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an outstanding example of the way 
in which the community helps the 
schools to teach. 

The purpose or values of radio in 
education should not be confused. 
We hear occasionally that radio will 
replace teachers and all types of 
formal educational practices will be 
discontinued. Not only are these 
statements ridiculous but they may 
be interpreted as dangerous. The 
specific purpose of radio in educa- 
tion is to serve as an aid for im- 
proving the instructional program 


and enriching those experiences 


Auditorium study. 


| Programs 


made available for the school enroll- 
ment in this country. 

Radio, as a teaching aid alone, will 
not automatically become a valuable 
teaching aid. A few items para- 
mount in planning radio education 
programs are as follows: 

1. Teacher Training: Teachers 
must be properly trained before ef- 
fective use can be made of radio as 
a teaching aid. This training may be 
given in universities, colleges, work- 
shops and through demonstrations in 
classrooms. 

2. Equipment: All school build- 
ings must have radios or public ad- 
dress equipment which will enable 
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Nature study. 


the teachers and pupils to listen to 
the broadcasts. 

3. Service: This equipment must 
be properly serviced at all times dur- 
ing the school year by trained tech- 
nicians so that the teachers may de- 
vote their time to the utilization of 
the radio broadcasts and not be re 
sponsible for mechanical equipment. 

4. Planning Broadcasts: Commit 


tees must work throughout the year 




















= 
- 
$ 
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in cooperation with principals, teach- 
ers and parents in determining the 
proper type of radio programs to be 
presented. This planning also in- 
volves the selection of time for the 
broadcast so that the may 


listen without derangement of other 


classes 


school activities. 

5. Research and Evaluation: 
desirable that 
evaluated by the research department 


It 1S 


radio programs be 





of a school system. Other educa- 
tional activities are appraised with 
regard to their effectiveness in a simi- 
lar manner. 

The radio programs scheduled in 
the Detroit public school system for 
the school year 193940 were worked 
out in accordance with these prac- 
tices. In the main, radio rehearsals 
are held in the studios of the depart- 
ment. All participating groups then 
go to their respective radio stations 
where, in cooperation with the per- 
sonnel of the radio station, broad- 
casts are presented over the air. The 
broadcasts include classroom subjects 
as well as programs addressed to the 
general public. 

The need for the use of radio 
broadcasts in education is obvious 
when a comparison of the materials 
and methods of business, industry, 
and the home of today reveals almost 
a total dissimilarity to those of the 
same institutions of a generation 
ago. The use of radio brings into 
operation immediately the sense of 
sight and the sense of hearing. These 
senses, coordinated in functional re- 
sponses with the other senses, tend to 
speed up thinking and bring into hu- 
man consciousness the activities of 
the school and the community. Edu- 
cation is a combined school and com- 
munity enterprise. Radio will sup- 
plement the instructional program 
and will give a more meaningful un- 
derstanding of real life situations. 





Rehearsal for radio broadcast. 
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The University Program 


CARL MENZER 


Director, Station WSUI 
University of Iowa 


ADIO broadcasting at colleges 
and universities is adminis- 
tered, in the majority of cases, by a 
board or committee appointed by 
the president to act as a policy gov- 
erning unit. The station director and 
staff are responsible to this radio 
board. Although the broadcasting 
activities are entirely separate from 
other units, there is close cooperation 
with all the institutional activities, 
either directly or indirectly. 
Activities of radio units in edu- 
cational institutions might be di- 
vided roughly into broadcasting, 
student training and experimenta- 
tion. 
Many educational institutions are 
conducting experiments along tech- 
nical lines. The major interest, how- WSUI Commentator Merle Miller interviews Lyman Bryson of Columbia. 





ever, is in experimental work with 
programs and their utilization. Col- 
lege and university broadcasting sta- 
tions are in an excellent position to 
experiment. As the broadcasting is 
strictly noncommercial, they are not 
handicapped by a sponsor’s demands 
or the necessary interruptions occa- 
sioned by commercial announce- 
ments. Programs designed for spe- 
cific purposes and to test methods 
and technics of production and writ- 
ing can and are constantly being 
tried out in an effort to determine 
their effectiveness. This benefits not 
only educational broadcasting but 
commercial broadcasting as _ well. 
Results of this experimental work 
are always made available to anyone 
interested. 

Student training in radio broad- 
casting holds an important place not 
only in colleges and _ universities 
owning and operating broadcasting 
stations but in a great many others 
as well. A recent report gave a fig- 
ure of 336 educational institutions 
teaching courses in radio and this 
figure is probably not complete. 
Most of these courses deal with pro- 
Watching a broadcast in Radio Hall, Station WHA, University of Wisconsin. duction, writing and announcing. 
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There is a demand for trained per- 
sonnel and no doubt this demand 
will continue. However, the num- 
ber of broadcasting stations is defi- 
nitely limited and there are also cer- 
tain limitations as to the require- 
ments of related agencies. Therefore, 
students taking training in radio 
with the expectation of making it 
their life work should investigate 
the field thoroughly. 

The tendency of those universi- 
ties and colleges taking a long time 


view of student training seems to be 
that of also placing emphasis on at 
least three other considerations: (1) 
cultural, or building an appreciation 
and understanding of radio as a so- 
cial, economic, political, educational 
and cultural force in the life of the 
nation; (2) nonvocational, looking 
forward to the need of the citizen 
who, in his capacity as a community 
leader or as a candidate for public 
office, will occasionally use radio, and 
(3) educational, development of 





Rural Schools ““Listen In’ 


ROBERT E. SCOTT 


Superintendent of Schools, Hennepin County, Minnesota 


ADIO listening is a_ valuable 


learning technic in modern 
progressive rural schools. It is one 
of the best forms of program activi- 
ties and of curriculum enrichment. 

In the rural schools of Hennepin 
County, Minnesota, every teacher is 
furnished with a teacher’s manual 
and a classroom guide and is then 
instructed to schedule radio listening 
periods for classes. 

Before each broadcast the teacher 
takes a few minutes to prepare the 
class for listening. Pupil participa- 
tion is achieved by having pupils 
prepare a few questions or make 
brief statements regarding the forth- 
coming broadcasts. The values ob- 
tained from listening to the program 
are in direct proportion to the prep- 
aration made _ before 
and to the follow-up work after- 


wards. 


the broadcast 


After the broadcast, a short period 
of five or ten minutes is taken for 
class discussion of the material pre- 
sented. When music is to be broad- 
cast, if it consists of folk songs, the 
prepares the children by 
teaching some of the songs in the 
preparatory period. Then they all 
sing along with the broadcast. Radio 
listening periods are as valuable as 
the teacher makes them. 

Rural pupils are no longer shut 
off from the world. They may be 
up to the minute, know what is 
happening in the outside world. In 
the past, rural pupils were really 
countrified; their acts and thoughts 
were confined to home and school. 


teacher 
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One boy remarked the other day 
that he wouldn't 
since the school purchased its radio 
because he wanted to hear every pro- 
gram. Especially do the seventh and 
eighth grade boys enjoy the science 


miss school now 


discovery and invention program. 
It broadens their outlook; develops 
individual interests in certain indus- 
activities; in other 
educational and vocational 
guidance. It gives the pupil self- 
realization; deepens the child’s in- 
terest in outside activities; broadens 
the child’s vocabulary and gives him 
accurate knowledge of new ideas. It 
interests and amuses him and makes 
discipline easier in a school where 
certain periods are allowed for “lis- 
tening in.” 

Two years ago Hennepin County 
educators set out to obtain a radio 
for every rural schoolroom. This 
task gradually devolved upon the 
teachers. The radios were obtained 
in many different ways: 

(1) Often the P.-T. A. or mothers’ 
club provided the radio; (2) the 
board of education supplied it; (3) 
the pupils gave benefit programs and 
invited the people of the commu- 
nity; (4) one large 40 pupil school 
held a basket social and cleared 
enough to purchase a good radio; 
(5) in several schools the Little Cit- 
izens’ Club had the purchase of a 
radio as its annual achievement; (6) 
money made as county fair prizes 
was often used as a radio fund, and 
(7) a few schools were given old 
radio sets as presents. 


tries or words, 


actS as 





ability to originate and produce pro- 
grams for schools as well as an abil- 
ity to use such broadcasts in the 
classroom. 

We consider finally the third func- 
tion of a university or college broad- 


casting station: that of program 
service. Inasmuch as the majority of 
such stations is supported by ap- 
propriation and has no income from 
commercial sources, there is little 
money placed in the budget for 
programs and talent. This is, of 
course, a definite handicap but be- 
cause of peculiar advantages and the 
type of service possible to render, 
such a handicap is far less serious 
than many are led to believe. 

The major consideration in pro- 
grams from most educational broad- 
casting stations is service to the state 
or community in which they are 
located. With no commercial com- 
mitments or responsibilities to spon- 
sors, such stations are in an envied 
position so far as their ability to 
serve is concerned. Their programs 
are free from objectionable commer- 
cial “plugs” and can be built to 
achieve certain objectives along edu- 
and informative 
possible in commercial organizations. 
There is some question as to whether 
educational stations should seek mass 
audiences but if listeners desire edu- 
cational and informative programs 
as well as entertainment of the 
higher type, they are being supplied 
by these stations constantly and pre- 
sented by outstanding authorities in 
their various fields. 


cational lines im- 





Training Teachers 
(Continued from page 38) 


from all departments take turns in 
presenting programs showing how 
this or that subject improves home 
relationships. 

Teachers who go out into schools 
will know something of what can be 
learned from the radio. They will be 
better able to teach discrimination in 
radio programs. Not all of them will 
have radios in their schools. Not 
many of them will be able to rely 
upon classwork being conducted by 
radio. Nevertheless, they are being 
prepared for what most certainly wiil 
come, namely, more and more use of 
the radio for classroom purposes. 
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This picture was snapped just after the completion of a broadcast by the first grade of Buchanan School, Davenport. 


School Goes “On the Aur’ 


N SEPTEMBER 1938 the au- 

thorities of the Tri-City broad- 
casting stations, WHBF, Rock 
Island, Ill., and WOC, Davenport, 
lowa, offered two forty-five minute 
periods of radio time biweekly to the 
Davenport public The 
schools were permitted to use this 
time in any way that they chose. 

The Davenport elementary schools 
sponsored 14 programs during the 
school year. Buchanan School was 
“on the air” five periods with fifteen 
and thirty minute broadcasts that 
featured culminating activities in 
social studies units. 


schools. 


A radio committee was chosen by 
the class to plan the program. A 
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KEITH L. BENNER 


Supervising Principal, Buchanan School, Davenport, lowa 


pupil-made microphone was used for 
rehearsals. Signals instructing pupils 
to talk more loudly, faster or more 
slowly, and to move up to the micro- 
phone were taught at the early re- 
hearsals. 

Several arrangements of pupils 
were tried to effect the smoothest 
administration of the broadcasts. 
With large groups a double line ar- 
rangement with the first child in 
each line at least two steps back of 
the microphone was found to be 
best. At third 


one broadcast 36 


grade pupils spoke into the micro- 
phone. 

A first grade group presented the 
first Davenport elementary program, 
a thirty minute skit, “Our Trip to 
the Dairy Farm.” “National Parks,” 
“Uses of Cotton,” “Trains and 
Travel” and “Using Library Books” 
by the sixth, third, second and fifth 
grades, respectively, were other pro- 
grams presented during the year. 

All materials presented were the 
outgrowth of actual knowledge 

(Continued on page 48) 
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‘Safety Over the Aur 





CLAUDE V. COURTER 


Superintendent, Cincinnati Public Schools 


A! THE beginning of the past 
school year, Radio Station 
WKRC originated a weekly safety 
broadcast called “Safety Patrol,” dedi- 
cated to the safety interests of all 
the boys and girls of Cincinnati. 
Children in the Cincinnati public 
schools not only the 
“Patrol,” but some have taken part 


belong to 


in every one ol the weekly broad- 
casts. More than 1000 members of 
safety patrols from 36 of Cincin- 
nati’s 87 schools have participated 
in these programs, and most of the 
65,000 school children have followed 
the programs with 
Through the broadcasts the children 
have brought to the public the re- 
sults of their daily safety instruction 
in the schools. This has been their 
contribution to the added emphasis 
that Cincinnati is placing upon 
safety. 

The programs included dramatiza- 
tions, poems, songs and safety coun- 
cil meetings, dealt with safety in all 
of its phases and explained how the 
public schools are organized to help 
youth promote safety consciousness. 
On each of the children’s safety 


active interest. 
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broadcasts one adult connected with 
the city-wide safety program, spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan Traffic 
Safety Council, and a representative 
of the Parent-Teacher Association or 
a civic interested in 
safety have appeared. 

Typical of the school safety broad- 
casts is one given by Central Fair- 
mount School in which 20 of the 
seventh grade pupils presented a 
playlet about bicycling, sang a bi- 
cycle safety song, conducted a con- 


organization 


versation about safety in the home 
and read several original poems on 
safety. This program grew out of 
a seventh grade unit in which safety 
instruction was correlated with work 
in English, arithmetic and art. 

The Cincinnati public schools have 
provided some instruction in safety 
for a number of years but during 
the last year school authorities have 
redoubled their efforts to develop 
the safety habits, skills and attitudes 
that present day conditions make im- 
perative. 

Children have gone to school this 
last year without any serious acci- 
dents. They have learned not only 





Left: A review of Cincinnati’s 
school and city safety program 
was broadcast by a group of civic 
leaders over a nation-wide net- 
work. Fourth from the left in the 
picture is Doctor Courter, superin- 
tendent of city schools; second 
from the right is John F. Locke, 
director of community relations. 


to obey traffic safety rules but also 
to influence their parents to ‘obey 
them. 

The schools have responsibility for 
the training of children during the 
formative period of their lives and 
can easily provide safety instruction 
of a positive and constructive type. 
In the Cincinnati schools it has been 
our task to coordinate all that has 
been accomplished in safety instruc- 
tion, to reorganize and to amplify it 
to meet the present day needs of the 
pupils and to cooperate with all exist- 
ing agencies interested in safety. 

It is fortunate that valid teaching 
technics that can be used in safety 
instruction have been developed, 
tested and proved in other areas of 
instruction. Every child must learn 
to meet the hazards of his environ- 
ment with economy and safety of 
emotions, with a feeling of assurance 
that excludes fear and recklessness 
and with full consideration for the 
welfare and rights of others. 

The schools are using every avail- 
able means for vitalizing safety in- 
struction. The program of half hour 
safety broadcasts by the Cincinnati 
public schools culminated with a 
panel discussion, “Cincinnati and 
Safety,” which consisted of a review 
of the school and city safety program, 
followed by an evaluation of the 
schools’ contribution to the present 
and future aspects of the local safety 
problem. In recognition of the drive 
that Cincinnati is making on a solu- 
tion of its safety problem and the 
effectiveness of the public school 
safety program, upon invitation from 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
the first fifteen minutes of the panel 
discussion were broadcast over a na- 
tional hookup of 125 stations. The 
second half of the program was heard 
locally over WKRC. 
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Communication Within 


GEORGE R. CHAMPLIN 


CENTRALIZED sound system 
must be adapted to the needs of 
the school in which it is used. It has 
no inherent value; its value lies in 
the fact that it makes a greater con- 
tribution to education than would a 
corresponding amount of time and 
money spent in some other way. 
Consequently, the first necessity in 
considering the use of a centralized 
sound system is to decide how its use 
can be effectively evaluated. Is its 
use worth while in terms of its effect 
on the lives of the girls and boys in 
the school? The statement of “The 
Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy,” prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, might 
well serve as a basis for a scheme of 
evaluation. Does the use of the pub- 
lic address system contribute to these 
ends and, if so, how? Only as these 
and similar objectives are realized 
can the use of the centralized sys- 
tem with the necessary expense in- 
volved be justified. Also, it is neces- 
sary to analyze the use of such a sys- 
tem, before one is installed, in order 
to determine if the same results can 
be attained by other methods and 
more economically. 


An Asset in Most Schools 


Most schools that are equipped 
with centralized sound systems find 
them a decided asset in carrying 
on the educational program. The 
advantages which accrue from the 
well-planned use of such an instru- 
ment are both administrative and 
instructional. 

Probably the most helpful use of 
a centralized sound system from an 
administrative point of view is found 
in the ease with which announce- 
ments are made. These can be sent 
to all of the children and teachers or 
to those to whom the particular an- 
nouncement is of concern. The abil- 
ity to reach all members of a school 
group regularly and easily is impor- 
tant. Also, the message reaches all 
listeners with a minimum of effort 
and interruption. The response to 
announcements broadcast at regu- 
larly stated times is likely to be more 
complete than would otherwise oc- 
cur. This also enhances the use of 
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the broadcasting system in the opin- 
ion of the busy school administrator. 

The combination of a carefully 
planned school news broadcast by 
pupils with routine announcements 
can be an effective means of improv- 
ing the morale of the student body 
and building school spirit. Improve- 
ments in attendance and decrease in 
tardiness are two easily visible results 
of such a program where there is 
sufficient interest. Through broad- 
casting a sense of unity can be devel- 
oped within the school which is 
closely akin to the feeling of belong- 
ing. This is of great psychological 
importance in the life of a child. 
The pupils can be made to sense the 
social purpose of the school and to 
feel that they are a definite part of it. 


Useful in Emergencies 


The use of a centralized system 
in case of emergencies should be 
mentioned. It is possible to call anv 
or all rooms in the building at any 
time and there are occasions when it 
might be necessary to interrupt the 
classroom work through the use of 
the radio. This should be done only 
in real emergencies, however, since 
continued interruptions for trivial 
reasons are extremely exasperating as 
well as unnecessary. 

The uses to which broadcasting 
facilities can be put in the instruc- 
tional field are many and _ varied. 
The following list is not intended to 
be exhaustive but it is representative. 
Many of the uses listed are closely 
interrelated. A single program might 
emphasize many or few of the poin‘s 
covered, 


Dramatizations: Because of the 
popularity of plays and operettas on 
the commercially sponsored _ pro- 


grams, these offer a field of great 
interest to children. The writing of 
a play or skit, the arrangement for 
presentation, the use of sound effects 
and the actual broadcasting of this 
production are experiences which can 
have great value for those participat- 
ing. The degree of cooperative en- 
deavor required is high; the quality 


Principal, Henry Barnard School 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


of the product is judged by the lis- 
teners at once; there is a reality about 
the whole proceedings; poise is devel- 
oped through facing a microphone. 
These are a few of the advantages of 
broadcasting. 

Music Appreciation: Through the 
use of recordings an appreciation of 
good music can be developed. This 
phase of the radio also includes the 
utilization of musical talent within 
the school and also any other which 
is available. Consistent use of rec- 
ords is probably more effective be- 
cause of the quality of the recordings 
which are available. Pupil interest in 
the selection and playing of favorite 
music has a wholesome effect. 

Speech and Diction: Nowhere is 
clear and intelligible diction more 
necessary than in broadcasting. The 
radio reveals the weaknesses of those 
broadcasting and it makes the listen- 
ers particularly sensitive to the char- 
acteristics of a good speaking voice. 
While effective speaking is some- 
thing to strive for on all occasions, 
the radio can be of great value in 
emphasizing this important activity 
in which everyone engages. 


Produces Better English 


English Usage: Closely linked 
with effective speech is the matter of 
the use of the right words in their 
proper relationship. In the prepara- 
tion and broadcasting of a radio pro- 
gram there is abundant opportunity 
for the improvement of the use of 
the English language. It is necessary 
to make all broadcasts conform to 
proper English usage but here, as in 
speech, special use of the radio for 
the direct purpose of using better 
English often produces excellent 
results. 

Critical Listening and Evaluation: 
From participation in preparing ra- 
dio programs for classroom consump- 
tion and also through listening to 
other pupils broadcast, children 
should develop greater ability in in- 
telligently and critically analyzing 
the programs to which they listen 
outside of school hours. It may be 
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that this is one of the more impor- 
tant by-products of the use of the 
centralized sound system within the 
school. Certainly this ability to criti- 
cize intelligently is one that is greatly 
needed when the variety of programs 
available is considered. 

Knowledge of Broadcasting Tech 
nics: Familiarity with broadcasting 
technics should lessen the awe with 
which children listen to their radios 
at home. This familiarity is an al- 
most automatic accompaniment to 
the frequent use of the radio within 
the school for broadcasting purposes. 
Deliberate efforts this line 
might be valuable in adjusting the 
children to the programs to which 
they listen. A small knowledve ot 
the faking terrifying 
scenes in the movies lessens consid*r- 
ably the emotional strain of the ob- 


along 


technic of 


server without seriously detracting 
from the entertainment value of the 
picture. Similarly, an understanding 
of broadcasting technics should do 
much the same sort of thing for the 
radio listener. 

In carrying on these activities the 
use of the radio provides the focal 
point for the stimulation of interest 
It is a popular instrument, one which 
is in most homes. Most people par- 
ticipate in only one phase of radio, 
that of listening. The interest sur- 
rounding the production phase offers 
a splendid opportunity to make 
school life real, interesting and viv- 
idly educational. Certainly such an 
opportunity is one which should be 
grasped where possible. Part of the 
challenge is found in devising new 
and better methods of utilizing this 
‘lready popular instrument. 





Teaching With Radio in Cleveland 


(Continued from page 37) 


ing the broadcasts at the beginning 
of a cycle continues through the 
length of this cycle. 

In the curriculum centers one ob- 
jective is to determine the degree of 
informality which is possible in pre- 
the 
the need for quiet and concentration 


senting broadcasts, because of 
on the part of listeners, and to decide 
the amount and type of pupil par- 
ticipation desirable or possible. 
Formerly, the radio lessons were 
governed considerably by the length 
ot pause or silence permitted by the 


With the 


school owned station, pauses for class 


commercial radio station. 


activity and the length of the lesson 
itself are dependent entirely upon 
the needs of the school audience. 

As would be expected, there are 
many music 
lessons, for example, as there are in 
the arithmetic lessons. It should not 
be inferred that the efficacy of a les- 
son is determined by the number of 


not as pauses in the 


pauses. There some materials 
certain 
which require pupil activity, whereas 
other materials and a dramatic or 
musical presentation, perhaps, need 
no activity other than good listening. 

There is no question about listen- 
ing itself being a form of activity. 
On the other hand, there is danger 


are 


and forms of presentation 
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in smugly assuming that all broad- 
casts are eliciting mental activity. 
For the presentation of certain ma- 
terials, a selected form of physical 
activity, it has been found, is ex- 
tremely helpful. Furthermore, if the 
radio is to serve as a demonstration 
lesson, it must do more than merely 
“tell.” As much as possible, it must 
approximate the typical classroom 
and the desired response. 
Experimentation with radio in the 
Cleveland that 
mere passive listening, at least in the 
lower grades, is but a phase of teach- 
ing with radio. The aim of the radio 
teacher is to create, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a cooperative situ- 
ation. During the radio program, the 
activities of at least three individuals 


situation 


schools has shown 


relate directly to one another: the 
speaker, the classroom teacher and 
the pupil. 

Just as there is no one way to teach 
most effectively in the classroom but 
many ways, so the radio lessons in 
Cleveland have assumed no one form 
but many. In determining the type 
of treatment for any one lesson, the 
basic consideration has been: How 
can the material be presented most 
effectively to pupils and teachers? 

To understand the cooperative type 


of radio lesson which has evolved 





in Cleveland, it is essential to realize 
that a basic objective in many of the 
programs is to present a demonstra- 


tion lesson. As such, it is felt that 
the pure radio form, if there be such, 
-s but a secondary consideration. Of 
course, there are some programs of a 
purely dramatic type, in which the 
demonstration aspect is minimized. 

The freedom and flexibility which 
have come from the school owned 
station have made it possible to mini- 
mize the artificial limitations of a 
rigid radio schedule. 

Another fundamental considera- 
tion of the local experiment is the 
fact that the radio material is planned 
deliberately for selected pupils in 
selected classrooms. There is no de- 
sire to interest the nonschool audience 
in the average radio lesson. When 
such is the purpose, then a definite 
series is planned around adult needs 
and interests. If the radio attempts 
too much, it probably will accomplish 
little. A consideration of individual 
differences is difficult to 
with a specific radio program pre- 
pared for no one in particular. The 
so-called “synthesized” educational 
radio program is often less a concern 
for integrating selective experiences 
than it is an attempt to interest the 
mass audience in school and out. By 
broadcasting directly to the schools, 
with little or ne concern for “hold- 
ing” a nonschool audience, the Cleve- 
land radio teacher has an unusual 
opportunity. 

The discussion of programs pre- 
sented through Station WBOE does 
not imply that the schools have no 
opportunity to hear programs origi- 
nating elsewhere. The use of con- 
verters attached to the long-wave set, 
extra radio sets and the installation 
of a centralized sound system makes 
possible a variety of reception. The 
individual school is free to utilize 
those educational programs it deems 
helpful. 

Whereas, on the one hand, the 
school programs presented locally can 
adjust better to local needs and local 
courses of study, on the other hand, 
the great facilities of the networks 
make possible such radio presenta- 
tions as the school station cannot and 
should not attempt to imitate. Each 
type of radio service supplements the 
other. The progressive teacher will 
utilize each form judiciously. 


reconcile 
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The schools need a corps of teachers and competent persons to write and produce radio programs. 


Education by Radio 


EACHING by radio has devel- 

oped to the point whereby it 
requires systematic regulation if it 
is to further the objectives of public 
With each innovation in 
public school service there develops 
for the establishment of 


education. 


the need 
sound principles by which the new 
procedure can operate most effec- 
tively. Accordingly, with the increas- 
ing use of radio in the schools, 
standards need to be established cov 
ering such phases of the service as 
the program content, the 


of the program, the relations cover- 


sponsors 


ing advertising and the total effect 
of the unit of instruction under con- 
sideration. 

Important considerations with re- 
lation to the content of the program 
include the source of information. 
This should be authoritative and re- 
liable and directly applicable to the 
work which the class is studying at 
the time. It should exemplify the 
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best standards in the field of expres- 
sion. The content should be appro- 
priate to the grade level at which it 
is directed and it should encourage 
the listener to explore the activity as 
a means of self-expression. 

Directions should be easily under- 
stood by the listener and sufficient 
time allowed after each step for the 
pupils to assimilate what has been 
or done. It is also necessary 
that the programs be organized so 
that there is a cumulative value de- 
veloped from listening to a series, 
one leading into the other. 

While it may not be necessary for 
the directors of educational programs 
to be certified as teachers, they should 
be accepted by authorities in the field 
represented by the program. The per- 
sonnel should lend importance to in- 
struction material by its prominence. 


said 


There is a growing need for in- 
structors prepared to develop effec- 
tive educational programs. Within 
the next decade many schools may 
find it necessary to engage a radio 
coach. Already progressive universi- 
ties in the United States have estab- 
lished courses for the preparation of 
teachers for radio in the public 
schools. The public schools are find- 
ing a need for a corps of teachers 
and other competent persons to write 
and produce radio programs and to 
instruct pupils in radio. 

The U. S. Office of Education is 
lending every assistance and counsel 
to universities and colleges inter- 
ested in providing education for the 
preparation of teachers in radio art 
and the advancement of education 
by radio in general. 

The principal criterion of an edu- 
cational radio program, however, is 
the effect that it has upon the class. 
This effect can be gauged by check- 
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ing it against essential objectives of 
education, such as good health, effec- 
tive expression, worthy home mem- 
bership, vocational values, citizenship 
preparation and ethical character. A 
radio program that is acceptable in 
the public school must be socially 
constructive. 

The policy of educational radio 
should be to give programs that sup- 
plement the work of the teacher. 
Radio cannot supplant the teacher, 
the textbook or the library. If it is 
to exert a truly educative influence, 
it must stimulate either thought or 
action, or both, in the listener. In 
order to help the teacher to make 
proper preparation for broadcasts 
and to direct the pupil’s response, 
an outline of the programs, with 
suggestions for pupil activities and 
related readings, should be made 
available. Radio in the classroom 
has distinct limitations. Unless teach- 
ers undertake to guide the listeners, 
programs will not be a_ profitable 
use of school time. 

In the use of the radio in the 
classroom teachers need psycholog- 
ical understanding of the process of 
learning by ear. Radio is an educa- 
tional facility and not an interrup- 


tion to stereotyped forms of class- 
room life. The radio teacher in the 
studio relieves the classroom teacher 
of personal presentation and permits 
closer observation of individual chil- 
dren, their habits of attention, their 
ability to comprehend and their re- 
sponse to special interests. Although 
the radio is a relatively new part of 
classroom equipment, it has estab- 
lished several functions. It supplies 
firsthand information, brings the pu- 
pils in touch with realities, enriches 
the offering, gives variety to class- 
room procedure, develops self-activity 
along desirable lines, teaches pupils 
to listen intelligently, sets standards 
of speech, broadens the pupils’ out- 
look, demonstrates superior teaching, 
unifies the organization of a school 
system, promotes adult education 
and stimulates public interest in edu- 
cation. 

Of the many possible uses that 
radio may have in the classroom, that 
of utilizing the school’s public ad- 
dress system for broadcasts by pupils 
themselves may contribute many de- 
sirable outcomes. The preparation 
and presentation of pupil broadcasts 
can motivate the tools of instruction, 
namely, reading, writing and speech. 





School Goes “On the Air”’ 


(Continued from page 43) 


learned in studying the unit ma- 
terials available in the classroom, 
the home and the public library. 
Children wrote the scripts in their 
own words. Individual broadcasts 
were kept within a two minute pe- 
since children’s voices may 
become monotonous. Many _ ex- 
planations were presented in dia- 
logue form. 

After the first few rehearsals, in 
which all the communicative skills 
were well correlated with the social 
studies materials, the broadcasting 
groups presented the -programs as 
assembly features before other groups 
in the building. This added re- 
hearsal gave the performers con- 
fidence and the criticisms offered by 
the listening groups made them bet- 


riod, 


ter speech conscious. 
The entire school has learned the 
habit of speaking clearly and dis- 


tinctly and even teachers have 
profited from the oral language prac- 


tices involved in preparing for 
broadcasts. 
The results of a questionnaire sent 


patrons of the Buchanan School 
showed that 1500 persons listened to 
the five broadcasts. Parents were 
enthusiastic over the broadcasts as a 
whole, stating that they were educa- 
tional, entertaining and _ presented 
professionally. In response to the 
question, “Shall we present these 
programs again next year?” every 
parent answered “yes.” 

Radio programs of the foregoing 
type are a factor in molding public 
opinion toward the schools. Parents 
and patrons have a chance to hear 
the children interpret a part of the 
work of the schools, an effective in- 
strument in developing a good pub- 
lic relations program. 





the near future 
influence upon 
teaching procedure. In many of the 


The radio will in 


exert a profound 


best schools today there are radio 
connections in the classrooms by 
which the teacher supplements her 
instruction with stimulative material 
gathered from radio transmission 
from all parts of the world. In thou- 
sands of one room schools scattered 
throughout the country radio will 
sometime revolutionize what now is 
a most discouraging educational sit- 
uation. When radio education comes 
into its own, some _ outstanding 
teacher will speak from a central 
point to pupils all over the country 
while the local teacher will supply 
the necessary personal touch. This 
plan, which has already been tried 
in the field of music, will make for 
higher intellectual standards than are 
now possible. 

To have the proper elements of 
education in the broadcasting out- 
put, teachers’ colleges and universi- 
ties must turn their attention to 
teaching students broadcasting tech- 
nic and composition, as is now being 
done in the most forward-looking 
institutions. 

When television comes, as inevit- 
ably it must, sight will be added to 
sound as an instructional aid, mak- 
ing the radio a hundred times more 
valuable than at present and making 
many engineering processes avail- 
able in the classroom that were here- 
tofore only learned by inspection 
trips. 

Leaders in modern education con- 
template the use of the radio as an 
adjunct to planned elementary and 
secondary school curriculums, as an 
extension school of the air for the 
use of colleges and universities, as a 
part of public agricultural and health 
efforts, as an important influence in 
the development of cultural and 
esthetic movements, as a part of a 
general adult program and as an 
important servant in community de- 


velopment. 
A recent survey reveals that among 
some 80,000 school buildings 


throughout America there are ap- 
proximately 12,000 radios and cen- 
tralized sound systems. There is evi- 
dence that more teachers are using 
the radio each year and that within 
a few decades it will become a com- 
monly accepted tool of learning. 
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Adtustment 1n 


Small School 


Systems 
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() NLY a comparatively short 
time ago the schools were or- 
ganized on the assumption that all 
children were born. equal and, be- 
cause of this condition, were capable 
of attaining the same level of achieve- 
ment if each exercised the same de- 
gree of effort. 

The fallacy of such an assumption 
was beginning to be recognized be- 
fore the beginning of the present 
century. However, there was little 
modification of the curriculum or of 
teaching practices until sometime 
after the beginning of the twentieth 
century. There have been attempts 
to adjust the large school system to 
the individual needs of pupils, but 
there has been little thought devoted 
to adjustment in the smaller school 
system. 

A school with a small enrollment 
may have difficulty in applying some 
administrative convenience that may 
work successfully in the larger sys- 
tems. At the present time there is 
so much written concerning pupil 
adjustment, so much written about 
school adjustment and so many in- 
vestigations of individual differences 
that educators in the smaller school 
systems may be guilty of assuming 
that their schools provide for these 
individual differences when, in real- 
ity, they may be ignoring them. 

There certainly has been a great 
improvement in the structure of our 
educational systems. But even with 
such noted improvement there is evi- 
dence that retardation and elimina- 
tion are still the chief means of ad- 
justing the small school population 
to the school program. Such prac- 
tices should not exist. If the individ- 
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Smaller schools 
may assume that 
they provide for 
individual differ- 
ences when in 
reality they may 
be ignoring them. 


ual child cannot be adjusted to the 
school program, then the school pro- 
gram should be adjusted to the in- 
dividual child. If the school is so 
traditional that it cannot adjust itself 
to the child, surely it can develop a 
guidance program that will ade- 
quately and materially aid him. 

The question of adjustment is con- 
cerned with the problem of special 
help. The school must devise some 
plan to help the maladjusted child 
where he is in the educational 
scheme. If a school carefully plans 
its program so that each individual’s 
needs and abilities receive adequate 
attention, it goes into the curriculum 
problems, the instructional methods 
of its teachers and the study habits 
of its pupils. 

The plan of repetition is probably 
the oldest and best known method 
of attempted school adjustment. It 
saves the teacher the trouble of hav- 
ing to determine why the pupil does 
not succeed. It sometimes eliminates 
a pupil who is capable but who has 
caused a teacher distress by disagree- 
ing with her viewpoint. It is a relic 
of ancient times when pupils dared 
not be seekers of new truths but 
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were mere containers of that which 
the teachers already had predeter- 
mined for them. 

If a child repeats a year or a course 
he is by virtue of such repetition 
subjected to a quarter, a semester or 
a whole year of the same content, 
the same methods and probably the 
same teachers. It is probable that, 
in his confused state of mind, he will 
devote as much time to the princi- 
ples already mastered as he devotes 
to those concepts that are not under- 
stood by him. Because he has mas- 
tered a part of the concepts, he is 
likely to be misled concerning the 
unknown concepts. His work is a 
hit-and-miss procedure. In general, 
his aversion to the monotony pro- 
duced by the overlearning of pre- 
viously known concepts may lead 
him to feel a lack of confidence in 
his own ability. Careful diagnosis 
and special help will probably do 
much more for such a child than 
the monotonous repetition of the 
same material. 

Another plan devised for the pur- 
pose of aiding mentally superior and 
mentally handicapped children is 
that commonly known as “homo- 
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geneous grouping.” After giving the 
a trial some of these schools 
forced to conclude that 
homogeneous grouping does not 
solve the problem for either the 
gifted or the dull. After the groups 
have been carefully selected, it has 
been found that additional help is 
still needed. Before the end of a year 
usually a 
these 


plan 
have been 


or of a course, there is 


noticeable overlapping of 
groups which makes the continued 
maintenance of such groups a mere 
mechanism. The growth of the 
mentally handicapped child may be 
deterred by the being 
placed in a slow group. 

Likewise, the gifted child may ex- 
perience a self-satisfied feeling result- 
ing from his superior rating as a 
pupil of a fast group. The same 
books, curriculum and examinations 
and the same teachers often used by 
the different groups contribute little 
to vitalizing education unless each 
individual needs are con- 
sidered. It may be that in some in- 
stances homogeneous grouping has 
delayed proper school adjustment. 

It is difficult for smaller 
systems to pay the salaries of addi- 
tional teachers to take charge of 
these special groups. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty is to persuade lay 
boards of education and the people 
of the community that such addi- 
tional justifiable? Al- 
though, if such a scheme were de 
fensible and if a proper plan of in- 


stigma of 


child’s 


school 


expense is 


troducing it were presented to the 
people, it is probable that they would 
be willing to accept and to finance 
tag 

Another plan more often used in 
the smaller school systems is gen- 
erally referred to as the “varying rate 
of progress” plan. This plan makes 
i possible for each pupil to proceed 
according to his individual ability. 
This plan is based upon the assump- 
tion that a child should be allowed 
to master content as rapidly as he is 
able. It assumes that competition 
with self is a strong incentive for the 
child to exert his best efforts. This 
assumption has various weaknesses. 


‘Moore, C. C.: 
Juan County, 
Master of Arts 
of Education, Greeley 


of San 
Unpublished 
Colorado State 


An Educational Surve 
Colorado, 193] 


Thesis, 


“Moore, C. C.: Readjusting the School Fi 
nances at Gill, American School Board Journal 
98:76 (March) 1939. 
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Ce alle ge 


Will the superior child who has 
completed work far in advance of 
most of his classmates be stimulated 
to go much farther on his way? Isn’t 
there a certain gregarious instinct 
which would make this highly im- 
probable from a child’s viewpoint? 
Isn’t it possible that if he did go on, 
he would develop a sort of a phari- 
saical attitude toward his fellows? 

If all of these attitudes were dis- 
regarded it is probable that there 
would still be a loss of educational 
growth through a mere coverage of 
content without the stimulation that 
comes from a social consideration of 
problems. Content, when 
for content’s sake, has low 


mutual 
studied 
value. The child, who so greedily de- 
vours content, may find himself ex- 
celled in every ability except this 
one. The thoughts and concepts of 
others are valuable only in their ap- 
plication to a personal situation. A 
child with a ravenous appetite for 
content may be regarded with scorn 
by those who are more socially and 
physically able than he. 

The bright child may need to be 
stimulated by the physical and social 
deftness of the dull child as much as 
the dull child needs the mental 
stimulus of the bright child. Bright 
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and dull children may have more 
balanced lives by associating in a 
group together. The more whole- 
some situations in life outside school 
are those in which both these groups 
cooperate. With this plan the gifted 
child soon finds himself one or two 
years in advance of his group. This 
is likely to give him a sense of 
superiority. If even a truly superior 
child has sensed his superiority, a 
variable rate of progress is not an 
adequate solution for his problem. 
This plan should adequately solve 
the problem of the dull child whose 
retardation means stigmatization for 
him. 

A fourth plan of adjustment has 
been called the “enriched curric- 
ulum” plan. It eliminates some of 
the social maladjustment that results 
from the varying rate of progress 
plan and at the same time provides 
for much of its adjustment and flexi- 
bility. It makes possible this needed 
adjustment and flexibility without 
the publicity that is common with 
the other plans mentioned. It does 
not encourage the child to hurry 
through school so rapidly that he 
does not have time to acquire expe- 
rience as a basis for appreciating and 
understanding his problems. It places 
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Left: Bright or 
dull children can 
pursue the same 
curriculum; it 
needs changing 
only in terms of 
pupil experiences. 


Right: Will the 
superior pupil 
Who has worked 
far in advance of 
his classmates be 
stimulated to pro- 
ceed much farther 
on his course? 


emphasis on applying knowledge to 
practical situations outside the school- 
room. Thus, instead of the vague 
concepts obtained by means of the 
varying rate of progress plan, con- 
tent takes on added meaning for the 
child. It has been determined that 
as content takes on added meaning 
the probability of its becoming a per- 
manent part of the child’s experi- 
ences becomes greater.’ On the con- 
trary, content material cannot have 
meaning for the child unless it is 
related to his experiences. 

The curriculum does not need to 
be changed quantitatively in terms 
of content for either bright or dull 
children. It needs to be changed 
quantitatively in terms of the child’s 
experiences. There should be enough 
flexibility in any curriculum to chal- 
lenge the interests of both bright and 
dull children. 

Each child has to a certain degree 
all the traits possessed by other chil- 
dren. These must receive adequate 
emphasis when any attempt is made 
to decide important issues in the de- 
velopment of an educational pro- 
gram. Groups cannot be segregated 

‘Davis, R. A. and Moore, C. C.: Methods of 


Measuring Retention, Journal of General Psy- 
chology, March 1935. 
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by clear-cut lines when such divi- 
sional lines are drawn with respect to 
one or two traits. Any multiple track 
system of grouping is likely to fail 
in any plan that has for its outcome 
the education of the whole child. 

In the beginning the teacher must 
acknowledge the presence of differ- 
ent types of interest in the children 
entrusted to her guidance. The 
teacher will need to analyze the back- 
ground of each child and to know 
his mental ability in order to deter- 
mine the procedure. 

If classes are so large that the 
teacher does not have the oppor- 
tunity to appeal to each child’s inter- 
est, she will need to make temporary 
divisions in her classes according to 
interest. If she must appeal to the 
interests that are commonest to the 
group, she must follow up this gen- 
eral procedure with appeals to the 
special interests of individual mem- 
bers of the group or to small groups 
within the class. Never should the 
class divisions become static to the 
extent that certain interests deter- 
mine the divisions for any long pe- 
riod of time. 

The type of material used and the 
methods of teaching this material 
should be adjusted to individual 


needs. If the factor of time is limited 
and if teachers cannot give due con- 
sideration to each child’s needs, they 
should adjust the most crucial ma- 
terial and the methods of teaching 
it to small groups in need of special 
help. 

When school procedure is consid- 
ered from the proper viewpoint, 
much that has been considered dif- 
ficult becomes easy. Nature has be- 
stowed a wonderful balance every- 
where. The duller children can be 
trusted rapidly to tire of those prob- 
lems that are beyond their compre- 
hension. It is probable that the su- 
perior children may be trusted to 
leave out the more simple problems 
and to attack the more complex ma- 
terial. This facilitates the selection 
of activities and of basic content 
materials. 7 

There should be no divisional lines 
marking the boundaries beyond 
which the dull shall not venture or 
behind which the bright shall not 
return for review. Children should 
have considerable freedom in judg- 
ing for themselves those activities 
that are within the limit of their 
abilities. It is on the basic activ- 
ities that they fail to select and on 
the activities that are necessarily dif- 
ficult for them that directed attention 
should be given. The gifted, as well 
as the mentally handicapped, will 
fail to recognize certain basic mate- 
rial in its sequential order. This 
will necessitate the review of it as 
individual pupils or as small groups 
that are homogeneous with respect 
to this need. 

Individual guidance and directed 
attention should be used to strength- 
en the weak elements in the succes- 
sion of the child’s experiences. 
However, these methods need not 
create mechanized single trait groups. 
Directed attention should begin at 
that place at which the child’s experi- 
ences enable him to form correct 
concepts of the studied material and 
the engaging activities. The child 
should grow rapidly when experi- 
ence is used as a basis for growth. 
This is a flexible program based 
upon the individual needs of an in- 
dividual child or on the individual 
needs of a small group of children 
within a greater group. It is a shift- 
ing to homogeneous needs within a 
heterogeneous grouping. 
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Above: The old School No. 87 at Indianapolis, termed the “Ugly Duckling,” consisted of ten rooms in five two 
room portable buildings. Each room was heated by a stove. This school has been replaced by a fireproof building. 


New for Old 


CHOOL No. 87 in Indianapolis, 
S for colored children, now in its 
third year, is as fire-resistant as it is 
possible to make a school building. 
The new building, which has solid 
brick walls and floor and roof slabs 
of reenforced concrete, is a great con- 
LO the old school, which con- 
sisted of ten rooms in five portable 


trast 


frame buildings. The rooms in the 
old school were heated by stoves and 
only outside toilets and drinking 
fountains were available. 

The new structure is faced with 
buff brick and trimmed with Indiana 
limestone. It contains 16 classrooms, 
in addition to rooms for home eco- 
nomics and manual training and an 
auditorium. 

The arrangement of the rooms is 
unique in that the toilets are located 
on either side of the principal’s office 
on the first floor in approximately 
the center of the building. This per- 
mits closer supervision. 

Six regular classrooms of standard 
size and the auditorium occupy the 
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A. B. GOOD 


Business Director, Indianapolis Public Schools 
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first floor. Home economics and 
manual training rooms are in the 
basement. On the second floor are 
10 classrooms, the medical clinic 
room and the teachers’ lounge. 

Classrooms are equipped with ven- 
tilated wardrobes of the built-in type, 
obviating the necessity of hanging 
clothing in the corridors and per- 
mitting immediate supervision by 
the teachers. The classroom floors 
are of maple and are fastened to 
wood screeds set in concrete. In the 
manual training and home _ eco- 
nomics rooms, the floors are maple 
wood block tile, which is cemented 
with mastic asphalt to the concrete. 

The auditorium has a permanent 
stage complete with footlights, bor- 
der lights and other equipment for 
stage work. The footlights are of the 
disappearing type, thus permitting 
an entirely smooth floor for physical 
exercises. Under the stage are roller 
trucks for storing chairs. 

Stair wells are so located that not 
more than one classroom lies be- 
tween the stairway and any other 
classroom. The stair wells are of the 
fire tower type and are separated 
from the corridors by fireproof doors. 
Stairs are of steel and concrete. 

Corridors have vitreous tile floors 
in a mottled effect and are fitted 
with glazed brick wainscoting. All 
ceilings throughout the building are 
finished with a sound absorbing Above: The entrance to the new School No. 87, designed by D. A. Bohlen 
material. & Son of Indianapolis. The structure contains 16 classrooms, laboratories 

The building is heated by the split and an auditorium. This marks completion of a modernization program. 
system, all air being washed and 
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tempered and then sent through the 
building at the proper rate. The 
building is wired for radio and each 
room has an opening for a loud- 
speaker. The principal’s office is pro- 
vided with outlets for a master radio 
set. 
The site of the old building, which 
adjoins the location of the new 
school, is now a large playground, 
surfaced with a new asphalt topping 
similar to that used on city streets. 

The construction of School No. 87 
marks the completion of the Indi- 
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High School Pupils Play House 


WILLIAM E. BEST 


Principal, Lincoln High School, Evansville, Ind. 


a GARDENS, a federal 
housing project for Negroes in 
Evansville, Ind., was opened for oc- 
cupancy on July 1, 1938. Sixteen 
buildings, which include 191 apart- 
ments, comprise the project. Like all 
other federal housing projects, it pro- 
vides improved living conditions for 
families in the low income group. 
It is situated just across the street 
from the Lincoln High School, a 
modern and well-equipped school for 
Negro youth. 

A course in housing, based upon 
Lincoln Gardens, was constructed in 
the spring of 1938 and went into 
effect at the opening of school in 
September of that year. The build- 
ing of this course was undertaken 
by the teachers of Lincoln High 
School at the suggestion of the prin- 
cipal many pupils were 
members of families living in Lin- 
coln Gardens or of families consid- 
ering the possibilities of living there. 

All of our pupils are encountering 
experiences relative to home condi- 
tions that are vital to their physical, 
mental, and economic well- 
being. Living conditions as a topic 
of interest are usually pertinent in 
the Lincoln community at this time. 

Charles E. Rochelle, a member of 
the faculty, served as chairman of 
the key and production committees 
in the preparation of the course. 
Careful supervision was given by 
Harold Spears, director of research 
and secondary education in the 
Evansville public schools, who also 
did the work of editing the course. 

The course consists of the follow- 
ing 16 units: (1) the history of the 
development of the housing pro- 
gram, (2) the administration of the 
Lincoln Gardens project, (3) learn- 
ing to live in the home, (4) com- 
munity relationships, (5) health pro- 
motion, (6) disease prevention, (7) 
safety, (8) recreation, (9) home man- 
agement, (10) electricity, (11) 
plumbing, (12) furniture refinishing, 
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(13) home mechanics, (14) science 
in the home, (15) mathematics and 
(16) budgeting and accounting. 
Each unit has grown out of the 
work of a particular instructional 
department, as well as out of the 
housing situation at hand. For in- 
stance, out of mathematics and, in 
turn, out of the new housing project 
come a consideration of living costs 
and a comparison of living costs in 
the Lincoln Gardens project with 
living costs in areas outside. At the 
same time, the home mechanics and 
science departments have units that 
reveal the equipment of the home. 





Proper living conditions 
absorb Evansville pupils 
in course based on federal 
low cost housing project 





This more general socializing in- 
structional emphasis also finds its 
place in the mathematics class just 
mentioned. 

This housing course is not taught 
but, instead, 
forms an integrating course; each 
unit is a part of some related course 
previously offered. The new course 
tends to cut across departmental lines 
and to integrate the present depart- 
ments of the school around common 
instructional interests and experi- 
ences. The numbering of the units 
has nothing to do with the order of 
instruction, since all units are taught 
simultaneously. 

The federal housing project is not 
all-inclusive of the housing course 
but, rather, is the point of departure. 
It stands as a norm by which hous- 
ing conditions in the community 
may be judged. It would be unjust 
to say that the course misses two 
thirds of a class if only one third 
are residents of Lincoln Gardens. 


dS a separate course 


Safety, sanitation, home budgeting 
and the other units treated are perti- 
nent to all living in the community. 
Good housing and proper home con- 
ditions, approached in a_ practical 
manner, form the integrating thread 
of this course of study. 

We feel justified in the prepara- 
tion of this course because of the 
trend in education and curriculum 
construction toward a concerted ef- 
fort to obtain functional values, such 
as appreciations, ideals and _self-di- 
rection, and away from subject mat- 
ter values as such. We are moving 
more and more toward the organ- 
ization of the curriculum in terms 
of pupil experiences and away from 
traditional faith in the virtues of 
subject matter as such. 

The content material of the unit 
outlines is used to develop the ex- 
pected outcomes and to serve as a 
basis for the instruc- 
tional activities that contribute to the 
same end. In unit 
from the housing course been super- 
imposed upon an already existing 
offering. Instead, each unit has been 
developed out of the existing offer- 
ing, such development having been 
nourished by a natural situation. The 
course is not an end in itself but 
serves as a guide and an aid for the 
teachers in their efforts to provide 
pupil development along the lines 
outlined. Field trips form a definite 
part of the work and films and other 
visual aids are used. The course is 
subject to continuous revision. 

Active cooperation and support 
from the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the course have been ex- 
tended by the federal housing au- 
thorities, both local and national. A 
complete set of blueprints of the 
Lincoln Gardens project was sup- 
plied the school and from these 
blueprints industrial arts classes con- 
structed a model of one of the apart- 
ments, building it to scale. 

Our housing course represents an- 
other step in the forward-looking 
educational policy of J. Ralph Irons, 
superintendent of the Evansville pub- 
lic schools. 
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School Business Admunuistration 


WARD G. REEDER 


Ohio State University 


—— there is no phase 
of public school business ad- 
ministration in which perfection has 
been obtained, there is scarcely a 
phase in which phenomenal im- 
provement has not been made. Most 
of this improvement has been made 
during the last two decades. School 
business affairs were frequently run 
by politicians who expected the vic- 
tors to be given the spoils. Today 
public school business administration 
has infinitely more that is right with 
it than is wrong. 

What are the specific accomplish- 
ments of the workers in_ public 
school business administration to 
date? These workers have demon- 
strated that school business adminis- 
tration does not exist for itself, but 
must be the handmaid of educational 
administration in serving the pupil. 
They have shown, at least on theo- 
rectical grounds, that one chief execu- 
tive for a school system is better than 
several coordinate chief executives; 
in other words, that the unit type of 
administrative control and relation- 
ship is better than the multiple type. 
They have found that certain school 
budgetary practices are more efficient 
than others, and that school revenue 
can be more feasibly obtained, safe- 
guarded and distributed through cer- 
tain procedures than through others. 


Accomplishments Enumerated 


They have ascertained more efh- 
cient means for administering school 
textbooks, supplies, shops, labora- 
tories, cafeterias, laundries and other 
school activities and departments. 
They have developed better proced- 
ures for selecting and purchasing 
school sites and playgrounds. They 
have discovered better technics for 
locating, designing, constructing, 
equipping, financing, using, insur- 
ing, operating and repairing school 
buildings. They have ascertained 
how to transport pupils with greater 
safety, comfort, convenience and 
economy. They have uncovered the 
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large pedagogical and financial waste 
inherent in small school districts and 
tiny schools, and have helped to 
merge thousands of such districts 
and schools. They have developed 
more efhicient financial accounting, 
auditing and reporting procedures, 
and have made thousands of unit- 
cost studies leading to innumerable 
economies. They have contributed 
to improving the qualifications and 
the working conditions of clerks, 
business managers, janitors, bus 
drivers and other school business 
officials and employes. They have as- 
sisted in the formulation for all edu- 
cational and business employes of 
better salary schedules, of more efh- 
cient disability-leave practices and of 
more systematic payroll procedures. 


Represent Large Savings 


These are a few of the accom- 
plishments of public school business 
administration. Taken together they 
have saved millions of dollars each 
year, have increased the educational 
opportunity of every child in the na- 
tion and have given the people 
greater confidence in the manage- 
ment of their schools. 

Although the excellent practices 
mentioned are in operation in thou- 
sands of school systems, they are not 
in operation in hundreds of others. 
These latter school systems constitute 
the problem cases in public school 
business administration; they contain 
the shortcomings which can and 
must be eliminated. In hundreds of 
school systems supplies and equip- 
ment are purchased and _ buildings 
are erected without regard to educa- 
tional need or cost; in them school 
property is not properly used, re- 
paired, insured or otherwise pro- 
tected; in them pupils are transported 
in small, dilapidated and otherwise 
ineflicient buses over poorly planned 
routes; in them school budgets are 
not scientifically made, and in them 
financial accounting and public re- 
porting on financial affairs are al- 


most unknown. Such practices result 
in waste of millions of dollars an- 
nually, and public school business 
administration ‘will have several 
black pages in its record until they 
are corrected. Although it is ad- 
mittedly large, the waste involved is 
usually the result of ignorance of 
how best to conduct the large and 
complex business of education; it is 
seldom the outcome of graft, defal- 
cation or other forms of malicious 
intent on the part of the school board 
members and employes. 


Efficient Personnel Needed 


How may the shortcomings in 
public school business administration 
be corrected? They can best, if not 
only, be corrected through the per- 
sons in charge of the school business 
departments. For correcting them 
the greatest need in public school 
business administration has always 
been and still is a more adequate and 
efficient business personnel, especial- 
ly in the rural schools. It is an un- 
fortunate commentary that even in 
the city school systems most business 
departments are understaffed, and 
that in the rural systems such depart- 
ments are almost unknown. Even 
more unfortunate and less condon- 
able than the inadequacy of the 
staffs is the fact that in many com- 
munities the members of the staffs 
are appointed, promoted and dis- 
missed on a political or some other 
extraneous basis, rather than on a 
professional basis. Such practices re- 
sult in many business functions not 
being performed or in their being 
performed in a slapdash or slipshod 
manner; frequently, too, they result 
in “chiseling” and occasionally in 
large scale graft. 

With an adequate and well-quali- 
fied business personnel in the schools 
practically all business problems will 
be solved, because whether in indus- 
trial concerns, in schools affairs or 
in any other activity, the heads of 
the various departments are largely 
responsible for the efficiency of their 
departments. If a person is poorly 
qualified or is overworked, his de- 
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partment will not realize its poten- 
tialities, although its form of organ- 
ization and other external features 
pertaining to it are ever so meritor- 
Proper personnel is a_ first 
requisite in every organization. Al- 
though an advocate of the unit type 
of administrative control and _rela- 
tionship, I am fully aware that the 
multiple type will function efficiently 
when those who administer its var- 
ious divisions are properly qualified 
and are willing to cooperate. 

To paraphrase an old proverb 
.may be stated that as is the business 
manager of schools, so is the business 
department. This proverb may be 
also applied to the employes in any 
part of the school business organiza- 
tion; it may be applied to the agent, 
to the auditor and to the most ob- 
scure clerk in the business depart- 
ment. Every great work in school 
business administration has had a 
great person back of it, and this will 
continue to be the rule in every 
great work. The important 
tasks, therefore, of those in charge of 
the schools are the selection and the 
retention of competent employes and 
proper 
em- 


ious. 


most 


the maintenance of the 
esprit de among these 
ployes. 

Granted that a more adequate and 


more efficient personnel is the out- 
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Correct Answers to Literature 
Program Questionnaire 


(Continued from page 30) 
1. No. 15. Yes. 
2. No. 16. Yes. 
3. No. 17. No. 
4. No. 18. Yes. 
5. Yes. 19. Yes. 
6. Yes. 20. Yes. 
7. Yes. 21. Yes. 
8. No. 22. Yes. 
9. No. 23. Yes. 
10. No. 24. Yes. 
ll. Yes. 25. Yes. 
12. Yes. 26. Yes. 
13. Yes. 27. Yes. 
14. Yes. 28. Yes. 
29. Yes. 











standing need in public school busi- 
ness administration, how can such a 
personnel be obtained? Since it is 
sovereign in school affairs, it can 
only be obtained through educating 
school board members and the gen- 
eral public to see the need for it. 
Too often school board members and 
the general public are not aware of 
the gigantic size and the technical 
nature of education. Too often they 
believe that any Tom, Dick or Harry 
can be an efficient school business 
manager or other business employe. 
In this state of blissful ignorance 
they frequently pursue a “penny wise 





School Costs Must Be Justified 


CHARLES A. 


PARCELLS 


President, Board of Education, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


PREDICT that the next five 
I years will see unprecedented in- 
terest and activity on the part of tax- 
payers in taxes and public costs. It 
is, therefore, the responsibility of 
boards of education, entrusted as 
they are with the protection of both 
the rights of taxpayers and the rights 
of children, to perform four jobs bet- 
ter than they have ever performed 
them before: 

1. To scrutinize with greatest care 
all aspects of educational costs, to the 
end that genuine and sound econo- 
mies may be practiced in all ex- 
penditures. 

2. To keep the public informed 
and enlightened as never before on 
the problems of school finance and 
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the reason and justification for school 
costs. 

3. To see that the schools give 
value educational out- 
comes, outcomes measured in terms 
of knowledge of fundamentals, in 
terms of character development and 
in terms of enlightened, socially ad- 
justed, democratic citizens. 

4. To keep ever before the public 
the fact that our whole national 
economy and, indeed, the continu- 
ance of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment and economic system de- 
pend on a thorough program of pub- 
lic education with reasonably com- 
pensated teachers instructing classes 
of suitable size in buildings of ade- 
quate size. 


received in 





and pound foolish” policy in em- 
ploying their school business person- 
nel, not realizing that an adequate 
and well- prepared personnel can save 
its salary many times. 

As always, the lead in changing 
such views of school board members 
and the general public must be taken 
by school superintendents and school 
business officials. These officials 
must realize more than they have in 
the past that without enlightened 
and unselfish leadership the people 
are likely to follow the “cowpath of 
tradition” and to stumble, maybe 
perish, somewhere along that path. 
They must realize that all the people 
are stockholders of the school enter- 
prise and are entitled to truthful, 
complete and continuous informa- 
tion about it. They must remember 
that if the people are given informa- 
tion concerning the purposes, ac- 
complishments, conditions, costs and 
needs of the schools, they are more 
likely to support them through both 
foul and fair weather; on the other 
hand, if they are kept ignorant of 
these matters, they are likely to be 
skeptical of such requests as those for 
extra tax levies or for a more ade- 
quate business personnel and to dem- 
onstrate this skepticism at the polls. 
The ballots of the people cannot be 
intelligently cast without adequate 
information. 

In the final analysis, therefore, the 
solution of most problems facing the 
profession of public school business 
administration may be found by 
practicing the adage, “Physician, 
cure thyself.” Measures should be 
taken to assure school business de- 
partments being adequately and efh- 
ciently staffed. This can best be done 
by recommending standards for the 
preparation of school business offi- 
cials and employes for the various 
types of business activities; also, 
standards governing the certification 
and employment of such officials and 
employes. Such standards should be 
formulated and publicized in every 
school system of the land, and efforts 
taken to obtain legislative sanction of 
the framework of these standards. 
Thereby we can most effectively ob- 
tain needed improvements in public 
school business administration.* 





the National As- 
Business Officials, 


*From an address before 
sociation of Public School 
Cincinnati, Oct. 18, 1939. 
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Especially for the Gifted 


BERTHA F. SOLIS-COHEN 


Part 2 
N DETROIT, beginning in 1910, 


scientific experiments in educa- 
tion were conducted under Dr. Stuart 
A. Courtis. In 1914 Charles L. Spain, 
assistant superintendent, realized 
from the results of these experiments 
that some device was needed for in- 
dividual help,in arithmetic. A bu- 
reau of research was established and 
Doctor Courtis was made the direc- 
tor. Under his direction the next few 
years were devoted to developing 
plans for the teaching of arithmetic, 
reading and handwriting. Dr. Charles 
Scott Berry of the University of 
Michigan developed a plan for ability 
grouping which was adopted in Sep- 
tember 1919 by the board of educa- 
tion as the XYZ plan of ability 
grouping in a platoon organization; 
this was eventually to extend into the 
intermediate grades. 

During the winter of 1919-20, all 
pupils entering the first grades were 
classified by intelligence tests into 
three groups. Group X included the 
first 20 per cent with ratings of A 
and B; group Y included the middle 
60 per cent with ratings of C plus, 
C and C minus; group Z, the lower 
20 per cent, had ratings of D or E. 
Thus the letters X, Y and Z indicated 
abilities of pupils wherever they were 
located. Whenever it was advisable, 
pupils were shifted from one group 
into another. 


Intelligence Governs Quantity 


Executives, supervisors and teach- 
ers worked on enrichment courses 
for the brighter pupils and on mini- 
mum essentials for the slow ones, 
trying to meet varying individual 
needs. In some instances a class in- 
cluded only one group; in other 
classes, all groups were in one class; 
other arrangements had X and Y 
pupils together, or Y and Z. At the 
end of the year it was found that 
intelligence was the important factor 
in regard to the amount of work 
accomplished. 

Further experimentation continued 
constantly. By 1922 teachers trained 
in the use of new materials in read- 
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ing taught controlled groups. The 
work of their pupils was later com- 
pared with the work of uncontrolled 
groups of pupils matched in age, sex 
and intelligence. Doctor Courtis re- 
ported: “It is particularly interesting 
to note that in the schools with spe- 
cial supervision even the Z (inferior) 
children exceeded the score made by 
the X (superior) children in the 
other group.” 


Social Development Rapid 


Another comparative study of a 
special and a control group was made 
by Geneviere L. Coy in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1919. The selection was 
made by group intelligence tests and 
Binet tests. Doctor Coy’s book gives 
details of the many tests with an- 
alyzed results, graphs and tables. The 
social results were particularly pleas- 
ing. There was good fellowship; each 
pupil had a definite personality and 
his own place in the class and yet 
he was too busy and happy to be 
conceited or to boast of his abilities. 
The most difficult problem was to 
keep them all from talking at once. 
As Doctor Coy says: “More than 
half of the usefulness of this special 
class, beyond that of the ordinary, 
was in the progress made in emo- 
tional and social development of the 
children.” 

At Ambridge, Pa. an unusual 
scheme for that time was being tried 
out, based on the unit plan. Each 
assignment had three levels of work, 
A, B and C. All the pupils did C, 
the average covered C and B and 
the bright pupils completed all three. 
The A section was composed of items 
designed to stimulate constructive 
thinking and creative activity of all 
sorts. There was no dividing of the 
children into sections, so that to the 
advantages of group instruction were 
added the advantages of individual 
instruction. Each pupil worked to 
the best of his ability. Outlines were 
planned to cover a week’s work for 


Teacher, Philadelphia Public Schools 


the brightest, thus keeping them up 
to their best ability; the others did 
as much as they could. A new out- 
line was given each week. 

The “hobby” method, started in 
one district in Appleton, Wis., in 
1921, became so popular that it was 
broadened, developed and _ used 
throughout the city. The plan was 
a modification of the project idea. 
The aim was “to provide a project 
that was a genuine, conscious, pur- 
poseful activity for each pupil who 
was entitled to do extra work.” The 
preliminary requirement for this 
extra work was a satisfactory grade 
in all subjects. Through a question- 
naire the main interests of the chil- 
dren were determined and clubs 
were formed, such as mechanics, 
newspaper, arts and crafts, radio and 
nursing. Any pupil failing in work 
had to leave the club until he was 
again eligible. 


Hobbies Enrich Curriculum 


Leaders for the clubs were selected 
from teachers and business people 
or were any interested persons. They 
permitted leadership to rest with the 
pupils but were ready to give advice 
when asked. The clubs met once a 
week for forty-five minutes in the 
school. They made reports, planned 
trips and decided upon purposeful 
readings. The interest in these clubs 
increased the spirit of the entire 
school. The clubs also provided an 
enriched curriculum, showed the ne- 
cessity for adequate information and 
obtained thorough mastery of technic 
when required. They developed 
social abilities, mechanical aptitudes, 
esthetic interests and fundamental 
verbal intelligence. 

The Cleveland system, started also 
in 1921, was not organized for rapid 
promotion but only to provide suit- 
able enrichments so that the child 
could live his fullest at the time. The 
teachers were encouraged to experi- 
ment in ways of managing their 
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classes, and both teachers and pupils 
thrived happily. Although begin- 
ning with the fourth and fifth grades, 
the special classes advanced from the 
first grade up to the ninth. By get- 
ting the children when they were 
young they were prevented from 
forming habits of idleness in the 
average One of the most 
valuable of the many sources of en- 
richment was the 15 or more field 
trips taken during the year, resulting 
from the needs growing out of their 


classes. 


projects. 

In selected elementary schools in 
Philadelphia, there began to be abil- 
ity grouping similar to the concentric 
plan. The children, however, were 
tested in the kindergarten or as soon 
after entering school as possible; the 
Binet-Simon intelligence test was 
used, as well as other individual and 
special tests. The basic principles of 
the Philadelphia experiment were 
modification and enrichment of the 
curriculum. While group 3 had a 
minimum curriculum, group 2 had 


the regular one and group 1 had a 
noticeable enrichment of content, 
more extensive reading and inciden- 
tal and extracurricular activity. 
Grouping by ability and_individ- 
ualization of instruction became 
increasingly widespread in the sec- 
ondary schools. In grades 7A to 8A 
the ability groups were kept intact 
in all subjects for administrative 
reasons, but in 8B to 12B there was 
ability in grouping in subjects as far 
as possible. The latter plan took 
better care of the brightest children. 

Other experiments include the fol- 
lowing rapid advancement plans: the 
Cambridge double-track plan, where 
the last six years of a nine year course 
could be done in four years; the 
Portland, Ore., plan, in which the 
bright ones advanced at a more rapid 
rate than did the average; the North 
Denver plan, which had a minimum 
requirement but which provided ex- 
tensive reference work for capable 
children; the group system in New 
York, which aimed to advance the 





he best knows how to obey. 


reach any particular port. 


him. 


solemnly. 





As Others Say It 


Great minds have purposes; others have wishes. Little minds are 
tamed and subdued by misfortunes but great minds arise above them. 


Three persons united against a town will ruin it. 
Tis not life that matters, but the courage one brings to it. 


My son Hannibal will be a great general, because of all my soldiers 
To a politician it is more important to stay aboard the ship than to 


He who has a thousand friends has not a friend to spare; he who 
has one enemy shall meet him everywhere. 


A man is rich in proportion to the things he can afford to let alone. 


The fire you kindle for your enemy often burns yourself more than 
No one is exempt from talking nonsense; the misfortune is to do it 


Some people can stay longer in an hour than others can in a week. 


A disillusioned pedagog is reported to have expressed the opinion 
that words are a means of concealing the absence of thought. 


Think of the ills from which you are exempt. 


Success is like the sunshine. It brings out the rattlesnakes. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
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bright child and also to obtain thor- 
oughness in work, and the Baltimore 
plan, in which the gifted children in 
junior high school did three years’ 
work in two and in senior high 
school did three years’ work in two, 
taking the first year’s college work 
during their third year (these grad- 
uates were admitted to the sopho- 
more year in at least two colleges). 

The Morrison unit plan, although 
not planned for capable children, 
could be used with them as the units 
of work were broad and comprehen- 
sive and had a qualitative distinction, 
but it also had disadvantages. The 
teachers needed an unusually broad 
perspective of the subject and the 
children needed to have an opportu- 
nity to plan, in part at least, their own 
activities and to ‘do some exploratory 
work. The Dalton plan was more 
adaptable, as additional qualitative 
material relating to the job might be 
included. If this was not done, it 
only meant finishing sooner. The 
problem-project plan had excellent 
possibilities, as it provided for cre- 
ative effort in several ways, thus in- 
spiring emotional urge. This, too, 
required greater breadth of expe- 
rience than most teachers possessed. 
In fact, it was evident that in any 
method used superior children 
needed superior teachers to guide 
and to work with them. 

In answer to some of the objec- 
tions frequently raised in regard to 
separate grouping of gifted children, 
various reports claim that they have 
yet to find one child who has been 
made conceited because of being in a 
special class. As far as association 
with only bright children is con- 
cerned, what objection is there, some 
ask, to letting children do in child- 
hood what they will undoubtedly do 
in adult life, namely, select the sur- 
roundings in which they wish to 
spend their time and the activities 
and amusements that interest them! 

These studies, which do not in- 
clude recent developments, have 
shown that children of superior in- 
telligence can learn more rapidly and 
can grasp more complex ideas than 
the average child. Educational ex- 
perimenters all over the country are 
trying to provide gifted boys and 
girls with the opportunity for full 
and well-rounded development for 
capable leadership. 
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The Architect and His Hire 


OMETIMES boards of education 
apparently lose sight of ele- 
mentary principles of the law of con- 
tracts in the course of their transac- 
tions with architects. School districts 
are bound to perform bona fide con- 
tracts within their statutory powers 
and are not lightly excused merely 
because they are agencies of the state, 
or on any such filmsy pretext as a 
plea that the funds were not in hand 
at the time the contract was made. 
The power to erect buildings im- 
ports authority to contract for the 
services of architects, and thousands 
of such contracts are entered into by 
school boards every year. A few cases 
which have recently reached the 
higher courts will serve to place be- 
fore us some of the legal principles 
governing these relationships. 

A city school district in Pennsyl- 
vania contracted in 1916 with an ar- 
chitect for an addition to the high 
school building, stipulating that his 
commission, based on the contract 
price of the structure, would be “3% 
per cent for plans and specifications 
and 1% per cent for inspection.” In 
November 1917 he delivered a copy 
of the plans and specifications, then 
about 85 per cent complete, together 
with a bill for $3300 on account. 
With his assent, the board paid him 
$2000, with the undestanding “that 
there be no further bills presented or 
paid until the contract is let for the 
erection of the building.” 


Pleads Financial Limitation 


No addition to the building was 
made until 1929, and this was done 
with the services of a new architect, 
the old contract having been forgot- 
ten or ignored. The original archi- 
tect sued and obtained a judgment 
for $5060, which was recently af- 
firmed by the supreme court of the 
commonwealth. It was of no avail 
for the school board to plead that 
the financial condition of the district 
in 1917 was such that the cost of 
the proposed building would have 
exceeded the debt limit, so long as 
there was no showing that the con- 
tract with the architect would exceed 
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the limit. In other words, the con- 
tract for the services of the architect 
was a separate undertaking, standing 
on its own feet. Numerous decisions 
to the same effect in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere were cited. 

The case was clearly one of breach 
of contract, to be decided on the basis 
of the following principle: “Where a 
party has partly performed an entire 
contract and is prevented from com- 
pleting performance by the act of the 
other party, he may recover in an 
action on the contract, and the meas- 
ure of his damages is the contract 
price less the cost of completing the 
work.” 

How under similar circumstances 
an architect may be defeated by the 
interpretation of a statute prescribing 
formal requisites of his contract is 
illustrated by a Kentucky case. Here 
a county school board voted in 1933 
to apply for a P.W.A. loan and 
grant. Thereupon, the county super- 
intendent instructed an architect to 
draw plans, with the understanding 
that his commission would be 5 per 
cent if the plans were accepted and 
the loan granted; if not, he was to 
receive no compensation for work 
done or for expenses incurred. 

In 1935 the application for the loan 
and grant was approved, and there- 
after the building was erected under 
the supervision of another architect, 
the change being made apparently 
on account of changes in the person- 
nel of the school board in the in- 
terim. The original architect sued 
for $652 on quantum meruit for 
services rendered, and damages in 
the amount of $1965 for breach of 
contract. He alleged that the board 
had ratified the superintendent’s 
agreement with him, but did not 
show any written record of such 
action. 

His case would probably have been 
good had it not been for a Kentucky 





*Altman, for Use of Frost, v. School District 
of City of Uniontown, (Pa.), 5 A. (2d) 896 
(1939). 


statute which provides: “The county 
superintendent shall approve in writ- 
ing all contracts, of any kind, en- 
tered into by the county board of 
education, and no contract entered 
into by the county board of educa- 
tion without the written approval of 
the county superintendent of schools 
shall be valid.” 

Under this statute, says the court, 
effective ratification of a contract 
must be in the manner and form 
required by the statute in making 
the contract originally. Hence the 
absence of a written record of the 
board’s ratification of the agreement 
between the superintendent and the 
architect is fatal to the validity of 
the agreement. Conceding the in- 
justice of the case, the court con- 
cludes: “However, the law must deal 
in general rules if we are to have a 
government of laws and not ot 


992 


men. 
Permits Architect to Recover 


From a recent decision of the 
Texas court of civil appeals it seems 
that after buildings have been com- 
pleted by the construction contractor 
and accepted and paid for by a 
school district, the district cannot 
refuse to pay a balance due the ar- 
chitect, even though it alleges fraud- 
ulent collusion between the 
tractor and the architect in the final 
approval of the work. In this case 
the architect obtained a judgment 
for his balance of $912 and it was of 
no avail for the district to plead that 
the funds were not in its possession 
at the time the architect’s contract 
was made, especially at the late stage 
where the building bonds had been 
voted and sold and the building con- 
tractor had been paid and funds had 
been set aside to pay the architect.® 

Let us glance at four other recent 
cases in which architects have re- 
covered compensation when with- 
held by school boards. Under a New 


con- 


*Oberwarth v. McCreary County Board of 
Education, 275 Ky. 319, 121 S.W. (2d) 716 
(1938). 

*Eldorado Independent School District v. 
Becker, (Tex. Civ. App.), 120 S.W. (2d) 
476 (1938). 
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Jersey statute requiring certain city 
school boards to furnish to the city 
board of estimates a forecast of the 
sum necessary for the construction 
of a contemplated school building, 
the school board has implied power 
to employ architectural services to 
aid it in making such forecast; and 
an architect so employed may recover 
the reasonable value of his services, 
although the building was never 
erected.* 


*Sleight v. Board of Education of City of 
Paterson, 112 N.J.L. 422, 170 A. 598 (1934). 


In Massachusetts, where a city 
charter forbade the acceptance of 
plans for the alteration of school 
buildings by the school committee 
without the approval of the mayor, 
it was held that the school committee 
alone could employ an architect to 
prepare specifications for use in ob- 
taining bids on alterations of school 
buildings ordered by the city de- 
partment of public safety, and be 
bound to pay his reasonable fees.° 


*William S. Drummey, Inc. v. City of Cam 
bridge, (Mass.), 184 N.E. 458 (1933). 
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OUR school library need not 

be a mere handful of books, 
even if finances are so limited as to 
preclude a small annual appropria- 
tion. Many of the books you need 
are already in the community and 
you can have them if you want 
them. 

This has been our experience and 
our methods should succeed in other 
places. Our plan was based on the 
supposition that books of all sorts 
were idly decorating the bookcases 
or collecting dust in the attics of our 
patrons. This constituted educational 
waste. In our schools, 800 pupils 
were living upon an intellectual sub- 
sistence diet. This represented need. 

Therefore, we had articles printed 
in the local papers and in the school 
paper, describing our condition and 
calling upon everyone to cooperate 
in a community drive to correct it. 
We did not ask for sacrifices but 
suggested that each book owner ex- 
amine his and donate 
volumes to which he was not senti- 
mentally attached and which it was 
reasonable to suppose would remain 
unused in their present 
Mimeographed circulars were dis- 
tributed to each home, explaining 
the details of collection. The student 
body was enlisted to convince par- 
ents and friends. 

After a reasonable interval, high 
school boys canvassed the town, ac- 
cepting donations and taking the 
names of those who expected to do- 
nate but who had forgotten to make 


store those 


setting. 
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their selections. A week later a sec- 
ond canvass was made to the homes 
on our list. 

In this manner we have obtained 
2000 books and expect to add to this 


number. Some of the donations 
were unsuitable for use because of 
their content, age or condition. 


However, a large majority is now 
in our library. There were novels 
of leading writers; short story col- 
lections, including one ten volume 
set; essay and poetry collections; a 
shelf of Shakespeare, consisting of 
plays, criticism and biography; two 
complete sets of the Out-of-Door 
Library; surprisingly recent volumes 
in such fields as history and govern- 
ment; books on gardening, etiquette, 
dancing, model airplanes and many 
other subjects, and supplementary 
reading materials on the grade school 
level. One of our most interesting 
acquisitions was a group of old 
books printed in 1810, 1824 and 1830 
and consisting of a hymnal, a trea- 
tise on geography and a textbook 
in mathematics. Cubberley, Mort, 
Judd, Maxwell and Kilzer, Cox and 
Langfitt, Moehlman and a number 
of other authorities in education are 
represented in our 50 volume pro- 
fessional library. 

A number of worth-while projects 
incidental to our main drive have 
been carried on. They range from 
cleaning books outside and in to 
making minor repairs, classifying, 
shelving, numbering and stamping. 
A card index is to be made. 





In Louisiana a parish school board 
agreed to pay an architect a specified 
percentage of the cost of a building 
project, to give him additional com- 
pensation for extra service neces- 
sitated by changes ordered by the 


board and to reimburse him for 
traveling expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the work. It turned out 
that the lowest bid submitted by any 
contractor on the basis of the plans 
prepared was in excess of the funds 
available, and the architect was or- 
dered to revise the plans to reduce 
the cost of the project to a sum the 
board could pay. The court held 
him entitled to reasonable extra com- 
pensation for the work of revision 
but his specified percentage of the 
cost of the whole project must be 
based on its actual cost when com- 
pleted and not on what the cost 
would have been if the building had 
been erected according to the orig- 
inal plans; and in order to claim 
reimbursement for traveling ex- 
penses, said the court, he must 
submit itemized statements and not 
merely an unsupported request for a 
lump sum.° 

An Indiana statute provides that 
when the erection of a new school 
building is necessary, suitable speci- 
fications shall be procured. An en- 
try in the minutes of the advisory 
board to a township school trustee 
showed that the trustee with the 
approval of the board had employed 
a named person as architect and en- 
gineer for the construction of a 
building but was silent as to his 
compensation. 

It was held by the court that a 
valid express contract existed, with 
an implied covenant to pay the ar- 
chitect the reasonable value of his 
services. Consequently, he could re- 
cover without alleging that the 
school township had the money in 
its treasury available for the purpose 
and despite the fact that no specific 
appropriation to pay him had been 
made, because his work was a nec- 
essary preliminary to the obtaining 
of funds for the building and his 
reasonable fees were payable out of 
the money appropriated for the 
building.’ 

*Burk v. Livingston Parish School Board, 
(La. App.), 180 So. 246 (1938). 

"Barringer v. Guilford School Township of 


Hendricks County, (Ind. App.), 194 N. E. 
651 (1935). 
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Duplicated School Newspapers 


UNDREDS of schools, repre- 
senting every section of the 
United States, have become publicity 
conscious. Most of them were led to 
this consciousness inadvertently. It 
all started with the publication of 
duplicated school newspapers as a 
form of constructive school activity. 
Gradually, out of the mess of ink 
and errors, some of these schools 
evolved publications of unusual 
merit. Some of the papers began 
to win awards in_ journalistic 
competitions and for valuable educa- 
tional and informational services to 
their schools and communities. This 
happened as frequently to the papers 
in the tiny schools as in the larger 
ones, and the home people began to 
sit up and take notice. 

The successful papers were those 
that presented timely and interesting 
material in connection with their 
schools. Pupils townspeople 
read and remembered and the reper- 
cussions were felt by school boards 
and administrators. The good papers 
were encouraged to grow better. Bit- 
ter rivalries for honors grew up be- 
tween schools the breadth of the na- 
tion apart. Competition became 
merciless and for one paper to eclipse 
its rivals in the journalistic solar 
system it had to be good. 


and 


Community Is Interested 


Press associations, which conducted 
contests for high school publications, 
based their awards on many points. 
Excellence of make-up, English, 
quality of journalistic writing, news- 
worthiness of content, service to 
school, value to community and other 
related factors entered into the rat- 
ings. Staffs and advisers taxed their 
abilities and ingenuities to the utmost 
to outrun their competitors. Schools 
and communities followed the pa- 
pers’ progress with liveliest interest. 

Paper staffs carried on unremitting 
crusades for improvements in school 
conduct, attitude, scholarship, sports- 
manship and loyalty. They explained 
school courses, activities, organiza- 
tions and The staffs con- 
densed and reprinted material of in- 


ideals. 
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terest from the state and national 
educational periodicals and_ other 
sources of general school information. 
With special editions they cooperated 
in the commemoration of American 
Education Week and other general 
educational observances. The papers 
gave recognition where recognition 
was due and censure where censure 
was needed. All of these activities 
were regarded as services to the 
schools and to education as a whole. 
The best papers never lost sight of 
the fact that they were newspapers, 
governed by a journalistic code, and 
they handled their missionary work 
skillfully in editorials, features or 
commentators’ columns. 

The school and its problems were 
kept constantly before the people of 
the community, interest was main- 
tained and conditions were bettered. 
The people in these communities 
began to feel that the maintenance 
of the public school system was pub- 
lic business in fact as well as in law, 
and board members and admin- 
istrators found their positions 
stronger and their paths smoother 
after the public had been taken into 
their confidence in advance of any 
unexpected decisions or actions on 
their part. It is no wonder that such 
publications are increasing in num- 
ber and improving in quality. 

This is not a theoretical treatise on 
school papers but an account of facts. 
The facts do not apply to all schools 
having papers. Innumerable schools 
have duplicated papers that drag out 
an untidy and purposeless existence. 

The driving and cohesive forces 
that have made so many of the pa- 
pers successful have been embodied 
in their energetic and intelligent staff 
advisers. The proof of this is found 
in observation of the fate of formerly 
successful papers from which the ad- 
visers have been lured by concrete 
recognition of their abilities in the 
form of offers of better positions. In 
replacing them the boards or the 


superintendents have not found suc- 
cessors who were qualified to carry 
on the work. It is true that a good 
teacher is the first consideration but 
there are plenty of good teachers who 
have the requisite qualities to make 
good advisers as well. 

Good judgment is one of the major 
qualities desirable. The adviser of a 
paper that carries out such a broad 
constructive program must be con- 
sidered as the school publicity agent. 
One without tact can do more harm 
than good. One without energy and 
interest will let the whole project bog 
down and will make the paper an 
object of shame rather than pride. 


Inexpensive Publicity 


No agency of comparable cost can 
do so much to keep the community 
in close and sympathetic touch with 
the school as a duplicated paper of 
good quality. No other school ac- 
tivity gives the pupils more thorough 
training in the use of good English, 
in cooperation, service, carefulness, 
judgment and accuracy. 

Adequate equipment for starting 
such a paper in a school that now has 
no form of duplicating machine can 
be obtained for a sum ranging be- 
tween $50 and $500, with about $150 
the average value of equipment for 
most of the successful school papers. 
In some cases the staff has paid for 
the equipment from the revenues of 
the paper in two or three years. This 
has happened in communities in 
which the paper has won the sup- 
port of the community at large as 
subscribers and of the business men 
as advertisers. Expenses of publishing 
300 copies of a 10 page paper run 
about $6 per issue. If the paper is 
published every two weeks, as is 
usual, the cgsts for the year amount 
to about $100. For the schools that 
need a constructive pupil activity and 
an effective medium of publicity 
there is no better investment of 
money and time. 
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The School Cafeteria 
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Above: Section of a college cafeteria bakeshop. The pastry cook’s table, underneath the windows, was designed to 
fit that particular space. The table tops are all cured hard maple made up in 3 inch strips and bolted together from 
side to side. The tubular understructure is of stainless steel. The equipment rack is 18 gauge steel on three sides. 


Selecting Kitchen Equipment 


HE school cafeteria director 

should carry the major respon- 
sibility for planning and equipping 
the school cafeteria and kitchen. Sit- 
uations in which the school superin- 
tendent, and equipment 
engineer have planned and equipped 
the cafeteria without consulting the 


architect 


person who has been engaged to 
operate it are only too familiar. Per- 
haps as school cafeteria directors be- 
handle 
problems of planning layouts and 


come better equipped to 
evaluating equipment specifications, 
they will be called in more often to 
give suggestions. 

As a first step in the procedure of 
formulating judgments and making 
the cafeteria 
should think through the following 
questions: 

1. What is the total plan expected 


decisions manager 


to achieve and what values are to be 
given first place? Does it take into 
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consideration the 


to the situation? 


2. Is the possibility of expansion 


conditions peculiar 


and future needs to be considered ? 

3. What major purpose is each 
piece of equipment expected to serve? 
Does it meet the conditions of opti- 
mum suitability to usage require- 
ments and space limitations? 

4. What does the equipment re- 
quire in order to operate effectively 
and are these services available for a 
reasonable expenditure? How much 
will it cost to operate and maintain 
and is this expense justified in terms 
of the anticipated income? 

5. What is the estimated life of this 
piece of equipment? Is this in keep- 


Cornell University 


ing with other items of equipment 
and with the building as a whole? 

6. Will rapid progress in engineer- 
ing make this item obsolete before it 
has worn out? 

Whether one will spend $35 for a 
galvanized iron sink made with spot 
welded or riveted and soldered con- 
struction or $225 for a sink of the 
same made of stainless metal 
with all rounded corners, electrically 
welded with no soldering or rivets, 
cannot be any rule of 
thumb; the former would last five 
years at most, the latter, thirty-five 
years. 

A discussion of materials and con- 
struction details as applied to fabri- 


SIZe 


based on 
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cated kitchen equipment might well 
fill a book, but following are a few 
of the more important considerations. 

Monel metal and stainless steel are 
similar in appearance and in their 
properties of corrosion resistance, 
durability and ease of cleaning. The 
former is slightly more bluish in 
color, will oxidize to a darker gray 
over a period of time and is some- 
what more susceptible to staining 
with certain food constituents. It is 


a natural ore refined to an alloy con- 
taining 68 per cent nickel, 28 per 
cent copper and 4 per cent impurities. 
It has a higher specific gravity than 
stainless steel and costs approximately 
12 per cent more for a given surface 
and thickness. This is not to say that 


a piece of equipment made of monel 
will part of this 
difference is balanced by the fact that 
monel is easier to work than are the 
stainless steels. 

The stainless steels are more difh- 
cult to work, which has necessitated 
the use of much heavier power equip- 
ment for all of the bending, stamping 
and cutting processes. They vary 
somewhat in content, depending on 
the particular formula used by the 
company manufacturing them. There 
is, for example, austenetic chromium 
nickel stainless steel with an analysis 
of from 16 to 20 per cent chromium, 
from 7 to 10 per cent nickel and not 
more than 0.15 per cent or less than 
0.12 per cent carbon. The last ele- 


cost more, ,for a 
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Right: A steam 
heated stainless 
steel warmer with 
heavy drop doors 
which afford a 
resting place for 
pans as they are 
drawn out. Re- 
movable shelves 
are perforated. Be- 
low: A_ garbage 
can washer with a 
spraying nozzle in 
the bottom over 
which the can may 
be inverted. Sides 
of the can are 
washed down 
with the hose. 





Below: Stainless 
metal table and 
sink. There are 
some objections to 
the table edge 
with a 2 inch roll 
because it reduces 
working space 
and collects dust 
underneath. The 
sink has rounding 
corners with bot- 
tom pitched to 
the drain and is 
equipped with a 
quick acting type 
of waste valve. 


ment is extremely important because 
of its tendency to get out of solution 
and combine with chromium to form 
carbides; these, in turn, reduce corro- 
sion resistance. Chromium is the im- 
portant corrosion resisting element, 
while nickel assists in making the 
metal easier to work. The latter 
quality is extremely important and 
is the one that has presented the 
greatest stumbling block in the fabri- 
cation of stainless steel equipment. 
Galvanized iron has long been in 
use and it is still extremely important 
where costs must be kept at a mini- 
mum. If this metal is selected, a 
good grade of low carbon iron cop- 
per bearing sheet steel should be 
specified and the piece of equipment 
heavily galvanized after fabrication. 
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Other sheet metals used are cold 
rolled copper, nickel silver, blue an- 
nealed black iron and planish sheets. 
The last two are found in medium 
priced equipment but they are a poor 
investment as they corrode readily 
and require constant maintenance. 
Copper will hold up over a consider- 
able period of time if properly cared 
for, but its cost in terms of mainte- 
nance is high. Nickel silver has fair 
corrosion resisting properties and 
looks well but it is soft and dents 
easily. 

When wood is used, properly aged 
maple or birch is preferred for table 
tops, cypress is specified for refrigera- 
tors and spruce or white wood, for 
shelving. These are treated to make 
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Above: Steam heated serving 
counter. The top is of heavy 
gauge stainless metal equipped 
with panel adapters to take the 
various sizes of counter contain- 
ers. Left: An open portable rack 
that is small enough to be moved 
easily and is useful for transfer- 
ring supplies back and _ forth. 


them reasonably impervious to moist- 
ure and staining. 

Other materials of construction in- 
clude angles, channels, bars and 
flanges for framework. These mem- 
bers are usually galvanized. Fittings 
for steam coils and pipes should be 
made of brass or copper if they are 
to be used with stainless steel equip- 
ment and, if immersed, should be 
tinned. Chromium plating may be 
specified for exposed areas. Steel pipe 
would be more in keeping with gal- 
vanized iron equipment. In other 
words, choose the pipe or other fit- 
tings to match the expected life of 
the equipment. On stainless steel 
equipment castings for such items as 
feet, handles and hinges should call 
for white metal with a minimum 
content of 30 per cent nickel. On 
galvanized equipment such parts may 
be of cast or malleable iron. 

The construction would include 
the matter of gauges (thickness of 
materials), workmanship details, 
overall design and finish. The gauge 
specified would depend largely on 
the material selected, the usage and 
the span that the dimensions of the 
part:cular piece of equipment make 
necessary. Lighter gauges may, of 


course, be used for items in which 
the weights to be supported are not 
heavy. In general, it might be said 
that when stainless steel is called for, 
table tops should be not less than 14 
gauge; sinks not less than 16 gauge; 
cabinet sidewalls not less than 20 
gauge, and front or back not less 
than 18 gauge. When no supporting 
framework is used it stands to reason 
heavier gauges would be specified. 

In comparison with stainless steel, 
ga‘vanized iron should be two or 
ihree gauges heavier. When stainless 
s.eel or monel is placed over wood, as 
in the construction of certain types of 
table tops or other working surfaces, 
a 24 or 26 gauge metal is possible. 
A comparison of the gauges (United 
States Standard) most commonly 
specified is as follows: 


No. 22 031 inches 
No. 20 0375 inches 
No. 18 05 inches 
No. 16 0625 inches 
No. 14 078 inches 
No. 12 109 inches 
No. 10 140 inches 


A set of these gauges made up in 
metal is as necessary as a measuring 
tape. 

The question of finishes and fin- 
ishing is important in terms of ap- 
pearance, ease of cleaning and 
durability. For the stainless steels the 
No. 4 is the standard finish, although 
this is usually polished to give a No. 
6 satin finish. This is desirable for 
cabinets, fronts of counters or wher- 
ever appearance is a major consider- 
ation. A mirror finish is frequently 
used for the trim. When items are 
to be plated with another metal, such 
as chromium, nickel, tin or zinc, 
they must be left in the electrolytic 
bath long enough for a substantial 
coating of the metal to be deposited. 

Welding is an important process 
in fabrication and is largely respon- 
sible for the ultimate appearance of 
the equipment. It should be done in 
the factory to the extent possible or, 
if it has to be done elsewhere, skilled 
workmen should handle it. Electric 
arc welding is used when major em- 
phasis is given to the quality of the 
finished product. Spot welding or 
riveting and soldering are cheaper 
alternatives. Greater attention to the 
grinding and polishing of all sur- 
faces, welded joints and fittings will 
also contribute to final quality. 
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See it in Netion... 
Demonstration on your own floors 
involves no obligation. Phone 
nearest Finnell branch, or write 
Finnell System, Inc., 212 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 




















SCRUBS 
POLISHES 
WAHES 
BURNISHES 
Classroom Gloors 
Corridors 


Other Large Areas 


Speedily, thoroughly, and with surprisingly little effort, this 100 
Series Finnell will scrub and polish the corridors, gymnasium, and 
other lorge areas in your school. Then, with a slight adjustment, 
utilizing an interchangeable brush ring that adapts the larger size 
for small areas, you can take this same Finnell into classrooms and 
clean beneath and around desks and seats. And this same Finnell 
may be used to wax your floors and to burnish them to a safe, 
non-slippery lustrous polish. 


The nearby Finnell man would like to tell you more about Finnell 
products and economies. He is qualified — and should be — to 
give you expert advice on floor care methods and equipment. 
Back of him is a third of a century of specialized experience in 
treating and maintaining school floors, the extensive Finnell line 
of equipment, and the complete Finnell line of accessories, sealers, 
waxes, and cleansers — each designed to meet specific needs. 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and Specialists in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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Those Window Shades 


Window shades are always a de- 
batable question. For this reason we 
were interested not long ago in getting 
G. L. Blackwell’s ideas on the subject. 
Mr. Blackwell is secretary and business 
manager of the school district of St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

“After many years of the trial and 
error method,” he told us, “we have 
found for our own use, at least, that 
a double roller curtain, pulling from 
both top and bottom, is the most satis- 
factory. We prefer a curtain made of 
long staple cotton, tan in color, oil 
treated, but with no filler. We prefer 
a texture of from 26 to 30 threads to 
the inch. These threads are interwoven 
and, under a magnifying glass, they 
are not unlike burlap in appearance. 
Of course, the threads are twisted and, 
in this respect, differ. 

“One of the best tests of any curtain 
is an easy one and one that can con- 
vince the purchasing authorities quick- 
ly as to the desirability and durability 
of the material. The test is this: Take 
a well-sharpened pencil and jab into 
the material. Remove the pencil and 
one will find either a jagged hole or 
a round one. If the hole is jagged, the 
material is torn; if the hole is merely 
round, one will find upon close obser- 
vation that the interwoven threads have 
merely been forced apart and by mov 
ing the fingers over these threads, one 
can quickly place them together again. 
We have found, too, that this type of 
curtain lasts longer, softens excessive 
light, may be quickly and satisfactorily 
adjusted and, for the most part, is more 
economical. 

“Tt is difficult to say how often a 
window shade should be replaced. The 
lasting quality depends largely upon 
the use and handling in the classroom. 
Most shades will not last long, if per- 
mitted to flap out of the open window 
or not put down properly. From six 
to ten years may be the average re- 
placement time.” 

Venetian blinds have been given con- 
siderable thought by educators, Mr. 
Blackwell goes on to explain, and they 
have distinct advantages in being ad- 
justable and giving the right quantity 
of light for the classrooms at times 
when other shades are completely 
drawn. The only drawback has been 
that they are somewhat expensive. 


More About Shades 


Pursuing this same subject a bit 
farther, we find that in the schools of 
Terre Haute, Ind., Halberstadt, 
director of business and research, is re- 
placing old shades with the double 
hung type that operate from the center, 
one to pull up and one to pull down 
with a light shield. Here are his rea- 
sons: 

“We are able to control light efh- 
ciency and glare better. Shades may 
be made of a good grade of canvas, 
tan color, thoroughly shrunk and with- 
out a filling or coating of any sub- 
stance. A cotton duck with a thread 
count of 84 threads warp and 28 
threads filling per square inch is a 
good type. A good guaranteed brand 
of rollers at least 1 inch in diameter 
or larger is ample for good opera- 
tion. Hard maple, thoroughly _ sea- 
soned, will make a good slat. An efh- 
cient locking pulley well supported at 
the window head with a standard 
bracket is necessary for efficient opera- 
tion. Hard braided, No. 4 size cord, 
ample in length and adjusted to the 
type of our style of shade, is necessary.” 


Cleaning Paint 


In the course of conversation with a 
maintenance engineer the other day he 
discussed the cleaning of painted sur- 
faces. Here are some suggestions fresh 
from his notebook just as he gave them 
to us. Incidentally, don’t let anyone 
tell you, he emphasized, that painted 
surfaces that are properly washed will 
not stay clean for a long time. They 
are free from any substance that will 
attract or hold dust or soil. Oil painted 
surfaces also can be repeatedly washed 
without scratching, dulling or discolor- 
ing the cleaned area. 

Here are his recommendations: 

“Use 4 pint of a satisfactory main- 
tenance cleaning material in | gallon 
of water. Wash painted surfaces with 
a wool sponge. Dip the sponge to the 
bottom of the pail in order to get the 
full effects of cleaning material. Before 
washing, squeeze the excess solution 
from the sponge. Clean about 3 square 
feet of the painted surface at a time. 

“After washing, rinse with clean 
water and with a clean sponge. Then 


buff the washed area with a soft cloth, 
using an up and down, not a circular, 
motion. On painted walls, wash from 
the bottom up to avoid streaks. If more 
than ordinary soil is found, sprinkle a 
little cleaning material directly on the 
sponge and apply it to the surface to 
be cleaned. After cleaning, rinse and 
buff as described above.” 


Selecting the Custodian 


What are some of the essential qual- 
ifications for school custodians? Here 
are nine that, in the opinion of Dr. 
H. H. Linn, superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, should be care- 
fully considered in selecting applicants. 
“Personally,” Doctor Linn explains in 
submitting them, “I am more _inter- 
ested in selecting potential capable 
people and then training them than | 
am in establishing any set of written 
examinations.” 

1. They must be of average intelli- 
gence. 

They must have at least the equiv- 
alent of an eighth grade education and 
we are now giving preference to high 
school graduates. 

They must be from 21 to 45 years 
of age. 

They must pass a physical exami- 
nation conducted by a physician of our 
choosing. 

They must be American citizens, 
although not American 
born. 

They must be able to read, write 
and speak the English language with 
enough fluency to be easily under- 
stood. 

They must be of good character. 

8. Physically we prefer that the 
height be a minimum of 5 feet 4 inches 
with a minimum weight of 120 pounds. 

Experience in building trades, 
especially carpentry, electrical and 
plumbing work or painting, entitles 
the applicant to special consideration. 

“Experience in custodial work itself,” 
Doctor Linn adds, “probably should be 
given some weight, but I doubt that an 
examination is the best way of judging 
the value of previous training. How- 
ever, in the case of engineering service, 
such as taking care of heating plants, 
it is desirable that the applicant have 
some training and experience in firing 
methods.” 
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MR. SMITH 


TAKES NO CHANCES 


There’s no question about it, Mr. Smith is a very 
cautious superintendent. He looks out for things 
before they happen. That’s one reason why he’s 
so successful. 

For example, take the matter of slippery floors. 
Here’s the way Mr. Smith’s mind works—“slip- 
pery floors, children running around, falls, per- 
haps even broken arms and damage suits. No 
thanks!” So Mr. Smith insists on Wyandotte 
Detergent for floor-mopping in his school. 

It’s a wise precaution to follow Mr. Smith’s ex- 
ample. When you use Wyandotte Detergent, you 
know that there'll be no slippery film left on the 
floors of halls or classrooms. And you can prove 
it—in court, if necessary. 

If you don’t use Wyandotte Detergent now, ask 
a Wyandotte Service Representative to call. He'll 
explain how Wyandotte Detergent can lower your 


Cleaning costs—and make floors and stairs safer. 


MICHIGAN 
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CAR-NA-VAR TAKES 
HONORS IN SCHOOL'S 
“CHECKERBOARD” TEST 





Cuts Time & Labor Costs 25% 
Reports Township High School 
of Centralia, Illinois 


A novel test was recently conducted by this 
Centralia School .. . in which several types 
of floor treatments were applied in a 
“checkerboard” layout in a busy corridor. 
Car-Na-Var was definitely voted the win- 
ner! It now replaces the two penetrating 
seals of the varnish type which were being 
used up to that time. 





is the original varnish-gum and wax floor 
treatment that combines the durability of 
varnish and the seratch-resisting qualities 
of wax. A heavy-duty treatment that WILL 
OUTWEAR ANY WAX ON THE MAR. 
KET. Car-Na-Var requires fewer applica- 
tions saves in material and labor. 
Users find it costs less in the long run! 

Easily applied with a mop, Car-Na-Var 
is ready fer use in an hour. Gives a 
beautiful streakless finish . . . non-slippery 
and WATERPROOF! Supplied in “nat- 


ural” and popular colors. 





Car-Na-Seal treated gym floor gives same 
satisfaction as Car-Na-Var, says Centralia 
Township High School. Car-Na-Seal is 
tough as leather and as pliable. Will not 
seratch or rubber burn. Also makes an 
excellent finish for school desks. 


Why Not Try Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Seal 
On Your Own Floors During the Holiday 
Vacation? Free Demonstration ... No 
Obligation. Write 


THE CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1581 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 
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News th Review 





Food Service Directors 

More than 300 delegates from 22 
states attended the Conference of Food 
Service Directors which held its fifth 
annual meeting in Baltimore, Novem- 
ber 2 to 4. 

Constance C. Hart was reelected to 
act as general chairman of the confer- 
ence, which will hold its 1940 meeting 
in Detroit. 

The program of this year’s confer- 
ence included trips to hospitals, school 
cafeterias, industrial plants and the fa- 
mous nutrition laboratory of Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, school of hygiene and pub- 
lic health, Johns Hopkins University. 

How some of the difficulties of the 
rural school lunch setup can be reme- 
died to meet the high standards of 
lunchrooms usually found in urban 
schools were indicated by Dr. Martha 
Koehne, nutrition bureau of child hy- 


giene, Ohio State Department of 
Health. 
Dr. David E. Weglein, Baltimore 


superintendent, emphasized the impor- 
tance of proper feeding of children and 
its relation to the child’s school work. 
The best and most suitable foods must 
be supplied for children at the least 
possible cost to parents, he said. This 
makes for a happy and agreeable pu- 
pil, parent and school situation. 

The playroom type of lunchroom, as 
developed in the Detroit elementary 
schools, was discussed at a round table 
session. This dual use of space is made 
possible by a carefully developed sched- 
ule, it was said. Special tables that fold 
into the wall when not in use, stools 
that are stored and a kitchen _parti- 
tioned from the room provide the lunch 
facilities. 


Four methods used to maintain 
lunchrooms in smaller schools were 
mentioned in a discussion of lunch 


problems in small schools led by Mar- 
jorie Hazeltine, nutritionist, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor: 
(1) the concession, (2) P.-T. A. coop- 
erative management, (3) home eco- 
nomics department management and 
(4) trained management with the cafe- 
teria as an important educational de- 
partment of the school. 

The use of good tools, a quiet place 
for work, definite planning, study of 
the markets and the giving of explicit 
directions for all food items to be car- 
ried out on the menu were emphasized 
by Quindara Oliver Dodge, Simmons 
College, Boston, in discussing “Menu 
Making and Food Cost Control.” She 
also stressed the importance of a knowl- 
edge of the cost of foods and of the use 


of imagination in planning school cafe- 
teria menus. 

In connection with the report on the 
study of fish and fish products by Alma 
Bering, the Maryland Fish and Game 
Commission set up an exhibit of fish 
and seafood in Maryland. 

The opportunity for teaching good 
food habits to a great portion of the 
population through the school cafeteria 
was emphasized by Dr. Mary deGarmo 
Bryan, head of institution management, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and editor of the school feeding section 
of The Nation’s Scuoots. The school 
lunch is a teaching laboratory for one 
of life’s daily experiences, she pointed 
out. 

In connection with the conference 
five radio broadcasts by speakers ap- 
pearing on the program were arranged 
by Alice Lambert, nutritionist, Ameri- 
can Red Cross chapter of Baltimore, in 
order to bring to local parents a better 
conception of the efforts being made 
by school cafeterias for the benefit of 
the school child. 


SAFETY 


aa 
Street Accidents Increase 

After recording annual decreases in 
the number of children killed on the 
streets of New York City for the last 
several years, the police department re- 
ports a probable increase this year. 
During the first eight months of the 
year, 94 children of 16 years of age 
and under were killed on the city’s 
streets as compared with 78 during the 
same period last year. 

Most frequent causes of death were: 
(1) running into roadway, (2) cross- 
ing at other than crossings, (3) steal- 
ing rides, (4) playing in roadway, (5) 
walking or running past parked cars 
and (6) bicycling. 


HEALTH 


Plan School Health Program 


How national health and educational 
agencies may plan and coordinate their 
services to obtain a more adequate 
school health education program was 
the theme of the two day Conference 
for Cooperation in School Health Edu- 
cation held last month at the National 
Health Council headquarters in Rocke- 
feller Center under the chairmanship 
of Prof. Ira V. Hiscock of Yale Uni- 
versity. Delegates from some 50 na- 
tional agencies attended and completed 
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Outstanding Results in Your School Projects 


CRAYOLA 
COLORED 
WAX 
CRAYON 


Works equally well 
on paper, wood or 
cloth, does not rub. 
Quick response to 
; the child’s ideas 
gives unusual color brilliancy to in- 
tegrated work, free illustration, design 
and picture making. Crayola is the 
universal crayon for all forms of school 
art and craft, and perfect medium for 
stenciling. Packed 6, 8, 12, 16 and 24 
sticks to the box. Also over-size for 
mural and poster work. 


[rare 


, CRAYOLA 





are achieved when you use 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


for school and craft work 
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ARTISTA 
WATER COLOR NO. 09 


Both semi-moist and dry cakes have strength 
and brilliance as well as transparency and 
excellent mixing properties. Produce clean 
washes, hold true color value, ideal for free 
expression in every phase of school design or 
rendering. No. 09 is the new vibrant eight 
color assortment producing a perfect twelve 
color wheel. 


These unusually fine crayons, water and tempera colors, etc., have dem- 
onstrated their superiority in regular classroom use year after year. 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


White or yellow 
An - du - septic 
Crayon provides 
the medium for 
every type of 
blackboard demon- 
stration from Kinder- 
garten through High 
School. Its freedom 
from dust gives health 
protection to both pupil and teacher. 
Easy on the blackboard because it is 
entirely free from gritty or hard par- 
ticles. The clear marking helps stimulate 
interest and vitalize instruction. Made 
round, square and hexagonal, packed 
144 sticks in rolled edge metal box, or in 
slide-cover wooden box. 
















Gold Medal Products Lead on Merit 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


41 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 


Other Gold Medal Products include 
Perma Pressed Crayons, Artista Tem- 
pera Colors, Frescol Compact Colors, 
Clayola Modeling Material, and Shaw 
Finger Paint. 




















ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treal- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 


Merewwchrme, AW&D 


wounds. 





] (MERCURO- 
CHROME 


REG US Pat OFF 
2% SOLUTION 
“WOO BRanDd OF 
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(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) batow orrwc acu: 
FLUORESCEIN SODIUM 
is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and GENERAL 


ANTISEPTIC 
FOR FIRST AID 


WESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 
BALTIMORE. MO 























bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
In more 














all minor wounds and abrasions. 


After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-orymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


serious cases, consult a physician. 


HY NSON,WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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a plan of organization and adopted a 
program following a year of study of 
needs. 

New officers elected are: Prot. C. E. 
Turner of Massachusetts Institute of 
chairman; W. J. Hamil 
schools, Oak 


Technology, 
ton, superintendent of 


Park, Ill., vice chairman, and Dr. 


N. P. Nielson of the National Education 


Association, sec retary. 





Film Releases 











To the Ladies—Princess Kropotkin in 
a film on lacemaking from its incep 
tion to the present; also gives table 
settings and recipes. Produced for 

the Milwaukee Lace Paper Company 

and suitable for home economics 

classes and P.-T. A. 


ning time: 22 minutes. 16 mm., 


groups. Run- 


sound. Free except tor transportation 
charges. Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 
7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 
The Earth and Its Seasons, The Mys- 
teries of Water and The World We 
Live In—Three science films suitable 
for classroom use; combine photog 
raphy with animated drawings. 16 
mm., sound. Price $40, minus 10 
per cent school discount. Will rent 


Builders Classroom 


Knowledge 












Films, McCrory Studios, 130 West 
Forty-Sixth Street, New York. 

The Story of Our Flag—Traces history 
and evolution of the flag. Suitable 
for classroom or auditorium use. 16 
mm., sound. Knowledge Builders 
Classroom Films, McCrory Studios, 
130 West Forty-Sixth Street, New 
York. 

Rectilinear Coordinates 
student to the basic ideas of analyti- 
cal geometry. 16 mm., sound. Knowl- 


Introduces 


edge Builders Classroom Films, Mc- 
Crory Studios, 130 West Forty-Sixth 
Street, New York. 
The Story of Coal 
formed, mining processes, regions 
where it is found and uses in busi- 


How coal is 


ness world. 16 mm., sound. Knowl- 
edge Builders Classroom Films, Mc- 
Crory Studics, 130 West Forty-Sixth 
Street, New York. 
Know Your Typewriter 


importance of correct technics in typ- 


Emphasizes 


ing and use of time-saving devices. 
Machines of six major manufacturers 
shown. 3 reels. 16 mm., silent. Har- 
mon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York. 
Latin America 
tion, relation of physical characteris- 
tics of the country and its economic 
growth. Covers the entire continent. 


16 mm., silent. 2 reels. Harmon 


Traces of Inca civiliza- 


Oy ation at i) aa 3 
Whrld - Jain Spa / 








The Bath Department 


Combining unusual health and recreational facilities, The 


Greenbrier is recognized as a truly unique resort...a spa 


with all the advantages of a metropolitan hotel and country 


club! During the winter season it offers the ideal spot for a 


vacation and “rest-cure"’—and, in addition, at that time you 


can take advantage of a very special low rate. Call your travel 


agent—or representative below—for complete information. 


y/F Greenbrier Hotel 


L. R. JOHNSTON, GENERAL MANAGER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New 
York. 

Warning — British documentary film 
showing what happens during and 
after an air raid on a typical British 
city. Portrays defense measures used, 
destruction caused by air raids, first 
aid to injured and task of restoration. 
3 reels. 16 mm., sound. For sale or 
rental. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 
West Forty-Fifth Street, New York. 

A Study of Spring Wild Flowers— 
Color film of such flowers as early 
marsh marigold and skunk cabbage, 
violet, hepatica, arbutus, lady slipper 
and many others. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
silent. For sale or rental. Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York. 

L'lle d’Orleans—Color film of historic 
island off Quebec showing native 
customs, industries and architecture. 
1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For sale or 
rental. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 
West 45th Street, New York. 


RADIO 


Radio Stimulates Reading 


Credit for stimulating the reading of 
1392 books and in causing the city li- 
braries to expend $400 for books, 
prompted by the increased circulation, 








has been attributed to an educational 
radio program produced by the public 
schools of Evansville, Ind. 

This program was a “Good Books” 
series in which 700 pupils from the 
ninth through the twelfth grades of 
four city high schools participated. The 
pupils participated in writing of the 
scripts, the production of the broadcasts 
and in hearing of the transcriptions. 

This experiment has afforded an op- 
portunity for the development of the 
following aspects: 

1. Pupil Aspects: It created a real 
motive for pupils in producing worth- 
while programs; it offered pupils an 
opportunity for exploratory activities; it 
developed responsibility, cooperation, 
precision, understanding, originality 
and critical appreciation; it provided a 
possible vocational interest for a mi- 
nority, and it competed satisfactorily 
with other leisure time pupil activities. 

2. Speech Aspects: It promoted a 
better use of the spoken word; it en- 
larged the vocabulary of those partici- 
pating in the creative work; it promot- 
ed group discussion among script writ- 
ers, actors and auditors, both in school 
and at home; it enhanced the interest 
in diction of both actors and auditors 
who became acutely aware of pro- 
nunciation, inflection and the differ 
ences between standard and substand- 
ard speech, and it assisted the trend of 

(Continued on page 73) 
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G-E AUTOMATIC 
tglit Control 


AT WORK 









The electrically operated Da-Lite Electrol Screen is ideal for auditoriums and 
| large classrooms. It can be raised, lowered or stopped at any position by 
means of an electrical control placed anywhere desired. Available with Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded or Mat White Surface in 14 standard sizes up to 20’ x 20’ inclusive. 


mSCREENS 


| AND 
Tn ACCESSORIES 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Bernice Miller is a perfectly typical 8-year-old— active, 
full of fun—she’s the sweetheart of her neighborhood. 





Can Simplify Projection 


in Your Schools 





Wherever you plan to show pictures, there is a 
| Da-Lite Sereen with the right mounting, the 
right surface and of the right size to meet your 
requirements most efficiently. Da-Lite Screens 
are easily set up and are easy to put in service, 
show the pictures at their best and have the 
strength and durability to withstand years of 
hard usage. 






ae 


She’s in third grade, and really enjoys school. But so THE DA-LITE PROJECTOR STAND 
do all the children in her class. They're fortunate : A . 
enough to— | Save confusion getting 


ready! Equip your school 
with Da-Lite projector 
stands which can be quickly 
set up anywhere and pro- 
vide a firm suppert for the 
projector. Because they are 
adjustable in height they 
permit projecting pictures 
above the heads of the 
audience. 


Write for latest 48 page catalog 
on Da-Lite Screens and Acces- 

5 sories. It has valuable informa- 
attend one of the 200 schools where good lighting, plus tion you need in choosing the 





“electric eye’’ control, makes seeing comfortable at all right screens and equipment for 
times. We shall be glad to send information on auto- your school. 


matic control for your lighting. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 12TNS, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, i. 
i LOANED APOE! I YO RBEN TERRE 
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A Bell & Howell 


Will Solve All Your 
Projector Problems! 








EFORE you invest school dollars | 

in any motion picture projector, | 
find out about the new Filmosounds. | 
For these 16 mm. sound film projec- 
tors are precision-built by the makers | 
for 32 years of Hollywood's profes-| 
sional equipment, in a range of mod- 
els to meet every school need. 

Filmosound “‘Utility,’’ shown above, 
may be the model for your school— 
more schools use it than any other'| 
Filmosound. It projects both sound 
and silent films. Serves both classrooms 
and good-sized auditoriums. Has| 
clutch for still projection and reverse | 
switch for repeating sequences for 
emphasis. In addition, you can add a 
public address microphone, and a 
phonograph turntable to provide 
music for school events. 

There are other Filmosounds and} 
Filmo silent projectors, too, from 
classroom models to the Filmoarc,| 
which provides high-intensity arc| 
illumination for motion pictures in| 
the largest school auditorium. Mail 
coupon for details. 


1500 Sound Films 
The new Filmosound Library Catalog| 
prconmns fifteen hundred 16 mm. sound 
Ims, especially selected and edited for} 
education and entertainment of children | 
of all ages. Catalog is free to owners of | 
16 mm. sound film projectors, 25c to 
others. A list of the 1500 film titles is free | 
to everyone. Use the coupon. Bell &| 
Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 


Don’t Forget—MAIL NOW! 





i =— = a a oo 2 oe = oe i 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 1 
1855 Larchmont Avenue 1 
Chicago, Illinois i 

Send free booklet describing 1 
and illustrating all Filmosound | 
School Projectors. 4 

We now have CC i 

Number Make) | 

sound projectors. Include ( ) new catalog, | 
list of school films. i 
Name - 
School ; 
Address ; 
City . State 1 


NS 12-39 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL} 
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On the Air During December 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
| by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company. 


All programs are listed in Eastern Standard Time. 


local outlets. 


Daily 


12:30-1:30 p.m.—Nati :nal 
Hour (NBC Blue). 


Farm and Home 


Sunday 


children’s quiz 
directed by 


11:05 a.m.—March of Games, 
game program, produced and 
Nila Mack (CBS). 

11:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon 
Youth (NBC Red). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—On Your Job, 
ance program (NBC Red) 

1:00-1:15 p.m.—Pilgrimage in Poetry, broad- 
casts from homes of famous American poets 
(NBC Blue). 
December 3—-Stephen Crane. 

Elinor Wylie. 

Alan Seeger. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Music American 


and 


vocational guid- 


December 10 
December 17 


December 24 


December 31—William Vaughn Moody. 
2:00-3:00 p.m.—Great Plays (NBC Blue). 

December 3—Volpone. 

December 10—Tartuffe. 


December 17—Beggar’s Opera. 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—Democracy in Action, a series 
of programs designed to show the people 
of the United States how their federal gov- 
ernment operates. Produced in cooperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education (CBS). 

2:30-3:00 p.m.—University of Chicago Round 
Table (NBC Red). 


3:00 p.m.—New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conducting (CBS). 


3:15-3:30 p.m.—-A Bookman’s Notebook. Book 
reviews by Joseph H. Jackson (NBC Blue). 

4:30-5:00 p.m.—The World Is Yours, auspices of 
Smithsonian Institution (NBC Red) 


Monday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, produced in cooperation 
with the Progressive Education Association 
(CBS). 

2:00-2:30 p.m.—Adventure in Reading. Dram- 
atizations of books and lives of famous au- 
thors, showing background of their works, 
by Helen Walpole (NBC Blue). 

5:45-6:00 p.m.—Adventures in Science, guests 
interviewed by Watson Davis, director of 
Science Service (CBS). 

7:45-8:00 p.m.—Science on the March (NBC 
Blue). 

9:30 p.m.—Youth in Crisis, sponsored by the 
American Youth Commission (NBC Blue). 
10:30-11:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum (NBC 

Blue). 





Tuesday 


American School of the Air. Folk 
Music of America, produced in cooperation 
with the Archives of American Folk Songs 
of the Library of Congress, the Music Edu- 
cation Conference and the National Educa- 
tion Association (CBS).? 

1:45-2:00 p.m.—General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 

2:00-2:30 p.m. Gallant American Women, 
dramatizations depicting the important part 
women have played and are playing in the 
activities of American life; produced in co- 
operation with the U. S. Office of Education 
(NBC Blue). 

4:30 p.m.—Of Men and Books, reviews of 
current books and discussions of contem- 
porary authors by Prof. John T. Frederick 
of Northwestern University (CBS). 

9:30-10:00 —Edward Weeks, editor of 
Atlantic Monthly, explores the world of let- 
ters, with guest speakers (NBC Blue). 


Wednesday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. New 
Horizons, a chronological history of the lives 
of explorers and pioneers (CBS).? 

4:30 p.m.—Highways to Health, medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New York 
Academy of Medicine (CBS). 


9:15 a.m. 


Watch listings for your 


Thursday 


9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. Tales 
From Far and Near, presenting a selection 
of children’s books of high literary quality 
(CBS).2 


2:00-2:30 p.m.—Ideas That Came True, drama- 
tizations of historic episodes which trace the 
development of American ideas and ideals, 
Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, narrator (NBC Blue). 


4:30 p.m.—So You Want to Be. . ? Voca- 
eational program for children (CBS). 


9:30-10:30 p.m.—America’s Town Meeting of 


the Air, George V. Denny, moderator (NBC 
Blue). 
10:30 p.m.—Americans at Work, documentary 


broadcasts comprising dramatizations of oc- 


cupations and interviews with people 
engaged in various vocations (CBS). 
Friday 
9:15 a.m.—American School of the Air. This 


Living World, history’ and current events 
broadeasts consisting of dramatizations and 
forums presented at various New York City 
high schools, with the pupils participating 
in the actual broadcasting (CBS) .? 


2:00-3:06 p.m.—-NBC Music 
Hour, Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor 
commentator (NBC Blue).* 


4:30 p.m.—Men Behind the Stars, 


Appreciation 
and 


legends of 


the constel'ations dramatized, Prof. William 
H. Barton Jr., executive curator, Hayden 
Planetarium, narrator (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p.m.—Torch of Progress, story of 
man’s progress related by Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs (NBC Red). 

8:00-8:30 p.m.—-Order of Adventurers, experi- 


ences of famous scientists and explorers (NBC 
Blue). 
10:30-10:45 p.m. 
as told by Cesar 
cooperation with 


Story Behind the Headlines, 
Saerchinger. Broadcast in 
the American Historical 


Association (NBC Red). 
Saturday 
10:15-10:30 a.m.—No School Today, safety 
program for children (NBC Red). 


12:00 Noon—Milestones in the History of Mu- 
sic, presented by the Eastman School of Music 
under the direction of Dr. Howard Hanson 
(NBC Red). 

12:00-12:25 p.m.—American Education Forum, 
current series devoted to outstanding ex- 
perimental colleges in the field of general 
education with Dr. Grayson Kefauver of 
Stanford University (NBC Blue). 

12:30-1:00 p.m.—Nila Mack’s Let’s Pretend, 
dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and orig- 
inal fantasies by the CBS director of chil- 
dren’s programs. Réles enacted by cast of 
junior stock company of the air (CBS). 

1:00-2:00 p.m.—What Price America, U. S. 
Department of Interior conservation program 
(CBS) 

6:30 p.m.—What’s Art to Me? Produced in 
cooperation with the Museum of Modern Art. 
Dramatizations and quiz programs on art in 
present day life (CBS). 

7:00 p.m.—People’s Platform, round table dis- 
cussion of social, economic and political 
problems, Lyman Bryson, chairman (CBS). 

7:30-8:00 p.m.—Art for Your Sake, drama- 
tization of the lives and works of great 
painters by Dr. Bernard Myers, cooperation 
National Art Society (NBC Blue). 

10:00-11:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor (NBC 


Orchestra, 
Blue).* 





'Except Sunday. 

2The American School of the Air program 
will be heard in the Eastern Standard Time 
Zone only at 9:15 a.m.; in the Central Stand- 
ard Time Zone at 2:30 p.m.; in the Mountain 
Standard Time Zone at 1:30 p.m., and in the 
Pacific Standard Time Zone at times that can 
be learned from the various local stations. 

*NBC Music Appreciation Hour will be heard 
in the Chicago area over WCFL on Tuesdays 
from 2:00 to 3:00 p.m. (C.S.T.). 

*The NBC Symphony under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini will be heard in Chicago from 
9:00 to 10:30 p.m. (C.S.T.) over WCFL. 
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(Continued from page 70) 
modern English in the closer relation- 
ship between spoken and written Eng- 
lish. 

3. School Aspects: It assisted in the 
trend of modern thinking to break 
down department lines; it fitted into 
a city curriculum for the purpose of 
enrichment; it promoted the taking of 
field trips; it provided a psychologically 
sound incentive other than coercion, 
reward, exemption and school marks 
to ensure practically 100 per cent par- 
ticipation in the extensive reading pro- 
gram; it introduced a new method of 
teaching, and it appealed to individual 
differences. 

4. Community Aspects: It afforded 
an excellent opportunity for the schools 
to give an account of their stewardship 
of the youth of the community; it as- 
sisted in adult education encouraging 
the use of library facilities and in wide 
reading in many areas. 

In light of these aspects, together 
with the statistical data gathered in this 
study, the educator can with confidence 
introduce the radio into the classroom 
for the purpose of stimulating leisure 
reading and of enhancing the ability 
of high school pupils in understanding, 
appreciating and enjoying a wide vari- 
ety of literature, according to the 
Evansville Schools Bulletin. 


Southern School of the Air 

University of Kentucky educational 
radio features are being broadcast over 
the southern network of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System as a five day week 
program, known as the Southern 
School of the Air. The programs orig- 
inate in the university studios at Lex- 
ington. 


Radio in Saving Eyesight 

Radio as “an eye-rest period” for 
school children, particularly for those 
with defective sight, was advocated by 
Olive S. Peck, supervisor, Braille and 
sight-saving classes, Cleveland board 
of education, before a session of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness that met recently in New 
York City. 

Declaring that “auditory appeal has 
been neglected as a gateway to learn- 
ing,” she cited the success with radio 
in teaching 65,000 Cleveland elemen- 
tary school children. 

The effective use of the dictaphone 
and typewriter as educational devices 
for pupils having weak vision was 
demonstrated by Catherine Calcatera, 
teacher, sight-saving classes, Post School, 
Detroit, and her pupils. It was shown 
how such handicapped pupils were 
able to keep abreast of all school work 
by either taking notes on a portable 


bulletin typewriter during oral dis- 
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cussions in class or waiting for a dicta- 
phone record of school work, which 
they transcribe. 


“Youth in Crisis” 

Last month the American Youth 
Commission in cooperation with NBC 
inaugurated the first in a special group 
of programs called “Youth in Crisis,” 
which is presented from 9:30 to 10:00 
p.m. on Mondays (E.S.T.) over the 
blue network. 

On December 4 the program will be 
“Good 


Schools for All” with Dr. 


W. E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association; Rev. 
George Johnson, director of the depart- 
ment of education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Dr. George F. 
Zook, presider.t of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, appearing on the pro- 
gram. 


Pilgrimage in Poetry 

By vote of the heads of the depart- 
ments of English in more than 500 
colleges and universities, lives of 32 
great American poets are being dram- 











You Get More for your money from Neo-Shine because it has a wax con- 
tent 50% greater than any ordinary non-buffing wax. 


In addition, Neo-Shine’s ingredients—No. 1 Carnauba Wax, our special 


emulsifier, and bleached, bone-dry shellac—are correctly balanced. Thus, 
Neo-Shine’s wax film is sufficiently durable to withstand the hardest wear— 
a film soft enough to prevent powdering or marring, yet hard enough to 
give a smocth dirt-repelling surface that stays bright. 


DENVER ° 





That is why one application alone lays a beautifully-lustrous, traffic-resist- 
ing wax film that lasts twice as long. 

You owe it to your school to investigate Neo-Shine. For you can’t buy a 
more lasting or more economical floor wax—at any price. Try it—now! 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ° 
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atized in “Pilgrimage in Poetry” by 
NBC on its blue network every Sun- 
day afternoon at | o'clock (E.S.T.). 
NBC is sending its poetry commenta- 
tor, Ted Malone, to the shrines of the 
poets where he will give the dramatic 
incidents of the poet’s life connected 
with the home. 

Teachers are employing the broad- 
casts to supplement classroom teaching 
by making the pilgrimage a homework 
assignment. 





PUBLICATIONS 





New Radio Bulletin 


Last month the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee began publication of 
a monthly bulletin, Educational Radio 
Events, which covers the field of radio 
news and features. Subscriptions are 
free and may be from the 
committee, in care of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


obtained 


History of Self-Government 
Nation-wide distribution of a booklet 
tracing the history of self-government 
from the time of Aristotle and giving 
suggestions for developing student 
activities in the elementary 
high school and college is being made 
to several thousand high school teach- 





school, 


ers and principals by the National Self- 
Government Committee. The booklet, 
“Student Self-Government,” is written 
by Richard Welling, chairman of the 
committee. 


Texans to Launch Magazine 

University of Texas educators will 
launch a new monthly magazine edited 
by staff members of the school of edu- 
cation. Dr. J. G. Umstattd, curriculum 
department chairman, will edit the 
publication, Education Today, which is 
to have its initial edition soon. A six 
member advisory committee from the 
school of education is composed of 
Dean B. F. Pittenger, chairman, Dr. 
F. C. Ayer, Dr. Frederick Eby, Dr. 
D. K. Brace, Dr. Hob Gray and Dr. 
Clara M. Parker. 

The new magazine will, as one of its 
specific editorial policies, provide a me- 
dium for interchange of ideas between 


the United States and Latin America. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 





Silver Screen Is Blackboard 


Most South Carolina have 
installed motion picture projectors and 
are using films supplied by the audio- 
visual aids bureau of the University of 
South Carolina’s extension division. 


schools 


NOT THIS, PERHAPS . . . BUT YOUR FLOORS TAKE 
ABUSE ALMOST AS BAD. HILLYARD’S FLOOR TREAT- 
MENTS PROTECT YOUR FLOORS FROM SEVERE WEAR. 





HILLYARD SALES COMPARNY 





Established only a year ago, this bureau 
now owns 200 films outright and 75 
sets of science records, prepared by the 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learn- 
ing. The bureau also furnishes sets of 
colored lantern slides. 


Films in Review | 











NATURE’S MASTER BUILDER— 
THE TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. 
About seven minutes. Hollywood 
Film Enterprises, Inc., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Rating: 


Age Level: Elementary and lower 
secondary pupils. 

Quality of Photography: Excellent. 

Selection of Scenes: Good but very 
narrow in scope. 


Narration: Content tends toward 
sensational. 
The conversion by the trap-door 


spider of a hole in the ground into a 
secure nest is presented in this short 
film. Unfortunately, the origin of the 
hole remains unexplained. The spider 
spins material with which the cavity 
is lined and from which the trap door 
is fabricated. By means of a clever 
section setup, the activity of the spider 
within the hole is shown. It is also 


Stane Ht 


Hillyard’s have floor treatment products 
for every need, Floor Seals, Floor Fin- 
ishes, Floor Waxes, Floor Dressings and 
Floor Cleaners. Hillyard’s Hi-Quality 
Floor Maintenance Products are out- 
standing and will master any “tough 
job” to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. New floors are kept NEW and 
old floors are 
restored to at- 
tractive condi- 
tion. 


FREE 


“Hillyard’s Manual 
on Proper Floor 
Maintenance” full 
of practical, help- 
ful ideas on eco- 





Hillyard’s Manual 


on 
Proper 
Floor Maintenance 





idvert O-wical Ca 
Cassone 
nomical floor main- Shine All Salee Co 
: ee, 

tenance. Write for 


your copy today. 
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shown how the spider opens the door, 

enters the nest and holds the door shut. 

When it rains, the nest remains dry. 

The film provides pupils an oppor- 
tunity to observe a limited section of 
the activities of a rather unusual spider. 

The content covers only the structural 

activities of the spider, no mention be- 

ing made of food habits and other life 
activities. The photography is excellent 
and the selection of shots is good. The 
inclusion of some familiar object would 
have enabled pupils to get a better con- 
cept of the size of the animal. At times 
the narrative becomes a bit sensational, 
ascribing such terms as “brainy” and 

“wonderful” to the spider and its work. 

The narrow scope of the topic will limit 

the usefulness of the film but pupils 

up to the high school biology classes 
will find it interesting. 

PETROLEUM AND ITS PROD- 
UCTS. 16 mm. Sound. Sale or 
Rent. Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
350 West Forty-Second Street, New 
York. 

Rating: 

Age Level: For information, grades 

8 to 12; for appreciation, grades 4 to 7. 

Quality of Photography: Excellent. 

Selection of Scenes: Generally fair; 
some inaccuracies and too much in- 
cluded. 

Quality of Narration: Excellent. 


It! 








goes to Farr) 





A sample of art work in Cleveland 
public schools is this black and 
white sketch made by 18-year- 
old Harry George, pupil of West 
Technical High School. The post- 
er, outstanding because of its 
treatment of today’s most press- 
ing problem, was first published 
in the school newspaper, and then 
in a Cleveland daily newspaper. 








Opening scenes attempt to show how, 
through the action of geologic forces 
petroleum may have been produced in 
past geologic eras. The function of 
vegetable matter and diastrophic move- 
ments are stressed. Subsequent scenes 
show how oil wells are drilled, how 
the oil is pumped to the surface and 
stored in temporary reservoirs. Final 
scenes show how the petroleum may be 
separated into the various fractions by 
means of a “batch” still and suggest 
the possibility of obtaining additional 
gasoline through cracking processes. 

While the film gives the auditor a 
feeling of the excitement attendant 
upon the opening of a new oil field, 
it does not show completely the method 
by which oil is produced in the earth. 
Nor is any mention made of the fact 
that some geologists believe that petro- 
leum may be derived from animal fats. 
Also, the use of a “batch” still has 
been superseded in modern plants by 
a continuous process, using a fraction- 
ating column. However, the film would 
probably have considerable interest for 
high school pupils in chemistry or in 
general science courses. 

Technically the film is good. Scenes 
are clear; sound quality is excellent, and 
animated drawings are judiciously em- 
ployed. Technical terms were either 
explained or avoided. 








A NEW Sound System for YOUR School 


Here is a sound sys- 


tem that meets the 


needs of your school, 





now. And not only 





your immediate 


needs: there is am- 
ple room for future 


expansion. A valua- 


ble aid to any school 


administrator — yet 


priced for modest 
budgets. 





WEBST 
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Model S-80 


Bulletin No. 439, now ready, contains 
full information on school equipment. 
Use the coupon. 


ER-CHICAGO 


“The Sound of Tomorrow” 
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FEATURES 


Radio-Type Push-Button 
Switching 





Push-Button-Tuning Radio 





Latest Type Built-In 
Record Player 


Instant Two-Way Commu- 
nication with Any Room 


Instant Emergency Com- 
munication to All Rooms 


Central Eye-Ear Monitor 
Control 


Expansion to As Many As 
80 Rooms 











The Webster Company, Sec. D-24 
5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 
Send your new Institutional Bulletin No. 439 to 
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ADMINISTRATION 





Active Professional Group 

Long Island, New York, boasts an 
active professional organization in the 
Nassau County Schoolmen’s Council. 
Its quarterly meetings are characterized 
by good fellowship and keen interest in 
the presentation of viewpoints on world 
affairs by eminent guest speakers. In 
addition to the entertainment features 
of the meetings, the sports and recre 
ation committee arranges golf, tennis, 
bowling, volley ball, table tennis and 
other entertainment for members. 

An enrollment of more than 500 
members is expected this year. One 
benefit of the association is the oppor 
tunity to effect substantial savings in 
personal purchases through the pro 
fessional discount committee. A legis 
lative committee keeps members in 
formed. 

Officers and committee chairmen are: 
E. H. LeBarron, president, Hicksville; 
John K. Archer, vice president, Mal 
verne; Glenn G. Halladay, secretary, 
Oyster Bay; Jules A. Holub, treasurer, 
Hicksville; Henry H. Bormann, di 
rector, East Rockaway; Weldon E. 
Howitt, director, Farmingdale; San 
ford H. Calhoun, Bellmore, member 
ship; Paul T. Wohlsen, Rockville Cen 


tre, program; George Pratt, Hempstead, 
entertainment; John W. Dodd, Free- 
port, legislative; Burton Philley, Mine- 
ola, professional discount; John C. Sa- 
bine, Garden City, sports and recrea- 
tion; Frank Wassung, Garden City, 
music, and Irving G. Schwartz, Rock- 
ville Centre, publicity. 


INSTRUCTION 


Braille Food Graphs 

To aid in educating blind high 
school pupils in food and _ nutrition, 
Braille food graphs are available for il- 
lustrating the relative amounts of the 
following food essentials in a 100 calorie 
portion of banana: protein, phosphorus, 
calcium, iron and vitamins A, B and C. 

The amounts of each of these food 
essentials are illustrated by a Braille 
representation of the share units, orig- 
inated by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose. 
These graphs should also be effective 








for use in adult education for the blind, 
since like other adults they are inter 
ested in food and nutrition from a 
personal and economic point of view. 


Junior Photography Contest 

Young photographers throughout the 
United States are being invited to ex- 
hibit their prints at the annual Scholas 








POPULAR IN INDUSTRY . . 
PRACTICAL FOR EDUCATION 





Popular in Industry. 


industrial plants of the 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, 


Practical for Education. 


Free catalog mailed to any address on request 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


281. MADISON ST., SOUTH BEND, IND., U. S. A. 


South Bend 
Lathes are widely used in the leading 
United States. 
Recent shipments have been made to the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Stinson Air- 
craft Company, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Chrysler Cor- 
poration, General Motors, and thousands 
of other equally well known users. 


Obviously, 
the most practical make of lathe for the 
school shop is the one that is most widely 
used in industry. Furthermore, the same 
features that are responsible for the popu- 
larity of South Bend Lathes in industry 
make them practical for the school shop. 





tic Salon of Photography to be held 
by the American Institute Science and 
Engineering Clubs, February 17 to 25. 

This salon will be the third national 
exhibition of photographic work of 
junior and senior high school pupils 
and camera club members. Four hun- 
dred prints from all sections of the 
United States were exhibited at the 
salon last spring. 

Under the supervision of a commit- 
tee representing the institute and the 
camera clubs in many large schools, the 
salon is conducted on the same basis as 
are the great professional shows. Only 
those pictures which, in the opinion of 
the judges, meet the standard of tech- 
nical and artistic skill will be admitted 
for exhibition. The closing date for 
entries is January 31. 


Sex Information in Schools 
Schools were charged with a share 
of the responsibility for eliminating un- 
reliable and undesirable sources of sex 
information for youth by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 


Education, and Dr. Thomas Parran, 
surgeon general of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, in a manual for teach- 
ers, “High Schools and Sex Education,” 
published recently by U.S.P.H.S. 
Doctor Studebaker in a foreword to 
the manual says that instruction in this 
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field need not be through a required 
course for at high school age the pupils 
will elect it. 

The 130 page manual was written by 
Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg with the 
assistance of J. L. Kaukonen of the 
U. S. Public Health Service and is de- 
signed primarily to aid teachers in 
meeting the problems of sex education 
in secondary schools. 


MEETINGS 


A.A.J.C. to Meet at Columbia, Mo. 
The American Association of Junior 
Colleges will meet at Columbia, Mo., 
February 29 to March 1, with Stephens 
College and Christian College, two 
junior colleges for women, located at 
Columbia, acting as joint hosts. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, who 
called the initial conference of the 
association twenty years ago, will give 
the principal address at the meeting. 
As many as possible of the 34 educa 
tors who composed the original con- 
present as guests ol 
The association now 
300 institutional mem 
Hollinshead is _presi- 








ference will be 
the association. 
has more than 
bers. Byron S. 


dent of the association. 











Coming Meetings 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1—National Council of Teachers 
of English, New York City. 

Dec. 1-2—Texas State Teachers Association, 
San Antonio. 

Dec. 1-2—lJInternational Border Regional 
Branch, Progressive Education Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dec. 2—National Association of Journalism 
Directors (secondary schools), New York 
City. 


Dec. 6-9—American Vocational Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Harrisburg. 

Dec. 27-29—Illinois Education 
Springfield. 

Dec. 27-29—Oregon State Teachers Association, 
Portland. 

Dec. 27-29—American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dec. 28-29—Joint meeting, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and the Mathe- 
matical Association of America. 

Jan. 5-6—Ohio Education Association, Colum- 
bus. 

Feb. 15-17—Oklahoma Education Association, 
Oklahoma City. 


Association, 


Feb. 15-17—Oklahoma Association of Negro 
Teachers, Tulsa. 

Feb. 24-29—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

Feb. 29-March 1—-American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Columbia, Mo. 

March 14-16—Alabama Education Association, 
Birmingham. 

March 21-23—Temnessee Education Association, 
Nashville. 
March 27-29—National Catholic 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
March 30-Apr. 1—Florida Education Associa- 
tion, place undecided. 

April 3-5—Inland Empire Education Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

April 17-20—Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 

April 20—Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 
annual meeting of delegates, Boston. 

April 29-May 3—Association for Childhood 
Education, Milwaukee. 

April 29-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Chicago. 


Educational 





School Secretaries to Meet 

The National Association of School 
Secretaries will hold two meetings dur- 
ing 1940: in St. Louis, February 24 to 
29, at the time of the meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and in Milwaukee in July, 
in connection with the summer con- 
vention of the N.E.A. 

This association, with a membership 
of 1600, is developing a service pro- 
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Smart and modern in appearance, 
complete and efficient in every 
working detail, sound and strong 
in design and construction... this 
new Super-Speed L C Smith is 
indeed “a secretary’s dream come 
true.” Be sure and see it. 

Now available for demonstra- 
tion by branch offices and dealers. 
New booklet free on request. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC ¢ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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gram that will make secretarial posi- 
tions in the school systems a profession 
requiring specialized training and ex- 
perience. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania is sponsoring a course leading to 
the B.S. degree, which will train par- 
ticularly for secretarial work. 


Surpasses His Predecessor 
Today’s college graduate is a better 
recruit for business than was his father, 
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George R. Beach Jr., personnel man- 
ager of the du Pont Company, said in 
addressing the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges last month in Washing 
ton, D. He named four specifica 
tions most desired by industry in its 
college recruits: high academic stand 
ing, participation in extracurricular 
activities, good appearance and an 
adaptable temperament. 





BUILDINGS 





Continues Building Survey 

Dr. Charles L. Spain, 
dent emeritus of Wayne University, is 
continuing the campus building  sur- 
vey that was begun last year under his 
direction. At the present time he is 
engaged in a series of conferences with 
others in con 


as \V ice presi 


department heads and 
nection with the work. 


Skyscraper Grade School 

The New York City board of edu 
cation has approved plans for the gen 
eral construction of the city’s first “sky 
grade school, an eight Story 


scraper” 
junior high school to be erected on 
West Ninety-Third Street. 

The new building, to be known as 
the Joan of Arc Junior High School, 
was one of the first projects designed 
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service to libraries. 


SYRACUSE, 





Every day we receive letters from librarians tell- 
ing us how much they appreciate the care exercised 
in the manufacture of our library furniture and 
supplies. For over 40 years we have specialized in 
During these years we have 
learned the exact needs of librarians — and the im 
portance of heing CORRECT ~— even to the small- 
est detail. But we are not satisfied to stop there! 


J . . * . . 
We constantly strive to originate new ideas which 


will make Gaylord products BETTER than ever. 


GAYL ORD BROS., Ine. 


Established 1896 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


by the school bureau of construction 
after it was reorganized last year. The 
plans, when announced by Eric Keb- 
bon, school architect, last year, evoked 
considerable comment because an archi- 
tectural commission had just previously 
recommended that the board build no 
grade schools more than three or four 
stories in height. 

Board members explained that the 
high cost of land in the neighborhood 
in which the school was to be erected 
did not make it feasible to put up a 
building of three or four stories only. 


“Most Forward Step” 
Unprecedented _ physical 
pansion in state supported educational 
institutions was reported as their “most 
forward step for the year” by regents 
and trustees of 21 colleges and uni- 
versities who convened on the campus 
of the University of Texas recently. 
The Association of Governing Boards 
of State Universities and Allied Insti- 
tutions brought together 33 men and 
women for their annual inspection of 
state financed colleges and universities. 
Welcoming the visitors, Dr. Homer 
P. Rainey, president of the University 
of Texas, challenged the governing 
board officials to exert their powers to 
prevent the driving of a wedge between 


plant ex- 


youth needs and old age security in 





the necessity for procuring state funds 
for each requirement. 
C. M. Updegraff, University of Iowa 


law professor, speaking on “Effect of 
Changes in Birth Rate on Educational 
Problems,” predicted a continued slow 
growth for this country’s colleges and 
universities for the next several decades, 
despite decreasing numbers of men and 
women in the college brackets. 

The association elected Ora L. Wil- 
dermuth of the Indiana University 
board of trustees as president. Other 
= rs named were: Frederick D. 

Griggs of Massachusetts State College, 
vice president, and J. H. Wolpers of 
the University of Missouri, second vice 
president. 


Williams Theater Begun 

Construction of the $300,000 Adams 
Memorial Theater at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., began recently 
when James P. Baxter III, president, 
broke the ground in the presence of 
trustees and members of the student 
body. The theater, which will be one 
of the finest college dramatic centers 
in the country, will be ready for use 
next fall. Included in the plans are 
a modern fan-shaped auditorium seat- 
ing 470, a large classroom for experi- 
mental use and soundproofed practice 
rooms for music students. 
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the celluloid cover. 
effort we make to keep 
Gaylord library furniture 
and supplies in tune with 
the ever-changing needs 


of the modern library. 
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For example, shelf labels in the past were placed 
under celluloid covers. More than a year ago we 
developed a new label laminated with water-proof 
cellophane, which entirely eliminates the need for 


This is typical of the constant 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 

Rev. THomas J. QuicLey is the new 
superintendent of parish schools of the 
Catholic diocese of Pittsburgh. He suc- 
ceeds Rev. Paut E. CAMPBELL. 

S. T. Gopsey has been elected super- 
intendent at Suffolk, Va. 

GrorceE W. Miter, who has been 
district superintendent of schools, Rock- 
land County, New York, since 1931, 
has resigned. 

Dr. Lawrence J. Tiprick has been 
appointed assistant superintendent in 
the Michigan state department of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Cart W. McNary, principal of 
Academy School, Erie, Pa., is the new 
assistant superintendent of schools at 
Erie. 

RUPERT 
pointed 


A. Watters has been reap- 
superintendent at McVeigh, 
Ky., for a four year term. 

L. W. Rote of Mountville, Minn., 
has been named superintendent of 
schools, Sibley County, Minnesota, to 
succeed the late Litt1an M. Dinsmore. 


Principals 

HERMAN Forp, principal of the La- 
mar School at Plainview, Tex., for the 
last six years, has been named prin- 


cipal of the Summitt School at Ama- 
rillo, Tex., to succeed the late E. C. 
McNew. 

Donatp SHEPHERD, high school 
teacher, has been named principal of 
Barnesville High School at Barnesville, 
Ohio. 

Lizut. Cor. Francis R. Kerr, super- 
vising principal of the Callender and 
Mumford schools, Newport, R. I., has 
been granted leave of absence by the 
school committee to assist in organiza- 
tion of the civil service system for the 
state of Rhode Island. 

C. Everett Pace Jr. is to be prin- 
cipal of the new junior high school 
now under construction at Bangor, Me. 

H. Deicu Harrison, for three years 
a member of the faculty, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Tuscaloosa Junior 
High School, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Mr. 
Harrison succeeds Susie Mar Smitu. 

H. A. Tape, principal of the Lincoln 
Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
is chairman of a study project for im- 
provement of secondary education in 
Michigan. 

NELuiE Garrison, a faculty member 
of the school, has been appointed act- 
ing principal of Karns High School, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Paut R. Gertts, who has been as- 
sistant principal at Youngsville, Pa., 
recently was elected societies — 
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None other to 
Compare with it 


No student ever took the P-570 
masterkeyed combination pad- 
lock to the corner locksmith and 
had a kev made for it! 
Dudley Key Control is a real 

protection to schools. Moreover, the Dudley P-570 employs 
a locking mechanism far superior to all conventional types. 
Consider the advantages of being able to change the com- 
binations of your locker locks in less time than it takes to 
tell about it, in seconds rather than minutes. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL LOCKS 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 North Wells Street, Dept. B-12, Chicago, Ill. 


cipal to fill the vacancy caused by the 
sudden death of Ropert Ray MeErriLt, 
who had directed Youngsville schools 
for the last nineteen years. 


Deaths 


Dr. A. D. THomas, superintendent 
of schools, Hazleton, Pa., died sud- 
denly at the age of 64 years. Doctor 
Thomas was a past president of the 
Pennsylvania Education Association. 

Dr. THropore R. Myers, principal 
of the high school at Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., died unexpectedly of heart 
disease on October 12. Doctor Myers 
had been principal there since 1923. 
He was 41 years of age. 

Henry C. Sanporn, superintendent 
of schools at Andover, Mass., died of a 
heart attack recently. 

Dr. Marion Ross McDanikt, prin- 
cipal of the Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, IIl., 
since 1914, died recently after a brief 
illness. 

Natuan L. Honeycutt, 30 year old 
superintendent of schools, Morgan 
County, Tennessee, died recently from 
septicemia. He had been ill only a 
few days. 

Gustav A. FritscHe, who completed 
his twenty-fifth year as principal of Bay 
View High School, Milwaukee, died 
recently at the age of 61 years. 
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B. R. Grissom, 49, principal of the 
high school at Lufkin, Tex., recently 
succumbed to the effects of a paralytic 
stroke. 


Miscellaneous 

Dr. ALEXANDER C, 
the division of archives and history of 
the New York State Education Depart 
ment for the last sixteen years, retired 


Fick, director ot 


recently. For twenty-four years before 
entering state service, he had been pro 
fessor and head of the history depart 
ment at Syracuse University. 

H. H. Price, superintendent at Wig 
gins, Miss., has resigned to accept a po 
sition with the National Youth Admin 
istration at Tupelo, Miss. JoHNn Cook, 
high school coach, was elected his suc 
cessor. 

Rev. Joun I. Grace, S.]., 
appointed president of the University 
of Detroit High School, Detroit. 

EpmMonp E. Wepre, New Orleans, 
has been appointed state N.Y.A. ad 


has been 


ministrator tor Louisiana. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. Cyrit JAMEs, economist, who is 
on leave of absence from the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he was 
protessor of finance, has been appointed 
principal and vice chancellor of McGill 


Montreal. Doctor 


James 


University, 
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had gone to McGill to be director of 
the school of commerce for two years. 
He succeeds Lewis W. Dowuctas as 
Mr. Douglas, former U. S. 
director of the budget, 
effective January 1, to head an insur- 
ance firm in New York. 

Burritt C, HARRINGTON was inaugu- 
rated recently as the president of Caze- 
novia Seminary Junior College at Caze- 
novia, N. Y. 

Dr. Frank J. Prout was inaugurated 
as president of Bowling Green State 
Bowling Green, Ohio, Oc- 


principal. 
has resigned, 


University, 
tober 20. 
Rev. Joserpu R. 
mer dean of Boston College, 
appointed president of Holy Cross Col 
lege, Worcester, Mass., 
late Rev. J. Dotan, S.J. 
Dr. Frank Aype.orre has resigned 
Swarthmore College 


MaxweE tL, S.]., for- 
has been 


succeeding the 


as president of 
after eighteen years of service to assume 
the directorship of the Institute of Ad 
vanced Study at Princeton, founded 
nine years ago and until now headed 
by Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER. 

Dr. Kennetu I. 


appointed president of Denison Uni- 


3RoWN has been 


versity at Granville, Ohio, to succeed 
Dr. Avery A. SHAw, 


next June. 


when he retires 


Dr. Irwin O. Appicott has been ap 


pointed professor of education at the 


De 
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University of Denver. Doctor Addicott 
formerly was director of curriculum for 
the city schools of Fresno, Calif. Dr. 
Wituetmia Hitt has been added to 
the staff of the department of educa- 
tion at the University of Denver. Doc- 
tor Hill formerly was a member of the 
educational board at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Cuartes L. ANsPACH was inaugu- 
rated as president of the Central State 
Teachers College at Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., on November 3. 

Houston Core, for three years su- 
perintendent of schools, Tuscaloosa 
County, Alabama, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position on the faculty of the 
University of Alabama. 

Dr. C. L. CusuMan, director of re- 
search and curriculum, Denver, has 
been appointed a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago. Two 
others who have been added to the 
University of Chicago faculty are Dr. 
Hersert AsraHam, head of the social 
science department of the George 
School in suburban Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Joun L. BERGSTRESSER, assistant 
the extension division of the 
Wisconsin. 


dean of 
University of 

E. H. Hawortn has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the high school at Oswego, 
Kan., to accept a position in the junior 


Tonkawa, Okla. 


college at 
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WasHINcToN: Nerve Center. By Ed- 
win Rosskam. New York: Alliance 
Book Corporation, 1939, Pp. 144. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 

An attempt to portray the national 
capital as something more than a mere 
collection of neo-Greek architecture. A 
preview that will make the real visit 
all the more fascinating. 

Tue Revotution of Ninitism. Warn- 
ing to the West. By Hermann Rausch- 
ning. New York: Alliance Book 
Corporation, 1939, Pp. xvii+300. $3. 
A disillusioned but competent Nazi 

recites calmly and objectively the story 

of national socialism, its methods, aims 
and ultimate results if this new Ger- 
man revolution continues unchecked. 

Hitler’s plans emerge as a menace not 

only to Europe but to the western hemi- 

sphere as well. Significant and timely! 

THE DrEvELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTwRY. By Adolph 
E. Meyer. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. xx+406. $2.75. 

A history of educational movements 
in the twentieth century limited too ex- 
clusively, however, to the actual insti- 


tutional movements and practices with- 

out sufhcient background treatment. 

Broapcast RECEIVERS AND PHONOGRAPHS 
FoR Cxrassroom Use. New York: 
Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, 1939. Pp. 94. 

Valuable compilation of practical in- 
formation on mechanical aids for visual 
education. 

TeLttinc Types in Literature. By 
John B. Opdycke. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. x+ 
404. $1.80. 

Text designed primarily for the su- 
perior student. 

Tue Fine Art or Propacanpa. A Study 
of Father Coughlin’s Speeches. Edited 
by Alfred McClung Lee and Eliza- 
beth Briant Lee. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1939. Pp. 
xit+140 (Paper Cover: $0.75; Cloth 
Cover: $1.50). 

The fascistic trend in Rev. Charles 
E. Coughlin’s radio speeches is effec- 
tively analyzed by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. The highlight of 
“reaching for leadership” is the incom- 
parable, if also somewhat incompre- 
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ELECTRIC PROGRAM and SIGNALLING 
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and Schedule Signalling Devices—Bells, Buzz- 


Employes’ Time Recorders—Time Stamps. 


AN ELECTRIC PROGRAM CLOCK 
FOR AS LITTLE AS $45 


Put your timekeeping and time signalling 
problem up to the specialists— 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches in principal cities 


“BUILT-IN” 


hensible, statement in Social Justice 

that “the only source of Truth is Father 

Coughlin.” Every American teacher 

should read this study. 

Tue Avupio-VisuaL Hanppoox. By 
Ellsworth C. Dent. Chicago: The 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1939. Pp. 211. 

Description of the possibilities in 
audio-visual education by an author 
competent, not only in the theoretical, 
but also in the practical aspects of the 
field. Designed as a teachers’ manual, 
it contains a wealth of suggestions and 
practical material that should be of 
unusual value to the classroom teacher 
in teaching. 

THe Revative Dirricutty or CERTAIN 
Topics IN MATHEMATICS FOR SLOW- 
Movinc Ninto Grape Pupirs. By 
Virgil S. Mallory. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 
x +179. $2.10. 

Comprehensive experiment teaching 
mathematics to 500 ninth grade fail- 
ures. Of interest and value to mathe- 
matics teachers. 

EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. By William 
S. Taylor. Lexington, Ky.: Bureau 
of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky, 1939. Pp. 138. 

Condensed description of English ed- 
ucational organization and _ practices 
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from nursery schools through the uni- 
versities. 
Tue Lanp-Grant Cortecss. By George 

{. Works and Barton Morgan. Staff 

Study No. 10. Prepared for the 

Advisory Committee on Education. 

Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern 

ment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. ix+ 

141. $0.25 (Paper Cover). 

Survey of state experience with fed 
eral land-grant college aids, with rec 
ommendations for the development of 
future policies. 
SpeciAL ProBLeMs oF Necro Epuca 
Wilkerson. Staff 

Study No. 12. Prepared by the Ad 

visory Committee on Education. 

Washington, D. C.: U. S. 

ment Printing Office, 1939. 

$0.25 (Paper Cover). 

Study of the adequacy of Negro edu 
cation in states maintaining segregated 


rion. By Doxey 


Govern 


Pp. xvi 


schools. 

Minor MENTAL MALADJUSTMENTS IN 
Norma Prope. Based on Original 
Autobiographies of Personality Mal 
adjustments. By ]. E. Wallace Wal- 
lin. Durham, N. C.: Duke Uni 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. vit298. $3. 
Valuable studies 

of minor maladjustments in normal 

people showing how they arise and 
suggesting methods of adjustment. \ Val- 
uable for teachers and hygienists. 
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i engineers have solved 
some of the nation’s toughest 
basketball 
And always with out- 
standing efficiency, economy, 
and satisfaction for the client. 
They can solve yours, too- 
with equal satisfaction for you. 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOP HEADQUARTERS 


We invite you to call upon our engineering department—without 
charge or obligation, of course. Write today! And let us tell you 
about our everlasting all-metal basketball bank—our indestructible 
one-piece basketball goal—and our sensational new automatic 
electric FIGUREGRAM basketball score board. You will admit that, 
like our engineering facilities, they are unbeatable! 





RESEARCH IN THE UNITED States OF- 
FICE OF Epucation. By Charles H. 
Judd. Staff Study No. 19. Prepared 
for The Advisory Committee on Ed- 
ucation. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1939. 
Pp. viiit+133. $0.20 (Paper Cover). 
“The United States Office of Educa- 

tion as a national agency, if properly 
supported, can command and may 
properly use superior resources for edu- 
cational leadership. It seems evi- 
dent that further support and increase 
in personnel is essential if it is to exer- 
cise the kind of leadership that it 
should.” 

Tue Devectasce Country. By Leland 
D. Baldwin. New York: Lee Fur- 
man, Inc., 1939. Pp. 715. $2.75. 
Stirring story of David Braddee’s 

adventures on the American frontier 

beginning in 1790, from New Orleans 
to Pittsburgh. Good reading and much 
of the material is based upon facts. 

Adolescent as well as adult appeal. 

A Report oF A SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC 
ScHoots oF St. Louis, Missouri. By 

Strayer, N. L. Engel- 

hardt and others. New York: Bu- 

reau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. 

xxiv +468. 

Summary 

Survey with 


George D. 


report of the 1939 St. 


Louis major emphasis 





Advocates unit ex- 
ecutive and 6-4-4 organization of in- 
struction. Also introduces new technics 
in outside type of appraisal. 

Loca, ScHoot UNir ORGANIZATION IN 


upon instruction. 


Ten States. By H. F. Alves, A. W. 

Anderson and ]. G. Fowlkes. Bulle- 

tin, 1938, No. 10, U. S. Office of 

Education. Washington, D. C.: U.S 

Gov't Printing Office, 1939. Pp. ix 

+334. $0.40 (Paper Cover). 

Summarization of the results of the 
local school units’ project in ten states 
with a formulation of general plans for 
improvement. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FOR INDIANS. By 
Lloyd E. Blauch. Staff Study No. 18. 
Prepared for the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education. Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Of.- 
fice, 1939. Pp. xii +137. $0.25 (Pa- 
per Cover). 

Valuable study of an important phase 
of federal educational activity—Indian 
education, with emphasis upon policy 
changes since 1934. 

Tue Errect or VAriepD AMOUNTS OF 
PHONETIC TRAINING ON PRIMARY 
Reapinc. By Donald C. Agnew. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1939. Pp. vitit50. $1. 

This study was undertaken to deter- 
mine the effect of varied amounts of 
phonetic training (given in the first 
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op 2x2 SLIDES 


and 35mm Filmstrips 








QUE 777-Purpose 
PROJECTOR 


The 300 watt Model AA shown above for classrooms and assembly 


halls has an S. 
are shown. 


V. E. Rewind Take-Up to rewind filmstrips as they 
Write for catalog on this and other styles from 100 


to 300 watts and list of hundreds of new educational film strips. 


Dept. 12TNS 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL €DUCATION. 


100 €AST OHIO STREET 


= Ne : : 
Combines everything that 


Florida can offer—in climate, sports 
and social diversions— golf on its two 
famous 18 hole courses, tennis, trap 
and skeet shooting, saddle horses, 
salt water pool and sea bathing, 
dancing, fishing and boating... 
moving picture theatre and smart 
New York shops . . . excellent cuisine 
and service. 

AMERICAN PLAN... 
EUROPEAN PLAN.. 


$9.50 a day and up 
. $6.00 a day and up 


Belleview Biltmore 
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CHICAGO - 


Information or 
Reservations at- 


The Gotham 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Drake 


CHICAGO 


The Blackstone 


CHICAGO 


The Evanshire 


EVANSTON, ILL 


The Town flouse 


LOS ANGELES 


A. S. Kirkeby 
Managing Director 
| = 
BELLEAIR 
FLORIDA 





INC. 


ILLINOIS 












Some Prefer a Key. 
Some a Combination. 


School superintendents everywhere 
know YALE 
of their problem, YALE has just the 
Simplified 
plus Protection~- De- 
.YALE gives 


know that, regardless 





lock to fill their needs. 
Supervision 
pendable Durability. . 
schools all 3. Is there any informa- 
tion that youd like to have? Just 


drop us a line. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 











Ordinary All-Purpose Shades Can Not Do 


O22 These Things EfficientQy 





Shut out glare # 


Admit proper amount of sunlight for classroom 
study and activities 


Spread light to every part of classroom 
Protect pupils’ eyes . . . save sight 
Operate easily, quietly . . . without flapping, jerks, squeaks 
Withstand school abuse 
Provide overhead ventilation and top-of-window light 
Remain locked in exact position wanted 
Beautify classrooms 
Launder, dry-clean, brush off 


Adjustable . top and bottom .. . covering only area of 
window where excessive light comes in 


Demount instantly for cleaning and window washing 
Reduce shade maintenance costs 
Save money now and in the long run 
Draper Sight-Saving School Shades do all these jobs efficiently . . . 
and more besides .. . so get the complete story now .. . write for 
free catalog today. Address Dept. NS$12. 
ASK ABOUT OUR DARKENING SHADES FOR VISUAL EDUCATION ROOMS 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 








Dept. NS12 Spiceland, Indiana 
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two and one half grades) on a battery 
ol reading tests selected to measure 
the abilities about which there is con- 
troversy. Measures of amounts of 
phonetic training were obtained through 
the use of a special scale, devised to 
measure degrees of phonetic experience 
indirectly from the teachers’ procedures 
with respect to phonetic instruction. 


Just Off the Press 


Our Democracy. By Edwin C. Broome 
and Edwin W. Adams. Illustrated 
by Hilda Scott. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. x+ 
466. $1.32. 

HanpicraArts As A Hossy. By Robert 
E. Dopps. New York: Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1939. Pp. x+ 
138. $1.75. 

INTERPRETING SCIENCE UNDER- 
STANDING Our ENVIRONMENT. Book 
One. Pp. x+438. UNpeERSTANDING 
Our Wortpv. Book Two. Pp. xit 
554. UNDERSTANDING THE UNIVERSE. 
Book Three. Pp. xx+712. By 
Franklin B. Carroll and Others. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1939. 

SILK SCREEN STENCIL 
Hossy. By j. 1. Biegeleisen. 


SERIES: 


CRAFT AS A 


New 


York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
Pp. xviiit 139. $2. 


1929. 














DART BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 





PURCHASING FOR SMALL Cities. By 
Russell Forbes and Others. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1939. 
Publication No. 66. Pp. 22. $0.50 
(Paper Cover). 

STuDENT’s GuIDE TO THE STUDY OF 
American History. By Charles R. 
Netson. Oxford, Miss.: The Mag- 
nolia Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. 
190. (Paper Cover.) 

New Work-P.ay Books: Jory AND THE 
Pic. By Gates and Clark. Tue Sur- 
prise Box. By Gates and Peardon. 
Bruce AND Barpara. By Gates, Hu- 
ber and Salisbury. Sinc Canary 
Sinc. By Gates, Ingleright and Pear- 

Tue Parntep Carr. By Gates, 

THe ANIMAL 


don. 
Huber and Salisbury. 


Parapet. By Gates and Brown. Tip. 
By Gates and Clark. Potty THE 
Kip. By Gates and Heyl. Est 


EcepHant. By Gates, Brindl and 
Peardon. 1x Came Pinky. By Gates 
and Peardon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. $0.16 each 
(Paper Covers). 

CoNFERENCE Topics FoR THE RETAIL 
Grocery Business. Revised by Ken- 
neth B. Haas and B. Frank Kyker. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 198. 
Business Education Series No. 11. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. iti+ 
138. $0.20 (Paper Cover). 
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EVERY TYPE AVAILABLE | 


. . . Plus Engineering Service 


For a competent analysis of the structural condi- 


tions of your gym, and a dependable recommenda 


tion of the type of backstop best suited to your 


needs, “Consult With Medart.” .. 


of manufacturing and 


. Many years 
installation experience 
qualifies the Medart Engineering Staff as the 


outstanding group of experts in the field—worthy 


of your complete confidence. . . 


obligation. Write for Catalog 


. Direct your 
inquiry to our general offices in St. Louis—no 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


3532 DE KALB ST. 
Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of 


Basketball Backstops, Gymnasium Apparatus, Telescopic Gym 
Seats, Playground Apparatus, Pool Equipment, Steel Lockers, 
Cabinets, and 


Steel Wardrobes, Steel 


Consult your Telephone Directory 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Steel Shelving 
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7 A penmanship aid 
with 
real economy 


Smoother 

on any grade of paper 
Easier Writing 

for beginners especially 
Longer Lasting and 

cost no more. 





Firry Foreicn Firms. Reviewed by 
Otto F. Bond. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1939, Pp. xit55. 
$0.50 (Paper Cover). 

DisTRIBUTIVE OccUPATIONAL TRAINING. 
Bulletin No. 237 (Revised). Mucui- 
GAN’S VOCATIONAL TRAINING CouRSE 
FoR Horet AND Resort WorKERs. 
Bulletin No. 259. Lansing, Mich.: 
State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, 1939. (Paper Covers.) 

Wuire Burrato. A Story of the North- 
west Fur Trade. By Lyla Hoffine, 
Illustrated by E. A. Furman. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xvit+284. $2. 

(GOVERNMENT OwNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 
Annual Debater’s Help Book. Vol. 
VI. Edited by E. C. Buehler. New 
York: Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
Inc., 1939. Pp. viiit389. $2. 


IT’S SAID THAT— 


The Detta Manuracturinc Com- 
pANY, Milwaukee, has recently pub- 
lished a handsome and practical bro- 
chure on the efficient and_ practical 
planning of school shops. The infor- 
mation in the booklet is based on 
photographs and floor plans submitted 
by vocational instructors from all parts 
of the country... . 4 A manual entitled 












Turner & Harrison 


‘Pens 


TURNER & HARRISON 
STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of highest grade pens . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. . since 1876 
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the U. S. G! 


GREGG 
TYPING 


SECOND 
EDITION 
by 
SoRelle, Smith, 


Foster, and 
Blanchard 


Sweeping 


—— 


GR 


TYPING 





GREGG TYPING develops basic skill on straight copy be- 
fore requiring the student to type business papers. 

GREGG TYPING is lesson planned, arranged in daily 
teaching units from cover to cover. 

GREGG TYPING represents widely recognized leadership 
in typing text materials in the schools of the United 
States. 

GREGG TYPING brings increased typing skill, a higher 
average of results for the class, and relief to the 
busy teacher. 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 

















BY ATTACHING 
AMPLIFIER AND 
ADDITIONAL 
SPEAKERS 








1K ways 


FIRST 


TO ACHIEVE THESE 
MAJOR 16MM 
ADVANCEMENTS 


Model 40 VICTOR Animatophone with Add-A-Unit 
features is one of the finest teaching tools ever 
presented. Now one Iémm projector serves both class- 
room and large auditorium requirements—as well as both 
Silent and Sound Film. And only VICTOR has absolute 
Film-Protection. Model 40 Complete, ready to operate 
priced at $295.00. Write today for new VICTOR Catalog 
and list of school applications. No obligation. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
Dept. C-1 Davenport, lowa 
Distributors Throughout the World 








3000 STUDENTS 





TH 









E TRAVEL TREND 


A location in the center of the 

downtown district, with shops 
and amusements nearby, at- 
tracts travelers to this fine 
hotel - where they invariably 
enjoy the comfortable accom- 
modations, the fine food in 
the Coffee Shop, and the 
superior service. Garage 
service. All rates reasonable. 


WITHOUT 1° with 
BATH ‘Lup BATH’&uP 


4th STREET AT HENNEPIN 


ANDREWS 
HOTEL 


e é 





e THEODORE F. STELTEN 
Manager 
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The wide seats of Royal 
Folding Chairs 
occupant 


seat the 
in comfort for 
hours. They’re shaped to 


assure better posture, too. 


Thanks to sturdy, rigid 
construction, Royal chairs 
Other 


features: Non-tipping; stack 


rarely break down. 


compactly; safe folding ac- 
tion. No rough edges. 


Write for Catalog show- 
ing complete line of Fold- 


No. 146-M... 
tempered Masonite seat 


with shaped 
ing Chairs. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 


1134 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


: ( 
New York Los Angeles Toronto Roya 
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“Modern Maintenance Methods’ that 
handling various 
maintenance operations is being offered 
by the Porrer-CasLte Macuine Com- 
PANY, Syracuse, N. Y. ... The Mop1nt 
MANUFACTURING Company, Racine, 
Wis., is announcing its first new line of 
unit heaters in six years. The unit in 
corporates such features as thorough 
sound silencing, a safety fan guard and 


discusses ways of 


protection against rust. 


\ portable folding drawing table 
that folds and unfolds like a camp 
stool and can easily be stowed away 
in a closet is the most recent product 
of the Evcene Dietzcen Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of drafting and 
surveying supplies. . . . The Oxtex 
manufactured by Joun’ H. 
Company, 260 Park Square 


eraser, 
OXLEY 
Building, 
one side may be used for erasing and 
the other for cleaning the blackboard. 

A recent addition to the line of 
school materials produced by the AMER 
1cAN Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, is called E-Z Cut stencil paper. 
Outlines may be traced directly on the 
E-Z Cut paper, eliminating the use of 
carbon paper to transfer the design. 


Joston, 1s so designed that 


The Ampro CorporaTIoN, 2839 


North Western Avenue, Chicago, 1s 


“One year — 6 times a week 


without interruption or mechanical replacement. 


A HOLMES Portable Sound-on-Film Projector 
transported over rough, mountainous roads 

voltage 85 to 150, and encountering both A.C. 
. . 16 foot picture at 100 feet 
when used with HOLMES Portable Are Lamp.” 


and direct current . 


That’s the kind of 


experience reports that makes— 


Once a HOLMES, 
Always a HOLMES 


Projector customer. 


Write for 
Catalog, 
Prices 
and 
nearest 
dealer 
HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 
1814 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 


announcing a flexible tri-purpose public 
address system that, in addition to 
operating with microphones and _ pho- 
nographs, can be used as an auxiliary 


amplifier with projectors for audi- 
torium use... . Bulletin 305, recently 
issued by the Precision SctENnTIFIC 
Company, 1750 North Springfield Ave- 
nue, Chicago, contains a discussion of 
the subject of heat transfer as applied 
to constant temperature laboratory 
equipment, including a review of heat 
transfer principles and an outline of 
technical considerations affecting the 
rate of heat transfer, variations in the 
quantity of heat required and various 
aspects of efficiency. 


The new catalog published by the 
Beno LatHe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., contains 112 pages of infor- 


SouTH 


mation concerning the 75 sizes and 
types of South Bend back-geared screw 
cutting lathes for production manufac 
turing, tool room and general shop 
work. . . . The Burrovucus AppING 
Macuine Company, Detroit, has made 
available to school business officials and 
administrators a 44 page illustrated 
book describing the accounting proce- 
dure used by the board of education of 
Cleveland. . .. A great convenience in 
stall showers is the new “Deviator” 


spout manufactured by the Crani 





s 


Company, Chicago, which permits the 
user to test the temperature of the 
water with his hand before turning 
on the shower head. After the proper 
temperature has been attained, the flow 
is diverted to the shower by raising 
the knob in the spout. 


The RicHmMonp Fire Door Com- 
PANY, Richmond, Ind., is now manu- 
facturing and selling the Fairhurst 
Unitfold wall and Fairhurst wardrobe 
in the United States. J. T. Fairhurst, 
the inventor of the equipment, is asso- 
ciated with the manufacturer. . . . The 
Roya Metat MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY will move into its new office at 
175 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
on December 26... . ; \n “open house” 
for employes, local business men and 
editors of professional publications 
marked the opening of the new plant 
of the Spencer LeNs Company at 
Cheektowaga, N. Y., near Buffalo... . 
The Cuicaco VENETIAN BLIND Com- 
pANY, Chicago, has acquired the assets 
and business of the manufacturing divi- 
sion of the PATTERSON SHADE CoMPANY, 
Indianapolis. The new corporation will 
be known as the PATTERSON VENETIAN 
Biinp Corporation and will be oper- 
ated as a separate and competitive 
organization. Wilbur C. Patterson is 
president of the company. 
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No. BL-76 
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16 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Are Lamp. 
35 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp. 
35 mm Imperial 
for Auditoriums. 


Oo fF S&S 


Faculty and Facilities 
are BOTH Important! 





Domestic Science Table 


' 
Combination Chemistry and 


Physics Table No. D-591 





Drawing Table No. L-2028 








When you require new equip- 
ment for your School Labora- 
tory, Library or Vocational 
Departments, it is well to con- 
sider experience, reputation 
and ability just as carefully as 
you do when you add to your 
force of instructors. Check the 
experience of the Builder. 


Does it equal Kewaunee’s record of 35 
years of service to America’s leading 
educational institutions ? 


Does it equal the reputation Kewaunee 
enjoys for dependable service, fine con- 
struction, and advanced design and 
careful engineering ? 


Does it offer you, as Kewaunee does, 
those built-in conveniences and space- 
saving features which enable both in- 
structors and students to do better 
work and which provide for handling 
more students as your enrollment 
grows? 


It costs no more to equip “the 
Kewaunee Way.” Write for copy 
of the Kewaunee Blue Book. 


* + 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Maer. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St.. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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